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INTRODUCTION. 


The  subject  of  the  dietetic  treatment  of  disease  has  not  received 
the  attention  in  medical  literature  which  it  deserves,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  the  curriculum  of  medical  colleges  it  is  either 
wholly  neglected  or  is  disposed  of  in  one  or  two  brief  lectures  at  the 
end  of  a  course  in  general  therapeutics.  Upon  examining  the  stand- 
ard treatises  upon  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  as  well  as 
monographs  upon  important  diseases,  such  as  those  of  the  circula- 
tion, nervous  system,  and  skin,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  meagre  notice  given  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  patients  prop- 
erly, and  the  subject  is  usually  dismissed  with  such  brief  and  in- 
definite phrases  as  "The  value  of  nutritious  diet  requires  mere 
mention,*'  "A  proper  but  restricted  diet  is  recommended,"  and 
favourite,  if  not  convincing,  expressions  are,  "  The  patient  should 
be  carefully  fed,"  and  "  General  dietetic  treatment  is  of  primary  im- 
portance." With  such  vague  directions  the  dieting  must  indeed  be 
very  "general." 

In  many  excellent  works  upon  food  and  dietetics  the  space  de- 
voted to  the  practical  application  of  dietetics  to  disease  is  compara- 
tively insignificant,  and  much  less  emphasis  is  given  to  this  matter 
in  hospitals  and  in  the  training  of  nurses  than  is  demanded  in  the 
interests  of  medical  science. 

A  writer  of  wide  experience  in  practical  dietetics,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Richards,  says :  "  At  present  there  are  comparatively  few  persons 
who  are  called  upon  to  feed  the  sick  to  whom  a  glass  of  milk  or  a 
pound  of  beef  represent  any  definite  amount  of  food  materials.  Still 
fewer  who  can  tell  how  much  food  value  a  glass  of  lemon  jelly  or 
wine  whey  represents,  and  yet  the  adult  patient  is  dependent  upon 
the  attendant  even  more  than  the  week-old  infant  for  the  requisite 
nutrition." 

The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  with  the  view  of  in  some 
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measure  making  good  these  deficiencies  by  furnishing  a  text-book 
in  which  the  practitioner  of  medicine  may  find  detailed  the  appro- 
priate diet  for  each  disease  which  is  at  all  influenced  by  right 
feeding. 

Quite  as  much  depends  upon  the  suitable  preparation  of  food  as 
upon  the  selection  and  limitation  of  the  food  itself,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  thought  advisable  to  include  a  general  account  of  the 
composition  and  uses  of  foods,  and  the  changes  which  may  be  pro- 
duced in  them  by  cooking  and  other  processes.  In  this  first  portion 
of  the  work,  however,  the  practical  application  of  such  knowledge  to 
the  feeding  of  the  sick  has  been  constantly  emphasised  rather  than 
unnecessary  scientific  detail. 

The  reader  will  also  find  a  discussion  of  representative  hospital 
dietaries,  the  official  dietaries  of  Government  institutions,  and  sec- 
tions upon  the  proper  feeding  of  infants  and  children.  Numerous 
cross  references  and  a  complete  index  have  been  added  to  avoid  un- 
due repetition. 

Bennett  wrote,  as  long  ago  as  1858:  "Of  all  the  means  of  cure 
at  our  disposal,  attention  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ingesta 
is  by  far  the  most  powerful."  While  fully  concurring  in  this  view, 
that  appropriate  dieting  is  often  more  needed  than  medication,  I 
distinctly  disclaim  the  advocacy  of  any  special  dietetic  system  as  a 
cure-all,  as  well  as  the  specific  influence  of  any  one  food  in  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  disease.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  experience 
of  a  single  individual  should  cover  so  extensive  a  ground  as  that 
which  embraces  the  uses  or  application  of  all  foods,  and  I  have 
therefore  impartially  introduced  the  views  of  others,  especially 
where,  as  in  such  diseases  as  gout,  diabetes,  and  obesity,  opposing 
dietetic  theories  are  held  by  clinicians  of  extensive  experience  and 
authority.  Due  acknowledgment  of  these  references  is  made  in  the 
text,  but  the  admirable  researches  upon  foods  of  our  own  .Govern- 
ment, found  in  the  published  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  Commission  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1889, 
and  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  are  especially  to  be  com- 
mended, itr     O  rr 

W.  GiLMAN  Thompson. 
May  28,  tSgS' 
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PRACTICAL   DIETETICS. 


PART  I. 
FOODS    AND    FOOD    PREPARATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY  COMPOSITION   OP   POODS. 

Of  the  seventy-three  chemical  elements,  thirteen  enter  uniformly 
into  the  composition  of  the  body  and  ten  more  are  occasionally 
found.  Of  all  these,  several  exist  in  very  small  proportion  and 
their  uses  are  unknown,  several  are  found  more  abundantly  but 
are  not  indispensable  to  life,  and  certain  elements — namely,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — are  necessary  ingredients  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  These  elements  form  compounds  which,  as 
they  occur  in  the  structure  of  the  various  tissues,  have  the  following 
characteristics : 

First,  although  the  elements  are  but  few  in  number,  their  molecu- 
lar arrangement  is  very  complex. 

Second,  their  compounds  are  comparatively  unstable  and  are 
readily  converted  in  the  body  or  by  chemical  analysis  into  other 
forms. 

All  food  is  composed  of  combinations  of  these  simpler  chemi- 
cal elements  which,  for  the  most  part,  must  be  subjected  to  altera- 
tion in  the  body  itself  to  prepare  it  for  assimilation  by  the  tis- 
sues. The  nutrition  of  the  body,  therefore,  involves  several  distinct 
processes,  viz. : 

1.  The  secretion  of  digestive  fluids  and  their  action  upon  food  in 
the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  The  absorption  of  the  ingredients  of  the  food  when  digested 
into  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels. 

3.  The  assimilation  of  the  absorbed  nutritious  products  by  the 
tissues. 

4.  The  elimination  of  the  waste  material. 

The  analysts  given  below  exhibits  admirably  the  relative  predom- 
inance of  the  elements  of  which  the  human  body  is  composed. 
3  1 


2  FOODS  AND  FOOD   PREPARATIONS. 

Approximate  Analysts  of  a  Man  (Moss). 

(Height,  5  feet  8  inches ;  weight,  148  pounds.) 

Oxygen 92.4  pounds. 

Hydrogen 14.6  ." 

Carbon 31.6  *• 

Nitrogen 4.6  •• 

Phosphorus. 1.4  •• 

Calcium 2.8  " 

Sulphur 0.24  " 

Chlorine 0.12  " 

Sodium 0.12  " 

Iron 0.02  •• 

Potassium 0.34  " 

Magnesium. 0.04  ** 

Silica ? 

Fluorine 0.02  " 

Total 148.00  pounds. 

All  these  elements  are  necessarily  derived  from  food  plus  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  which  is  breathed. 

The  three  predominating  elements^oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon 
— are  the  great  force  producers  of  the  body,  although  they  are  tissue 
formers  as  well,  and  to  them  must  be  added  nitrogen,  as  serving  in 
this  double  capacity,  although  its  relation  to  tissue  formation  and  re- 
newal is  greater  than  its  capacity  for  supplying  energy. 

The  common  elements  which  enter  into  tissue  formation  chiefly 
and  which  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  main  sources  of  the  force 
production  in  the  body  are  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  in  different  combinations.  Bone 
tissue,  for  example,  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  lime  phosphate. 
If  this  substance  is  deficient  in  the  food  of  the  young  growing  infants 
the  bones  are  poorly  developed  and  so  soft  that  they  yield  to  the 
strain  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  become  bent  and  out  of  shape. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  symptoms  of  rickets. 

Lack  of  iron  salts  in  the  food  impoverishes  the  colouring  n)1atter 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  on  which  they  depend  for  their  power  of 
carrying  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  anaemia  and  other  disorders  of 
deficient  oxidation  result. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  potash  salts,  especially  potassium  carbonate 
and  chloride,  is  a  factor  in  producing  scurvy,  and  the  condition  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  use  of  common  salt  (Nace).  A  diet  of  salt  meat 
and  starches  may  cause  it  with  absence  of  potatoes  and  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

The  lack  of  sodium  chloride  interferes  with  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  body  immediately  concerned  with  nutrition,  such  as  absorption 
(osmosis),  secretion,  etc.,  and  alters  the  density  and  reactions  of  the 
different  fluids. 
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These  few  illustrations  suggest  the  diversity  of  rdles  exhibited  by 
the  elements  and  the  need  for  a  correctly  balanced  diet. 

In  order  to  determine  what  such  a  diet  should  consist  of  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  study  the  value  of  the  principal  classes  of  foods  in  force 
production  and  in  nutrient  power  or  tissue  building,  but  before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  this  discussion  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt  a  sim- 
ple comprehensive  classification  of  the  foods  in  general  use  by  man. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  made  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz  is 
quoted  by  Yeo  to  show  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  present  in  differ- 
ent foods,  and  also  the  combustible  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

'*  The  hydrogen  existing  in  the  compound  in  excess  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  form  water  with  the  oxygen  present  is  calculated  as  carbon. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  nitrogen  by  6.5  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  dry  proteids  in  100  grammes  of  the  fresh  food  substance :  " 


Beef  (uncooked). 

Roftstbeef. 

Calf  s  liver 

FtU'gnu 

Sheep's  kidneys 

Skmte 

Cod,  salted 

Herring,  salted. 

Herring  fresh 

WhiUng 

Mackerel 

Sole 

Salmon 

Carp 

Ojrsters 

Lobster  (uncooked) 

Eggs 

Mil  (cow's) 

Cheese  (Brie) 

Cheese  (Gruyire) 

Cheese  (Roquefort) 

ClMcolate 

Wheat  fhard  southern,  variable  average).. 
Wheat  (soft  southern,  variable  average) . . 

Flour,  white  (Paris) 

Rye  flour. 

Winter  bariej. 

Maixe. 

Buckwheat 

Rice 

Oatmeal 

Bread,  white  (Paris,  thirty  per  cent  water) 
Bread,  brown  (soldiers'  rations  formerly). 
Bread,  brown  (soldiers'  rations  at  present) 

Bread  from  flour  of  hard  wheat 

Potatoes. 

Beans 

Haricots  (dry). 

Lentib  (dry) 

Peas  (dry) 


C  +  H. 

Nitrogen. 

Combiutibles  cal- 

culated as  carbon. 

3.00 

11.00 

3.53 

17.76 

3.09 

15.68 

2.12 

65.58 

2.66 

12.13 

3.83 

12.25 

5.02 

16.00 

3. II 

23.00 

1.83 

21.00 

2.41 

9.00 

3-74 

19.26 

1.91 

12.25 

2.09 

16.00 

3.49 

12.10 

2,13 

7.18 

2.93 

10.96 

1.90 

13.50 

0.66 

8.00 

2.93 

35.00 

5.00 

38.00 

4.21 

44.44 

1.52 

58.00 

3.00 

41.00 

1. 81 

39.00 

1.64 

38.50 

1.75 

41.00 

1.90 

40.00 

1.70 

44.00 

2.20 

42.50 

1.80 

41.00 

1.95 

44.00 

1.08 

29.50 
28.00 

1.07 

1.20 

30.00 

2.20 

31.00 

0.33 

II  00 

4.50 

42  00 

\t 

43.00 

43.00 

3.66 

44.00 
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Carrots 

Mushrooms 

Figs  (fresh) 

Figs  (dry) 

Plums 

Coffee  (infnsion  of  lOO  grammes) 
Tea  (infusion  of  loo  grammes). . 

Bacon 

Butter  (fresh) 

Olive  oil 

Beer,  strong 

Wine 


C-t-H. 

Miiracea. 

cnhtedMcarfKn. 

0.31 

5.50 

0.60 

4.5a 

0.41 

15.50 

0.92 

f           34.00 

0.75 

aS.oo 

1. 10 

9.00 

1. 00 

10.50 

X.29 

71.14 

0.64 

83.00 

Ttmcc 

98.00 

0.05 

4.50 

0.15 

4.00 

To  estimate  the  equivalent  chemical  elements  in  the  different 
classes  of  foods  Parkes  gives  the  following  simple  rules : 

1.  To  obtain  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  proteid  foods,  divide  the 
quantity  of  food  by  6.30. 

2.  To  obtain  the  carbon  in  fat,  multiply  by  0.79. 

3.  To  obtain  the  carbon  in  carbohydrate  food,  multiply  by  0.444. 

4.  To  obtain  the  carbon  in  proteid  food,  multiply  by  0.535. 

Estimates  vary  somewhat  as  to  the  average  quantity  of  the  ele- 
ments carbon  and  nitrogen  consumed  per  diem.  In  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  the  consumption  of  carbon  is  320  grammes,  and 
that  of  nitrogen  about  20  grammes.     (See  Quantity  of  Food.) 


FOOD   CLASSIFICATION. 

Foods  may  be  classified  in  various  ways,  according 

1.  Their  physical  properties. 

2.  Their  source. 

3.  Their  composition. 

4.  The  rdle  which  they  perform  in  the  animal  body. 

Foods  are  classed  in  accordance  with  their  general  physical 
properties :  First,  into  solid,  semisolid,  and  liquid  foods ;  secondly, 
into  fibrous,  gelatinous,  starchy,  oleaginous,  and  albuminous  foods. 

A  subdivision  sometimes  used  is  that  of  the  "  complete  "  foods, 
such  as  eggs  and  milk  which  in  a  single  article  comprise  all  the 
necessary  ingredients  and  elements  to  support  life,  and  "incom- 
plete "  foods,  which  are  capable  of  maintaining  life  but  a  compara* 
tively  short  time. 

Foods  may  be  classed  as  to  their  source  primarily  into  animal 
and  vegetable  foods. 

Animal  foods  consist  of  meats,  fowl,  fish,  shell  fish,  and  crusta- 
ceans, eggs,  milk  and  its  products,  animal  fats,  gelatin.  The  vege- 
table foods  are  subdivided  into  cereals,  vegetables  proper,  fruits, 
sugars,  vegetable  oils. 
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The  simplest  chemical  classification  possible  is  that  advocated  by 
^aron   von  Liebig,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  really  scientific 
<iivision  of  foods.     He  grouped  all  foods  into  two  classes — 
a.  Nitrogenous,    b.  Non-nitrogenous, 

Each  of  these  classes  contains  food  materials  derived  from  both 
mhe  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  although  the  majority  of  the 
.animal  substances  belong  to  the  nitrogenous,  and  the  majority  of 
"^-egetable  substances  to  the  non-nitrogenous  group. 

a.  The  nitrogenous  group  von  Liebig  regarded  as  containing 
**  plastic  "  elements— i.  e.,  they  are  essentially  <*  tissue  builders  "  or 
^*  flesh  formers/' 

Nitrogenous  foods  are  sometimes  called  **azotiscd  foods"  or 
•*  albuminoids  " — that  is,  substances  resembling  albumin.  They  con- 
^i^t  chiefly  of  the  four  elements  carbon^  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
miitrogen,  to  which  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  arc 
usually  joined.  These  elements  for  the  most  part  are  combined  as 
some  form  of  albumin. 

Nitrogenous  or  proteid  foods  are  non-crystallisable,  but  coagula- 
l>le,  principally  fluid  or  semisolid  substances.  They  are  fermenta- 
ble, and  under  some  conditions  will  putrefy. 

The  nitrogenous  group  comprises  all  forms  of  animal  food,  ex- 
cepting fats  and  glycogen.  It  includes,  therefore,  albumins  and  gela- 
tins. Its  chief  representatives  are  milk,  eggs,  crustaceans,  fish,  shell 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  It  also  contains  such  nitrogenous  substances  as 
occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  or  "  vegetable  albuminoids." 

^.  The  second  or  nonnitrogcnous  group  von  Liebig  called 
"  respiratory  or  calorifacient  foods/*  because  their  function  in  the 
body  is  to  furnish  fuel  or  maintain  animal  heat.  Since  this  original 
classification  was  suggested  it  has  been  established  that  the  non- 
nitrogenous  aliments  supply  energy  as  force,  manifested  through 
muscular  action,  hence  they  are  also  called  '*  force  producers,"  in 
distinction  from  the  nitrogenous  **  tissue  formers." 

This  is  a  convenient  distinction  to  adopt,  but  it  must  not  be  held 
too  absolutely,  for  in  emergencies  the  tissue  builders  are  used  as 
force  producers  and  heat  givers  as  well. 

The  non- nitrogenous  group  contains  strictly  only  the  three  ele- 
ments  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  although  various  salts  are 
mixed  with  both  vegetable  and  animal  foods.  It  includes  all  forms 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  cereals,  starches,  sugars,  gums,  fats  and 
oils*  which  are  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  organic  acids.  Many 
vegetables,  besides  some  fruits,  contain  considerable  nitrogen. 
mny  of  the  vegetables,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  starch  granules,  contain 
certain  proportion  of  nitrogenous  material  which  is  chiefly  used  in 
ihc  formation  of  outside  coverings  for  the  purpose  of  giving  protcc- 
lion  and  affording  firmness  of  resistance  to  a  softer  pulp  within* 
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Neither  is  animal  food  strictly  nitrogenous,  on  account  of  its  fat 
and  glycogen,  nor  is  vegetable  food  strictly  non-nitrogenous,  owing 
to  its  albuminoids  and  other  forms  of  proteids,  yet  this  classification 
is  a  very  convenient  and  simple  one  which  has  met  with  general 
acceptance.  It  will  be  used  in  this  book  whenever  a  further  degree 
of  subdivision  is  not  needed,  but  always  with  the  understanding  that 
it  has  only  a  general  and  not  too  literal  application,  and,  unless 
otherwise  distinctly  specified, "  nitrogenous  food  "  will  be  understood 
to  include  animal  food,  and  "  non-nitrogenous  food "  to  include 
vegetable  food  of  all  kinds,  and  vice  versa. 

The  following  analyses  by  Hofmann  and  Parkes  of  several  com- 
mon  foods  illustrate  the  mixed  character  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foods  and  the  difficulties  of  a  purely  chemical  basis  of  classification : 


Table  of  Composition  of  Some  Common  Foods. 
(Hofmann.) 


Fat  beef. . 
Lean  beef 
Pea  flour . 
Wheat . . , 
Rice 


Nitrogenous 
constituents. 


51.4 
89.4 
27.3 
16.6 

7.7 


Fat. 


45.6 
5.5 
0.8 
0.9 
0.4 


Carbo. 
hydrates. 


68.9 
81.9 
91.2 


Sidta. 


3.0 

5.1 
3.0 
0.6 
0.7 


ToCaL 


ICO 
ICO 
100 
ICO 
XOO 


Table  of  Composition  of  Common  Foods. 
(Abridged  from  Parkes.) 


Akticlbs. 


Beefsteak 

Fat  pork 

Smoked  ham 

Whitefish 

Poultry 

White  wheat  in  bread 

Biscuit 

Oat  meal 

Maize 

Macaioni 

Arrowroot 

Peas  (dry) 

Potatoes 

Carrots 

Cabbages 

Butter 

Egg  (i-io  for  shell) 

Cheese 

Milk  (specific  gravity,  1032). 

Cream 

Skimmed  milk 

Sugar 


Water. 


74.4 
390 
27.8 
78.0 
74.0 
40.0 

8.0 
15.0 
13.5 
13. 1 
15.4 
15.0 
74.0 
85.0 
91.0 

6.0 

73.5 
36.8 
86.8 
66.0 
88.0 
3.0 


Proteids. 


20.5 
9.8 
24.0 
18. 1 
21.0 
8.0 
15.6 
12.6 

10. o 

9.0 

0.8 

22.0 
2.0 
1.6 
1.8 
0.3 
13.5 
33-5 
4.0 

2.7 
4.0 


Fats. 


3.5 
48.9 

36.5 
2.9 
3.8 
1.5 
1.3 
5.6 
6.7 
0.3 

2.0 

0.16 

0.25 

5.0 

91.0 

II. 6 

24- 3 

3.7 

26.7 

1.8 


Carbo. 
hydrates. 


49.2 

73.4 
63.0 

64.5 
76.8 

83.3 

53.0 

21.0 

8.4 

5.8 


4.8 
2.8 

5.4 
96.5 


Salts. 


1.6 

2.3 

10. 1 

x.o 

X.2 

1-3 
X.7 
3.0 

X.4 

0.8 

o.a7 

2.4 

i.o 

x.o 

0.7 
2.7 

x.o 

5.4 

0.7 

1.8 
0.8 
0.5 
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Another  classification  is  that  of  Prout,  who  grouped  foods  as 
follows : 

I.  Aqueous,     2,  Saccharine.     3.  Oleaginous.     4.  Albuminous. 
This  arrangement  fails  to  provide  separate  groups  for  salineSi 

starches,  and  gelatinous  substances. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  work,  it  is  found  convenient  to 
subdivide  foods  more  accurately,  and  the  following  classification  is 
adopted : 

L  Water. 

II.  Salts. 

IIL  Proteids  (chiefly  albumins  and  the  allied  gelatin). 

IV.  Starches. 

V.  Sugars. 

VI.  Fats  and  oils. 

Some  writers  class  oxygen  in  a  separate  division  among  foods. 
This  seems  hardly  necessary,  unless  one  is  to  make  a  separate  divi* 
&ioo  for  hydrogen,  and  in  fact  for  each  element. 

The  primary  object  of  food  classification  is  to  obtain  a  practical 
working  basis  of  subdivision,  and  the  less  complex  this  is  made»  the  bet- 
ter Further  details  of  grouping  belong  to  the  refinements  of  physio- 
logical or  organic  chemistry^  and  are  out  of  place  in  the  present  work. 

FORCE  PRODUCTION.  ENERGY  FROM  FOOD. 

The  two  ultimate  u^es  of  all  food  are  to  supply  the  body  with 
materials  for  growth  or  renewal,  and  with  energy  or  the  capacity  for 
doing  work.  The  energy  received  in  a  latent  form,  stored  in  the 
various  chemical  combinations  of  foods,  is  liberated  as  kinetic  or 
active  energy  in  two  chief  forms:  first,  as  heat;  second,  as  motion. 
Force  is  the  manifestation  of  energy.  The  force  developed  by  a 
healthy  adult  man  at  ordinary  labour  averages  3,400  foot  tons  per 
ditm^  a  foot  ton  being  the  amount  of  force  required  to  raise  a  weight 
of  one  ton  through  the  height  of  one  foot.  Of  this»  somewhat  less 
than  one  fifth  is  expended  in  motion,  and  somewhat  more  than  four 
fifths,  or  2,840  foot  tons,  in  heat,  which  maintains  the  body  icmpera- 
ture  at  its  normal  average. 

A  man  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — or  over  one 
tlitrteeneh  of  a  ton — obviously  expends  considerable  energy  in 
merely  moving  his  own  body  about  from  place  to  place,  aside  from 
carrying  any  additional  burden. 

The  original  force  developed  in  the  various  functions  of  animal 
life  which  result  in  heat  production  and  motion  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  stored  by  plants  in  the  latent  form 
of  certain  chemical  compounds — chiefly  starches  and  sugars — which, 
OQ  being  consumed  as  food  by  animals,  furnish  energy. 
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A  useful  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  processes  of  nu- 
trition and  development  of  energy  from  food  in  the  human  body 
and  the  energy  derived  from  a  steam  engine  and  boiler.  In  both 
cases  the  main  source  of  energy  is  oxidation,  and  principally  of  car- 
bon. In  both  cases  the  latent  energy  of  the  carbon  liberated  by 
oxidation  processes  is  converted  into  heat  and  motion,  forms  of 
energy  which  bear  a  definite  relation  to  one  another.  If  a  large 
part  of  the  original  latent  energy  is  converted  into  heat,  less  will 
yield  motion,  and  conversely.  The  proportion  of  these  two  forces 
to  each  other  is  in  the  case  of  the  most  perfectly  constructed  en- 
gine about  one  of  motion  to  eight  of  heat;  whereas  in  the  human 
body  it  was  calculated  by  Helmholtz  that  the  motion  obtainable 
from  a  given  amount  of  food  may  stand  in  relation  to  the  heat  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  five.  Hence,  as  regards  the  production  of 
work  through  motion,  the  human  body  is  a  more  perfectly  con- 
structed machine  than  the  engine.  Furthermore,  after  combustion 
of  the  carbon  by  the  fires  of  the  boiler  a  certain  amount  of  waste 
matter  or  ash  is  produced.  If  this  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  it 
obstructs  the  draught  and  interferes  with  active  oxidation^  In  the 
human  body,  in  like  manner,  the  fuel  or  food  consumed  produces 
ashes,  such  as  urea  and  other  forms  of  waste  material,  which,  if  not 
removed,  accumulate  in  the  system  and  embarrass  or  retard  the 
normal  oxidation  processes.  The  body  possesses  the  additional 
power  of  sorting  and  modifying  the  fuel  food  which  it  receives  so 
as  to  develop  its  energy  to  the  best  advantage  in  different  organs. 

Whether  elementary  substances  are  burned  outside  of  the  body 
or  oxidised  within  the  body,  the  resulting  products  are  the  same. 
There  can  be  no  loss  of  matter,  and  there  can  be  no  loss  of  energy. 
The  matter  is  simply  changed  in  form  by  molecular  rearrangement, 
the  energy  is  converted  from  one  type  into  another.  The  following 
simple  experiment  will  illustrate  this  point:  In  a  large  covered  glass 
jar  place  an  ounce  of  alcohol  in  a  small  metal  vessel.  Also  place  in 
the  jar  a  little  lime  water  in  a  tumbler,  and  a  thermometer.  On 
igniting  the  alcohol  and  allowing  it  to  burn  away  completely,  a  film  of 
aqueous  vapour  will  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  jar,  and  a  film 
of  calcium  carbonate  will  form  on  the  surface  of  the  lime  water  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  carbonic-acid  gas  with  the  lime  water.  The. 
thermometer  will  indicate  a  rise  in  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  jar. 
An  ounce  of  alcohol  consumed  as  food  will  be  similarly  converted 
into  carbonic-acid  gas  and  water,  and  in  this  process  the  body  heat 
will  be  increased.  No  substance  is  a  good  food  unless  it  fulfils  two 
conditions — viz.,  easy  assimilation  and  complete  combustion. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  different  food  fuels  should  be 
considered.     This  is  well  summarised  by  Woodruff  : 

"  For  instance,  cut  off  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and  death  ensues  in 
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from  one  to  ten  minutes.  If  water  is  withheld,  preventing  the  trans- 
portation of  the  fuel  and  oxygen  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  death 
follows  in  about  two  to  seven  days  or  more,  according  to  climate, 
exposure,  and  exercise.  If  the  fuel  itself  is  taken  away,  death  follows 
in  from  seven  to  forty  days  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of 
exposure  that  would  abstract  heat  and  the  amount  of  work  that 
would  use  up  the  energy  already  stored  up  in  the  body.  If  materials 
for  the  repair  of  tissues  be  excluded,  death  follows  in  a  variable  time, 
dependent  upon  the  importance  of  the  tissue  that  is  being  starved — 
a  time  varying  from  a  week  if  all  nitrogen  is  excluded,  to  several 
months  if  the  vegetable  acids  are  excluded,  or  even  to  several  years" 
— ^if  certain  more  obscure  substances  are  withheld. 

It  still  remains  extremely  difficult  in  the  case  of  all  foods  to 
trace  their  final  uses  in  the  body  and  determine  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy  what  proportions  of  each  furnish  respectively  energy, 
repair  of  tissue,  and  heat,  for  there  are  no  more  complex  chemical 
processes  known  than  those  of  tissue  metabolism. 

In  order  to  study  the  quantity  of  energy  which  may  be  derived 
from  different  varieties  of  food,  a  man  or  an  animal  may  be  placed 
in  an  apparatus  known  as  a  calorimeter.  This  apparatus  is  con- 
structed as  follows:  It  consists  of  a  large  double  box  surrounded  by 
one  or  more  jackets  of  non-conducting  material,  such  as  asbestos. 
The  space  between  the  double  layers  of  the  box  is  filled  with  water, 
and  an  animal  is  placed  inside  of  the  box  and  supplied  with  air  at  a 
uniform  temperature.  A  measured  quantity  of  food  is  given.  All 
the  excretions  of  the  animal  are  then  collected,  carefully  weighed, 
measured,  and  compared  with  the  bulk  of  ingested  food.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  walls  of  the  calorimeter  will  be  found  to 
have  risen  after  some  time,  and  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in 
order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  this  water  through  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees  is  quickly  calculated.  In  this  manner  may  be  estab- 
Uahed  the  relations  of  different  diets  to  heat  production.  The  unit 
of  measurement  used  is  the  calorie,  which  is  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  j  kilogramme  of  water  from  o**  to  i°  C,  which  equals 
1.53  foot  tons. 

It  is  a  more  complex  problem  to  establish  the  same  relation  in 
regard  to  motion,  but  it  may  be  ascertained  in  a  general  way  by 
feeding  men  or  animals  upon  a  known  and  measured  quantity  of 
food,  and  requiring  them  to  perform  muscular  work. 

Elaborate  investigations  have  been  made  with  all  the  prmcipal 
classes  of  foods  in  order  to  estimate  their  nutrient,  their  heat-pro- 
ducing, and  their  force-producing  value,  and  many  tables  have  been 
issued  furnishing  statistics  of  this  character.  It  should  be  remem- 
t>cred  that  all  this  work  is  merely  approximate,  and  that  the  liability 
to  error  in  the  various  factors  is  considerable,  but  in  a  general  way 
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the  results  are  instructive^  and  they  are  certainly  interesting  and  not 
altogether  without  practical  application. 

The  mere  calculation  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  a  food  does 
not  at  all  show  its  force  value  in  the  body,  unless  it  can  at  the  same 
time  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  assimilable.  Many  substances.appear 
to  contain  abundant  food  energy  which  in  reality  are  not  economical 
foods  at  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  supplying  all  the  needs  of  the 
body ;  thus  beef  fat  is  wholesome,  but  it  contains  no  nitrogen  for 
tissue  building,  and  peas  contain  a  large  proportion  of  flesh  formers 
as  compared  with  heat  givers.  Wood  pulp  can  be  made  to  furnish 
cellulose  and  yield  much  energy,  but  it  is  worse  than  useless  in  the 
stomach  of  man,  although  some  of  the  lower  animals,  like  rodents, 
can  digest  it  and  make  it  available  for  nutrition.  Sugar  can  be 
made  from  old  rags  in  the  laboratory,  yet  no  stomach  can  deal  with 
such  material. 

Tables  are  now  available  for  the  calculation  of  the  force  value 
of  rations  for  large  bodies  of  men  under  different  conditions,  as,  for 
example,  soldiers  in  barracks  or  on  the  march,  which  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  careful  comparisons  between  the  income  and  output 
of  energy  of  the  body.  That  is  to  say,  a  study  of  the  force- producing 
value  of  different  classes  of  foods,  as  obtained  by  chemical  research 
in  the  laboratory,  is  carefully  compared  with  the  amount  of  waste 
matter  which  is  eliminated  by  the  system  while  a  man  is  being  fed 
upon  a  measured  quantity  of  food  and  kept  under  uniform  conditions 
as  regards  the  amount  of  work  performed.  In  this  manner  a  check 
is  established  upon  the  theoretical  calculations  of  food  values  as  com- 
pared with  their  practical  uses  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the 
body.  Obviously  these  experiments  require  great  care  and  system, 
and  if  they  are  to  be  made  of  intrinsic  value  they  can  only  be  con- 
ducted by  expert  physiological  chemists  upon  persons  who  are  willing 
to  subject  themselves  from  periods  varying  from  several  days  to 
several  weeks  to  conditions  involving  monotony  of  diet  and  ex- 
istence. For  this  reason  the  number  of  actual  experiments  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  made  is  comparatively  small,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  must  be  accepted  with  considerable 
allowance  for  possible  error.  A  diet  system  to  which  a  man  may  be 
willing  to  submit  for  a  few  weeks  is  by  no  means  always  that  which 
will  prove  best  for  him  through  a  longer  period,  and  a  too  rigid  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  established  for  the  computation  of  the  force 
value  of  foods  yields  much  less  practical  results  than  the  experience 
derived  by  those  who  actually  control  the  commissary  department 
with  due  regard  to  proper  economy  and  variation  in  food,  but  entire- 
ly without  resort  to  calculations  of  grammes  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  etc. 

A  criticism  has  lately  reached  me  from  the  inmates  of  a  large 
girls'  college,  where  the  diet  has  for  some  time  been  experimentally 
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regulated  by  an  expert  in  such  matters,  that  ''  if  one  half  the  time 
were  bestowed  upon  properly  serving  and  selecting  the  food  that  is 
given  to  computation  of  its  force-producing  value,  the  girls  would 
have  very  much  better  appetites  and  digestion."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  easy  to  err  if  the  dictates  of  hunger  and  capriciousness  of  appe- 
tite are  allowed  to  wholly  control  diet.  In  the  lower  animals  the 
instincts  which  these  factors  develop  are  very  much  safer  guides  than 
in  the  case  of  man. 

Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  derived  from  experiments  of  the 
kind  under  discussion  is  certainly  useful  and  instructive,  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  its  relative  value  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
wide  range  of  circumstances  that  will  modify  its  application'which 
occur  in  the  organisation  of  different  individuals,  in  their  varying 
capacity  for  work,  and  in  the  condition  of  their  external  surroundings. 
With  this  word  of  explanation  the  following  tables  from  different  au- 
thors are  reproduced.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  some  few 
discrepancies  among  them,  but  the  cause  has  been  explained  above. 

The  following  table  of  analyses,  given  by  Captain  C.  E.  Woodruff, 
M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Army,  differs  in  some  details 
from  the  preceding  table  by  Parkes,  (p.  6),  and  adds  several  in- 
gredients together  with  the  calories. 

Percentage  Composition  of  Edible  Portions  of  Garrison  Ration, 


Bacon,  fat 

Bcmns 

Poik,  salt  and  fat 

Sugar,  greund 

Sugar,  brown  issue 

Flour. 

Beef 

PoUtoes. 

Onions 

Oatmeal 

Commeal 

Canned  apples 

Dried  apples 

Tapioca  or  cornstarch . . . 
Butter. 

a::::::::::::::::: 

Rice 

Canned  com 

Canned  tomatoes 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli. 

Milk,  fresh 

Milk,  condensed 

Peas 

Raisins 

Cheese 

Prunes 

Cabbage 


Water. 


20.0 
12.6 
12. 1 

2.0 

3.0 
12.5 
55.0 
78.9 
87.6 

7.6 
15.0 
83.2 
25.0 

2.0 
10.5 

43.7 
12.0 
12.4 
81.3 
96.0 
13. 1 
14. 1 
25.0 
12.3 
40.0 
35.0 
30.0 
92.0 


Protein. 


8.00 

23.10 

0.90 


11.00 

17.10 
2.10 

1.4 
15.10 
9.20 
0.20 
0.90 


1. 00 

0.60 

7.4 

2.80 

0.80 

9.00 

0.843 

17.00 

26.70 

0.40 

33.00 

2.50 

2.10 


Fats. 


69.5 

2.0 
82.8 


I.O 

27.0 

O.I 

0.3 

7-1 
3.8 
0.4 
1.8 

85.0 

83.4 
0.4 
I.I 
0.4 
0.3 
0.802 

II. o 

1.7 

22.0 
'o!6 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


59-2 

97.8 
96.5 
74-9 

17.9 
10. 1 
68.2 
70.6 
15.9 
71.5 
97.8 
0.5 
55.0 

79.4 
13.2 

2.5 
76.8 

1.069 
44.00 
56.40 
24.00 

5.00 
12.0 

5-5 


Salts. 


2-5 

3.1 

4.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.9 

1.0 

0.6 

2.0 

1.4 

0.3 

1.4 

0.2 

3.0 

2.3 

4.0 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

0.8 

0.164 

3.0 

2.9 

0.6 

5.0 

0.6 

I.I 


Ener||;y, 
calories 
per  lb. 


3,080 
I|6l5 
3.510 
1.820 
1.795 
1,644 
1,460 

375 
225 
1,850 
1.645 
315 
1,418 
1,820 

3.615 
1,023 
3.570 
1,630 

345 

80 

1,406 

418 
1.595 
1.565 

440 
1,600 

140 

155 
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Ham 

Apricots,  canned. 

Barley 

Chocolate 

Sausage 

Oysters 

Salmon,  canned.. 

Crabs 

Crackers 


Water. 

Protein. 

Fatf. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Salts. 

41.5 

16.7 

39- 1 

.... 

2.7 

50.0 

2.00 

30.0 

0.6 

.... 

13.00 

2.7 

76.0 

3.0 

12.0 

20.00 

50.0 

lO.O 

4.0 

41.2 

13.80 

42.8 

.... 

2.2 

87.1 

6.00 

1.2 

3.7 

2.0 

63.6 

21.60 

13.4 

1.4 

.... 

15.0 

I.O 

.... 

... 



10.3 

9-4 

70.5 



EncD^y, 
calorws 
per  lb. 

i»96o 

460 
1,800 
2,650 
2.065 

230 

965 

526 

1,900 


Church  furnishes  the  following  table  showing  the  number  of  tons 
which  it  is  calculated  could  be  raised  through  the  height  of  one  foot 
by  the  complete  combustion  of  a  single  pound  of  each  kind  of  food. 
In  the  body  only  about  a  fifth  of  this  energy  would  develop  work,  the 
rest  going  into  heat  production : 

I  pound  beef  fat         raises  5,649  tons  i  foot  high, 
oatmeal  "      2,439    " 

gelatin  "      2,270    " 

lean  beef  "        885     " 

"       potatoes  "        618     "        "        " 

milk  "        390    " 

"       ground  rice      "     2,330    "        "        " 

Standards  for  Daily  Dietaries. 

(Compiled  by  Atwater.) 

Weights  of  nutrients  and  calories  of  energy  (heat  units)  in  nutrients  required  in  food 

per  day. 


1.  Children  to  a  year  and  a  half 

2.  Children  of  two  to  six  years 

3.  Children  of  six  to  fifteen  years .... 

4.  Aged  women 

5.  Aged  man 

6.  "Women  at  moderate  work  (Voit). . 

7.  Man  at  moderate  work  (Voit) 

8.  Man  at  hard  work  (Voit) 

9.  Man  with  moderate  exercise  (Play- 

fair) 

10.  Active  labor  (Playfair) 

1 1.  Hard  labor  (Playfair) 

12.  Women   with  light   exercise  (At- 

water)   

13.  Man  with  light  exercise  (Atwater). 

14.  Man  at  moderate  work  (Atwater).. 

15.  Man  at  hard  work  (Atwater) 

16.  Man  at  moderate  work  (Moleschott) 

17.  Man  at  moderate  work  (Wolff).. . . 


NUTRIENTS. 


Potential 

Protem. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Total. 

tnergf. 

Grammes. 

Grammes, 

Grammes. 

Grms, 

Caiori99. 

28 

yi 

75 

140 

T^l 

(20-36) 

(30-45) 

(60-90) 

55 

40 

200 

295 

X.418 

(36-70) 

(35-48) 

(100-250) 

,     75 

43 

325 

443 

2,041 

(70-80) 

(37-50) 

(250-400) 

80 

50 

260 

390 

1.859 

100 

68 

350 

518 

2.477 

92 

44 

400 

536 

2,426 

118 

56 

500 

674 

3»055 

145 

100 

450 

695 

3.370 

119 

51 

531 

701 

3.139 

156 

71 

568 

795 

3.62Q 

3.748 

185 

71 

568 

824 

80 

80 

300 

460 

2,300 

100 

100 

360 

460 

2,820 

125 

125 

450 

700 

3.520 

150 

150 

500 

800 

4,060 

130 

40 

550 

720 

3.160 

120 

35 

540 

695 

3,032 

FORCE  PRODUCTION.    ENERGY  FROM   FOOD. 
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Landois  and  Stirling  give  the  following  table,  which  differs  some- 
what from  the  foregoing  in  the  relative  proportion  of  fats  and 
starches.  An  adult  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  work  takes  in  as 
food  per  diem — 


C 

H. 

N. 

0. 

120  gjammes  albamin,  containing. . . . 

90       ••         fats,  containing 

330       "         starches,  containing .... 

64.18 

70.20 

146.82 

8.60 
TO.  26 
20.33 

18.88 

28.34 

9.54 

162.85 

281.20 

39.19 

18.88 

200.73 

Add     744. II  grammes  O.  from  the  air  by  respiration. 
•*    2,818.00       "         H,0. 
'*         32.00       "         inorganic  compounds  (salts). 

The  whole  is  equal  to  three  kilogrammes  and  a  half  (seven 
pounds),  i.  e.,  about  a  twentieth  of  the  body  weight,  so  that  about 
six  per  cent  of  the  water,  about  six  per  cent  of  the  fat,  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  albumin,  and  about  0.4  per  cent  of  the  salts  of  the 
body  are  daily  transformed  within  the  organism. 

An  adult  doing  a  moderate  amount  of  work  gives  off  in  grammes : 


By  respiration.. 
By  perspiration. 

By  urine 

By  faeces 


Water. 


330 
660 

1,700 
128 


2,818 


248.8 
2.6 

9.8 

20.0 


281.2 


3.3 
3.0 


6.3 


15.8 

3.0 


18.8 


O. 


651.15 

7.2 
II. I 
12.0 


681.45 


10 

125 

90 

450 

U30 


The  following  table  is  a  fair  average  work  ration  in  round  num- 
bers, based  on  such  data  as  those  in  the  foregoing  tables : 

Estimated  Work  Ration,  Maximum  and  Minimum, 

(Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards.)  For  one  dmy. 

Proteid,  grammes J  J^ 

Fat,  grammes. 

Carbohydrates,  grammes 

Calories ]3'5oo 

{  3.000 

About  thirty  grammes  of  salts  should  be  added  to  this  (Landois). 

The  bare  subsistence  ration  is  much  less,  as  follows : 

Estimated  Life  Ration. 
(Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards.)  p^  ^  ^^ 

Proteid,  grammes 75 

Fat,  grammes 40 

Carbohydrates,  grammes 325 

Calories 2,000 
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Prof.  Egleston's  standard  of  nutrition  is  high.  He  places  the 
daily  allowance  of  nutritive  material  at  700  grammes,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Carbohydrates, 400  grammes ;  fats,  150  grammes;  proteid,  150 
grammes ;  yielding  in  all,  3,650  calories. 

The  average  percentage  of  the  different  food  classes  needed  to 
sustain  a  man  in  perfect  health  is  thus  given  in  the  Kensington  Mu- 
seum Handbook  on  Food : 


Water. 81.5 

Albuminoids  or  flesh  formers 3.9 

Starches  and  sugars zo.6 

Fat 3.0 

Salt(NaCl) 0.7 

Phosphates,  potash  salts,  etc 0.3 

An  Ideal  Ration  with  Solid  Food. 
(Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards.) 


AMOUNT. 

PKOTBID. 

FAT. 

CAKBOHYOKATn. 

Matsmal. 

Gmu. 

Oi. 

Gmu. 

Of. 

Gmu. 

Of. 

Gnns. 

Oi. 

CaloffWi. 

Bread 

453-6 

226.8 

226.8 

28.3 

113. 4 

453.6 

28.3 

14.17 

16 

8 
8 

I 

4 
16 

I 
_i 

31.75 

34.02 

12.52 

6  60 

3.63 

18  14 
0.14 

1. 12 
1.20 

0.44 
0.23 

0.13 
0.64 

2.26 

11.34 
2.04 
7.50 
4.42 

18.14 

12.27 

0.08 
0.40 
0  07 
0.26 
0.16 
0.64 

257.28 

9.60 

4.88 
90.72 
27.36 

9.04 

o.'ai 
0.17 
3.20 
0.96 

1,206.82 

Meat 

243. 72 
70.01 

135. 4a 
75.55 
613.21 
XI2.17 
XZ8.62 

Oysters 

Breakfast  cocoa. 
Milk 

Broth 

Sufl[ar 

Butter 

Total 

106.80 

.... 

57.97 

.... 

389.84 

.... 

a.575.5a 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  totals  are  somewhat  less  in  this  diet 
than  those  of  the  preceding  table,  which  was  designed  for  a  working 
man,  who  is  developing  more  calories. 

Table  of  Energy  estimated  in  Foot  Tons  instead  of  Calories  (Yeo). 
Energy  developed  by  one  ounce  of  the  following  foods  when  oxidised  in  the  body. 


Food  Stuff. 


Beef  (best  quality),  uncooked 

Meat  (served  to  soldiers),  uncooked, 

Beef  (fattened),  uncooked 

Meat,  cooked 

Corned  beef  (Chicago) 

Salt  beef 

Salt  pork 

Fat  pork 

Dried  bacon 

Smoked  ham 

Whitefish 

Poultry 

Bread 

Wheat  flour 


With  usual  perw 

Oneoanot 

centage  of  water. 

wateMree. 

Foot  tons. 

Fo^Un*, 

48.5 

199 

57.8 

243 

96.0 

280 

102.6 

240 

124.0 

217 

52.0 

138 

71.6 

166 

202.0 

336 

292.3 

346 

179.6 

267 

44.3 

209 

50.7 

204 

87.5 

147 

123.6 

146 

FORCE-PRODUCING  VALUE  OF  FOODS. 
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Food  Stuff. 


Biscuit 

Rice 

Omtmeal.. 

Maixe....   

Macaroni. 

MUlet 

Arrowroot 

Peas  (dried) 

Potatoes 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Butter 

^^{[S 

Cheese 

Milk  (cow's),  new . . 

Cream 

Skimmed  milk 

Sugar. 

Pemmican 

Ale  (Bass's  bottled). 
Stout  (Guinness) . . . 


With  usual  pcr- 
oentage  of  water. 


Factions, 
173.3 
126.5 
130.0 
132.0 
122.7 

"59 
116. 4 
118. 9 

33  o 

143 
13.0 

344.5 
67.3 

149.9 
26.9 

109.2 
20.4 

126.4 

270.1 
30.0 
41.5 


One  ounce 
water.free. 


F00it0m. 
189 
141 

154 
160 
146 
149 
138 
151 
141 

137 
158 
367 
265 
245 
225 

365 
181 
128 
293 
260 
360 


FORCE-PRODUCING  VALUE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
CLASSES  OF  FOODS. 

I.  Water. — Estimated  as  a  force  producer  within  the  body,  water 
may  be  said  to  have  comparatively  little  value.  Much  of  the  water 
which  is  either  drunk  or  ingested  in  combination  with  foods  passes 
through  the  body  unchanged,  and  is  eliminated  from  one  or  more  of 
the  excreting  surfaces ;  but  some  of  it  is  undoubtedly  altered  or  split 
up  into  elements  which  unite  with  other  compounds.  The  nature  of 
these  processes  is  obscure,  and  as  yet  very  little  understood.  It  is 
believed  also  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  produced  in  the  body 
by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  occurs  incident  to  other 
chemical  change,  or  by  the  liberation  of  water  from  more  complex 
moKecules.  Water  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  food  because  it  enters 
into  the  structural  composition  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and, 
in  fact,  constitutes  rather  more  than  two  thirds  (70  per  cent)  of 
the  entire  body  weight.  Its  importance  is  readily  appreciated  after 
it  has  been  withheld  from  the  diet  for  a  short  time,  when  striking 
physical  and  physiological  alterations  in  the  functions  of  the  body 
occur. 

Yeo  says  that,  "  assuming  the  water-free  food  to  be  23  ounces, 
and  a  man's  weight  to  be  150  pounds,  each  pound  weight  of  the 
body  receives  in  twenty-four  hours  0.15  ounce,  or  the  whole  body 
receives  nearly  a  hundredth  part  of  its  own  weight.  But  ordi- 
nary solid  food  contains  usually  between  50  and  60  per  cent  of 
water ;  and  if  we  add  this  to  the  water-free  solids,  the  total  daily 
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amount  oL  so-called  dry  food  (exclusive  of  liquids)  is  about  48  to 
60  ouDces.  But  from  50  to  80  ounces  of  water  in  the  liquid  form 
is  usually  taken  in  addition,  and  this  would  make  the  total  supply 
of  water  equal  70  to  90  ounces,  or  half  an  ounce  for  each  pound  of 
body  weight." 

II.  Salts,— The  salts  have  practically  no  force  producing  power, 
but  they  are  concerned  in  tissue  formation  to  some  extent,  especially 
in  the  bones  and  teeth,  where  the  lime  and  magnesium  compounds 
are  the  most  fixed  of  any  in  the  body.  Some  of  the  compounds  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  which  occur  in  meat  and  bran  are  undoubt- 
edly associated  with  the  development  of  energy  in  the  body,  but  the 
salts  are  already  saturated  and  stable,  and,  although  their  functions 
as  laboratory  agents  within  the  body  are  numerous,  they  may  be  left 
out  of  calculations  of  force-producing  foods. 

III.  Proteids,  Carbohydrates,  and  Fats.— It  is  easy  to  de- 
termine  with  accuracy  the  force  value  of  a  pound  of  albumin  by 
chemical  analysis,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  energy 
contained  in  it  will  all  be  developed  in  the  body  at  exactly  the  right 
time  or  even  within  a  sufficiently  short  period  to  enable  the  system 
to  utilise  it  completely.  Von  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  have  shown  that 
during  the  performance  of  hard  labour  the  consumption  of  albumin 
remains  practically  the  same  as  during  rest,  whereas  fully  three  and 
a  half  times  as  much  fat  is  consumed  and  the  amount  of  carbohy- 
drates remains  unaltered,  the  diet  being  abundant  when  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  influence  of  varying  external  conditions.  Hence 
for  hard  labour,  beef  should  not  be  increased  so  much  as  fats,  pork, 
butter,  oil,  etc.  The  latter  are  good  heat  producers,  and  good  foods 
for  both  nerves  and  muscles.  The  daily  quantity  of  solid  food  con- 
sumed by  an  adult  male  at  ordinary  work  will  range  between  50  and 
60  ounces,  and  that  of  water  drunk  is  about  the  same.  The  require- 
ments of  severe  labour,  if  continued,  exceed  this  range,  so  that  as 
much  as  75  ounces  of  solid  food  may  become  necessary,  and  this  should 
be  mainly  in  the  form  of  albuminates  and  fats.  The  standard  diet 
for  twenty-four  hours  for  a  healthy  adult  male  at  ordinary  work 
should  contain,  in  round  numbers,  20  grammes  of  nitrogen  (con- 
tained i;i  120  grammes  of  proteid)  and  320  grammes  of  carbon,  a 
proportion  of  i  to  16,  but,  because  the  food  is  best  taken  in  the  form 
of  a  mixed  diet,  the  proportion  may  be  stated  as  one  part  of  nitro- 
genous or  animal  food  to  three  or  three  and  one  half  of  non-nitro- 
genous or  vegetable  food.  Ordinary  albuminous  food  yields,  on  the 
average,  about  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

For  an  adult  male  the  average  consumption  of  nitrogen  being  20 
grammes  per  diem,  the  ordinary  allowance  for  daily  variation  docs 
not  exceed  3  grammes  on  either  side  of  this  standard.  For  a  man 
of  average  weight — that  is,  67  kilogrammes — the  daily  allowance  of 
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food  ranges  from  6  to  9  grains  of  carbon,  and  0.25  10  0.36  grain  ot 
nitrogen  per  kilogramme  of  body  weight.  Those  eltrmerjiary  foods 
which  approach  most  nearly  in  composition  the  economical  propor- 
tion of  nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous  material  arc  cow's  milk  and 
wheal  ilour.  In  the  former  this  proportion  is  one  to  three,  in  the 
latter  one  to  four  and  a  half, 

The  question  of  the  nutritive  value  of  any  fixed  diet  cannot  be 
solely  estimated  from  variations  in  the  body  weight,  fur  the  toss  of 
water  or  of  albumin  may  increase  while  fat  is  stored  up.  Neither 
can  the  quantity  of  food  eaten  be  relied  upon  for  this  purpose,  for 
from  habit  one  man  may  eat  more  than  another  while  doing  the  same 
work,  and  may  eat  more  than  he  needs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine from  the  various  excreta  alone  whether  the  body  has  had  a 
suitable  quantity  of  nourishment^  for  they  arc  too  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  "  life  will  soon  become  extinct  if  the  nutriment  given  be 
measured  by  the  metabolism  of  starvation  '*  (Bauer), 

A  man  in  perfect  health  might  easily  lose  weight  upon  the  iden- 
tical  diet  which  would  enable  an  emaciated  and  feeble  invalid  to  gain 
Aesh.  In  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  for  example,  one  often 
sees  evidence  of  a  daily  gain  in  weight  while  the  quantity  of  food  is 
still  far  below  that  necessary  to  support  a  healthy  man  in  vigour.  The 
needs  of  the  organism  at  any  particular  time  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  digestive  organs  in 
prescribing  the  quantity  of  food  consumed.  In  making  calculations 
for  the  quantity  of  food  required  by  large  numbers  of  persons  under 
any  conditions,  somewhat  more  than  the  averages  above  stated 
should  be  always  included  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  variations 
in  absorption  and  assmiilalion  of  the  food  by  different  individuals, 
(See  Quantity  of  Food  Required.) 

The  carbohydrates  are  not  as  available  for  the  repair  and  growth 
of  the  tissues  as  the  fats,  but  by  their  oxidation  they  save  tissue 
waste,  and  furnish  both  heat  and  muscle  force, 

Bauer  says:  **  The  easy  metabolism  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the 
body  must  not  be  regarded  as  depending  on  their  great  aflinity  for 
oxygen;  its  cause  is  to  be  sought  far  more  in  the  properties  of  the 
animal  tissues,  ,  .  .  The  action  of  the  carbohydrates  agrees  in 
many  respects  with  that  of  fat,  since  ihey  are  in  like  manner  capa- 
ble of  protecting  from  metabolism  a  certain  amount  of  the  cir- 
llating  albumin  and  of  assisting  its  transformation  into  organic 
jumin.'* 

But  the  destruction  of  carbohydrates  in  the  body  is  very  com- 
plete, even  when  eaten  in  excess,  and  herein  they  differ  from  the 
fats,  **an  excess  of  which  in  the  food  invariably  produces  an  acces- 
sion of  fat,"  From  these  and  other  statements  made  by  Hauer  he 
argues  that  probably  the  carbohydrates  do  not  directly  form  fat  in 
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STIMULATING    FOODS. 

In  \\\*'  l;.''/;i'l'r-.?  sr.-fis*;  al!  Uj<A  :<  stimulaiing  to  the  functional  ac- 
iiviH'-.  't\  Ml':  li'/^ly  ;  i>ii  wiieii  ihe  di'^esiive  and  assimilative  powers 
.\\t'  l.,wit«d,  !«;  >  v;iri«:iy  and  less  quantiiy  of  food  can  be  tolerated. 
.iml  1  *,';'!■■  ili.'it  in  health  arc  never  needed  may  become  necessities; 
■,ii(  h  foofi ,,  lor  example,  are  ^od-liver  oil  and  the  various  prepara- 
iioir.  I A  Miiat,  .Hf.U  as  aihuinose>  or  peptones,  meat  juice,  etc. 

(  I'liani  \ttt,i\  substances  have  a  distinctly  stimulating  action  at 
.ill  tiinr'.  I  hr  v.irious  condiments  possess  a  local  action  of  this 
Kind  ii|inn  I  In-  .ilnnriitary  orj^ans,  but  not  a  general  or  systemic  ac- 
II, HI  Mil'  l.itiri  siimulalion,  manifested  especially  upon  the  nerve- 
iim-.«  111. II  apiMiaius,  is  derived  from  such  substances  as  strong  beef 
r\u.iti-..  «nihM-,  tcji,  and  ahohol,  all  of  which  at  times  are  of  great 
M'l  \  iM-  III  I  he  diriciic  treatment  of  disease. 
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ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  FOOD. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  details  of 
the  economic  value  of  foods,  but  brief  reference  to  one  or  two  facts 
will  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  topic. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  annual  cost  of  food  production  in 
the  United  States  is  at  least  three  billion  dollars,  and  the  cost  of 
production  must  be  doubled  in  estimating  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

Naturally,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  tabulate  the  cost  of 
feeding  large  bodies  of  men  employed  by  contract,  or  patients  in 
hospitals  and  institutions.  Some  of  these  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted with  great  care,  but  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  economic  diets  of  the  French  factory  operatives  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  penny  dinners  furnished  to  London  school  children, 
and  the  researches  made  by  Mrs.  Richards  and  Miss  Talbot  upon 
pupils  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Calculations  upon  a  much  larger  scale  are  available  as  a  basis 
for  the  supply  of  armies  and  navies.  Further  consideration  of 
this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  section  upon  Diet  for  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

The  economic  value  of  food  is  by  no  means  to  be  estimated  ex- 
clusively from  its  weight,  and,  as  suggested  by  Williams,  a  pound  of 
biscuit  may  contain  more  actual  force-producing  material  than  a 
pound  of  beefsteak,  and  yet  the  body  may  be  able  to  assimilate  more 
of  the  beefsteak  and  derive  more  energy  therefrom ;  and  it  is  the 
chemical  processes  of  Nature  which  convert  such  substances  as  grass, 
which  are  not  assimilable  by  the  human  organism,  into  the  flesh  of 
the  ox,  which  is  readily  digested  by  man. 

It  is  economical  for  contractors  employing  large  bodies  of  men  in 
manual  labour  to  see  that  they  are  well  fed,  for  much  more  work 
proportionately  will  then  be  got  from  them. 

Carbohydrates  check  albuminous  waste,  and,  like  fats,  yield  both 
heat  and  mechanical  work ;  hence  good  bread,  sugar,  and  vegetables 
are  all  economical  foods  for  the  labourer.  Unlike  the  other  classes 
of  foods,  however,  they  do  not  produce  brawn,  and  do  not  enter  into 
the  actual  structure  of  the  tissues  to  any  great  extent,  although  the 
carbohydrates  may  be  found  existing  as  glycogen  in  some  of  the 
tissues,  like  the  muscles  and  liver.  In  general,  they  seem  to  be 
more  easily  metabolised  than  fats  or  proteids. 

The  following  tables  give  a  fair  conception  of  the  economical 
value  of  common  foods  in  relation  to  their  waste  residue  and  ca- 
pacity for  producing  work : 
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Ttu  Rrlairi^  Vahu  »f  Foods  fScammeOV. 
'Tbe  6g«res  reproeat  percestages  i 


As  food  fa 


Wheat 14 

Barky 12 

Oats 17 

Nonhern  com 12. 

Vmthcm  com 34 

Buckwheat & 

Kyc 6. 

Keans. ^4 

Peas 2? 

Lentils. 26 

kice 5 

Potatoes. I . 

Sweet  potatoes i 

Parsnips 2, 

Turnips * 

Carrots i 

Cah^iagc I 

Cauliflower 3 

Cucumbers o 

M  ilk  of  c/jw 5 

Milk,  human 3 

Veal 17 

\>.*-A 19 

I^mh 19 

Mutton 21 

Pork 17 

C.hickcn 21 

C^ylfih 16 

Trout 16 

SrncU 17 

Salmon 20 

Kck 17 

Herrinfj 18 

Halibut 18 

^>y>tcrs 12 

riam 12 

I.or/,f';r 14 

'  v'i(^  (white  of) 13 

K^J^js/yolk  of) 

Ilurt^r 

A  f  irhoke i 

A.j>;iraj;us o 

\'>7i'.>yX\ 8 

*    -irp     18 

;["'"^ 30 

'  ti»  rrirs Q 

^  \\<><tA:\\v 8 

'  r'Tirri -, 

^  iirr. lilts Q 

I '•'''••  'frrsig !!!!!!!!!!!! 

'  'i:    !  '5^ 

1  lam ^_ 

['"'-T ::::.::::::'  2? 

L.irfl 


66.4 
52.1 
50.5 

67-5 
39.2 
53.0 

75-2 
40.0 
41.0 
39.0 
S2.0 
15. S 
21.  3 

14.5 

4.0 
12.2 

0.2 

4.6 

*  -7 
8.0 
7.0 

14.3 
14.0 

14. 3 

14.0 

16.0 

1.9 

x.o 

OS 

Very  little 

Some  fat 


Ver>'  little 


29.8 

lOO-O 

19.0 

5-4 
62.5 

0.8 
28.0 
21.0 
88.0 

4-5 
6.8 

73.7 

57.9 

32.0 

4.8 

0.9 

100. o 

3.9 


1.6 
4.2 
3.0 
I.I 
4.1 
I.S 
0.5 
3.5 
2.5 
1-5 
0.5 
0.9 

2-9 

I.O 

0.5 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0-5 
1.0 
0.5 

2.3 
2.0 
2.2 
2.0 
2.2 

2.S 
2.5 
4.3 

5  or  6 

6  or  7 
3or4 

4  or  5 
3  or  4 

0.2 
2  or  3 

5  or  6 
2.8 
2.0 


1.8 
0.4 
0.5 
2.9 
4.7 

I.O 

1.8 
0.3 

3-4 
4.4 

I.O 

1-4 
1.2 


14.0 
14.0 
13.6 
14.0 
14.0 
14.2 
135 
14.  a 
14. 1 
14.0 
9.0 
74.8 
67.5 
79.4 
90.4 
82.5 

9'. 3 
90.0 
97.1 
S6.0 
89.5 
65.7 
65.0 
63.9 
63.0 
64.3 
73-7 
80.0 
78.0 
75.0 
74.0 
75.0 
75-0 
74-0 
87.2 

79.0 

84.2 
51.3 

76.6 
93.6 
28.6 
78.3 
36.5 
76.3 

92.0 
81.3 
24.0 
18.7 
28.6 
78.2 
76.5 

68!6 


3-4 
16.9 
16.9 

f  .1 

S.I 
22.4 

4.3 
17.7 
19.0 

19.5 
3.4 
7-1 
6.3 
3.0 
3  9 
3.2 
0.5 
0.8 
0.6 


0.7 


I.I 
1.4 

10.7 

2.3 

150 

16.0 
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AmcLBS. 


Onions 

Pearl  barley. 

Pears 

Pigeon 

Prunes 

Radishes . . . 

Suet 

Venison 

Vermicelli . . 
Whey 


As  mate- 
rial for  the 
muscles. 


0.5 

4.7 

O.I 

23.0 

3.9 
1.2 

20.4 
47.5 


As  heat 
givers. 


5.2 

78.0 

9.6 

1.9 

78.6 
7.4 

100. o 

8.0 
38.0 

4.6 


As  food  for 

the  brain 
and  nerv- 

Water. 

ous  system. 

0.5 

93.8 

0.2 

9.5 

86.4 

2.7 

72.4 

4.5 

13.0 

I.O 

89.1 

2.8 

68.8 

1.7 

12.8 

0.7 

94.7 

Waste. 


1.3 


Atkinsons  Table  of  Digestibility  of  Nutrients  of  Food  Materials, 


In  thb  Food  Materials  Bblow 

OF  THE  total  AMOIJNTS  OP  PROTBIN.,   PATS,   AND 

CARBOHVDRATBS  THE  FOLLOWING   PERCENTAGES 

WBXE  DIGESTED. 

Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbohydrates. 

Meat  and  fish   

Practically  all 
88  to  100 

81  to  100 
89 
84 
86 
74 
72 

79  to  92 

^    0 
93  to  98 

98 

96 

Eggs. 

Milk 

? 

Butter. 

Oleomargarine 

Wheat  bread 

99 
97 

1^ 

Com  (maize)  meal 

Rice 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Beets. 

Percentage  of  Nutrition  in  Various  Articles  of  Food  (Moss). 


Raw  cucumbers 2 

Raw  melons 3 

Boiled  turnips. ^\ 

Milk 7 

Cabbage 7-J 

Currants 10 

WTiipped  eggs 13 

Beets 14 

Apples 16 

Peaches 20 

Boiled  codfish 21 

Broiled  venison 22 

Potatoes 22^ 

Tried  veal 24 

Roast  poultry 26 


Raw  beef. 26 

Raw  grapes 27 

Raw  prunes 29 

Boiled  mutton 30 

Oatmeal  porridge 75 

Rye  bread 79 

Boiled  beans 87 

Boiled  rice 88 

Bariey  bread 88 

Wheat  bread 90 

Baked  com  bread 91 

Roiled  barley 92 

Butter 93 

Boiled  peas 93 

Raw  oil 96 
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Atkifuons  Table  fifr  NuirUnis  and  Poieniiai  Ejurgy  im  Dietaries  mf 
Different  People. 


utiKmrrs^ 


PlUCCfift. 


European  and  Japanese  dietaries  :  Crmu. 

Sewing   giri,  London — trages  93  cents 

(V.  >/j  per  week 53 

Fax:tonr  girl,  I>e:pMC,  Gennany — vages 

$i.2ipcTweck 52 

Underfed  labourers,  Lombardr,  Italr — 

die:  roosiiy  vegetable 82 

Tra;/j>ia    monk   in    cloUter,   rery  little 

exercise — vegetable  diet 6S 

Miners  at  severe  work.  Germany 133 

Brickmakers  (Italians  at  contract  work), 

Munich 187 

Brewery  labourer,  Munich,  very  severe 

work,  exceptior*al  diet 223 

German  v^^Idier^,  peace  footing 114 

German  soldier^,  war  footing 134 

German  soldiers,  Franco-<jerman  War — 

ex:raordinar>'  ration. 157 

Other  factory  operatives,  mechanics,  etc., 

Massachusetts 127 

Cilass  blowers,  Ea>t  Caml>ridge 95 

Private  well-to-do  family : 

Food  purchased 129 

Food  eaten 128 

College  students  from  Northern  and  East- 
em  Slates — boarding : 

Food  purchased 161 

Foo'l  eaten 138 

Club,  two  dietaries  of  the  same  club  : 

Foo'l  purchased 115 

Food  eaten 104 

College  football  team iSi 

Teamsters,  marble  workers,  etc.,  with  hard 

work,  Boston,  Mass 254 

Brickmakers,  Massachusetts 180 

United  States  Army  ration 120 

United  States  Navy  ration 143 


CarW»- 


33 

53 

40 

II 
"3 

117 

"3 
49 

53 

2S5 

1S6 
132 

183 
177 


204 

1S4 

163 
136 
292 

363 
365 
161 
184 


316 
301 
362 

469 

634 

675 

909 
4S0 
489 

331 

531 
481 

467 
466 

680 
622 

480 
421 

557 

826 
1. 150 

454 
520 


ToCaL      •Btneais. 


40«   . 

406 

484    ' 

548 
8S0 


1.820 

1940 

2.19s 

2.304 
4.195 


959        4A»i 


1.245 
633 
681 


844 
708  . 

779  . 

771   ■ 


I 


1.045 
944 

738  I 

661  ■ 

1.030  I 

1.443  ! 

1.695  I 

735  I 

847  ; 


5.692 
2,798 
3^093 


773      4.652 


4,428 
3.590 

4,146 
4.082 


5,345 
4.827 

3.874 
3.417 
5.742 

7.804 

8,848 
3.851 
4.998 


NUTRITION.    ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE    FOODS 
COMPARED. 

The  study  of  nutrition,  or  the  problem  of  tracing  the  food  prod- 
ucts, after  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal,  through  the  various 
changes  which  they  undergo  prior  to  elimination  in  the  compara- 
tively simple  forms  of  waste  matter — namely,  water,  urea,  and  CO, — 
has  long  baffled  the  science  of  physiological  chemistry.  There  are, 
however,  general  principles  that  are  established  both  by  analysis  and 
clinical  observation  which  concern  the  effect  upon  the  system  of  these 
different  classes  of  foods. 
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Among  the  lower  animals  the  effect  upon  the  whole  system  of 
modifications  in  nutrition  produced  by  special  methods  of  feeding 
are  much  more  striking  than  in  man,  as,  for  example,  the  feeding  of 
the  queen  bee,  and  of  draught  horses  as  compared  with  racers. 

Animal  food  is  believed  by  many  to  make  the  blood  rich  in  fibrin 
and  corpuscles,  and  to  mcrease  the  mineral  salts»  especially  the  phos- 
phates; it  both  repairs  the  old  and  forms  new  tissue;  it  improves  the* 
condition  of  the  muscles,  which  are  made  firmer  than  they  are  upon 
a  vegetable  diet,  and  it  favours  the  reduction  of  stored-up  or  surplus 
fat.  Under  some  conditions  it  may  produce  a  part  of  the  body  fat, 
although  most  of  it  is  derived  from  other  sources  (see  Obesity).  It 
also  increases  the  quantity  of  urates,  phosphates^  sulphates,  and  urea 
normally  present  in  the  urine,  and  tends  to  make  the  fluids  of  the 
body  somewhat  more  acid  or  less  alkaline. 

Bauer  (Dietar)'^  of  the  Sick)  says :  "  I'he  functional  activity  and 
resisting  power  of  the  organism  seem  to  be  essentially  connected 
with  the  presence  of  an  ample  supply  of  albumin," 

Animal  food  requires  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  for  its 
complete  cumbustion,  and  a  diet  of  this  nature  increases  the  demand 
for  oxygen  and  fav^ours  its  consumption.  Meal  in  general  has  a  more 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  system  and  is  more  ** strengthening" 
than  vegetable  food,  and  it  gives  rise  to  sensations  of  energy  and 
activity.  A  meal  consisting  of  meat  remains  an  hour  or  two  longer 
in  the  stomach  than  a  purely  vegetable  meal  It  seems  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  bulk  for  bulk,  to  a  greater  extent  and  for  a 
|}onger  time  than  vegetable  food,  anil  a  man  can  live  longer  upon  ex* 
rclusive  nitrogenous  food  than  upon  exclusive  carbonaceous  food. 
Animal  food  occupies  less  space  in  the  stomach,  and  is  more  portable 
lan  vegetable  food.  Moreover,  albuminous  foods  can  be  eaten  longer 
llone  without  exciting  loathing,  as  a  rule,  than  can  fats,  sugars,  or 
even  some  pure  starches.  In  fact,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  eat 
too  much  meat*  and  when  its  effects  are  not  counterbalanced  by  free 
outdoor  excrci?^,  it  produces  an  excess  of  waste  matter  which  accu- 
mulates and  causes  biliousness,  and  sometimes  lithiasis,  gout,  etc. 
Foihergill  wrote  :  **  In  an  excess  of  nitrogenised  food  we  find  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  lithiasis,  or  gout,  whether  regular,  irregular,  or 
L^uppresscd,  with  which  we  are  brought  into  contact,**  A  carbona- 
fcenus  diet  taxes  the  excretory  organs  to  a  lesser  degree  than  animal 
food. 

Sir  H,  I  hompson  says:  ♦'It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  regard  meat 
in  any  form  as  necessary  to  life/'  Nitrogenous  fond  man  must 
have,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  form  nf  meal,  which  **  to 
many  has  become  partially  desirable  only  by  the  force  of  habit,  and 
because  their  digestive  organs  have  thus  been  trained  to  deal 
with  it." 
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This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  traming  has  become  so  strongly  a 
matter  of  heredity  through  many  centuries  that  those  who  possess 
it  are  certainly  in  better  health  for  a  reasonable  allowance  of  meat  in 
their  dietary.  Errors  in  diet  are  far  more  common  on  the  side  of 
excessive  meat  eating  than  the  eating  of  too  much  vegetable  food, 
especially  among  civilised  communities.  In  the  temperate  tones  an 
increase  in  prosperity,  together  with  the  improvements  made  in  the 
methods  of  preparing  and  preserving  meat  as  well  as  those  in  breed- 
ing cattle  for  market  purposes,  tend  to  increase  the  habit  of  meat 
eating.  The  estimate  commonly  given,  in  which  meat  should  occupy 
one  fourth  and  vegetable  food  three  fourths  of  a  mixed  diet,  is  over- 
stepped by  many  persons  with  whom  the  proportion  may  be  two  to 
four.  There  is  often  too  much  eatmg  of  cold  meats  at  luncheon  for 
the  interests  of  health. 

The  proper  association  of  different  foods  always  keeps  healthy 
men  in  better  condition  than  too  long  continuance  of  any  selected 
diet  system. 

Sir  H.  Thompson,  in  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  a  well-pro- 
portioned diet,  says:  **  A  preference  for  the  high  flavours  and  stimu- 
lating scents  peculiar  to  the  flesh  of  vertebrate  animals  mostly 
subsides  after  a  fair  trial  of  milder  foods  when  supplied  in  variety. 
.  .  .  The  desire  for  food  is  keener,  the  satisfaction  in  gratifying  ap- 
petite is  greater  and  more  enjoyable  on  the  part  of  the  general  light 
feeder^  than  with  the  almost  exclusively  llcsh  feeder.  .  ,  .  Three 
fourths  at  least  of  the  nutrient  matters  consumed  are  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  A  reversal  of  the  proportions  indicated — that  is,  a 
ftjurth  only  from  the  latter  source*  with  three  fourths  of  vegetable 
produce— would  furnish  greater  variety  for  the  table,  tend  to  main- 
tain a  cleaner  palate,  increased  zest  for  food,  a  lighter  and  more 
active  brain,  and  a  better  state  of  health  for  most  people  not  en- 
gaged in  the  must  laborious  employments  of  active  life." 

This  comment  is  more  applicable  to  the  upper  classes  in  England 
than  in  this  country,  where  more  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivatton 
and  cooking  of  fresh  vegetables  and  the  preparation  of  vegetable 
products. 

Lethehy  wrote  :  "  The  best  proportions  for  the  common  wants  of 
the  animal  system  are  about  nine  of  fat,  twenty-two  of  flesh-forming 
substances,  and  sixty-nine  of  starch  and  sugar." 

Meats  which  are  deficient  in  fat  are  usually  eaten  with  added  fat. 
Thus  bacon  is  eaten  with  veal,  liver,  and  chicken,  and  most  fish  are 
cooked  with  butter  or  oil  Similarly,  butter,  eggs,  or  cream  are 
mixed  with  amylaceous  foods,  such  as  rice,  sago,  potatoes,  etc.,  which 
are  lacking  in  fat,  and  fat  containing  cheese  is  added  to  macaroni. 
Bacon  is  added  to  beans,  and  pork  to  greens, 

**  Whenever  one  kind  of  food  is  wanting  in  any  particular constitu- 
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cnt,  we  invariably  associate  it  with  another  that  contains  an  excess  of 
il  "  (Lctheby). 

If  a  labouring  man  is  allowed  an  ordinary  meat  ration  he  requires 
in  addition,  to  obtain  his  requisite  carbon  of  fat,  346  grammes,  and 
of  starch  596  grammes  (Voil).  But  he  would  soon  tire  of  such  a  quan- 
tity of  either  of  these  two  food  classes  alone,  and  he  does  better 
to  cat  some  of  each. 

The  carnivorous  animal  fed  upon  lean  meat  alone  requires  a  daily 
supply  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  his  body  weight,  but  if  a  little  fat 
be  added  he  needs  much  less. 

Animal  fuod  is  often  said  to  be  more  stimulating  to  the  passions 
than  vegetable  food,  and  the  general  character  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals is  more  savage  than  that  of  herbivorous^  although  the  angered 
bull  is  as  fierce  as  any  carnivore.  Il  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
this  is  attributable  so  much  to  their  different  diet  as  to  many  other 
conditions  which  have  contributed  through  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
to  their  differentiation.  Carnivorous  animals  are  obliged  to  work 
and  fight  for  their  food  ;  they  obtain  it  at  uncertain  and  rnfrequent 
intervals,  often  when  made  ravenous  by  long  periods  of  fasting. 
Herbivorous  animals,  on  the  contrary,  always  have  their  food  at 
hand,  obtainable  with  no  labour  other  than  that  of  eating.  The 
Polynesian  warrior  is  more  ferocious  at  times  on  a  diet  of  plantains 
than  the  Eskimo,  who  eats  nothing  but  meat  and  fats. 

Formerly  nitrogenous  foods  were  believed  to  furnish  the  chief 
supply  of  energy  for  the  body,  especially  in  the  production  of  mus- 
cular force;  but  the  experiments  of  Parkes  and  others  made  some 
iwenly-five  years  ago  did  much  la  modify  this  theory,  and  it  is  now 
believed  that  the  chief  value  of  nitrogenous  foodstuffs  lies  in  tissue 
formation  in  distinction  from  force  production,  which  is  maintained  by 
the  hydrocarbons.  Some  energy  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  nitro- 
genotis  material,  for  no  molecular  rearrangement  or  chemical  reac- 
tion can  take  place  without  altering  the  balance  of  energy^  but  the 
force  produced  by  combustion  of  proteids  is  insignifjcant  in  compari- 
son with  their  other  uses.  In  support  of  this  statement,  the  follow- 
ing facts  may  be  cited  as  abundantly  proved  :  i.  Severe  and  long-con- 
tinued muscular  exercise  does  not  cause  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the 
orinc  to  be  materially  increased.  Urea  represents  the  ashes  of  pro- 
teid  material  and  increase  in  its  quantity  is  due  to  a  more  active  oxi- 
dation of  animal  food,  not  necessarily  to  tissue  waste.  2.  Muscular 
exercise,  on  the  contrary,  does  result  in  a  great  increase  in  the 
mroount  of  CO,  eliminated  from  the  lungs,  which  is  primarily  derived 
from  the  combustion  of  hydrocarbons,  3.  Isolated  muscles  made  to 
contract  by  artificial  stimulation  when  contained  in  vacuo  under  a 
bell  glass  have  been  shown  to  produce  by  their  activity  large  quanti- 
li^of  COai  but  no  urea.     4.  Prolonged  muscular  exercise  or  extraor- 
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dinary  exertion  can  be  Yrarntaii^etf  -p::s  a  diet  of  starchv  foods 
and  fat  w:tbot2i  meat:  a-d  c!-r.-^  :re  r-erk-d  £•: 'lowing  the  exertion 
the  urea  is  not  increased  bey ;-c  a  degree  which  is  readity  accounted 
for  by  a  slight  wasting  cf  the  niirc-genc-s  tissues  of  the  body. 

A  man  cannot  perfonn  more  act:;al  musciilar  laboar  apon  an  ex- 
clusive diet  of  animal  foc-d  than  of  s:archy  food.  He  requires  abun- 
dar.:  animal  food  to  replace  the  ger.eral  wear  and  tear  of  muscular 
tissue,  but  the  energy  for  muscular  c cntraction  is  cot  derived  from 
nitrogenous  food,  but  from  carbc-bydrates.  the  former  being  used 
merely  to  keep  the  muscles  ia  a  stare  of  healthful  equilibrium. 
He  who  is  physically  feeble  and  who  lacks  muscular  power  cannot 
restore  that  power  by  an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet.  A  man  fed 
upon  nitrogenous  diet  without  vegetable  food  may  not  work  as  well 
in  daily  labour  as  when  given  a  fair  proportion  of  the  latter;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  better  fitted  for  sudden  arduous  exertion  than 
are  exclusive  vegetable  feeders. 

A  mixed  diet  is  therefore  the  only  rational  one  for  man,  and  it  is 
useless  to  reason  otherwise  from  analogy  with  the  lower  animals. 
The  ox  is  strong  and  performs  daily  labour  upon  a  grass  diet,  but  he 
extracts  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  from  such  food  than  a  man*s 
feebler  digestive  organs  could  enable  him  to  do.  The  proportion  of 
proteid  to  carbohydrate  is  i  to  4.7  in  such  food.  The  horse  is  fed 
upon  oats  when  it  is  desired  to  increase  his  spirit  and  activity,  and 
he  derives  more  nitrogen  from  them  than  does  man  from  his  oatmeal. 
The  lion  derives  great  strength  from  purely  nitrogenous  food,  but 
even  when  trained  he  is  wholly  unfit  for  the  continuous  exertion  that 
herbivores  can  endure. 

The  northern  Eskimo,  who  has  absolutely  no  starchy  or  saccha- 
rine food,  eats  fat  with  his  proteid  diet,  and  is  therefore  enabled  to 
acquire  energy  to  resist  extreme  cold  and  to  take  very  long  and 
fatiguing  sledge  journeys;  yet  he  is  no  stronger,  nor  as  strong,  as 
the  Ontral  African  negro,  who  lives  upon  a  diet  of  manioc  and  plan- 
tains, without  meat. 

Man  is  an  animal  of  extraordinary  adaptability  to  his  environ- 
ment, and  one  must  be  consequently  guarded  in  making  dogmatic 
statements  in  regard  to  his  diet,  and  such  observations  as  the  above 
must  be  taken  as  applying  only  generally,  for  it  seems  possible  for 
either  ^lass  of  foods  to  supplement  to  some  extent  the  functions  of 
the  other.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  disease  as  well  as  in  health. 
For  f:\arnple,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  diabetes  sugar  is  formed  from 
farinareons  and  saccharine  food  almost  exclusively,  but  in  the  ad- 
vanrcd  stages,  when  these  substances  are  withheld,  it  can  undoubtedly 
l>e  marie  frr>>m  proteid  material. 

1  [le  combinations  of  foods  which  are  by  analysis  shown  to  con- 
tain quantities  of  proteids,  starch,  and  fat,  have  a  very  different  effect 
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in  overtaxing  the  digestive  organs  according  to  the  particular  form 
in  which  their  ingredients  exist. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  meat  requires  more  energy  for  digestion 
than  starchy  food,  but  in  health  this  is  probably  not  true,  provided 
both  varieties  of  food  are  taken  in  correct  proportion,  for  it  certainly 
would  be  a  strain  upon  the  digestive  system  to  be  obliged  to  derive 
all  the  carbon  needed  from  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  just  as  it  over- 
taxes the  alimentary  canal  itj  obtain  sufficient  nitrogenous  material 
from  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet.  It  cannot  be  said  didactically  that 
a  piece  of  beef  is  more  or  less  digestible  than  a  potato,  and  that  it 
taxes  the  energies  of  the  digestive  organs  to  a  greater  extent, 
although  it  is  more  completely  assimilated  and  leaves  less  waste  in 
the  intestmc.  The  whole  question  devolves  upon  a  true  balance  of 
ihe  ingredients  of  a  mixed  diet.  As  regards  the  actual  complexity 
of  the  digestive  processes  of  the  several  classes  of  food,  there  is  but 
little  difference :  both  starches  and  proteids  pass  through  interme- 
diate stages  on  the  way  to  the  formation  of  their  completed  products, 
and  fermentation  cannot  be  said  to  present  greater  difficulty  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  For  man,  certainly.  Nature  never  in- 
tended that  all  the  nutrition  of  the  body  should  be  derived  from  any 
one  class  of  food  stuff  which  would  require  the  use  of  certain  di- 
gestive juices,  and  imply  the  disuse  of  others  which  are  normally 
present. 

A  diet  of  animal  food  is  much  less  fattening  than  a  vegetable 
regimen  or  than  carbohydrates  with  a  fair  proportion  of  fats,  but  a 
stout  man  will  not  necessarily  endure  fatigue,  or  even  starvation, 
any  belter  On  the  other  hand,  to  increase  the  proteid  substances 
of  the  body  an  albuminous  diet  with  but  little  carbohydrate  is  neces* 
sary.  Men,  unless  greatly  emaciated,  have  a  reserve  store  of  energy 
in  their  bodies  sufficient  to  maintain  their  animal  heat  and  keep  them 
alive  for  from  seven  to  nine  days,  and  this  is  true  whether  they  have 
been  meat  eaters  or  vegetarians.  Storage  of  fat  will  help  them  out  in 
emergencies,  but  if  it  has  been  overdone — i,  e.,  if  there  is  too  much 
fat  in  the  tissues — ^ihey  may  be  weakened  by  it  and,  although  they 
have  the  material  for  force  production  on  hand,  they  are  unable  to 
atilise  it,  and  are  worse  off  than  if  they  were  spare,  (See  Ohesity 
and  Leanness,) 

Bauer  says:  **  The  material  effects  of  albumin  and  of  fat  in  the 
liystem  are  in  a  certain  sense  opposed,  for  the  former  increases  the 
tissue  waste  and  secondarily  the  oxidation,  while  fat  induces  the  op> 
posit e  effects.'* 

Animal  food  is  easily  cooked,  and  in  the  process  develops  more 
flavour  than  does  vegetable  food 
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VEGETARIANISM, 

In  regard  to  an  exclusive  or  almost  exclusive  vegetable  diet  for 
man,  the  universal  experience  has  been  that  while  it  may  keep 
him  in  apparent  health  for  some  time,  it  eventually  results  in  a 
loss  of  strength  and  general  resisting  power  against  disease^  which 
becomes  evident  after  some  months,  if  not  before. 

Of  vegetarianism  Bauer  says:  **The  beneficial  effects  of  vege- 
tarianism certainly  do  not  depend  on  the  fact  that  its  followers 
take  no  meal,  and  still  more  no  animal  food,  but  on  their  giving  up 
their  former  bad  habits/* 

No  doubt  much  of  the  alleged  benefit  of  vegetarianism  is  due 
to  the  greater  freedom  of  action  of  the  bowels,  induced  by  the  use 
of  bran  bread  and  other  coarse  articles  of  food. 

It  is  impossible  to  subsist  for  any  length  of  time  on  a  diet  which 
does  not  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  con- 
stitutes so  important  an  element  in  the  composition  of  the  great 
majority  of  structures  of  the  body,  and,  in  fact,  of  protoplasm  itself. 

Attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  for  economic  rea- 
sons^ to  furnish  large  bodies  of  labouring  men,  employed  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  with  a  purely  vegetable  diet ;  but  this  diet  is 
found  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  in  that  the  maximum  of  labour  can- 
not be  maintained  by  men  who  arc  fed  exclusively  on  vegetable 
food,  although  some  carbohydrates  are  essential.  It  gradually 
induces  a  condition  of  muscular  weakness  and  languor  with  dis- 
inclination for  either  physical  or  mental  work. 

In  rcferrmg  to  graminivorous  people,  like  the  Bengalese,  Cham* 
bers  wrote:  **If  required  to  exert  themselves  in  any  unusual  way 
when  food  is  deficient,  they  simply  die*  The  reason  is  evident — 
they  have  been  living  on  their  own  tissues,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  albuminous  matter  in  grain  is  a  long  time  in  building  them  up 
again,  so  that  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  their  muscles  arc  in  a  state 
of  atrophy."  It  is  found,  too,  that  their  food  must  be  very  gradu- 
ally altered  if  they  arc  to  change  to  a  mixed  diet. 

Animal  food  in  some  form  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  all  races  of  man.  When  the  diet  of  enthusiastic  **  vege- 
tarians "  is  carefully  analysed  it  is  found  that  the  strictly  hydro- 
carbonaceous  food  is  supplemented  by  such  articles  as  milk,  eggs, 
etc.,  which  are  used  in  cooking  or  in  other  ways,  although  the  con- 
sumption of  nitrogenous  food  may  appear  very  much  restricted. 

It  IS  believed  by  Gilbler  and  others  that  an  exclusive  vegetable 
diet  eventually  develops  an  atheromatous  condition  of  the  arteries, 
on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  mineral  salts  which  thus  enter 
the  blood,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  not  convincing.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  a  vegetable  diet  favours  the  deposition  of  mineral  salts 
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in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  pho^phatic  stone,  gravel,  and 
the  tartar  on  the  teeth,  and  that  living  upon  coarse  cereals  alone 
makes  the  skin  rough,  and  the  individual  dull,  heavy,  and  ill-tcni* 
pered. 
I  While  it  is  quite  true  that  some  kinds  of  vegetables  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  sabslancc,  it  exists  in  a  fornt  in  which 
it  is  less  easily  assimilated  than  animal  proteid.  In  vegetable  foods 
nitrogenous  materials  are  more  or  less  closely  mingled  with  starch. 
Ceilulose  itself  is  often  very  tough  and  insoluble  in  ihe  digestive 
fluids,  so  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  albuminous  matters  as  17  per 
cent  may  be  wasted,  while  not  over  3  per  cent  of  the  proteid  mat- 
ter of  animal  food  remains  undigested  (Yeo).  This  is  an  im- 
portant illustration  of  the  fact  that  one  must  not  be  guided  by 
chemical  composition  alone  in  selecting  the  proper  dietary  for  man, 
but  the  4tiestion  should  rather  depend  upon  the  actual  nutrient 
value  of  the  food  when  absorbed.  A  food  in  its  ultimate  analysis 
may  yield  the  necessary  chemical  ingredients  for  a  nutritious  diet, 
and  yet  from  imperfect  digestibility  it  may  prove  of  little  service  for 
actual  nutriment. 

There  are  many  facts  in  Nature  in  addition  to  those  already 
I  discussed  which  indicate  without  doubt  that  man  from  his  earliest 
I  prehistoric  days  has  been  omnivorous,  adapting  himself  to  his 
surroundings  and  eating,  in  his  primitive  condition,  whatever  his 
I  environment  afforded,  with  least  expenditure  of  labour  to  obtain  it, 
now  vegetable,  now  animal  food.  This  is  shown  in  the  structure  of 
Ihe  teeth  in  prehistoric  skulls,  and  in  the  length  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  character  of  the  digestive  organs  and  secretions  as  at 
present  existing. 

The  ancient  Britons  are  known  to  have  subsisted  chiefly  upon 
acorns,  berries,  roots,  leaves,  ctc.»  but  other  primitive  tribes  ate  fish, 
shellfish,  and,  when  they  could  kill  it,  game. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  more  primitive  tribes 
of  mankind  at  present  living  shows  that  no  arguments  can  be 
drawn  from  them  as  to  the  advantages  of  any  particular  class  of 
foods. 

Many  savage  tribes  to-day  live  very  largely  upon  vegetable  food, 
although  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet  is  almost  unknown  among 
them,  and  most  of  them  eat  meat  whenever  they  can  obtain  it,  or 
they  supplement  their  food  by  nitrogenous  articles,  such  as  milk, 
eggs,  fish,  and  insects  of  various  kinds.  Even  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  who  subsist  principally  upon  simple  farinaceous  food,  such 
as  rice,  cat  also  eggs,  fish,  pork,  and  chicken.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  tribes  of  men  inhabiting  very  hot  countries  who  eat  con- 
siderable quantities  of  meat,  as,  for  example,  the  Nubian  Arabs 
land  Abyssinians.     Some  natives  along  the  Congo  subsist  solely  upon 
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fruits  and  insects.  The  Mongolian  lives  by  his  herds — upon  milk 
products  and  meat — bread  being  scarcely  known  to  him.  The  Aus- 
tralian savage  is  omnivorous,  and,  having  no  cereals,  he  subsists 
upon  berries,  beans,  pith,  nuts,  honey,  larvae,  ants,  etc.  The  Papuan 
Islanders  live  chiefly  upon  sago,  fish,  and  fruits.  The  New  Cale- 
donians w^re  formerly  cannibals,  but  are  now  vegetarians  by  prefer- 
ence, and  prefer  to  trade  their  pigs  and  goats  with  passing  ships 
rather  than  to  eat  them. 

Vegetarianism  in  former  times  has  had  many  famous  advocates. 
Shelley  was  a  vegetarian,  and  Goldsmith  also  at  one  time.  There 
is  a  vegetarian  society  in  England  which  has  established  restaurants 
in  London,  Manchester,  and  several  other  localities.  There  is  a  sim- 
ilar organisation  in  this  country.  The  recent  epidemic  of  esoteric 
Buddhism  has  induced  some  persons  to  adopt  vegetarian  habits^  but 
few  of  them  adhere  to  them  strictly  or  for  long.  * 


THE  CLASSES  OF  FOODS. 
L  WATER. 

It  is  estimated  that  water  composes  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
entire  body  weight,  and  it  is  an  almost  universal  solvent.  Its  im- 
portance to  the  system,  therefore,  cannot  be  overrated.  The  elastic- 
ity or  pliability  of  muscles,  cartilages,  and  tendons,  and  even  of 
bones,  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  water  which  these  tissues  contain. 
As  Solis-Cohen  says,  "the  cells  of  the  body  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits."  The  amount  of  water  required  by  a  healthy  man  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is,  on  the  average,  between  50  and  60  ounces,  besides 
about  25  ounces  taken  in  as  an  ingredient  of  solid  food,  thus  making 
a  total  of  75  to  85  ounces.  The  elimination  of  this  water  is  divided 
as  follows:  28  per  cent  through  the  skin,  20  per  cent  through  the 
lungs,  50  per  cent  through  the  urine,  2  per  cent  through  other  secre- 
tions and  the  faeces.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  general  computation 
for  there  is  constant  variation  in  the  activity  of  different  organs. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  water  is  taken  in  the  form  of  beverages 
composed  chiefly  of  it,  and  by  many  persons  they  are  substituted  for 
plain  water  altogether.  In  many  countries  light  wines,  beer,  and 
other  fermented  drinks  wholly  replace  drinking  water.  This  may  be 
due  to  habit  and  custom,  or  to  necessity  from  lack  of  pure  natural 
water,  but  in  all  cases  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  maintain  the 
functions  of  the  body  in  healthful  activity  remains  the  same,  whether 
it  be  drunk  pure  or  in  beverages,  or  taken  with  succulent  fruits  and 
vegetables,  or  in  milk,  koumiss,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  universal  dietetic  failings  is  neglect  to  take 
enough  water  into  the  system. 
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Uses  of  Water  in  the  Body.— The  uses  of  water  in  the  body 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

1,  it  enters  into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tissues. 

2,  It  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  and 
maintains  their  proper  decree  of  dilution. 

3.  By  moistening  various  surfaces  of  the  body,  such  as  the  mu- 
cous and  serous  membranes,  it  prevents  friction  and  the  uncomforta- 
ble  symptoms  which  might  result  frora  their  drying. 

4.  It  furnishes  in  the  blood  and  lymph  a  fluid  medium  by  which 
food  may  be  taken  to  remote  parts  of  the  body  and  the  waste  mat- 
ter removed,  thus  promoting  rapid  tissue  changes, 

5.  It  serves  as  a  distributer  of  body  heat. 

6,  It  regulates  the  body  temperature  by  the  physical  processes  of 
absorption  and  evaporation. 

All  protoplasmic  activity  in  cells  ceases  at  once  if  they  become 
dry.  Elementary  cells,  such  as  the  amceba,  cease  to  move,  to  digest, 
or  to  show  any  form  of  irriiabiltty  or  functional  activity  when  dry, 
but  if  water  be  added  to  them  their  functions  will  be  resumed,  show- 
ing  that  they  have  been  suspended  and  not  necessarily  destroyed. 

The  taking  of  much  water  into  the  stomach  by  its  mechanical 
pressure  cxcittis  peristalsis.  One  or  two  tumblerfuls  of  cold  water 
taken  into  an  empty  stomach  in  the  morning  on  rising  favour  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  in  this  way.  The  water,  moreover,  is  quickly  ab- 
sorbed and  temporarily  increases  the  fulness  of  the  blood  vessels. 
This  promotes  intestinal  secretion  and  peristalsis.  The  increased 
activity  of  the  lower  bowel  is  explained  in  this  way  rather  than  by 
the  idea  that  the  water  itself  reaches  the  colon  and  washes  out  its 
contents. 

Lukewarm  water  acts  as  an  emetic  if  drunk  in  large  quantity. 
This  action  fails  above  95**  F,  and  below  60*^  F.,  and  is  most  efficient 
at  about  90**  F. 

Purity  of  Water, — Of  recent  years  the  importance  of  insuring 
the  purity  ut  dritikmg  water  has  become  more  and  more  appreciated, 
and  an  intelligent  public  is  now  aroused  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
protecting  their  supplies  of  drinking  water  from  contamination  with 
sewage,  decomposing  animal  matter,  etc.  So  general  has  the  interest 
in  this  subject  become  in  this  country  that  many  new  laws  have  been 
passed  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  protect  the  water  supply 
of  large  cities  and  towns.  The  subject  is  not  confined  to  water  alone, 
but  includes  ice  as  well,  for  many  of  the  jjerms  and  organic  impuri- 
ties of  water  are  not  destroyed  by  freezing,  and  impure  ice  added 
to  pure  water  contaminates  it.  It  has  been  very  clearly  proved  that 
^Igiections  may  be  conveyed  through  the  agency  of  water; 
f^e  most  important  of  these  are  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery,  and  cholera.     Very  possibly,  also,  the  malarial  plasmodium 
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can  be  thus  conveyed,  and  the  germs  of  other  diseases,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis and  diphtheria,  when  they  obtain  access  to  drinking  water. 
Water  may  be  further  rendered  unwholesome  by  moulds,  ferments, 
and  excess  of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  (For  water  contaminated 
with  lead,  see  Lead  Poisoning).  Water  from  shallow  wells  and  wells 
near  drains,  barnyards,  cesspools,  or  privies  is  wholly  unfit  for 
drinking. 

Varieties  of  Drinking  Water.— Water  containing  a  moderate 
quantity  of  mineral  salts,  4  or  5  grains  to  the  gallon,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  impure,  but  the  composition  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
these  salts  affect  its  power  as  a  solvent  in  the  tissues,  and  may  exert 
a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  digestive  system  when  present  in 
the  proportion  of  60  or  70  grains  to  the  gallon.  The  mineral  waters 
may  contain  much  more. 

Water  is  usually  unwholesome  for  drinking  in  volcanic  and  ba- 
saltic mountain  regions,  and  because  of  organic  impunties  it  is  bad 
in  marshy  regions. 

Hard  and  Soft  Water, — An  excess  of  lime  salts  and  of  other  min- 
eral matters  in  water  produces  constipation,  flatulence,  indigestion, 
and  favours  the  formation  of  calcareous  deposits  in  various  parts  of 
the  body.  "  Hard  water  "  unites  with  soap  and  makes  it  less  soluble, 
so  that  it  is  difticult  to  cleanse  the  hands  with  it.  ll  also  roughens 
the  skin  and  dries  the  mucous  membranes.  By  boiling,  the  hardness 
of  water,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  earthy  carbonates,  is  dimin- 
ished, for  the  carbonic  acid,  which  aids  in  holding  them  in  suspen- 
sion, is  driven  off.  Water  is  also  improved  for  drinking  by  filtering 
through  a  filter  paper,  or  clean  absorbent  cotton  on  a  funnel.  Boil- 
ing the  water  does  not  precipitate  neutral  and  alkaline  salts,  and  a 
purgative  action  may  still  remain  if  they  are  present. 

Hard  water  is  made  more  digestible  by  converting  it  into  barley 
or  oatmeal  water.  Water  which  contains  sulphate  of  lime  causes 
gastric  distress  and  dyspepsia,  and  it  may  form  calculi.  *•  Soft  water" 
is  simply  water  which  is  free  from  objectionable  salts.  It  is  more 
wholesome  than  hard  water.  Hard  and  soft  water  have  well-known 
characteristics  in  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the  cooking  of  food 

Rain  JTater. —y^exi  to  clear  mountain-spring  water  which  has  run 
through  gravel  and  been  well  aerated,  rain  water  at  the  close  of  a 
shower  is  the  purest  form  of  natural  water,  excepting  where  it  has 
fallen  through  a  very  dusty  or  smoky  atmosphere  or  has  run  over  a 
dirty  roof.  The  first  drops  of  a  shower  carry  down  with  them  the 
impurities  of  the  air,  including  traces  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid 
No  natural  water  possesses  absolute  chemical  purity,  but  water  col- 
lected at  the  end  r»f  a  hard  or  long  shower  is  very  pare,  having  bew 
'ii^Mlied  by  previous  evaporation  It  may  also  be  purified  by  pcr- 
'^.o.ation  through  surface  soil. 
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River  ivater  which  has  run  over  a  rock  or  gravel  bed,  and  has 
been  well  aerated,  is  quite  pure  and  assimilable  if  properly  protected 
from  sources  of  pollution.  Free  oxidation  makes  much  organic 
matter  harmless.  Flowing  water  by  oxidation  and  dilution  becomes 
purified  to  a  great  extent  of  injurious  organic  matter,  but  is  not 
necessarily  deprived  of  living  germs  of  contagion,  such  as  those  of 
typhoid  fever  or  cholera,  and  the  question  whether  their  number  and 
virulence  is  at  all  diminished  in  such  water  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. 

It  is  now  so  well  recognised  that  the  impurities  of  water  which 
are  chiefly  dangerous  to  man  are  of  organic  germ  origin  that  in 
examining  water  which  is  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of  a  typhoid- 
fever  epidemic  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  nitrates  present,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  proper  bacteriological  examination,  is  entirely  useless. 

Distilled  Water. — Distilled  water  is  absolutely  pure,  but  it  has  a 
flat  or  metallic  taste  from  absence  of  air  and  salts.  It  is  now  fur- 
nished for  drinking  at  many  hotels,  and  is  largely  in  use  on  vessels 
at  sea.  Our  modern  naval  vessels  carry  apparatus  for  its  manu- 
facture. Distilled  water  has  been  recommended  as  a  solvent  for 
calculi,  but  it  is  of  doubtful  efficacy.  It  erodes  lead  pipes  and 
cisterns. 

Filtered  Water. — Filtration  as  employed  to  render  drinking  water 
more  pure  is  a  very  delusive  process.  A  great  variety  of  patent 
filters  have  been  devised,  and  they  have  the  power  of  making  water 
appear  pure  by  decolourising  it  and  removing  the  larger  organic 
particles  and  grosser  impurities  which  it  may  contain,  but  it  has 
been  conclusively  shown  that  the  bed  of  a  filter  which  has  been  in 
use  for  a  short  time  furnishes  a  favourable  soil  or  culture  medium 
for  the  development  of  germs,  which  increase  very  rapidly  until  they 
reach  such  numbers  that  they  are  washed  out  with  the  filtered  water, 
rendering  it  much  more  injurious,  in  some  instances,  than  it  was  be- 
fore. Many  of  these  germs  are  doubtless  harmless,  but  if  the  mi- 
crobes of  infectious  diseases  once  gain  access  to  such  a  soil  they 
multiply  and  become  highly  dangerous. 

Boiled  Water. — Boiled  water  is  antifermentative,  antiseptic,  and 
cleansing. 

The  object  of  boiling  the  water  which  is  to  be  used  for  drinking 
purposes,  or  in  the  pre|^aration  of  food,  is  to  free  it  from  all  organic 
impurities,  and  in  some  cases  to  precipitate  salts  of  lime.  There  are 
no  forms  of  germs,  and  there  are  no  ferments,  either  organised  or 
unorganised,  which  are  not  killed  by  a  longer  or  shorter  exposure  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  The  process  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  to  water  in  sufficient  degree  to  expand  the  air  which  it 
naturally  absorbs  and  cause  it  to  rise  to  the  surface  in  bubbles  of 
various  sizes.  If  the  water  contains  gases  of  decomposition  they  are 
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expel'.ed,  and  the  odour  is  cist  fczl  ;_>:  b^ioT^  the  boiling  point  is 
reached ;  Ia:er  ::  passes  :  f ,  sh :  vizig  ihit  :he  irater  is  fit  to  drink. 
When  the  water  :s  covlei  azi  Iriza  ::  is  fi-nd  to  taste  "flat"  or 
insipid,  b\ii  ::  may  be  iresiienei  by  z<j:rLZg  it  throjgh  the  air  from 
one  vessel  Ikj  another  or  by  shak:r.^  :t  with  air  :a  a  caraf<.  Water 
sh  j.d  always  be  b.ilei  b-ef-re  r-t:r.^  dr-r.k  ::  there  is  the  slightest 
su^p.j-.rn  as  t-  its  pur::y.  The  p-:r-lat;:z  cf  the  larger  Chinese 
cities  :s  exceedingly  dense,  ani  the  dnnk.ng  water  used  by  the  in- 
habitants :s  :n:pregnated  w:th  all  manner  •::  nith,  bt:t  it  is  believed 
that  the  cjstum  c:  the  natives  ct  -sing  tea  infnsed  with  boiling 
wate-.  or  even  dr.nkmg  h_t  water,  rr.tects  thezi  to  a  great  extent 
trcm  the  ravages  of  certain  nii:r:b  :  diseases. 

7'^  sr:::j.'  j-.v.vr:.-  i>.v  ./  n-.v  »..!  receive  attention  under  the 
arrrirriate  heaimgs  ct  d.ttercnt  i.seasera^ 

■.Vi.:er  ntay  be  cf  service  t:  e  nt.nate  waste  in  various  renal  dis- 
eai^es.  C-  -t,  litn.asis,  cxa.-r.a,  rena.  maie^jacy.  fevers,  and  infectious 
i  ^ea-^s  If  ir-rk  t: :  freely  with  ntea  s  :t  lessens  the  activity  of 
ttt  >i  T2.  WjLter  dr-nk  t:  wanis  the  :.  n:liisi:n  c»i  the  gastric  diges- 
t. :  n  . :  a  zr.ti.  ii  e  ,  t»  :  :r  three  h:  _rs  after  taking  fai>d»  serves  to 
L  -tt  t.-.t  -  -ntt:it>  :f  the  st.ntajh  ani  «ash  :t  more  read:ly  into  the 
-ntt^t.r.t  I:  >t  n:a:h  vi^esti.n  has  r-een  si.  wand  feeble,  so  that 
tir  wn  le  pr,  :e>s  has  "r-rt-  greatly  pr.  l.n^ei,  the  drinking  of  six  or 
c-Z"t  :  II  noes  -f  w^ter.  e.tr.tr  h.t  :r  c.li.  fa  h-urs  or  more  after 
taii.ri:  focd  will  ta:  ..tatc  its  d:z:rsti:r  W^ter  :s  highly  useful  in 
:n>t. ration,  and  it  i^  n:  -e  c-i  :<  y  a'r-s.rl-ei  from  the  stomach 
wnen  the  ten>:on  in  the  <a>t:'. :  vessels  is  .;w. 

It  IS  inrperativt  y  -eeiri  after  seve-e  n.^n:  ^rrhage,  or  after  the 
s-^i^en  .OSS  ot  :t  ir.  nt  tne  systen:.  trnt  ary  cajse,  s-ch  as  the  evacu- 
at-.ns  «.  t  cn;ltra  ntrb-s,  A^iat  j  :n".e*a,  et: 

it  i>  t.^  he  rotr  etc.:  m  c.  atat.  n  .t  the  stomach,  the  secretion  of 
seai  ^astn:  ;.i  .c,  a::.:  s:metimrs.  :  jt  n:t  always,  in  diabetes  insipi- 
i.>.  ^  aretes  ntt.t^s,  as:. tts  an^   .t-er   dr:p-.es.  anasarca,  and  in 

-  -  -^  >  c-art.ty  ::  v^ater  :'i  nanly  cr;:nk  varies  between  two 
L'  _  -  .  _  :  ^1  v.  to.::  :  int>      Ab;  ^t      re  ani  a  half  pint  more  is  taken 

-    -      -   •' -'   ''   "''^   -"—  -^   -"-^  •   rnt>  are  therefore  lost 

-  -^  "*^  ••  ^  -*  •-  -•">*  ^^-^'  --e  milk  a-d  siicculent  fruits, 
'-        *-^   ii'-  •:>,     '.o-i:ts.  i:*a;-i  t:..  t,    en*    ns,  i* atermelons,  etc.,  and 

t^:^-   :>      Ki    :;;    :   iv..-:;,    >_:.>-.   ^r::   nr.ary   ethers    of    tropical 
'^  •        's*'-     t>   .\    :,..     niTt   ujiier   than   meats,  and  many, 

:  -1  :     :  ..      '  :'i  :i  >.:>..  n:..  -  n:.  -^  :-j.::  v- ^etables^ 

Excess  of  Water,- l.itr.  >  -  :tn...:kable  tendency  on  the 
•  -  '-  •  -  .  .'.-•.  :..  ^:  ;\;.  :  -  .  —  a>  reitards  its  own  com- 
•■  *  ■  '    *""^  -f-  >.:\       \\  --     _  .^:^;.  ^-ppij  of  water  is  re- 
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ceivcd  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  absorbed  by  the  blood  vessels* 
the  blood  is  momentarily  diluted  and  the  blood  pressure  slightly 
raised,  although  the  latter  effect  will  depend  upon  the  facility  with 
which  the  blood  vessels  are  dilated.  The  blood  immediately  dis- 
tributes the  w*ater  thus  absorbed,  and  the  slightly  increased  pressure, 
as  well  as  the  diluted  character  of  the  bloody  hastens  the  elimination 
of  water  from  the  various  gland  surfaces.  The  kidneys  are  particu- 
larly sensitive  in  this  respect,  and  when  in  normal  condition  are  the 
great  regulators  of  the  composition  of  the  blood  and,  indirectly,  of 
blood  pressure  by  means  of  the  elimination  of  water.  Perspiration 
is  increased.  There  is  a  tendency  also  for  all  the  tissues  to  keep 
abundantly  supplied  with  water;  a  larger  amount  of  aqueous  va- 
pour is  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  the  digestive 
secretions  are  increased  in  volume.  The  blood  may  subsequently 
become  more  dense  than  before,  owing  to  the  increased  functional 
activity  of  different  organs.  More  nutriment  is  absorbed  and  mare 
carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  and  urea  and  uric  acid  may  be  slightly  in- 
creased. 

If  very  large  quantities  of  water,  or  any  fluids  consisting  chiefly  of 
ter.  are  imbibed  through  a  long  period,  they  tend  to  overwork 
the  kidneys  and  produce  various  alterations  in  the  tissues.  Practi- 
cally, however,  it  seldom  happens,  excepting  in  some  forms  of  gastric 
or  micstinal  disorder,  and  other  instances  mentioned  above,  that  too 
much  water  is  taken.  When  drunk  in  such  fluids  as  beer,  or  di- 
luted liquors,  the  resulting  disturbances  of  the  svstem  are  attribu- 
table rather  to  other  ingredients. 

Laymen  are  usually  more  willing  to  ascribe  nuc^sity  tn  suppused 
excessive  consumption  of  fluids  than  to  overeating.  They  often  say 
that  they  supposed  water  w*as  **  fattening/'  It  is  so  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  promotes  tissue  change  or  metabt>lism  and  washes  away 
waste  matter,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  itself  a  storage  substance,  as 
fat  is. 

Deprivation  of  Waten  Water  Starvation.— When  water 
is  withheld  from  the  system  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  its 
absence  is  first  apparent  in  the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  next 
in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  the  last  of  all  being  those  of  the 
nervous  system.  More  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  abstention  from 
drinking  ^produces  uncomfortable  thirst,  and  one  or  two  hours  of 
violent  exercise  may  do  so  at  nnce. 

Continued  dcpfi%^ation  of  water  causes  the  blood,  by  virtue  of  its 
self-regulating  power,  to  withhold  fluid  from  the  kidneys  and  diges- 
tive glands.  The  digestive  secretions  therefore  become  less  fluid,  of 
more  intense  reaction,  and  greatly  diminished  in  quantity.  The 
mucous  surfaces  become  dry,  and  the  dryness,  owing  to  the  passage 
of  air  and  the  consequent  evaporation,  is  first  felt  in  the  mouth  and 
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pharynx.  The  diminution  in  the  digestive  secretions,  as  well  as  their 
altered  strength,  interferes  with  or  retards  their  normal  action  upon 
the  ingesta.  The  proper  movement  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  retarded  by  its  greater  solidity  and  by  the  increased 
friction  of  the  mucous  walls,  especially  in  the  lower  bowel.  Consti- 
pation therefore  results.  The  absorption  of  fluid  through  the  walls 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  retarded,  and  nutrition  suffers  in  conse- 
quence. Meanwhile  the  blood,  to  maintain  its  normal  character,  re- 
absorbs water  from  the  lymph  spaces  and  different  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  muscles  and  other  structures  become  dry  and  diminish 
in  volume.  Emaciation  results,  which  quickly  reaches  an  extraoidi- 
nary  and  painful  degree.  The  mind  dwells  on  water  constantly,  and 
taste  is  diminished.  Finally,  the  nervous  system  suffers  from  dry- 
ness and  various  nervous  symptoms  ensue,  so  that,  in  addition  to 
extreme  muscular  weakness  and  prostration,  there  may  be  delirium, 
and  finally  coma  and  death. 

Thirst. — As  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  the  suffering  from 
deprivation  of  water  is  mainly  confined  to  the  sensations  of  thirst 
and  dryness  of  the  mouth.  Thirst  is  commonly,  and  somewhat  er- 
roneously, referred  to  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  It  is  true  that 
the  mucous  membrane  in  these  regions  becomes  dry  when  water  is 
withheld,  but  thirst  may  be  also  keen  when  these  surfaces  are  abun- 
dantly moist.  The  sensation  is  the  result  chiefly  of  the  expression 
through  the  nervous  system  of  the  need  of  the  body  tissues  in  gen- 
eral for  fluid,  and  it  is  referred  to  the  mouth  and  throat  from  force 
of  habit,  which  associates  the  act  of  swallowing  fluid,  and  the  use  of 
certain  muscles  in  that  process,  with  the  subsequent  relief  of  thirst. 
In  support  of  the  above  statement  is  a  fact  that  I  have  several  times 
witnessed  in  patients  having  a  gastric  fistula  made  in  consequence  of 
oesophageal  stenosis,  or  in  patients  nourished  wholly  through  nu- 
trient enemata,  that  the  sensation  of  thirst  referred  by  them  to  the 
mouth  is  immediately  relieved  by  the  injection  bf  water  into  the 
stomach,  or  of  salt  and  water  into  the  rectum. 

It  is  asserted  that  shipwrecked  sailors  in  open  boats  have  relieved 
their  thirst  by  immersing  their  bodies  in  salt  water.  A  very  little 
water  is  possibly  absorbed  under  these  conditions  through  the  skin. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  skin  is  not  capable  of  absorbing  fluid  of 
any  kind  to  a  practical  extent,  but  immersion  in  water  prevents 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  by  saving  its  loss  in 
that  direction  lessens  thirst.  Sucking  a  slice  of  lemon  or  drinking 
water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  some- 
times allays  thir>t  better  than  plain  water.  The  same  may  be  said 
<A  barley  and  oatmeal  waters.  Lemon  juice  and  ice  is  another 
remedy.  Bitartrate  of  potassium  or  very  weak  brandy  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  sometimes  more  satisfying. 
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On  one  of  the  late  arctic  expeditions  which  have  resulted  so  dis- 
astrously the  men  had  no  water  for  two  months,  but  ate  snow,  hav- 
ing no  fuel  to  spare  to  melt  it. 

**  Hot  watcr»  as  hot  as  can  be  sipped,  quenches  thirst  much  better 
than  cold,  nhich  is  of  little  avail  *'  (Balfour). 

Glycerin  and  water  is  often  used  to  allay  thirst  by  rinsing  the 
mouih.  The  glycerin,  being  viscid,  coats  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  prevents  to  some  extent  the  drying  by  evaporation, 
but  it  is  hygroscopic  and  tends  to  abstract  water  if  used  too  strong, 
and  practically  it  is  of  little  service. 

When  it  is  undesirable  to  give  water  by  the  mouth,  thirst  may  be 
relieved  by  injection  of  salt  and  water  beneath  the  skin  (see  Hypo- 
demioclysis)  or  into  the  rectum. 

Thirst  may  be  controlled  somewhat  when  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
strict the  fluids  ingested  by  givmg  small  doses  of  opium  (Riegel). 
It  may  be  that  part  of  the  benefit  derived  from  this  drug  in  the 
treatment  of  diabetes  is  due  to  its  controlling  this  symptom.  It  is 
taken  scimetimes  by  professional  fasters,  who  aim  to  abstain  from  all 
food,  and  from  as  much  drink  as  possible.  The  latter  is  done  be- 
cause without  food  water  tends  to  promote  tissue  waste  too  rapidly, 
and  loss  of  strength  w^ould  be  more  rapid  upon  no  food  and  an  ex- 
cess of  water  than  upon  no  food  with  water  in  great  moderation. 

Temperature  of  Drinkini:  Water-— Water  is  drunk  at  various 
temperatures  from  thai  of  melting  ice  to  iro°  or  %i2^  F.  It  is  some- 
times  staled  that  the  temperature  of  water  influences  digestion,  but 
the  extent  to  which  it  does  so  is  much  exaggerated.  Very  cold 
water  drunk  quickly  in  targe  amount  is  said  to  contract  the  stomach 
wall  and  stimulate  the  heart  action,     Lehman  says  that  water  drunk 

60*^  h\  causes  a  fall  in  the  pulse  rate  and  in  rectal  temperature, 
)uc  these  observations  lack  confirmation.  This  subject,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  local  action  of  hot  water,  will  be  found  more  fully  dis- 
cussed under  the  heading  Temperature  and  Digestion. 

Ay  is  often  useful  in  the  sick-rcK»m,  but  it  should  not  be  given  to 
young  infants.  Cracked  ice  sometimes  soothes  an  inflamed  throat, 
and  occasionally  it  allays  nausea.  It  relieves  thirst  only  temporarily, 
and  this  symptom  may  be  increased  by  its  prolonged  use.  If  too  much 
is  swallowed  it  becomes  lukewarm  in  the  stomach  and  may  be  vomited. 


11.  SALTS. 

Varieties  of  Salts.—The  principal  salts  derived  from  the  food 
are  Uh  ftitltiws ; 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium ;  carbonates  of  sodium,  potas- 

jum  and  magnesium  ;  sulphates  of  sodium,  potassium  and  magne- 

lum ;  phosphates  of  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  and  calcium. 

The  majority  of  these  salts  are  held  to  be  unaltered  by  digestive  pro- 
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cesses  and  pass  into  the  blood  or  tissues  without  necessary  chemical 
change.  The  reason  for  this  behef  is  the  fact  of  the  readiness  with 
which  they  can  be  obtained,  unaltered  by  chemical  analysis,  from  the 
different  tissues  of  the  body  and  the  urine.  Some  compounds — name- 
ly, the  salts  of  iron  and  salts  of  the  organic  acids — are  ingested  in  very 
minute  quantity  and  their  uses  are  but  vaguely  understood.  Other 
salts,  such  as  the  chlorides,  carbonates,  and  phosphates  of  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths,  are  taken  in  much  larger  daily  amount  and 
subserve  definite  purposes. 

Uses  of  Salts  in  Food.— The  uses  of  the  salts  derived  from  the 
food  are  summarised  as  follows; 

I.  To  regulate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body. 

II.  To  regulate  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  blood  and  the  various 
secretions  and  excretions. 

III.  To  preserve  the  tissues  from  disorganisation  and  putre- 
faction. 

IV.  To  control  the  rate  of  absorption  by  osmosis. 

V.  To  enter  into  the  permanent  composition  of  certain  structures, 
especially  the  bones  and  teeth. 

VI.  To  enable  the  blood  to  hold  certain  materials  in  solution. 

VII.  To  serve  special  purposes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  influ- 
ence of  sodium  chloride  on  hydrochloric-acid  formation,  and  that  of 
lime  salts  in  favouring  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Generally  speaking,  fruits  and  nuts  contain  the  least  quantity  of 
salts,  meats  rank  next,  after  them  vegetables,  and  pulses  and  cereals 
contain  most  of  all  (Chambers). 

Excess  of  Salt.— Salts  of  any  kind  when  taken  in  excess  with 
the  food  disagree  with  digestion  in  various  ways.  They  may  prove 
locally  irritant  to  the  gastric  or  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  they 
modify  the  rate  of  absorption  of  digestive  material,  and  alter  the 
intensity  of  reaction  of  the  different  digestive  fluids.  After  being 
absorbed  in  excess  they  may  interfere  with  the  nutritive  and  chem- 
ical processes  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  Some  persons  acquire  a  salt- 
eating  habit  and  partake  too  freely  of  common  salt  with  the  food, 
with  the  result  of  the  production  of  more  or  less  dyspepsia  or  some 
of  the  symptoms  above  indicated.  Too  much  salt  in  the  food  pro- 
duces thirst,  and  may  even  stimulate  a  craving  for  strong  drink. 

Lime  salts  and  pho.sphates  when  taken  in  food  or  drinking  water 
in  large  quantities  for  several  weeks  or  months  tend  to  cause  the 
deposit  of  calculi  and  concretions,  such  as  gallstones,  renal  or  vesi- 
cal stones,  etc. 

Deprivation  of  Salt.— Continued  deprivation  of  any  one  of  the 
common  salts,  so  long  as  others  are  furnished  in  reasonable  abun- 
dance in  the  food,  does  not  result  seriously.     If,  however,  all  the  salts 
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arc  reduced  in  quantity,  or  if  they  are  entirely  excluded  from  the 
diet,  the  system  very  soon  begins  to  evince  signs  of  malnutrition. 
This  is  readily  accounted  for  by  referring  to  the  uses  of  salts  above  de- 
scribed. Animals  or  men  deprived  of  salts  for  a  long  time  suffer  great* 
ly  from  indigcsiion  and  from  lack  of  bodily  nutrition.  The  body  may 
not  diminish  in  weight,  but  the  tissues  become  "flabby,"  the  muscles 
feeble,  the  mind  stupid  and  dull,  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  altered. 
It  becomes  dry.  and  there  is  falling  out  of  the  hair.  Eventually,  in 
animals  with  salt  starvation  death  occurs  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
from  progressive  bodily  weakness  and  inanition — ^a  condition,  prac- 
tically, of  marasmus. 

Young  infants  who  do  not  obtain  sufficient  salts  of  lime — i.  e.,  if 
fed  upon  proprietary  **  infant  foods*'  instead  of  good  milk — become 
rhachitic;  their  bones  ossify  slowly  and  bend  into  deformities.  Such 
children  are  sometimes  given  hypophpsphite-of-lime  biscuits  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency,  but  they  should  be  properly  fed  upon  milk  (see 
Rhachitis). 

Sodium  Chloride. ^Sodium  chloride,  or  common  table  salt,  is  by 
the  most  impurtatii  and  valuable  salt,  and  is  used  in  the  largest 
ount.  It  has  long  been  a  symbol  of  wisdom  and  hospitality  in 
the  East.  It  formi;  the  chief  salt  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
(60  per  cent),  and  enters  into  the  structural  formation  of  all  the  tis- 
sues and  secretions  of  the  body  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  with  the 
ingle  exception  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
uantity  which  may  be  daily  appropriated  from  the  food  is  about 
fifteen  grammes.  Salt  slightly  stimulates  the  renal  secretion,  which 
m  turn  leads  to  thirst  and  to  drinking  more  fluid,  which  promotes 
mierchange  in  the  juices  of  the  body.  It  also  excites  thirst  more 
directly. 

Common  salt  stimulates  the  appetite  and  infinences  beneficially 
the  gastric  secretion*  Tt  not  rmly  furnishes  the  chlorine  for  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  but  seems  to  act  locally  in  the  stomach  by  promoting 
this  secretion  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  pepsinogen  into  active 
pepsin.  Cohn  and  Voit  have  proved  that  the  absence  of  salt  from 
the  diet  completely  checks  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
stomach. 

There  are  some  few  tribes  of  flesh-eating  men  who  do  not  add 
salt  to  their  food,  relying  for  their  needs  upon  what  they  derive 
from  the  food  itself.  This  supply  is  therefore  sufficient  to  maintain 
life,  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  man  derives  enough  salt  from  the  compo- 
sition of  his  food  to  supply  the  tissues  and  juices  of  the  body,  and 
lite  additional  quantity  which  he  takes  as  table  salt  is  mainly  of  serv- 
ice as  a  condiment,  to  give  agreeable  flavour  to  a  mixed  diet  and  to 
sbjirpen  the  appetite.  The  excess  of  salts  in  general  is  promptly 
eliminated  in  the  urine. 
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In  most  men  and  many  of  the  higher  mammalia  the  craving  for 
sodium  chloride  is  instinctive.  Stanley  records  in  In  Darkest  Af- 
rica instances  where  savages  are  accustomed  to  travel  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  under  great  difficulties  to  obtain  a  coveted  supply 
of  salt. 

Herbivorous  animals  are  even  more  dependent  upon  salt  than  are 
carnivores;  cattle  and  sheep,  for  example,  must  be  given  salt  in  ad- 
dition to  that  contained  in  their  food  in  order  to  be  maintained  in 
the  best  condition. 

Overdoses  of  salt  cause  diarrhoea  and  even  gastro-enteritis,  and 
excite  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  throat. 

Large  doses  of  salt  have  sometimes  been  given  in  the  treatment 
of  pleurisy  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  density  of  the  blood  and 
causing  reabsorption  of  the  pleuritic  fluid  by  promoting  osmosis 
towards  the  vessels.     This  treatment  has  not  met  with  success. 

Almost  all  vegetables  contain  less  sodium  chloride  than  does  milk, 
the  food  of  the  young  growing  animal,  although  many  of  them  have 
more  potassium. 

Sodium  chloride  is  of  great  service  as  a  preservative  of  foods, 
either  used  as  a  brine  in  pickling,  corning  beef,  etc.,  or  in  solid  form 
to  dry  and  keep  meat  and  fish  from  decomposition. 

Potassium  Salts.— Next  in  importance  to  sodium  chloride  ranks 
potassium  chloride,  which  is  the  predominant  salt  of  the  muscles,  and 
which,  like  sodium  chloride,  is  a  common  ingredient  of  nearly  all  the 
tissues  and  fluids.  The  acid  and  neutral  carbonates  and  phosphates 
of  sodium  and  potassium  are  chiefly  important  in  regulating  the  re- 
action of  the  digestive  secretions  and  the  urine. 

Calcium.— The  salts  of  calcium  are  chiefly  of  value  from  their 
constituting  a  large  percentage  of  the  composition  of  the  bones  and 
teeth,  as  well  as  a  smaller  percentage  of  many  other  tissues  of  the 
body.  Their  presence  seems  to  be  associated  •constantly  with  cell 
growth  and  development.  The  carbonate  is  often  found  with  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  in  less  quantity.  The  occurrence  of  cretinism 
has  been  in  part  attributed  to  an  excess  of  lime  salts  in  the  food, 
more  especially  the  drinking  water;  but  this  theory  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  question.  The  disease  often  occurs  independently  of 
such  cause,  and  it  is  by  no  means  always  prevalent  in  lime-water 
areas. 

Young  growing  animals  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  earthy 
salts  llian  do  older  ones.  Deposits  of  salts  of  lime  occur  in  old 
abscesses,  tubercular  concretions,  tartar  on  the  teeth,  atheromatous 
blood  vessels,  the  arcus  senilis  of  the  cornea,  and  as  calculi. 

Phosphorus.— Phosphorus  is  derived  from  phosphates  in  meat 
and  its  contained  blood  which  is  eaten,  as  well  as  from  vegetables. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  bones,  muscles,  blood,  etc. 
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Sulphur. — Sulphur  is  derived  from  sulphates  contained  princi- 
pally in  fibrin,  egg  albumen,  the  casein  of  milk,  and  from  such  vege- 
tables as  corn,  turnips^  caulifiuwer,  and  asparagus. 

IfOIU^ — The  iron  of  the  body  is  found  in  the  blood  pigment,  where 
it  amounts,  all  told,  to  a  third  of  an  ounce.  It  is  also  present  in  mi- 
nute traces  in  other  pigments. 

Its  chief  source  is  from  the  blood  of  animals  which  is  cooked  with 
their  meat.  It  is  also  derived  from,  and  it  may  be  taken  with,  cha- 
lybeate waters. 

Vegetable  Acids. 

The  common  organic  or  vegetable  acids — citric,  tartaric,  malic, 
etc — are  derived  from  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  in  which  they  exist 
usually  in  combination  with  the  bases  Ca,  Na,  K,  etc.  They  are 
indispensable  articles  of  food,  for  when  absorbed  they  form  carbon- 
ates, which  aid  in  maintaining  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Prolonged 
deprivation  of  them  usually  results  in  the  condition  of  scurvy. 

HI.  ANIMAL  FOODS. 

Animal  foods  contain  much  nutritive  matter  in  a  more  or  less 
concentrated  form  which  exists  in  practically  the  same  chemical 
combination  with  the  body  itself.  They  leave  comparatively  little 
residue,  being  quite  thoroughly  digested.  They  arc  agreeable  m 
flavour^and  ihcy  hold  salts,  including  iron,  which  are  of  special  value 
as  force  producers.  'J'hey  are,  however,  inferior  to  starches  in  this 
property  unless  a  good  deal  of  fat  be  incorporated  with  them. 

The  varieties  of  animal  foods  will  be  described  under  the  head- 
ings milk,  eggSp  meat,  fish,  gelatin,  fats. 

Mn  K. 

The  milk  of  several  animals,  such  as  cows,  goats,  asses,  mares, 
and  camels,  may  be  used  for  food,  but  in  this  country  very  little  other 
than  c<iws'  milk  is  employed.  The  varieties  of  milk  differ  slightly  in 
chemical  composition,  odour,  and  taste,  but  they  all  contain  the  ele- 
ments which  arc  necessary  for  the  maintenance  cvf  life  in  fairly  eco- 
nomical proportion,  so  that  for  infants  they  constitute  a  **  complete  *' 
food  which  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the  growing  body,  and  in 
adults  they  will  sustain  life  comfortably  for  many  months. 

For  these  reasons  milk  ranks  among  the  most  important  of  all 
foods,  and  it  is  necessary  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  should  be  in- 
troduced into  ordinary  diet,  A  pint  of  milk  may  be  said  to  represent 
approximately  the  nutrition  contained  in  six  ounces  of  beef  or  mut- 
Although  it  furnishes  so  useful  a  food,  milk  is  by  no  means 

otiat  to  a  diet  designed  for  increasing  bodily  strength,  and  it  is 
ttfluatly  omitted  Crom  the  m/nu  of  athletes  In  active  training. 
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ceivcd  in  the  alimenlary  canal  and  absorbed  by  the  blood  vessels, 
the  blood  is  momentarily  diluted  and  the  blood  pressure  slightly 
raised,  although  the  latter  effect  will  depend  upon  the  facility  with 
which  the  blood  vessels  are  dilated.  The  blood  immediately  dis- 
tributes the  water  thus  absorbed,  and  the  slightly  increased  pressure, 
as  well  as  the  diluted  character  of  the  blood,  hastens  the  elimination 
of  water  from  the  various  gland  surfaces.  The  kidneys  are  particu- 
larly sensitive  in  this  respect,  and  when  in  normal  condition  are  the 
great  regulators  of  the  composition  of  the  blood  and,  indirectly,  of 
blood  pressure  by  means  of  the  elimination  of  water.  Perspiration 
is  increased.  There  is  a  tendency  also  for  all  the  tissues  to  keep 
abundantly  supplied  with  water ;  a  larger  amount  of  aqueous  va- 
pour is  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  the  digestive 
secretions  are  increased  in  volume.  The  blood  may  subsequently 
become  more  dense  than  before^  owing  to  the  increased  functional 
activity  of  different  organs.  More  nutriment  is  absorbed  and  more 
carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  and  urea  and  uric  acid  may  be  slightly  in- 
creased. 

If  very  large  quantities  of  water,  or  any  fluids  consisting  chiefly  of 
water,  are  imbibed  through  a  long  period,  they  tend  to  overwork 
the  kidneys  and  produce  various  alterations  in  the  tissues.  Practi- 
cally, however,  it  seldom  happens,  excepting  in  some  forms  of  gastric 
or  intestinal  disorder,  and  other  instances  mentioned  above,  that  too 
much  water  is  taken  When  drunk  in  such  fluids  as  beer,  or  di- 
luted liquors,  the  resulting  disturbances  of  the  system  are  attribu- 
table rather  to  other  ingredients. 

Laymen  are  usually  more  willing  to  astnbe  obesity  ti  ^u]  jH'^ctl 
excessive  consumption  of  fluids  than  to  overeating.  1  lu-y  *'t[cti  -ay 
that  they  supposed  water  was  **  fattening."  It  is  so  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  promotes  tissue  change  or  metabolism  and  washes  away 
waste  matter,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  itself  a  storage  substance,  as 
fat  is. 

Deprivation  of  Water,  Water  Starvation.— When  water 
is  withheld  from  the  system  for  a  considerable  length  of  lime  its 
absence  is  first  apparent  in  the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  next 
in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  the  last  of  all  being  those  of  the 
rvous  system.  More  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  abstention  from 
trinking  produces  uncomfortable  thirst,  and  one  or  two  hours  of 
violent  exercise  may  do  so  at  once. 

Continued  deprivation  of  water  causes  the  blood,  by  virtue  of  its 
self- regulating  power,  to  withhold  fluid  from  the  kidneys  and  diges- 
tive glands.  The  digestive  secretions  therefore  become  less  fluid,  of 
~  lore  intense  reaction,  and  greatly  diminished  in  quantity.  The 
Bucous  surfaces  become  dry,  and  the  dryness,  owing  to  the  passage 
of  air  and  the  consequent  evaporation,  is  first  felt  in  the  mouth  and 
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"  Milk  Cure.'' — The  "  milk  cure  "  has  been  carried  out  successfully 
by  Pecholier,  Weir  Mitchell,  Karell,  and  others  for  the  treatment  of 
obstinate  hysteria,  hepatic  congestion,  dropsy,  and  various  anomalies 
of  nutrition.  The  patient  is  given  no  food  but  milk,  which  Pecholier 
orders  every  two  hours  in  small  amount,  increasing  the  quantity 
until  three  litres  a  day  are  taken.  Mitchell  commences  with  doses  of 
half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  in- 
creases the  dosage  by  half  an  ounce  until  sixty  ounces  or  more  are 
taken.  If  the  taste  of  milk  is  disagreeable,  coflFee,  salt,  or  caramel  is 
added.  If  thirst  is  complained  of,  natural  water  or  Seltzer  water  is 
given.  After  three  or  four  weeks,  rice,  arrowroot,  and  thin  slices  of 
white  bread  are  allowed,  and  after  five  weeks  raw  meat  or  one  or  two 
cutlets.  The  milk,  meanwhile,  is  continued.  After  a  day  or  two  of 
this  treatment,  hunger  and  thirst  are  not  usually  complained  of.  At 
first  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  but  there  is  seldom  any  conspicuous 
nervousness.  The  tongue  is  coated,  the  water  in  the  urine  is  in- 
creased, there  is  obstinate  constipation  (which  must  be  relieved  by 
enemata  or  medicines),  the  stools  are  hard  and  ochre  or  white  in 
colour,  and  a  great  deal  of  epigastric  distress  and  feeling  of  empti- 
ness are  present.  The  arterial  tension  is  lowered ;  there  may  be 
muscular  prostration.  There  is  loss  of  weight  at  first.  If  the  treat- 
ment is  persevered  in,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  there  is  marked 
improvement  in  the  feelings  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  after 
SL\  or  eight  weeks  the  cure  is  usually  far  advanced. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Milk.— The  chemical  ingredients 
which  make  milk  valuable  as  a  food  are  water,  salts,  fats,  milk  sugar 
or  lactose,  and  albuminous  materials,  chiefly  casein,  with  some 
albumin.  Scheibe  and  Henkel  claim  to  have  found  traces  of  citric 
acid  in  normal  cow's  milk. 

The  published  analyses  of  milk  vary  slightly,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  fats  observed. 

The  following  analyses  are  placed  together  for  comparison : 


Wanklyn. 

London  Dairy.' 

4.10 
8.80 

12.90 

87.10 

100.00        j 

Bell. 

!        Leeds. 

1 

E.  W.  Scewart. 

Fat 

Other  solids 

3.20 

12.50 

87.50 

100.00 

4.01 
9.31 

13.32 
86.68 

100.00 

3.75 
8.86 

3.80 
9.20 

Total  solids 

Water 

12.61 
87.39 

1300 
87.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Tlie  London  Dairy  analysis  is  based  upon  the  examination  of 
120,000  samples  of  milk  conducted  by  the  chemist  to  the  dairy  during 
a  period  of  twelve  years.  The  third  analysis  is  by  Dr.  J.  Carter  Bell, 
an  Knjriish  public  analyst,  and  the  fourth  is  by  Prof.  Albert  H.  Leeds. 
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Letheby  stated  that  the  total  quantity  of  soUds  in  milk  should 
amount  to  14  per  cent,  which  is  somewhat  too  high  for  the  average, 

Fai — ^Milk  fat  is  mainly  formed  of  glycerides  of  palmitic  and 
oleic  acid  (Warington),  the  latter  constituting  about  50  per  cent 
(Ruppel).  with  five  or  six  other  fatty  acids,  such  as  mynstic  and 
stearic,  represented  in  minute  quantity. 

While  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk,  as  shown  by  chemical  anal- 
ysis in  the  above  tables,  is  about  4  per  cent,  thai  of  cream  itself  is 
considerably  higher,  but  cream  is  not  pure  fat.  It  is  simply  an  ag- 
gregation of  the  oil  globules  in  a  much  restricted  top  portion  of  the 
milk.  Average  milk  has  8  to  10  per  cent  of  cream,  Alderney  milk 
may  have  as  high  as  20  or  even  30  per  cent.  Good  milk  should  form 
a  layer  of  cream  about  two  inches  and  a  half  thick  as  it  stands  in  a 
quart  bottle. 

The  globules  of  milk  fat  vary  in  size  between  0.0005  ^"^  0.00005 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  do  not  rise  to  the  surface  as  cream, 
for  ihdr  albuminous  coverings  arc  proportionately  heavier  (Waring- 
ton). 

Solids  Other  than  Fat — These  are  as  follows : 


aoids. 


WiAiildjm. 


Leeds, 


E.  W.  Stcwwt. 


Letheby  gives  the  percentage  of  lactose  as  5.2,  which  is  too  high 
for  the  average. 

Lactase, — Lactose  is  an  importani  ingredient  of  milk.  When 
chemically  pure  it  is  hard,  transparent,  white,  and  crystalline.  It  is 
now  obtainable  in  much  purer  commercial  form  than  formerly,  when 
in  addition  to  its  diuretic  effect,  if  given  therapeutically,  it  often  ex- 
cited fermentation  and  even  glycosuria.  It  has  but  a  faintly  sweetish 
taste,  and  in  its  properties  is  allied  to  both  sucrose  and  starch.  Its 
chief  funclitm  in  human  milk  is  to  supply  energy  for  heat  produc* 
lion  for  the  infant  whose  muscles  are  not  yet  active  in  developing 
this  force,  and  it  constitutes  about  one  half  of  the  total  solids  of  milk, 
exclusive  of  fat;  but  the  ([uantity  present  in  cow's  milk  varies  great- 
ly, and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
fat  and  casein  present.  It  is  less  liable  than  cane  sugar  to  ferment 
in  lite  stomach ;  and  alone  it  is  not  susceptible  to  alcoholic  fermenta- 
iKMi,  but  in  the  presence  of  fermenting  nitrogenous  material  it  is 
coni'erted  into  lactic  acid,  making  the  milk  sour.  It  is  promptly  ab- 
sorbed from  the  alimentary  canal,  not  remaining  over  an  hour  in  the 
itotnacK, 

Casiim  and  Aihitmin, — The  principal  albuminoid  of  milk  ts  casern. 
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r .::  there  are  a  half  dozen  proteids  which  have  been  described,  show- 
.'Z  d:n^erent  behaviour  on  coagulation,  in  polariscopic  rotation,  etc. 
Tr.ere  :s  an  albumin  present  called  lactalbumin,  which  is  coagulable 
by  heat  and  forms  the  tenacious  "  scum  "  which  floats  on  top  of 
boiled  milk.  This  albumin  plays  an  important  role  by  surrounding 
the  minute  oil  globules  of  the  milk  and  preventing  them  from  agglu- 
tination— in  other  words,  it  helps  maintain  the  fat  in  permanent  fine 
emulsion.  It  is  contained  in  solution  in  whey.  Traces  of  peptones 
have  also  been  found  in  milk. 

Casein  itself  is  non-coagulable  by  heat,  even  by  boiling,  but  it  is 
coagulated  in  firm  tough  clots  by  acids,  such  as  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  by  many  organic  acids  which  occur  as 
products  of  malfermentation  in  the  stomach.  Lactic  acid  is  a  com- 
mon agent  in  forming  the  coagulae.  Casein  is  also  coagulated,  but 
less  firmly,  by  the  special  milk-curdling  ferment  "  rennm,**  which  is 
actively  present  in  the  infant  stomach,  and  in  the  third  stomach  of 
the  calf.  Casein  is  present  in  milk  chiefly  in  an  alkaline  form  as  po- 
tassium caseinate,  and  in  conjunction  with  calcium  phosphate. 

Varieties  of  Milk. — Cow's  milk  diff'ers  much  in  quality  accord- 
ing to  the  breed  and  condition  of  the  animal,  quality  of  its  food, 
and  care  bestowed  upon  feeding  and  hygienic  surroundings.  The 
chief  variation  concerns  the  quantity  of  cream  produced. 

The  milk  of  Alderney,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  cows  has  more  pro- 
teid  than  that  of  ordinary  animals,  and  Alderneys  give  more  fat 
than  longhorns.  Individual  cows  are  apt  to  vary  among  themselves 
and  from  day  to  day  in  the  quantity  of  their  milk,  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  general  belief,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  feed  an  infant 
always  upon  the  milk  of  the  same  cow.  More  uniformity  will,  on  the 
average,  be  secured  by  feeding  the  mixed  milk  of  several  animals, 
the  variations  in  the  components  neutralising  each  other. 

"^//-//////^j  "  is  the  name  given  to  residual  milk  which  may  be  drawn 
off  shortly  after  the  ordinary  milking  has  been  completed.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  it  possesses  no  advantage  as  food  over  the  rest  of 
the  milk,  and  what  little  difference  in  composition  exists  can  be  arti- 
ficially produced.  It  is  richer  in  fat  but  poorer  in  casein  than  the 
milk  first  drawn.  For  infant  use  it  should  be  diluted  with  two  parts 
of  water. 

Human  Milk. — Human  milk  differs  from  cow's  milk  in  several 
important  particulars.  For  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary  when 
infants  are  fed  upon  the  latter  to  so  modify  it  as  to  render  it  more 
digestible  fur  them. 

The  important  differences  between  human  milk  and  cow's  milk 
are  that  woman's  milk  is  sweeter  by  one  third  and  contains  little 
more  than  half  as  much  casein.  As  Leeds  says,  the  calf  grows  faster 
and  has  to  manufacture  more  beef  than  the  baby.     It  needs  more 
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albumin  for  tissue  building.  The  casein  of  mother's  milk,  moreover, 
forms  smaller  coagulae  both  with  rennet  and  in  the  stomach,  which 
are  more  easily  dissolved.  The  normal  reaction  of  human  milk  is 
alkaline.  Cow's  milk  varies  from  faintly  alkaline  to  neutral,  and  it 
often  becomes  acid,  especially  when  the  animals  are  not  pasture-fed. 
There  is  nearly  one  half  per  cent  more  fat,  and  the  globules  exist  in  a 
finer  emulsion  in  woman's  than  in  cow's  milk.  Cow's  milk  appears 
richer,  whiter,  and  more  opaque  than  human  milk. 

These  differences  are  emphasised  by  the  following  comparative 
analyses  by  Leeds  of  average  cow's  milk  and  human  milk : 


Sound  dairy  milk. 


Human  milk. 


Reaction 

Specific  gravity. 

Bacteria 

Fats 

I^actose 

Albuminoids. . . . 
Ash 


Feebly  add. 

1029.7 

Always  present. 

3.75  per  cent. 

4.42        " 

3.76  " 
0.68        " 


Total  solids j     12.61 


Persistently  alkaline. 
1031.3 
Absent. 
4.13  per  cent. 
7.0 
2.0 
0.2 


13.33 


It  requires  more  acid  to  precipitate  woman's  milk  than  cow's  milk. 

Giving  a  nursing  woman  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  does  not 
increase  the  albuminoid  elements  of  her  milk  nearly  so  much  as  it 
does  the  fats,  while  giving  her  fatty  or  rich  food  in  excess  does  not 
increase  the  cream  or  other  ingredients  of  her  milk — it  may,  indeed, 
diminish  them  by  disordering  her  digestion.  The  nursing  mother's 
diet  must  therefore  be  plain  but  substantial,  especially  in  regard  to 
animal  foods. 

The  following  analyses  illustrate  the  extent  of  possible  variation 
in  good  specimens  of  human  milk  : 

Eight  Human  Breast-milk  Analyses  (C.  Harrington). 
(Infants  all  digesting  well  and  gaining  in  weight.) 


III. 


Fat 

Milk  sugar.. 

Albuminoids....       3.27 
Mineral  matter.  .1      o.  16 


Per  cent. 

4.37  i 
6.30 : 


Percent.  Percent. 


rv. 


v. 


VI. 


—        r 


VII. 


VIII. 


"I" 


3-76 
6.95 
2.04 
0.14 


Total  solids. .  .1    14.  lo      12.89' 
Water 85.90  j    87.11 


3.i6| 
7.20  I 
1.65 
0.21 

12.22  I 
87.78 


Percent.  Percent.  Percent. 


3.82! 
5.70 

i.od 
0.20 

10.80 
89.20 


2.96 

5.78 
1. 91 
0.12 

10.77 
89.23 


100.00  100. CO  I  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100. CO  100.00 


2.0<) 

6.70 

1.38 

o.^ 

10.32 
89.68 


Per  cent  \  Per  cent. 
2.02  I 

6.55 
2.12 
0.15 


10.84 
89.16 


2.36 
7.10 
2.20 
0.16 


11.82 

88.18 


Prof.  Albert  H.  Leeds  (American  Text-book  of  the   Diseases  of 
Children,  pp.  42,  43)  has  shown  very  convincingly,  by  a  table  of 
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analyses  of  miik  from  clghij  women  of  diScTcnt  nationalities,  ages, 
and  periods  of  lactation,  that  althoz^h  "the  average  amount  of 
ritro^enous  matters  U^b'jn::no:d>i  :s  s^-mewhat  greater  at  beginning 
of  lactation,  the  dinerence  is  not  very  marked.  .  .  ,  There  is  no 
progressive  change  in  the  composition  of  milk  daring  lactation,  but 
after  the  function  has  been  normally  established  the  milk  remains 
s'jbstantially  the  same  during  the  entire  period.  .  .  .  The  child  ob- 
tains more  n-Jtriment  day  by  day,  b-t  it  is  by  spontaneously  increas- 
ing the  quantity  according  to  the  best  rule,  which  is  that  of  normal 
appetite,  and  not  by  absorbing  stronger  and  stronger  food." 

Druzs  in  Human  Milk. — Many  drugs  are  excreted  through  the 
mother's  milk,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  an  infant  is  affected  by 
sucking  such  m  Ik.  It  is  possible  to  act  npon  infants  through  this 
medium,  b^t  the  strength  cf  solution  in  which  the  drug  reaches  them 
is  far  too  uncertain.  .\n  infant  has  been  killed  by  nursing  from  a 
mother  who  has  taken  an  overdose  of  laudanum  (Fletcher).  Acids 
g-:ii'^  to  a  nursing  mother  may  cause  colic  in  the  child.  Neutral 
salts  loosen  the  bowels,  and  potassium  salts  act  as  diuretics  for 
infants  when  taken  by  the  mother,  .\romatic  oils,  and  probably  all 
volatile  oils,  are  found  in  the  mother's  milk.  The  agreeable  taste  of 
some  of  these  substances  causes  the  child  to  suck  harder,  and  excites 
thereby  a  reflex  stimulation  of  the  mammary  glands  to  further  secre- 
tion. 

.\mong  other  drugs  which  have  been  determined  in  the  mother's 
milk  after  ingestion  by  the  stomach  are:  Senna,  rhubarb,  scammonv 
sulphur,  castor  oil,  ammonium  salts,  turpentine,  copaiba,  anise,  dill, 
garlic,  wormwood,  and  jalap,  .\ntimony  passes  readily  into  mother's 
miik,  and  should  be  given  with  caution  to  nursing  women.  Potassium 
iodide,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  mercurial  salts,  arsenic,  zinc, 
and  lead,  all  may  be  excreted  in  the  milk  at  periods  varying  from 
four  hours  to  several  days  after  their  administration  and  continue  to 
be  eliminated  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  drug  has  been  withheld. 

Vegetable  acids  give  rise  to  carbon  dioxide  in  milk.  If  nursing 
mothers  partake  freely  of  fresh  fruit  and  green  vegetables  their  milk 
may  gripe  and  purge  their  infants.  Violent  exercise  and  violent  men- 
tal emotion  are  harmful  to  the  milk. 

Goafs  milk  is  the  least  digestible  and  nutritious  of  milks,  although 
it  contains  the  most  soiids.  It  is  scarcely  used  at  all  in  the  United 
Staters  except  sometimes  by  very  poor  foreigners,  as  it  is  in  Switzer- 
land a:.d  other  mountainous  European  countries,  and  for  some  East- 
ern tr:bes  it  is  a  staple  variety  of  milk.  Cheese  is  also  made  from  it 
on  a  iar:(e  scale.  It  has  a  peculiar  strong  odour  and  taste,  which  arc 
rli-ri^rreeabie  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  which  are  par- 
tially expelled  by  boiling.  They  are  due  to  a  substance  called  hircin 
or  hircic  acid. 
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Goat's  milk  contains  an  excess  of  fat,  and  for  this  reason  is  too 
rich  for  infant  food,  and  gives  rise  to  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The 
coagulae  formed  by  it  are  very  tough. 

Ass's  milk  contains  the  least  solids  of  all  the  milks,  and  is  poor 
in  casein  and  fat.  It  has  a  fair  proportion  of  sugar,  more  than  cow's 
mdk,  but  less  than  human  milk.  Ass's  milk  is  sweet  and  easy  of 
digestion,  although  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  diarrhoea. 

Experiments  m  the  feeding  of  qhitdren  direct  from  asses  were 
conducted  in  Paris  in  1883  at  the  Hospice  des  Enfans  Assist^s.  One 
ass  sufficed  to  nourish  three  infants,  besides  her  own  foal.  The  asses 
were  kept  near  the  ward  and  the  infants  were  brought  to  them  to 
nurse.  Syphilitic  infants  belonging  to  a  class  which  previously  all 
died  were  thus  nursed*  and  70  per  cent  were  saved.  The  experiment 
does  not  seera  to  have  found  favour  elsewhere.  Goats  were  first 
tried,  but  proved  of  no  service  foj  direct  nursing. 

Mare's  miik^  like  ass's,  con  tarns  less  proteid  and  less  fat,  but  more 
lactose  than  cow's  milk. 

The  casein  of  mare*s  milk  is  intermediate  in  digeslibiHty  between 
human  and  cow's  milk.  Both  ass's  and  mare's  milk  are  used  in  the 
steppes  of  Russia  and  in  Siberia  for  the  manufacture  of  koumiss  (see 
Koumiss). 

Milk  Analysis. — An  accurate  analysis  of  milk  requires  much 
skill  and  the  equipment  of  a  well-organised  laboratory,  but  it  is  often 
important  for  physicians  to  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
cjuality  of  a  food  so  universally  prescribed  by  them,  and  it  is  there- 
fore deemed  appropriate  to  describe  some  of  the  easier  methods  of 
qualitative  examination. 

Rt<uH<m^  Colour,  Taste,  Odour, — Good  cow's  milk  should  be  almost 
neutral,  reddening  blue  litmus  paper  but  very  slightly  if  any.  The 
normal  colour  is  while,  but  it  may  be  slightly  yellow,  especially  if  the 
^  WiP'k&s  been  feeding  in  wheat  fields  (Hind).  I  he  taste  is  sweet  and 
t)ie  odour  faint  and  fresh.  Bad  milk  often  has  a  bad  odour,  either 
sour  or  derived  from  absorption  from  some  neighbouring  material. 
It  is  often  sour  to  the  taste,  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly,  and  if 
held  to  the  light  in  a  test  tube  or  smalt  thin  glass  it  may  have  a 
blaUh  or  reddish  tinge  and  appear  watery.  It  curdles  in  tough, 
stringy  or  glutinous  yellowish  lumps  of  large  size. 

Estimaiion  0/  Total  So/ids, ^'Vo  estimate  the  total  solids  of  milk 
several  tests  are  employed.  Their  object  is  to  furnish  data  in  regard 
to  the  nutrient  power  of  the  milk  and  to  detect  adulteration. 

A  common  method  used  by  health  boards  is  to  weigh  and  evap- 
orate five  cubic  centimetres  of  milk  to  dryness  in  a  small,  flat-bot- 
tomed,  platinum  crucible  of  a  known  weight.  This  process  takes 
about  an  hour.  The  residue  is  then  dried  for  an  hour  more  at  loo' 
F,  and  weighed.  The  milk  dries  in  two  layers,  The  upper  layer 
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consists  of  a  thin  film  of  fat,  which  is  dissolved  in  petroleum  and 
benzine.  The  lower  honeycombed  layer  is  then  washed  and  dried 
and  weij^hcd  again.  The  loss  in  weight  after  removing  the  upper 
layer  represents  the  amount  of  fat  present.  The  soluble  salts  and 
soluble  proteid  are  then  dissolved  out  by  warm  water  and  alcohol 
and  separated.  Ignition  over  a  Bunsen  burner  drives  off  all  organic 
matter,  and  leaves  the  ash,  which  is  again  weighed. 

Another  less  laborious  method  consists  in  the  use  of  an  instru- 
ment called  a  "lactometer,"  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
milk  is  taken. 

A  lactometer  is  a  glass  spindle  resembling  a  urinometer,  but  is 
about  fifteen  centimetres  long,  and  it  easily  floats  in  a  quart 
measure.  It  is  graduated  to  measure  the  specific  gravity  from  o° 
(the  water  line)  to  40°.  Milk  in  which  it  floats  at  below  29®  is  almost 
surely  watered,  or  if  it  floats  above  33°  the  milk  is  skimmed.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  milk  being  taken  with  the  lactometer,  the 
amount  of  dilution  is  easily  computed  by  comparing  it  with  the 
normal  standard,  30*^.  Suppose  this  specific  gravity  to  be  21®  in  a 
given  case,  then  30  :  21  ;  '  100  :  70.  That  is  the  normal  gravity,  30 
is  to  the  gravity  of  the  sample  examined  as  100  parts  of  normal 
milk  are  to  the  sample,  or,  in  other  words,  only  70  parts  per  hundred 
of  the  samj>lo  are  milk,  and  30  parts  of  water  have  been  added.  To 
facilitate  the  calculation,  the  space  between  0°  and  40**  may  be  divided 
into  100  parts;  each  division  of  the  second  scale  represents  i**  or  i 
per  cent  of  milk.  Thus,  if  the  lactometer  stands  at  50®  of  this  second 
scale,  there  is  i>nly  50  per  cent  of  milk  in  the  sample. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  regarding  the  lactometer,  on  the 
ground  that  an  excessive  amount  of  cream,  on  account  of  the  light- 
ness o\  tiu*  tat,  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  a  really  rich  milk. 
i>n  the  other  iiand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  diminished  gravity  is  always 
ihie  to  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water,  and  that  milk  rich  in  cream 
will  aisv>  c«^ntain  less  water,  and  therefore  maintain  the  normal  stand- 
ard The  matter  has  been  tested  in  the  courts,  and  in  New  York 
c;ty  t!ie  '.av  ivMueter  test  alone  is  always  suflficient  to  insure  conviction 
:n  t:ial>  tor  aviultoration  oX  milk  with  water. 

Sv^nu:-.p.u>  :n  es:i:nati:ig  the  specific  gravity  acetic  acid  is  first 
advicvi  tv^  p:A\;pna:e  the  casein,  which  is  removed  with  the  fat; 
:!u*  spox::"c  s:ravity  of  the  whey  is  then  taken.  Hasscll  claims 
that   the    alter   is  more  constant   than  the  specific  gravity  of  milk 

.t^C! 

/'.-;-:/;■;-.-;.   .*'.;.'— To  estimate  the  amount  of  fat  or  cream, 

:hr  >a:':v.^  0  .  t"  ::v  /<    >  a.^nvcJ.  tv^  staid  m  a  cool  place  for  twcnty- 

:.^::  h  ^. ->    ^  a   *  v : ;  .r.-.v^mete'  "      Ih.s  is  a  simple  glass  lube  twenty- 

.0     V         ::  v>  x^  vte    a:.v:    tv\c::>-:;ve    centimetres   deep,  which   is 

C  .\ x'- .  .1 :  i  .1   :        .. :-  vi  - 1 .:  t : : s   t  .  ,n  a  ^ j  v e  d c^wn ward.     It  is  filled  with 
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milk  to  the  zero  level.  The  cream  rises  to  the  <op,  and  the  per- 
centage of  volume  is  read  off. 

This  method  is  amplified  by  Marchand's  process»  in  which  a  simi- 
lar graduated  tube  is  employed,  but  the  cream  is  more  completely 
separated  by  means  of  the  addition  of  ether  and  a  hltle  liquor  soda\ 
Ninety-five  per  cent  alcohol  is  then  put  into  a  flask  with  the  milk» 
and  the  whole  is  vigorously  shaken^  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
at  I  JO*"  to  140*^  F.  In  half  an  hour  the  fat  forms  a  distinct  layer  at 
the  top  of  the  graduated  tube.  The  error  by  this  process  is  said  to 
be  less  than  0.3  per  cent. 

The  richness  of  the  milk  in  cream»  or  its  dilution  with  water,  may 
also  be  measured  by  its  opacity,  Five  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
are  placed  in  a  glass  cell,  called  a  **  lactoscope**  or  **diaphanometcr  " 
(Donne),  with  parallel  sides,  through  which  a  candle  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  metre  may  be  seen.  More  milk  is  then  added»  drop  by 
drop,  until  the  opacity  of  the  cell  contents  obscures  the  light.  This 
method  is  more  tedious  and  less  accurate  than  the  previous  one. 
Cream  vanes  in  specific  gravity  between  1,010  and  1.024, 

A  simple  method  of  roughly  determining  the  quantity  of  fat  in 
human  milk  is  given  by  Nias.  To  estimate  the  fat,  the  milk  is 
placed  in  a  lest  lube»  made  distinctly  alkaline  by  a  few  drops  of 
liquor  polassje,  b(»ilcd,  and  left  for  a  few  hours  in  a  warm  place. 
The  fat,  floating  on  the  surface,  is  then  estimated  by  graduations  on 
the  side  of  the  test  tube.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  use  test  tubes 
of  uniform  calibre  in  making  comparative  tests. 

Estimahi^n  of  Laciose, — The  method  of  quantitative  estimation  of 
milk  sugar  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  glucose  in  the  urine. 
The  casein  is  first  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  The  whey  is  filtered 
and  tested  with  Fehling's  copper  solution  or  with  a  polariscope. 
Convenient  tables  are  made  to  facilitate  the  calculation, 

Eitimatwn  of  Albuminoith. — ^In  the  method  of  Nias  to  determine 
the  albuminoids  the  sample  of  milk  is  placed  in  a  graduated  test 
lube,  as  if  to  estimate  the  cream,  and  after  some  hours  the  super- 
natant fat  is  drawn  off  by  a  pipette.  Acetic  acid  is  next  added  until 
a  strongly  acid  reaction  develops.  The  milk  is  then  boiled.  All 
the  albuminoids  are  precipitated,  and  after  standing  overnight  the 
quantity  may  be  read  off  on  the  side  uf  the  graduated  tube. 


MtLK   ADULTERATION   AND  IMPURITIES. 

Of  recent  years  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  infant  mortality  is  traceable  to  the  use  of  impure  milk»  and 
that  many  diseases,  especially  diarrhc^al  disorders  of  summer,  are 
preventable  when  proper  care  is  exercised  to  protect  the  milk  supply. 
*ie  subject  is  rapidly  claiming  public  attention,  and  suitable  control- 
H^iT  legislation  has  been  already  adopted  in  most  civilised  countries. 
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The  prevention  of  adulteration  and  contamination  of  milk  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  from  both  an  economic  and  hygienic 
standpoint.  Children,  who  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  milk,  do 
not  well  tolerate  its  adulteration,  and  milk  is  so  much  used  as  a  raw 
food — perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  article  of  diet — that  its  care- 
ful inspection  in  regard  to  contamination  by  disease  germs  or  adul- 
terants is  imperative,  and  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  health  boards 
of  large  cities  is  required  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition. 

It  is  better  and  simpler,  however,  for  much  of  the  inspection  to 
be  done  at  the  dairy  farms,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  country  the 
State  boards  of  health  are  becoming  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  and  the  sale  of  milk  from  diseased  cows  is  prevented  at 
first  hand. 

The  examination  of  milk  requires  the  adoption  of  a  legal  standard 
of  quality.  In  New  York  city  the  Health  Board  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  use  of  the  lactometer  above  described  (see  Estimation  of 
Solids  in  Milk).  In  States  such  as  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Maine  a  chemical  analysis  is  required  by  law.  The  normal  specific 
gravity  established  is  1.030  (in  New  York,  1.029),  ^"^  the  normal 
average  amount  of  cream  is  8  per  cent  by  volume. 

The  inspection  of  milk  in  all  large  cities  and  towns  is  made  at 
the  railway  stations  or  ferries  where  the  cans  are  received.  The 
examination  is  under  the  direction  of  expert  officers,  usually  mem- 
bers of  the  local  health  board.  It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to 
examine  all  the  milk  brought  in,  but  the  officers  make  frequent 
seizures  and  destroy  at  once  all  milk  found  below  the  legal  standard. 
Milk  sold  in  shops  and  otherwise  must  also  be  occasionally  exam- 
ined, for  its  dilution  and  adulteration  is  very  easy  and  profitable  to 
the  unscrupulous. 

Milk  may  be  altered  by — 

I.  Addition  of  water,  pure  or  impure.  2.  Addition  of  colouring 
matter.  3.  Addition  of  preservatives.  4.  Addition  of  substances 
used  for  thickening  after  dilution. 

1.  The  commonest  method  of  adulterating  milk,  and  the  one 
often  most  difficult  of  detection,  is  by  dilution  with  water.  If  the 
water  thus  used  is  pure  it  does  no  harm  other  than  to  defraud  the 
consumer;  but  if  impure,  as  it  often  is  when  drawn  from  wells  near 
manure  heaps,  in  barnyards,  or  country  privies,  it  may  prove  fatal. 

2.  If  milk  has  been  much  diluted  it  becomes  pale  and  bluish,  and 
both  milk  and  cream  are  sometimes  artificially  coloured  with  anilines 
or  other  pigments.  This  form  of  fraud  is  less  injurious  to  health 
than  the  others,  for  but  very  minute  quantities  of  colouring  matters 
are  employed.  Annotto  is  the  commonest  dye  used  to  impart  a 
yellow  colour  to  milk,  cream,  and  butter.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  a  tropical  American  tree  {^Bixa  orellana).     It  is  detected  by 
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allowing  the  milk  to  stand  in  a  tall  glass,  when  the  lower  stratum 
wUl  contain  the  pigment  associated  with  the  casein  instead  of  re- 
maining colourless,  while  the  naturally  yellower  cream  floats  on  top 
(Hird).  The  cow's  food  may  sometimes  colour  the  milk  red  or  pink» 
and  it  may  be  so  stained  by  traces  of  blood,  in  which  latter  case  the 
lower  layers  are  of  deef>er  hue  than  the  upper, 

3.  Various  substances  are  added  to  milk  and  its  producls^ — con- 
densed milk,  butler,  cheese,  and  koumiss — to  keep  them  from  souring. 
These  are  usually  sodium  bicarbonate,  borax,  or  boric  acid.  Salicy- 
He  acid  is  less  often  used.  In  small  quantities  they  do  not  aflfect  its 
taste  or  hurt  the  digestion  of  adults,  but  they  may  be  injurious  to 
infants,  and  their  use  should  never  be  tolerated.  Salicylic  acid  is 
sometimes  put  into  beer  for  a  similar  purpose,  although  this  is  pro* 
hibitcd  by  law.  The  presence  of  boric  acid  is  detected  by  mixing 
one  part  of  milk  with  two  parts  each  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  satu- 
rated turmeric  tincture.  After  drying  on  a  water  bath  and  adding  a 
little  ammonia,  a  dark-blue  colour  appears  which  changes  to  green* 

4.  Both  milk  and  cream,  after  dilution  with  water,  are  sometimes 
thickened  again  with  such  substances  as  flour,  arrowroot,  farina, 
whiting,  chalk,  tragacanth,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  disguise 
the  natural  blueness  of  the  attenuated  fluid.  Sugar  is  added  to 
raise  the  specific  gravity  of  diluted  skimmed  milk. 

Miik  is  cantami Hated  or  rendered  unfit  for  use  hy — 

t.  Improper  or  poisonous  foods  eaten  by  the  animal,  2,  Poor 
condition  of  the  animal,  due  to  nursing,  worrying,  etc.  3.  Con- 
tamination by  disease  germs  from  the  cow.  4.  Contamination  by 
extraneous  disease  germs.  5.  Souring  and  decomposition.  6.  Ab- 
sorption of  bad  odours. 

1.  The  colour  of  milk  is  aflected  by  various  substances  ingested 
by  the  cow;  thus  madder  turns  it  saffron,  rhubarb  makes  it  red  or 
yellow  (Mosler),  and  it  is  coloured  blue  by  some  drugs.  The  colour 
IS  then  uniform  throughout  the  milk,  and  not  superficial  as  rn  the 
case  of  the  blue  imparted  by  the  growth  of  fungi,  as  described  below. 

Cows  fed  on  brewers'  swill  or  refuse  of  glucose  factories,  or 
cows  allowed  to  eat  decaying  autumn  leaves,  garlic,  certain  injurious 
meadow  plants,  or  strong-smelling  plants  like  cabbages,  turnips, 
and  onions,  will  give  unhealthy,  strong-smelling,  bad-tasting,  or  de- 
teriorated  milk.  Beets  tend  to  make  cow*s  milk  acid.  Cows  should 
not  he  given  unclean  water  to  drink.  Offensive  odours  and  tastes 
imparted  to  milk  through  the  cow,  or  by  absorption  from  surround- 
tog  substances  (see  6,  p,  57),  are  most  intense  while  the  milk  is 
freiih  ;  whereas  if  due  to  bacteriological  influences,  they  only  become 
apparent  after  some  hours,  and  go  on  increasing. 

3.  The  milk  first  secreted  after  calving  (colostrum)  contains 
more  albumin   than  casein.      It    is   viscid,   turbid,   frothy,  yellow. 
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slightly  acid,  and  coagulates  on  boiling.  In  the  cow  colostrum  has 
a  sickly  odour,  and  is  |)urgative  even  when  cooked.  It  remains  so  for 
about  a  month  after  parturition.  Colostrum  corpuscles  may  be 
rasily  detected  by  microscopic  examination. 

The  bulling  cow  may  be  highly  nervous  during  ovulation,  and,  as 
a  rellex  consecjuence,  her  milk  becomes  acid. 

Cows  which  are  teased  and  worried  by  dogs  or  otherwise,  or 
made  to  exercise  too  much,  give  milk  which  sours  easily  and  dis- 
agrees with  infants,  l^nderf ceding  makes  the  animal  give  inferior, 
watery  milk. 

^\.  Cows  sutYering  from  certain  diseases  may  transmit  them 
through  their  milk  to  man,  although  this  method  of  infection  is  less 
eomnuui  than  that  through  milk  to  which  germs  have  had  access  in 
proce>s  of  handling  or  transportation.  The  principal  diseases  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  cow  through  her  milk  are  tuberculosis  and 
diphtheria. 

rhe  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  in  a  report 
just  issued  upon  *'  The  Infectiousness  of  Milk,"  confirms  the  fact  that 
nulk  iiom  cows  having  tubercular  udders  is  infectious.  Tubercle 
bacilli  were  also  demonstrated  in  the  milk  of  twelve  out  of  thirty-six 
cows  having  tuberculosis,  but  whose  udders  were  not  affected.  The 
iMtereiu  e  is  drawn  from  the  report  that  3  per  cent  of  the  milk  fur- 
luvhed  to  Boston  is  infected  It  is  estimated  that  6  per  cent  of  all 
\o\\s  are  f.iberv  uiar.  Tubercular  milk  is  of  floorer  qualit}-,  thinner, 
a'.ul  Mi;er  than  lu^rma!  miik 

^.\ises  V.ave  beer.  reporteJ  ^n'  ir.fection  of  a  nursmg  infant  through 
a  :i  ^c:v\:!ar  mothers  m.lk.  a:id  calves  are  undoubtedly  so  infected 
tir.v^.:i;\  v\\\s.  l^i::  ::  nv,:>:  be  remembered  :hai  the  infant  is  much 
c\:\  vcvi  :.^  ■.:*:ev::on  by  i:s  mother's  sputum,  and  may  mhale  dried 
>p.::;::v.  ::v^:v.  l^ereath  r*er  l^vio'.o thing  or  within  the  room. 

H.^xxcvc.  the   rresc'vO      t   t;:bero*.e  baciil:  has  been  indubitably 

s'x ^::.v:ev:   at    !c\i>t    a   ha'.t    i^tojen  times   in   human  breast  milk. 

1 ... /^  *  v*>c-   ter.vM  .1*.:  t::rero.:*.ar  n:e:::r.g:t:s  in  children  have  been 

^■*'  >^     '.   .  :    v*.  .  :.the-:A  :.^  n:ar:  thrv^ugh  raw  milk  is  rare,  but 

^  ^ : .: : .  v*.  .  \    :    \*  i  -  .;  :• .;  ^' :  r  e  r  <  that  K'  v : r.  e  diph: heria.  o cc u  rrin  g  as 

• :  .  >;..^;:      :   :>c  ,  v-vit's.  car.  N?  ov^nveycu  ir.  ir.:*k.     Morc- 

.      .     'S    •    ,      .-.u/:  .- i--  t.--  sh.'-ii:  »::h  d:ph:her::ir  microbes 

V  :    :    ^« — -     *    f*e   r-    <  .irt:::  .ieve'.^rir.^  local  lesions  of  the 

.  -       *     ;    \.  •    V     x    ':t;.-  :.^    >-\i:i  re-jerrlr  rer<^rte\i  the  dis- 

:    s^    "'^      ■   ^*''^>i  r-A.i;:  hv  a  rrf-lkssji:!  la  mho*e  family 

:        -::.-;     *  ..itt-  's  :rar>=i:"evi  to  man  if  the 

'     V  .     '  >   >     ..;:■.    .  :    .  ■  -    X  T*  :>..- :::  K":!:ng.  wh^rh  destroys 

".    ::.    ->  ^::'         ".     >  .:  >.'->;    s  :rars2i:tte*l  eTec  «-h<a  the 
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tnilk  is  diluted  ten  times  or  taken  in  coffee  or  tea,  but  adults  must 
drink  a  good  deal  of  it  in  order  to  become  affected.  Butter  and 
cheese  made  from  such  milk  also  carry  the  infection  (Scbnetdcr). 
The  foot-andniouth  disease  diminishes  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by 
the  cow  by  one  half,  and  the  milk  coagulates  too  quickly  and  has  a 
yellowish  colostrum- like  appearance.  If  the  disease  be  severe  the 
milk  separates  into  slimy  coagulae  and  whey,  and^  on  boiling,  curdles 
in  stringy  masses.  In  other  cases  the  taste  is  acid,  and  on  standing 
twelve  hours  a  yellow  sediment  is  precipitated  with  a  nauseous^  ran- 
cid odour.    The  milk  becomes  infected  from  sores  upon  the  nipples, 

4.  Extraneous  disease  germs  may  find  their  way  into  milk  through 
contact  with  unclean  hands,  or  from  polluted  water  used  for  dilution, 
or  for  washing  cans  and  pans. 

Sojchlet  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  thai  if  mother's  milk 
were  sold  like  cow's  milk  after  as  much  careless  handling,  it  would 
produce  as  much  disease.  Calves  have  been  known  to  acquire  diar* 
rhcea  when  fed  milk  from  pails,  and  the  animals  were  cured  by  allow- 
ing them  to  suck  the  very  cows  from  which  the  milk  had  been  drawn 
into  the  unclean  pails.  According  to  Sedgwick,  milk  may  contain  a 
million  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimetre  after  its  journey  from  cow 
to  table. 

Cow's  milk  is  too  often  tainted  with  excrementitious  matter  from 
the  stable  or  cow  yard,  The  cows  lie  upon  foul  bedding,  or  be- 
spatter their  udders  continually  in  barnyard  filth.  Soxhlet  has  said 
that  in  judging  the  quality  of  milk  one  should  consider  "  not  so 
much  what  the  cow  fed  on,  as  rather  what  kind  of  cow  dung  the 
milk  contains/* 

Freeman  says:  -'The  most  important  source  of  contamination  is 
ticidoubtedly  the  dairy,  where  dirty  and  ignorant  methods  are  almost 
universally  employed  not  only  during  the  mdking,  but  in  the  subse- 
quent care  of  the  milk.  Delay  in  transportation  affords  time  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  germs  which  have  entered  the  milk,** 

Ga^ky  reported  three  cases  of  illness  from  drinking  milk  con- 
taminated during  the  milking  of  a  cow  having  hasmorrhagic  enteritis. 

In  Aberdeen,  in  1881,  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons  were 
ippisoncd  by  bad  water  added  to  milk»  three  of  whom  died. 

It  is  believed  that  syphilis  is  not  conveyed  through  human  milk, 
though  the  infant  may  become  infected  through  abrasions  of  the 
nit>ther*$  nipples  (Lee,  Baumler), 

Milk  carelessly  transporied  promptly  absorbs  germs  from  the  air 
or  from  unclean  receptacles,  and  it  is  an  excellent  culture  medium 
(or  rapid  growth  of  such  germs  as  those  of  tuberculosis,  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  and  typhoid  fever,  which  may  gain  access  to  it  in  that 
manner. 

When  local  epidemics  of  such  diseases  break  out,  there  should  al- 
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ways  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sources  of  milk  supply,  and 
a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk  itself  should  be  instituted. 
Many  persons  imagine  that  a  chemical  analysis  is  sufficient,  but  this 
is  useless  for  detection  of  disease  germs. 

Severe  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  of  late  years  been  attrib- 
uted to  infected  milk  by  H.  E.  Smith,  at  Waterbury.  Conn. ;  by  L.  H. 
Taylor,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  and  by  Littlejohn,  who  traced  the  origin 
of  sixty-three  cases  to  one  dairy.  No  one  who  is  nursing  a  case  of 
typhoid  or  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria,  or  who  m  any  way  handles  the 
discharges  or  clothing  of  such  patients,  should  be  allowed  to  touch 
milk  or  milk  receptacles,  much  less  to  milk  a  cow. 

At  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  Miller  reported  twenty-four  cases  of  scarla- 
tina which  occurred  among  those  who  drank  the  milk  supplied  by 
one  dairyman  while  his  daughter  had  scarlet  fever.  The  disease  was 
not  otherwise  prevalent  in  the  town  at  the  time. 

E.  Hart  reported  at  the  Seventh  International  Medical  Congress 
a  series  of  epidemics  in  England  the  origin  of  which  he  had  traced 
to  milk.  Of  these,  fifty  were  of  typhoid  fever,  fourteen  of  scarlatina, 
and  seven  of  diphtheria. 

A  mould,  the  Oidium  iactis,  ox  penicillium^  and  the  Bacterium  cyano- 
^eneum  are  germs  which  produce  a  blue  colour  in  milk  and  sour 
it.  The  mould  also  grows  upon  cream  cheese.  This  colour  appears 
first  upon  the  surface  if  the  milk  be  not  agitated,  and  it  differs 
from  the  uniform  blue  imparted  by  adulteration  with  water,  or  by 
poisonous  plants,  drugs,  etc.  Milk  thus  affected  is  irritant,  and  may 
cause  febrile  gastritis,  stomatitis,  or  diarrhoea. 

Milk  is  coloured  lemon  yellow  by  the  Bacterium  synxanihum 
(Ehrenberg),  and  red  by  chromogenic  fungi. 

The  fungi  and  germs  themselves  do  not  impart  the  colours,  but 
develop  various  anilines— aniline  blue,  fuchsin,  etc. — from  the  casein 
(Schroter). 

"  Clouty  cream  "  is  produced  by  germ  action. 

5.  There  are  ten  different  varieties  of  bacteria  which  are  capable 
of  inciting  lactic-acid  fermentation  (Leeds),  all  of  which  cause  milk 
curdling,  and  some,  but  not  all,  simultaneously  develop  carbonic 
acid  and  alcohol.  Milk  may  be  really  decomposing  although  it  has 
not  yet  coagulated. 

The  first  process,  that  of  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  is  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  normal  digestion  of  milk,  but  the  second  is  abnormal 
and  interferes  with  it. 

The  Bacilli  aciJi  lactici  may  sour  the  milk  before  it  is  ingested,  or, 
like  many  germs,  their  action  may  not  be  apparent  before  swallow- 
ing the  milk,  but  it  begins  immediately  thereafter  in  the  stomach. 

('ood,  clean,  uncontaminated  milk  ought  to  keep  fresh  ex- 
posed   in   a  clean   room   at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  68°  F.  for 
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forty-eight  hours  without  souring  and  coagulating.  But  if  the  air  is 
much  warmer,  or  if  the  milk  is  tainted  in  any  manner,  it  will  sour  in 
a  few  hours.  Boiled  milk  keeps  fresh  rather  more  than  half  as  long 
again  as  fresh  milk. 

6.  The  absorbent  power  of  milk  is  strong,  and  it  is  apt  to  acquire 
a  strong  odour  from  substances  kept  in  its  vicinity.  It  may  acquire 
a  bad  taste  at  the  same  lime,  or  may  have  the  odour  alone. 

If  left  in  a  refrigerator  with  stale  cheese^  ham»  onions,  decompos- 
ing meat,  etc.,  it  soon  becomes  spoiled  in  this  manner.  Milk  easily 
absorbs  the  odour  of  tobacco  or  of  turpentine  from  fresh  painty  and, 
in  fact,  the  odour  of  almost  any  volatile  substance.  It  should  never 
be  left  exposed  in  the  sick-chamber  or  in  a  bathroom*  or  near  a  waste 
pipe. 

rROPHYLAXIS  AGAINST   MILK   INFECTION. 

As  a  prophylaxis  agamst  milk  infection  certain  precautions  are 
necessary,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  physicians  to  educate 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  their  importance  as  a  means  of  restrict- 
ing the  spread  of  infectious  and  dietetic  diseases. 

For  transportation  from  the  country  to  the  city,  milk  is  usually 
taken  from  the  farms  in  forty-quart  tin  cans,  which  should  be  filled 
full  and  tightly  covered  to  prevent  churning  and  souring.  Some 
railways  supply  refrigerator  milk  cars,  which  are  hung  upon  specially 
constructed  springs,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  agitation  of  the 
cans.  At  some  dairies  the  milk  is  put,  directly  after  milking,  into 
glass  bottles  previously  sterilised  by  washing  and  steaming,  which 
are  then  tightly  corked.  If  pails,  pans,  or  cans  are  used,  their 
absolute  cleanliness  must  be  insured  by  frequent  careful  washing 
and  by  occasional  scalding  with  hot  water.  T*his  destroys  germs  or 
ferments  which  would  otherwise  contaminate  the  fresh  milk  and 
soon  sour  it.  The  bottles  are  sealed  and  stamped  "certified  milk  ** 
before  being  sent  to  market. 

Many  large  dairies  now  employ  a  physician,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
daily  examine  all  the  cows  and  report  on  their  healthy  and  on  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  stables,  yards,  etc. 

Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  allowing  the  manure-besmirched 
tails  of  ungroomed  cows  to  contaminate  the  hands  of  milkers,  or  the 
milk  itself,  and  yet  this  is  constantly  happening. 

The  question  of  prophylaxis  is  of  such  universal  interest  that 
the  admirable  rules  formulated  by  Vaughan  are  here  quoted  in 
fall: 

"if.  The  cows  should  be  healthy,  and  the  milk  of  any  animal 
which  i^cems  indisposed  should  not  be  mixed  with  that  from  the 
healthy  animal. 

•*^.  Cows  must  not  be  fed  upon  swill  or  the  refuse  from  brew- 
erics  or  glucose  factories,  or  upon  any  other  fermented  food. 
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"  c.  Milch  cows  must  not  be  allowed  to  drink  from  stagnant  pools, 
but  must  have  access  to  fresh  pure  water. 

**  d.  The  pasture  must  be  freed  from  noxious  weeds,  and  the  bam 
and  yard  must  be  kept  clean. 

*V.  The  udders  should  be  washed  and  then  wiped  dry   before 
each  milking. 

**/.  The  milk  must  be  at  once  thoroughly  cooled.  This  is  best 
done  in  the  summer  by  placing  the  milk  can  in  a  tank  of  cold  water 
or  ice  water,  the  water  being  of  the  same  depth  as  the  milk  in  the 
can.  It  would  be  well  if  the  water  in  the  tank  could  be  kept  flow- 
ing and  this  will  be  necessary  unless  ice  water  is  used.  The  tank 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  each  day  to  prevent  bad  odours.  The 
can  should  remain  uncovered  during  the  cooling  and  the  milk  should 
be  gently  stirred.  The  temperature  should  be  reduced  to  60**  F.  or 
lower  within  an  hour.  The  can  should  remain  in  cold  water  until 
ready  for  delivery. 

**^.  Milk  should  be  delivered  during  the  summer  in  refriger- 
ated cans  or  in  bottles  about  which  ice  is  packed  during  trans- 
portation. 

**^.  When  received  by  the  consumer  it  must  be  kept  in  a  clean 
place  and  at  a  temperature  some  degrees  below  60°  F. 

"If  all  the  milk  used  in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  could 
be  obtained  and  marketed  with  the  care  demanded  by  the  above 
rules,  milk  infection  would  be  practically  unknown  and  the  steril- 
isation of  the  infant's  food  would  be  unnecessary." 

USES   OF    MILK. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  uses  of  milk  : 

1.  As  an  infant  food. 

2.  As  a  food  for  adults. 

3.  As  a  source  of  special  food  products  and  derivatives,  such  as 
koumiss,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 

4.  As  a  diuretic. 

5.  For  its  soothing  effect  on  diseased  mucous  membranes  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

6.  To  loosen  cough  (when  given  hot). 

7.  As  a  prophylactic  against  lead  poisoning. 

8.  As  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  other  foods. 

9.  As  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  medicines. 

10.  For  rectal  injection. 

The  first  three  of  these  uses  are  so  important  that  they  will 
receive  separate  detailed  consideration  (see  Diet  in  Infancy,  Adap- 
tation of  Milk  for  the  Sick,  p.  62,  and  Milk  Derivatives,  p.  81);  the 
others  may  be  briefly  referred  to  here. 

4.  The   diuretic  action  of    milk    in    some  persons    is  very  pro- 
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nonnced«  while  in  others  it  is  not  noticeable.  It  is  due  to  the  two 
ingredients,  water  and  lactose  or  milk  sugar.  The  water  acts  by 
increasing  the  volume  of  blood  and  the  renal  blood  pressure.  The 
lactose  probably  acts  directly  by  stimulating  the  renal  epithelium. 

Lactose  has  been  employed  with  doubtful  success  as  a  diuretic 
in  dropsies  and  some  forms  uf  renal  disease. 

The  mineral  salts  and  the  water  of  milk  are  speedily  absorbed 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  in  some  persons 
this  process  is  so  rapid  that  milk  taken  by  the  tumblerful  into  an 
empty  stomach  has  a  very  decided  diuretic  effect  within  an  hour. 
This  action  may  be  further  promoted  by  drinking  a  cup  of  black 
coffee, 

5.  Milk  is  undoubtedly  soothing  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
alimentary  canaL  It  is  often  the  only  variety  of  food  which  can  be 
bome  by  an  inflamed  or  irritable  stomach  or  in  some  forms  of  intes* 
tinal  disease.     It  is  equally  soothing  in  the  rectum. 

6.  A  few  sips  of  hot  milk  or  hot  milk  and  Vichy  will  often  allay 
an  irritable  cough,  and  favour  the  expectoration  of  tenacious  bron- 
chial mucous. 

7.  Milk  is  sometimes  employed  among  type  founders  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  lead  poisoning.  It  is  claimed  by  Hirl  that  if  a  quart 
or  two  be  drunk  daily,  poisoning  never  occurs. 

8.  Asa  vehicle  for  administration  of  other  foods  for  invalids, 
such  as  egg  albumen,  beef  meal,  meat  juice,  peptonoids,  cocoa,  spir- 
its, etc.,  milk  is  most  useful. 

9.  As  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  many  medicines  and 
insoluble  powders,  such  as  calomel,  disagreeable-tasting  drugs,  like 
potassium  iodide^  salicylates,  opium,  etc.,  milk  is  often  very  service- 
able. Sulphonal  given  in  hot  milk  acts  better  than  if  prescribed 
alone. 

10.  Milk  is  employed  in  nutritive  eoemata,  alone  or  with  beef 
|iiice,  beef  peptonoids,  spirits,  etc.     From  one  to  two  or  more  ounces 

re  given  at  a  time,  after  cleansing  the  rectum.  A  little  laudanum 
be  added,  and  a  towel  should  be  held  against  the  perina*ura  to 
»fd  in  the  retention  of  the  milk.  When  the  circumstances  admit,  it 
ih  advisable  to  pass  a  long  catheter  and  inject  the  milk  through  it  as 
far  as  the  sigmoid  flexure,  while  the  patient  is  supported  upon  the 
hands  and  knees.  The  higher  up  the  milk  is  injected,  the  more  read- 
ily tl  is  absorbed,  and  the  circulation  of  the  rectum  is  such,  that 
whatever  ingredients  of  the  milk  are  taken  up  by  the  veiuius  capilla- 
ries of  the  lower  |M»rtion  pass  to  the  vena  ca%"u,  whereas  the  ingre- 
dients absorbed  by  the  superior  hasmorrhoidal  or  the  sigmoid  vess^els 
are  curried  directly  to  the  vena  porta  and  liver,  where  they  are  as- 
similated mure  promptly.  The  lymphatic  capillaries  also  assist  in 
Ihc  absorption. 
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The  simple  mucous  secretions  of  the  rectum  have  no  proper  di- 
gestive action  upon  milk  (Czerny),  but  they  may  sometimes  cause 
putrefaction  of  its  albuminous  matter,  with  formation  of  tyrosin, 
indol,  etc.  (Marckwald).  It  therefore  facilitates  absorption  to  have, 
the  milk  previously  digested  by  pepsin  or  pancreatin.  Patients  hav- 
ing ulcer  or  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  any  intestinal  obstruction,  or 
irritant  vomiting,  may  be  kept  alive  for  many  weeks  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  nutrient  milk  enemata  (see  Food  Enemata). 

Attempts  to  get  milk  into  the  circulation  by  rubbing  it  into  the 
skin  and  by  soaking  portions  of  the  body  in  milk  baths  have  proved 
of  no  avail,  for  it  is  not  absorbed  in  that  manner. 

The  intravenous  injection  of  milk  has  been  occasionally  used  in 

cholera  collapse,  post-partum  haemorrhage,  etc.,  and  in  some  few  cases 

it  has  been  found  satisfactory,  but  since  saline  injections  have  proved 

more  efficacious,  those  of  milk   have   been   practically  abandoned. 

Milk  has  also  been  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  without 

much  benefit.     It  has  been  given  hypodermically  in  doses  of  four 

grammes  (Menzel).     One  patient  was  kept  alive  sixty-three  days  in 

this  manner  (Whittaker).     The  milk  thus  injected  is  absorbed  within 

an  hour. 

MILK    DIGESTION. 

Normal  Digestion. — Milk  is  not  altered  in  the  mouth,  but  on 
reaching  the  stomach  the  casein  is  precipitated  by  a  curdling  fer- 
ment, called  rennin.  The  curds,  or  coagulae,  vary  in  size  and  tough- 
ness according  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  its  degree  of  dilution,  and 
other  circumstances. 

The  gastric  hydrochloric  acid  also  coagulates  milk  by  neutralis- 
ing the  alkali  which  holds  the  casein  in  solution.  Hence  milk  be- 
comes really  a  solid  food  almost  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  stomach. 
In  coagulating,  the  curds  entangle  the  fat  globules,  but  they  are 
soon  dissolved  by  the  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice  (pepsin)  and  con- 
verted into  peptones  or  intermediate  products  called  albumoses. 
The  fat  globules  are  again  liberated,  their  albuminous  envelopes  are 
dissolved,  and  they  coalesce  to  larger  droplets,  in  which  condition 
they  pass  with  the  chyme  into  the  intestine.  The  usual  period  for 
the  digestion  of  milk  in  the  stomach  by  normal  gastric  juice  occupies 
about  three  hours. 

The  salts  and  water  of  the  milk,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  the 
sugar,  are  absorbed  in  great  part  from  the  stomach  wall.  In  proof 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  diuretic  action  of  milk  is  often  obtainable 
within  half  the  time  required  for  the  complete  digestion  of  the  al- 
buminoids. When  not  absorbed  by  the  stomach  they  pass  into  the 
intestine  and  are  taken  up  by  the  villi. 

Those  curds  which  are  not  fully  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice 
may  enter  the  duodenum,  where  their  digestion  is  completed  by  the 
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pancreatic  juice.  The  latter  saponifies  the  fat  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  lacteals  of  the  vilii. 

/^fum rt,— Kcnnti  is  the  name  given  tu  an  infusion  of  the  middle 
stomach  of  the  calf  in  brine  which  possesses  special  milk-curdling 
power  which  is  due  to  a  ferment  called  rennin. 

This  milk'Curdling  ferment  is  believed  to  be  developed  by  the 
action  of  acids  from  an  antecedent  material  called  zymogen.  Rennin 
is  not  obtainable  from  the  human  stomach  m  large  quantity,  but  it 
undoubtedly  exists  in  the  gastric  juice,  for  pure  pepsin  has  scarcely 
any  curdling  action  upon  milk;  moreover,  milk  may  curdle  in  either 
neutral  or  alkaline  media  in  which  pepsin  is  inert,  Rennin  is  most 
active  in  an  acid  medium,  but  it  also  works  in  the  alkaline  pancreatic 
juice.  It  possesses  but  little  proteolytic  power.  It  is  believed  to 
exist  more  abundantly  in  the  Infant  stomach  than  in  that  of  the 
adult. 

Rennet  may  be  prepared  as  a  powder;  it  is  sold  by  grocers  in 
alcoholic  solution,  and  when  added  to  milk  which  is  gently  warmed^  a 
light  coagulum  is  formed,  causing  the  milk  to  partially  solidify.  The 
coagulum  contracts  and  squeezes  out  fluid,  which  constitutes  whey. 
The  rennetised  milk  when  flavoured  with  vanilla  or  powdered  cinna- 
mon or  nutmeg  makes  an  agreeable  invalid  food  or  dessert  which  is 
highly  nutritious,  for  it  still  contains  all  the  original  ingredients  of 
milk. 

Abnormal  Digestion,— In  cases  of  indigestion  from  various 
causes  the  curds  may  remain  undissolved  m  the  stomach,  eventually 
irritating  it  and  causing  vomiting,  or  I  hey  may  pass  along  the  intes- 
tine and  be  voided  unaltered  in  the  stools.  This  occurrence  is  more 
frequently  noticed  in  young  infants  than  in  adults. 

Milk  which  disagrees  in  the  stomach  forms  large  and  somewhat 
tough  coagulas  of  casein,  which  are  with  difliculty  dissolved  by  the 
gastric  juice.  Many  substances  may  be  added  to  milk  which  by 
their  mechanical  presence  will  prevent  this  occurrence,  and  hence 
fai'our  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Excessive  acidity  of  the  stom- 
ach due  either  to  hypersecretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  the  presence 
of  organic  acids,  especially  lactic,  derived  from  the  food  or  fermenta- 
tion processes,  modifies  the  digestion  of  milk ;  the  lactose  is  altered 
into  lactic  acid  and  the  casein  is  promptly  coagulated.  The  alkaline 
salts  of  milk  are  split  up  and  phosphoric  acid  is  liberated,  and  com- 
plicated fermentative  changes  ensue  which  are  as  yet  imperfectly 
understood.  All  this  causes  more  or  less  gastro -enteric  irritation, 
resulting  in  diarrhcca. 

When  milk  or  cheese  remains  too  long  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine a  further  fermentation  is  excited  accompanied  by  a  neutral  or 
alkalmc  reaction,  and  which  results  in  the  linal  production  of  butyric 
acid,  and  sometimes  of  other  substances,  such  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  and 
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ammonia.  But  while  free  hydrochloric  acid  exists  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  the  organic  acids — lactic,  butyric  and  acetic — which  are 
associated  with  milk  fermentation  are  unlikely  to  develop. 

Cow's  milk  may  readily  become  acid  from  alteration  in  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  potassium  biphosphate  and  the  two-thirds  phosphate 
of  potassium.  The  former  if  present  in  excess  hastens  coagulation 
and  an  acid  reaction.  When  warm  the  milk  may  again  become 
alkaline  (Soxhlet,  Heintz). 

These  facts  explain  the  frequent  necessity  of  using  antacids,  such 
as  lime  water  or  sodium  bicarbonate,  with  infant  milk  food.  Mucous 
fermentation  of  the  proteids  makes  the  milk  slimy,  and  it  becomes 
stringy  on  boiling. 

Milk,  according  to  Rubner's  experiments,  yields  more  bulky  resi- 
due in  the  faeces  than  either  eggs  or  meat,  yet  its  nutritive  ingredi- 
ents are  very  perfectly  absorbed.  From  8  to  lo  per  cent  approxi- 
mately of  the  solids  of  milk  is  eliminated  in  the  stools. 

ADAPTATION    OF    MILK    FOR    THE   SICK. 

When  patients  object  to  the  taste  of  milk  alone,  they  can  be  often 
induced  to  take  large  quantities  by  using  it  in  various  combinations 
or  preparations,  or  by  disguising  its  taste.  Many  patients  when  or- 
dered a  milk  diet  positively  assert  that  they  cannot  endure  the  taste 
of  milk,  that  it  always  nauseates  them,  or  that  it  makes  them  bilious 
and  constipated,  and  excites  headache.  They  say,  perhaps,  that  they 
have  faithfully  tried  to  drink  it  before,  and  never  could  tolerate  it ;  but 
scarcely  any  one  individual  has  ever  tried  all  the  different  methods  of 
taking  milk,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  it  once  disagreed 
several  years  before  it  will  again.  The  objection  to  the  taste  can 
always  be  overcome,  and  by  a  little  tact  and  perseverance  there  are 
very  few  persons  who  cannot  assimilate  a  more  or  less  exclusive  milk 
diet  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  if  the  milk  is  properly  given  and,  if 
necessary,  artificially  digested  for  them.  Their  previous  unhappy 
experience  is  probably  due  to  having  taken  a  large  dose  of  undiluted 
rich  milk  which  promptly  coagulated,  soured,  and  was  rejected,  ex- 
citing all  the  distaste  which  they  have  treasured  against  it. 

When,  as  in  some  febrile  cases  or  in  acute  Bright's  disease,  a  milk 
diet  is  imperative,  such  patients  should  begin  with  but  a  teaspoonful 
or  two  at  a  time,  repeating  it  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  If  milk 
IS  only  taken  slowly  enough  into  the  stomach,  and  mingled  on  the 
way  with  saliva,  like  other  food — eaten  rather  than  drunk — it  is  im- 
possible for  it  to  form  the  large  tough  curds  that  it  does  when  poured 
down  by  the  tumblerful,  like  a  dose  of  salts.  By  degrees  the  patient 
will  be  convinced  of  his  ability  to  retain  it,  and  then  the  dosage  may 
be  increased,  making  such  further  changes  in  the  preparation  of  it 
as  occasion  demands. 
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In  all  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  for  milk  to  disagree  it  is 
belter  to  give  it  alone  to  the  patient,  by  which  means  various  expe- 
dients used  to  increase  its  digestibility  may  be  better  tested.  Patients 
will  often  digest  both  milk  and  beef  broth  or  milk  and  whisky  when 
these  substances  are  given  at  alternating  intervals  of  one  or  two 
hours,  whereas  if  taken  in  conjunction  they  give  rise  to  dyspepsia. 

The  methods  of  altering  milk  to  suit  the  taste  or  digestive  re- 
quirements are  so  numerous  that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  group 
them  under  the  following  headings,  although  the  classifications  are 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  here  and  there  may  overlap: 

I.   Methods  of  altering  the  taste  of  milk. 

n.  Methods  of  improving  the  digestibility  of  milk. 

Ill-   Methods  of  predigestion, 

IV.  Meth*)d5  of  sterilisation  and  preservation. 

The  first  method  beguiles  the  patient  into  taking  larger  quantities 
of  milk  without  tiring  of  it ;  the  second  aims  at  preventing  the  for* 
ination  in  the  stomach  of  dense  tough  coagulx*  which  are  difficult  of 
solution  and  digestion  by  an  enfeebled  gastric  juice;  the  third,  by 
artificial  digestion,  relieves  a  weak  stomach  of  much  labour ;  the  fourth 
prevents  the  accession  of  poisonous  germs  which  would  excite  maU 
fermentation  and  indigestion. 

I.  Mtthads  af  aitering  the  Taste  of  M$ik. 

When  patients  object  to  the  taste  of  raw  milk  or  tire  of  it»  it  may 
be  flavoured  in  a  variety  of  ways.  When  there  is  no  objection  on 
the  score  of  the  nervous  system,  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  black  coffee 
IS  one  of  the  best  means  at  hand,  or  a  little  of  the  extract  of  coffee 
may  be  added.  Very  weak  tea  may  be  preferred.  Caramel  is  an- 
other excellent  flavouring  substance  which  may  be  freely  employed. 
and  ginger  is  also  used.  Other  patients  may  take  a  little  chocolate 
or  cocoa  or  cocoa  nibs  infusion  with  their  glass  of  milk.  Some  pre- 
fer the  addition  of  common  salt  or  a  little  black  pepper  The  various 
meat  extracts,  fluid  or  solid  (see  Meat  Preparaltons,  pp.  97-100),  may 
often  be  used  to  advantage.  When  alcohol  is  not  C(jntraindicated 
many  patients  are  willing  to  drink  much  milk  \n  the  form  of  weak 
punches,  or  as  eggnog  in  which  cognac,  whisky,  sherry,  or  rum  may 
be  employed  to  disguise  the  pure-milk  taste. 

The  various  malt  extracts  are  enjoyed  by  some  when  given  in 
milk,  and  their  disagreeable  sweetness  is  thereby  removed.  A  tea- 
gpoonful  of  malt  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  milk  which  is  gently 
%armed  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  boiled  for  twenty  minutes. 
This  prevents  the  formation  of  large  curds. 

None  of  these  additions  materially  affect  the  nutritive  value  of 
milk,  and  the  occasional  variety  which  may  be  secured  by  experiment- 
to^  with  different  substances  will  usually  overcome  all  prejudices.     I 
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have  often  induced  patients  to  take  large  quantities  of  junket  fla- 
voured with  a  little  spice  (see  Receipts  for  Invalid  Foods),  not  real- 
ising that  they  were  really  eating  only  pure  milk  which  had  passed 
into  the  first  stage  of  digestion.  Patients  who  object  to  milk  be- 
cause they  have  to  drink  so  much  fluid  may  take  the  same  quantity 
as  junket  because  they  can  eat  it  with  a  spoon. 

Much  milk  may  be  smuggled  in  sometimes  m  custards,  gruels,  etc. 
where  there  is  no  objection  to  the  addition  of  other  easily  digestible 

foods. 

11,    Methods  of  improtnng  the  Digestibility  of  Mtik. 

1.  Skimming. 

2.  Boiling. 

3.  Dilution  with  water 

4.  Dilution  with  alkaline  and  aerated  waters. 

5.  Dilution  with  amylaceous  foods. 
d.  Addition  of  alkalies,  acid  and  other  substances. 

1.  Skimmtui  milk  is  the  residue  after  removal  of  the  cream.  It 
contains  water.  90.63  per  cent;  proteid,  3.06  per  cent;  fat,  0.79  per 
cent;  sugar^  4.77  per  cent. 

Skimmed  milk  is  well  digested  by  those  patients  whose  stomachs 
do  not  tolerate  fat  in  any  fnrm,  but  it  will  not  long  support  life,  and 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  cure  certain  diseases  by  a  skimmed* 
milk  diet  have  signally  failed.  Donkin  advocated  its  use  to  the 
extent  of  six  to  eight  pints  daily. 

It  may  be  employed  temporarily  in  the  milk  cure  for  Bright*s 
disease,  dropsies,  and  in  the  treatment  of  neurotic  hysterical  cases. 

Yeo  advises  gouty  subjects  to  drink  ten  minutes  before  each  meal 
a  breakfastcupful  (eight  ounces)  of  hot  skimmed  milk  and  water  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  saltspoonful  each  of  potassium  bicarbonate 
and  salt.  This  is  a  good  means  of  prescribing  an  alkali,  but  there 
is  no  special  advantage  in  the  skimmed  milk, 

2.  Boiling. — Boiled  milk  exhibits  a  thin  scum  of  albumin  upon  the 
surface  which  entangles  some  of  the  fat  globules,  and  which  is  quickly 
replaced  by  another  after  removal.  This  scum  should  not  be  served 
to  invalids.  There  is  much  discussion  as  to  whether  infants  should 
ever  be  given  raw  cow's  milk,  or  only  that  which  has  been  previously 
boiled,  and  authorities  are  divided  upon  the  matter.  Certainly  in 
most  cases  raw  milk,  if  pure,  provokes  no  harm.  Boiling  the  milk 
arrests  the  development  of  germs  and  fungi  with  which  it  may  have 
become  contaminated,  and  may  thus  prevent  the  spread  of  some 
diseases,  and  it  retards  the  process  of  **  souring  **  and  coagulation. 
Boiling  expels  about  3  per  cent  of  gases — carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen  (Hoppc) — and  the  loss  of  oxygen  diminishes  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  and  consequent  souring.  It  alters  the  taste  of  the  milk 
somewhat^  and  makes  it  '*  flat/'     The  flatness  b  removed  by  agitating 
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the  milk  with  air  by  pouring  it  back  and  forth  into  two  cups  held 
a  Jittle  distance  apart ;  or  it  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of 
any  aerated  water.  As  a  rule,  boiled  milk  is  preferred  hot,  but  some 
persons  enjoy  it  cold. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  milk  is  in  general  more  digestible  if 
boiled  than  if  raw,  but  the  results  of  experiment  do  not  wholly  con- 
firm this  view.  Crolashas  demonstrated  that  boiling  has  no  influence 
upon  cither  the  lactose  or  casein^  but  it  slightly  increases  the  free 
soluble  phosphates,  which  he  regards  as  an  advantage. 

Radnitz  found  by  experiment  that  young  animals  absorb  9.4  per 
cent  of  albuminoids  from  fresh  milk,  but  only  5.7  per  cent  from 
boiled  milk,  hence  a  larger  quantity  of  the  latter  must  be  drunk  to 
obtain  the  same  nourishment  which  is  derived  from  raw  milk. 

According  to  Vasilieff,  the  envelopes  of  the  oil  globules  are  altered 
by  heat,  and  he  claims  that  50  per  cent  less  fat  is  absorbed.  This 
seems  too  high  an  estimate  in  view  of  clinical  observation. 

Occasionally  patients  are  made  bilious  and  constipated  by  the  use 
of  boiled  milk  who  digest  it  better  raw.  It  has  decided  advantage  in 
diarrhoea!  diseases,  probably  through  the  absence  of  germs  and  gases. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  combined  with  thin  chocolate  or  cocoa. 

** Scalded  milk*'  is  heated  to  about  150°  F,,  or  practically  ** Pas- 
teurised/' by  pouring  on  boiling  water.  Thus  treated,  milk  remains 
fresh  a  little  longer  than  when  raw. 

3.  Dilution  with  Water. — The  dilution  of  milk  is  accomplished  by 
adding  plain  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
to  two  or  three  of  milk.  If  the  milk  is  exceptionally  rich  in  cream 
and  casein  this  simple  means  will  often  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its 
better  digestion,  for  the  curds  become  both  smaller  and  softer. 

4,  Dilution  with  Alkaline  or  Atrated  Water, — Lime  water  may  be 
added  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  four  or  more  tablespoonfuls  to  each 
tumbler  of  milk»  taken  cold.  In  cases  with  much  acidity  of  the 
stomach  the  lime  water  should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  half 
or  even  two  thirds.  When  so  given,  the  taste  of  the  milk  is  so  little 
altered  that  very  few  patients  object  to  it,  and  some  even  find  it 
more  agreeable.  If  diarrhoea  or  nausea  is  present  they  are  controlled 
to  some  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand  constipation  is  increased  by 
the  use  of  lime.  When  the  latter  exists  it  is  better  to  dilute  with 
Vichy  or  carbonic-acid  water.  If  lime  water  is  added  to  neutralise 
the  acidity  of  cow's  milk  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  should  not 

raised  above  that  of  Pasteurisation— 160*^  to  170°  F. — because  the 
uminoids  are  more  or  less  decomposed  in  a  boiling  alkaline  solu- 
tion. It  is  better  to  separately  sterilise  the  lime  water  and  add  it 
afterwards. 

Barley  water  may  be  used  as  a  diluent  for  milk  in  diarrhoea^  but 
oatmeal  water  is  better  for  constipation. 
7 
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Aerated  waters,   such   as  carbonic-acid   water,   alkaline    Vichy, 
bottled  plain  soda,  or  Apollinaris,  may  all  be  added  to  milk,  in  any 
dciiired  proportion,    In  cases  of  fever  four  ounces  of  a  mixture  made 
with  equal  parts  of  the  diluent  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  eightfl 
ounces  every  two  hours»  up  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  pints  of  milk^ 
per  diem. 

Most  of  these  waters  are  best  used  with  cold  milk,  but  for  man 
persons  hot  milk  and  Vichy  make   a    very  agreeable  corabinalio 
which  is  often  soothing  to  the  obstinate  cough  of  bronchitis.     Thi 
gaseous  waters  relieve  the  **  flatness  "  of  the  milk,  and  prevent  ih 
after-taste  of  it  in  the  mouth,  of  which  many  patients  complain.    The 
mixtures  with  Vichy  and  lime  water  are  especially  serviceable  where 
extreme  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  present  with  a  tendency  to  the 
immediate  rejection  of  all  fluids, 

5,  Diitition  with  Amyiaceous  Foods. — Any  form  of  starchy  food — 
flour,  arrowroot,  etc. — serves  as  a  mechanical  diluent  of  milk  by 
mingling  with  it  and  preventing  the  precipitation   of  tough  curd: 
Bread  and  milk,  or  crackers  and  milk,  serve  the  same  purpose,  an 
being  semisolid,  have  the  further  advantage  that  they  must  be  eaten 
slowly  and  mixed  with  saliva. 

When  infants  vomit  their  milk  it  may  be  temporarily  attenuate 
with  either  barley  water  or  oatmeal   water  added   instead  of  plai 
water,  and  in  the  same  proportion — i.  e.,  one  third  or  one  half,     Th 
much-extolled  starchy  **  infant  foods"  are  less  useful   as  foods  ihafl] 
they  are  as  diluents  of  milk,  and  if  used  temporarily  with  the  lattci 
object  solely  in  view,  they  are  less  liable  to  produce  rickets,  scurvy, 
gastric  catarrh,  and  other  maladies.    Whenever  amylaceous  substano 
arc  selected  to  dilute  milk  for  infants  they  should  first  be  as  far 
possible  converted  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  for  gummy  dextrin.  sa< 
charme,   or   even    gelatinous  materials  are   all    better    than    cnidi 
starchy  foods. 

For  adults  a  tablespoonful  of  Mellin's  or  Nestle  s  food  dissolved 
m  an  ounce  of  hot  water  and  added  to  a  glass  of  milk  is  both  pala 
table  and  nutritious  in  cases  of  phthisis  or  scrofula, 

6,  Addition  of  Alkalies^  Add  and  Other  Substances, — The  addit]oii| 
of  alkalies  to  milk  renders  it  much  more  digestible  for  some  persons. 
In  hyperacidity  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  presence  of  abnormal  fer 
mentation  alkalies  are  beneficial  as  neutralising  agents.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  cases  in  which  the  gastric  juice  is  very  feeble  or  abscntg^ 
artificially  digested  milk  may  prove  more  serviceable. 

The  admixture  of  alkalies  by  reducing  the  acidity  of  the  gastr 
juice  makes  the  casein  coagulate  more  slowly,  and  in  floccalt  raihi 
than  in  large  coagulae. 

Salt  may  be  added — a  saltspoonful  to  the  tumbler  of  milk.  This 
improves  its  digestibility  for  most  persons,  and  renders  it  less  likely 
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to  cause  biliaufiness.     Sodium  bicarbonate,  ten  grains,  or  a  salt- 

onfiil  to  the  tumbler  of  milk,  prevents  malfermentation  in  the 
stomach.  If  hyperacidity  of  the  stomach  exists,  sodium  bicarbonate 
may  prove  better  than  lime  water,  which  is  but  slightly  antacid,  for  it 
contains  but  a  half  grain  of  lime  to  the  ounce.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  gastric  juice  is  too  feeble  to  digest  milk  easily,  it  ts  sometimes 
disadvantage  to  attenuate  it  still  further  with  quantities  of  lime 
water,  and  sodium  bicarbonate  should  be  substituted  to  check  the 
acid  fermentation  of  the  milk  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
ll^astric  juice  fails  to  control.  An  excellent  combination  for  an  irri- 
table stomach  is  made  by  adding  five  or  ten  grains  of  this  salt  and 
two  grains  of  cerium  oxalate  to  each  glass  of  milk.  The  cerium  oxa- 
late has  a  sedative  and  tonic  action  upon  the  mucous  membranes  and 
lends  to  allay  nausea  and  irritation  in  the  stomach. 

Other  substances    sometimes  added  for  gastric  ulcer,  etc.,  are 

ium  phosphate»  saccharated  lime,  or  a  leaspoonful  of  milk   of 
agnesia  to  the  pint.     A  few*  drops  of  liquor  potassje  to  the  pint  of 
milk  are  recommended  by  Bulkley  for  infants  having  eczema. 

Starr  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  saccharated  lime  for 
diluting  milk  for  infants: 

Slaked  lime,  one  ounce;  refined  powdered  sugar,  two  ounces; 
mix,  triturate,  add  distilled  water,  one  pint.  Shake  occasionally  for 
some  hours  in  a  bottle,  let  stand,  and  siphon  out  the  fluid. 

Roberts  recommends  a  powder  containing  fo  grams  each  of  so- 
dium bicarbonate  and  common  salt,  and  5  grains  of  light  magnesia,  to 

added  to  a  tumblerful  of  one  third  hot  water  and  two  thirds  hot 
milk, 

Edcs  strongly  recommends  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 

milk.     Twenty  minims  of  the  dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia  are 

stirred  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  mto  a  pint   of  milk  which  is  gently 

warmed.     A  fine  flocculent  coagulum  of  casein  floats  in  the  whey, 

nd  the  digestibility  of  the  milk  is  improved,  while  a  flat  or  disagrce- 

ble  taste  is  avoided, 

Gelatin, — ^Gelatin  may  be  employed  in  small  quantity  as  an  at- 
tcnuant  of  milk.     Starr  gives  the  following  receipt  for  its  use: 

Soak  a  piece  of  w  hite  gelatin  an  inch  square  in  half  a  cupful  of 
cold  water  for  three  hours.  Put  the  cup  in  a  saucepan  of  w ater  and 
boil  until  the  gelatin  dissolves.  When  cold  it  forms  a  jelly.  For 
infants  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  may  be  put  into  each  nursing  bottle 
of  milk. 

1 1 L  Methods  of  Predigestiott. 

I.  Peptonised  milk  2.  Pancreatinised  milk.  3.  Koumiss,  kefir, 
mat  zoo  n,  etc. 

I    Peptoaised   Milk, — The   object   of   peptonising   milk   is  to 
mplete  a  portion  of  the  digestive  process  outside  of  the  body^  and 
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thereby  relieve  the  alimentary  canal  of  this  work.  A  great  variety 
of  preparations  of  pepsin,  peptonising  powders,  etc.,  are  ofifered  in 
market. 

In  general  they  are  pure,  but  they  vary  somewhat  in  rapidity  and 
strength  of  action.  The  powder  may  be  added  some  time  before 
the  milk  is  swallowed,  and  in  this  event  it  can  only  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  added  to  the  milk  at  the  time 
of  swallowing,  the  normal  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  supplies  the 
proper  reaction. 

The  process  of  artificial  peptonising  consists  in  adding  one  of 
the  numerous  preparations  of  pepsin  obtained  at  the  pharmacist's  to 
fresh  acidulated  milk,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  a  bottle  immersed 
in  warm  water  at  approximately  the  body  temperature.  A  fermen- 
tation results  in  which  the  casein  is  more  or  less  completely  con- 
verted into  albumoses. 

If  the  process  be  too  long  continued,  further  fermentation  results, 
and  the  milk  becomes  very  bitter.  It  is  therefore  checked  after  a 
few  minutes,  either  by  boiling  the  milk,  which  has  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  pepsin,  or  by  keeping  it  upon  ice  until  ready  for  use, 
which  inhibits  the  action  of  the  ferment. 

Either  peptonised  or  pancreatinised  milk  may  be  prepared  in 
quantity  for  use  by  infants  or  invalids  during  the  day,  and  if  there 
is  an  ice  chest  to  keep  it  in,  it  is  better  to  do  so,  for  then  it  is  more 
uniform  in  composition.  If  ice  is  not  at  hand,  the  preparation 
should  be  freshly  made  for  use  each  time,  otherwise  it  will  become 
bitter  and  spoil. 

2.  Pancreatinised  Milk. — Of  recent  years  the  use  of  pepsin  for 
predigestion  of  milk  has  been  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  pan- 
creatin,  which  acts  best  in  an  alkaline  medium.  This  ferment,  like 
pepsin,  may  be  preserved  almost  indefinitely  in  powdered  form.  Milk 
thus  prepared  is  slightly  yellow  and  less  opaque  than  raw  milk.  The 
process  may  be  conducted  as  follows : 

Add  a  pint  of  fresh  milk  and  a  gill  of  cold  water  in  a  clean  ves- 
sel. Put  in  a  tubeful  of  Fairchild's  "peptonising  powder"  (pancre- 
atic extract  0.5  grain,  and  sodium  bicarbonate  15  grains),  or,  instead 
of  the  pancreatic  extract,  substitute  i  to  2  drachms  of  "  pancreatic 
solution  "  made  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  stir  well,  and  place  in  warm 
(not  boiling)  water  for  half  an  hour  or  until  a  slight  bitter  taste  is 
present. 

This  taste  means  that  fermentation  has  proceeded  far  enough. 
To  allow  it  to  continue  will  make  the  milk  unpalatable,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  disguise  the  bitterness.  Boiling  for  two  or 
three  minutes  stops  all  further  fermentation,  and  the  milk  should 
then  be  placed  on  ice  until  ready  for  use.  Such  milk  will  keep  well 
for  several  hours. 
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When  used,  serve  alone  cold,  or  add  carbonic>acid  water  to  dis- 
guise ihe  taste.  For  adults  a  little  coffee  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose, 

Fancreatinised  Afilk  Gruel.— To  a  pint  of  cold  fresh  milk  add  a 
pint  of  thick  mtlk  grueli  boiling  hot.  The  gruel  may  be  made  of 
sago,  pearl  barley,  arrowroot,  oatmeal,  wheat  fiour,  or  other  fanna- 
ceous  food,  according  to  taste.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture 
^should  be  about  125°  F,  Add  a  tubeful  of  peptonising  powder  (15 
^'grains),  and  place  on  the  side  of  the  stove  for  two  or  three  hours, 
avoiding  great  heat.  Then  boil  to  stop  the  fermentation.  Strain, 
and  keep  on  ice  ready  for  use.  The  gruel  disguises  admirably  the 
taste  of  the  milk. 

When  pancreatinisation  is  long  continued  the  casein  is  completely 
digested,  but  the  milk  becomes  too  bitter  for  use, 

Z/x^'wVf.— Legumtn  is  a  vegetable  ferment  which  is  said  to  make 
milk  highly  digestible  for  invalids  by  converting  casein  into  a  sol- 
uble Albuminoid.  This  substance,  which  was  lately  introduced  by 
Bovet»  is  also  given  as  a  food  in  doses  of  50  grammes. 

3.  Koumiss. — Koumiss  (spelled  also  koumys  and  kumyss)  is  milk 
artificially  prepared  by  simultaneous  lactic  acid  and  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. It  was  originally  made  by  the  natives  in  the  steppes  of 
southeastern  Russia  and  other  Eastern  countries  as  a  refreshing  and 
slightly  intoxicating  beverage.  Of  late  years  the  idea  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  It  has  some  beneficial  or  curative  influence  in  chronic 
diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh,  and  other  wasting  diseases,  and  as  a  result  the  manufacture 
.of  koumiss  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
and  at  many  pharmacies  it  can  be  obtained  daily,  freshly  prepared, 
tn  pint  or  quart  bottles.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  share  of  the 
benefit  claimed  for  the  native  "koumiss  cure**  is  attributable,  like 
most  "cures,"  to  the  favourable  climate  in  which  the  patients  live, 
especially  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  where  the  air 
ts  dry,  clear,  and  aromatic. 

Very  advanced  cases,  and  those  having  active  fever,  may  not  be 

Lbcncfiled  by  the  **  cure,"  but  koumiss  may  be  given  them  at  home. 

Koumiss  is  of  gre*it  service  as  an  easily  digested  food  for  many  cases 

of  obstinate  gastric  irritation  and  severe  vomiting.     In  the  latter  it 

[may  be  often  tolerated  when  no  other  nutriment  is  retained.     Its 

'uses  arc  therefore  various  both  for  infants  and  adults,  and  there  are 

often  cases  in  which  it  agrees  better  than  pancreatiniscd  milk  or  milk 

prepared  in  any  other  way. 

Tkt  Mamt/acfure  of  Ktmmiss, — The  manufacture  of  koumiss  may 

Ibe  conducted  by  several  different  processes.    In  southeastern  Russia, 

k  especially  in  south  Samara,  the  milk  of  a  certain  breed  of  mares  is 

ttsed^  which  ts  particularly  rich  in  milk  sugar  but  poor  in  fat  and 
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casein,  and  the  animals  are  fed  upon  grasses  which  contain  this  sugar- 
forming  material  in  abundance  (Karrick). 

They  are  light-coloured  animals,  unbroken,  and  are  guarded  with 
greatest  care,  not  being  allowed  dry  food,  such  as  oats  and  hay.  Pas- 
tured among  mountains  contaming  salt  beds,  they  have  access  to 
running  water,  in  which  they  can  bathe  frequently.  They  have  large 
udders  and  abundant  milk  secretion,  which  is  milked  from  four  to 
eight  times  daily.  The  best  koumiss  is  made  in  the  early  summer  by 
pouring  fresh  milk  into  smoked  leather  bottles  or  sabas,  to  which 
IS  added  a  little  sour  cow's  milk  or  old  dry  koumiss  ferment.  The 
skins  are  kept  at  a  temperature  about  equal  to  the  body  heat  and 
are  frequently  shaken  for  thorough  mixing,  and  fermentation  is 
allowed  to  proceed  for  three  or  four  days. 

In  the  United  States  koumiss  is  manufactured  from  cow's  milk 
alone  by  the  addition  of  some  artificial  ferment.  Such  home-made 
koumiss  may  be  prepared  as  follows : 

Take  2  teaspoonfuls  of  wheat-flour  dough,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
millet  flour,  i  tablespoonful  of  honey,  i  tablespoonful  of  beer  yeast. 
Mix  into  a  thin  paste  with  milk.  Place  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment. 
When  fermented,  put  into  a  linen  bag  and  hang  in  a  covered  jar  with 
sixteen  pounds  of  fresh  milk.  Let  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
until  the  milk  becomes  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  86°  to  90°  F.  Skim, 
decant,  agitate  for  an  hour,  bottle  and  cork  tightly,  protecting  the 
corks  with  wire  fastenings.  Keep  in  a  refrigerator.  Absolute  clean- 
liness must  be  insisted  upon  throughout  all  the  various  manipula- 
tions; otherwise  different  forms  of  fermentation  will  result  (Stange). 

Mare's  milk,  as  compared  with  cow's,  contains  much  more  sugar 
(6  per  cent)  and  less  casein  and  fat  (less  than  3  per  cent)  (Biel). 

Properties. — Koumiss  when  shaken  froths  readily.  It  has,  when 
fresh,  a  slightly  sour  odour,  agreeable  bitter  taste,  and  acid  reaction. 
The  specific  gravity  is  1.018  to  1.029.  During  fermentation  alcohol 
is  developed  from  the  milk  sugar,  which  forms  lactic  acid  and  glucose, 
the  latter  making  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  alcohol  may  reach 
2.5  per  cent,  but  koumiss  made  from  cow's  milk  may  not  contain 
above  I  per  ^eru.  Koumiss  becomes  stronger  in  both  taste  and  smell 
after  kcepiuj;  for  a  day  or  two.  It  is  highly  sensitive  to  temperature 
chati>;<:s,  aii(|  <*asily  putrefies. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  koumiss  prepared  which  differ  in  degree 
of  ferment  at  loti  ai»r|  id  their  exhilarating  and  intoxicating  properties. 
The  li^htii  f'/ffii  r<>ritams  less  alcohol  than  the  heavier,  in  which 
fertneiit;it Mill  li.«:   pro' eeded  further. 

The  followitij/  ;iti;»lysis  by  Staiigc  illustrates  the  changes  in  com- 
position v\l»M  li  l-oiiri*if»:v  undergoes  by  prolonged  fermentation: 


Ta^  €f  the  Relative  Composition  of  the  Several  Strengths  of  Koumiss^ 

(Stangc). 
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The  casein,  after  being  first  precipitated,  is  converted  into  pep- 
tones and  an  acid  albumin.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  com* 
position  of  koumiss  is  always  changing  unless  the  fermentation  be 
constantly  held  in  check  by  extreme  cold.  Koumiss  grows  more  and 
more  acid  and  keeps  but  a  short  time  when  exposed  to  the  air.  If 
spoiled,  it  may  produce  severe  symptoms  of  ptomaine  poisoning. 

Koumiss  is  prepared  in  tablet  form  under  the  name  of  koumysgerty 
each  tablet,  it  is  claimed,  containing  30  per  cent  of  soluble  casein. 
The  tablets  keep  indefinitely  in  air-tight  bottles,  and  when  dissolved 
m  water  form  a  cooling  efifervescmg  food,  possessing  similar  proper- 
ties with  koumiss,  and  it  is  cheaper.  It  is  doubtful  however,  whether 
any  preparation  can  be  made  to  reproduce  all  the  peculiarities  and 
advantages  of  fresh  koumiss,  which  is  so  variable  and  delicate  a 
substance. 

Koumiss  Cwrf,— The  **  koumiss  cure  **  consists  in  giving  a  large 
quantity  of  koumiss — in  some  cases  15  to  20  tumblerfuls  a  day^ — in 
combination  with  nourishing  albuminous  food.  If  perfectly  fresh  it 
may  be  drunk  warm,  but  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  some  time  tl  is  better 
to  drink  it  cold.  Koumiss  which  is  either  too  fresh  or  which  has  not 
been  kept  clean  may  cause  flatulency,  c<ilic,  and  diarrhoea,  but  old 
koumiss  has  the  opposite  effect  upon  the  l>oweis,  and,  like  milk,  gives 
rise  to  constipation.  Koumiss  resembles  whey  in  being  strongly  diu- 
retic and  diaphoretic,  and  thus  relieves  the  mucous  membranes  of 
congestion.  It  also  alleviates  thirst,  strengthens  the  action  of  the 
bean,  and  improves  the  vascular  tone,  general  nutrition»and  com- 
plexion. The  solids  of  the  urine  arc  increased  during  its  use.  The 
0^  of  koumiss  is  said  to  be  contraindicated  in  renal  and  vascular 
diseases,  gout,  plethora,  and  chronic  constipation. 

At  first  but  two  or  three  tumblerfuls  of  koumiss  are  allowed  daily 
unttt  the  stomach  becomes  accustomed  to  it;  then  patients  arc  made 
to  drink  a  glass  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day  and  sometimes 
a!i  often  as  once  every  half  hour.  Some  patients  can  digest  very 
Urge  quantities  of  koumiss,  and  as  much  as  10  litres  have  been  taken 
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in  twenty-four  hours,  but  less  is  used  now  than  formerly ;  patients 
do  not  often  exceed  6  or  8  litres  a  day,  and  for  the  average  from  2 
to  4  is  quite  enough.  Tender  beef  and  abundant  butter,  cream,  and 
a  moderate  supply  of  bread  compose  the  basis  of  the  other  foods 
allowed.  Sweets,  salads,  and  other  beverages  than  koumiss  are  for- 
bidden. 

The  treatment  should  be  commenced  slowly  in  order  to  accustom 
the  digestive  system  to  the  fermented  drink,  which  otherwise  may 
excite  diarrhoea.  The  latter  accident  may  be  counteracted  by  lime 
water  or  some  simple  remedy,  such  as  bismuth. 

The  koumiss  prepared  from  milk  in  the  United  States  does  not 
seem  to  possess  the  peculiar  properties  and  extraordinary  nutritive 
value  which  is  attributed  to  it  when  made  from  mare's  milk  in  Rus- 
sia, on  which  patients  are  said  to  gain  rapidly  in  weight.  In  various 
Russian  cities  there  are  special  institutions  designed  for  carrying  out 
the  koumiss  cure,  and  which  are  supplied  with  the  genuine  article 
from  the  steppes. 

Special  koumiss  cures  are  not  in  vogue  in  this  country,  but  in 
southeastern  Russia  there  are  several  establishments,  notably  in  the 
districts  of  Orenberg  and  Samara,  where  patients  go  for  treatment 
during  several  months  in  summer,  and  derive  great  improvement. 
Like  other  popular  "cure"  resorts  in  Europe,  these  establishments 
furnish  the  patient  with  suitable  light  and  varied  amusement  during 
the  progress  of  his  treatment,  which  is  highly  beneficial,  by  diverting 
the  mind  and  relieving  an  otherwise  monotonous  regime.  While  un- 
dergoing the  koumiss  cure,  patients  *are  made  to  live  outdoors  as 
much  as  possible,  and  tent  life  with  free  exercise  is  no  doubt  a  very 
important  adjunct  to  the  treatment  when  it  can  be  obtained.  The 
climate  is  both  hot  and  dry,  and  the  elevation  is  high. 

The  koumiss  cure  is  particularly  available  for  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  respiratory  and  alimentary  canal,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  It  is  also  especially  recommended  for  general 
debility  resulting  from  pronounced  anaemia,  and  for  various  diatheses, 
such  as  scrofula,  rhachitis,  etc.  The  large  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  which  is  produced  by  koumiss  fermentation,  together  with  the 
alcohol  present,  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
favourably  affects  digestion,  and  lessens  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
Among  other  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  koumiss  may  be  men- 
tioned occasional  drowsiness  and  lassitude.  This  food  is  also  said 
to  possess  some  aphrodisiac  influence. 

Kefir. — Kefir  is  another  form  of  fermented  milk  which  resembles 
koumiss,  and  has  long  been  used  in  the  Caucasus. 

Kefir  contains  three  varieties  of  ferments  which  produce  complex 
fermentation  processes  resulting  in  the  formation  of  alcohol,  lactic 
acid,  modified  albumins,  and  peptones.     The  casein  of  milk  is  in 
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g^eat  part  digested  by  them,  and  the  portion  which  remains  is  precip- 
itated in  flocculi  instead  of  heavy  curds.  The  milk  sugar  is  almost 
completely  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  bub- 
bles to  the  surface.  Kefir  has  a  sour  taste,  due  to  the  organic  acids 
which  it  contains. 

Mat%aon. — Matzoon  is  a  form  of  milk  in  which  lactic-acid  fermen- 
tation has  been  produced  by  a  ferment  much  used  in  Syria.  It  has 
the  same  general  properties  and  effects  with  koumiss,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent invalid  food. 

IV.  Mithods  of  Sterilisation  and  Prestrvatian, 

1.  Sterilisation.  2.  Pasteurisation,  5.  "  Humanised  milk."  4- 
Modified  milk.     Milk  laboratories, 

I.  Sterilised  Milk. — The  sterilisation  of  milk  is  accomplished  by 
heating  it  up  to  the  boiling  point,  212^  F.  In  a  vacuum  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  lower. 

The  construction  of  steam  sterilisers  for  milk,  beef  tea>  or  other 
foods  is  based  upon  a  very  simple  plan.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that 
the  steam  which  rises  from  water  heated  in  a  tin  or  copper  can  con* 
denses  in  drops  on  the  lid,  and  this  condensed  vapour  drips  back 
along  the  sides  of  the  can.  If  the  lid  is  raised  a  little  and  is  made 
somewhat  larger  than  the  can,  the  condensed  steam  will  drip  down 
00  the  outside  of  the  can  instead  of  the  inside.  If  a  second  larger 
can  be  inverted  like  a  hood  or  jacket  over  the  first,  the  steam  con- 
densed between  the  two  cans  drips  back  and  may  be  made  to  rejoin 
the  water  from  which  it  started.  In  this  way  a  kind  of  perpetual 
motion  is  kept  up  so  long  as  a  flame  is  applied  beneath  the  water  to 
vapourise  it.  Bottles  containing  the  food  to  be  sterilised  are  sus- 
pended in  racks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  chamber  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  steam,  and  their  contents  soon  acquire  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water.  212**  F. 

Siebert  removes  the  grosser  impurities  of  milk  by  placing  it  on  a 
thick  layer  of  sterilised  absorbent  cotton  in  a  clean  glass  funnel.  A 
quart  of  milk  wilt  pass  through  io  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Mobrun  preserves  milk  for  six  months  by  warming  it  in  a  tin  re- 
ceptacle, the  only  opening  of  which  is  through  a  lead  tube.  The 
milk  is  rendered  sterile  by  the  heat,  and  all  air  is  driven  out  through 
the  lube,  which  is  then  compressed  and  soldered. 

The  taste  of  sterilised  milk  is  peculiar  and  resembles  that  of 
boiled  milk.  If  put  in  bottles  which  have  been  sterilised  by  boiling 
water  or  steam,  by  stopping  them  with  pledgets  of  absorbent  cotton 
which  have  been  baked,  the  milk  will  keep  fresh  for  a  number  of  days 
— lung  enough  to  be  carried  upon  a  voyage  to  England  or  across  the 
continent.     This  milk  is  not  quite  so  easily  digested  as  boiled  milk. 

Milk  drawn  by  clean  hands  fresh  from  the  cow  into  bottles  which 
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have  been  sterilised  by  boiling  water  is  germ-free,  and  need  not  be 
further  treated  ;  but  the  milk  usually  served  in  cities  from  large  cans 
which  have  been  hawked  about  the  streets  has  passed  through  sev- 
eral receptacles  and  been  exposed  to  the  air  (see  Milk  Adultera- 
tion and  Impurities,  p.  51).  It  is  better  always  to  keep  milk  germ- 
free,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  in  summer  if  it  is  to  be 
fed  to  infants.  It  is  often  advisable  to  sterilise  it  for  feeding  to 
typhoid-fever  patients  and  others  in  whom  asepsis  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  of  paramount  importance. 

If  milk  be  too  long  sterilised  it  becomes  of  a  brownish  hue,  owing 
to  the  conversion  of  its  lactose  into  caramel.  To  obviate  this,  it 
may  be  sterilised  on  two  or  three  successive  days,  for  a  few  min- 
utes only.  The  first  sterilisation  kills  the  germs,  but  not  necessarily 
their  spores,  which  are  destroyed  by  the  second. 

It  is  suggested  by  Barlow  that  prolonged  sterilisation  of  milk 
may  lessen  its  antiscorbutic  powers  for  young  infants,  but  scurvy  in 
infants  is  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  feeding  with  artificial  foods, 
and  prolonged  exclusive  milk  diet  for  adults  reduces  them  to  a  con- 
dition resembling  scurvy  (see  Typhoid  Fever,  Milk  Diet). 

According  to  Leeds,  the  following  alterations  are  produced  in 
milk  by  sterilisation  at  212°  F. : 

1.  The  amylolytic  ferment  is  destroyed. 

2.  The  casein  coagulates  less  readily  by  rennin. 

3.  The  digestibility  of  casein  by  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices 
is  somewhat  retarded. 

4.  The  fat  is  not  so  promptly  absorbed. 

5.  If  the  heating  is  continued  for  some  time,  the  milk  sugar  is  de- 
stroyed. 

In  churning  sterilised  milk,  butter  forms  more  slowly  than  from 
raw  milk,  a  period  two  or  three  times  longer  being  required.  Hirsch 
attributes  this  to  toughening  of  the  albuminoid  envelopes  (of  lactal- 
bumin)  of  the  fat  globules,  which  is  produced  by  the  heat. 

For  these  several  reasons  an  infant  to  be  fully  nourished  on  ster- 
ilised milk  requires  more  of  it  than  of  raw  milk. 

Practically,  in  normal  stomachs  of  either  infants  or  adults  these 
changes  are  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  digestibility  of  the  milk,  but  dyspeptic  and  catarrhal  conditions 
of  the  stomach,  especially  in  infants,  make  it  highly  sensitive  to  very 
slight  modifications  in  the  composition  and  reaction  of  milk.  In 
quite  recent  years  it  has  been  proved  that  the  method  of  Pasteurisa- 
tion is  preferable  to  sterilisation,  and  it  is  now  much  more  in  vogue 
except  where  milk  has  to  be  prepared  to  keep  for  several  days  (sec 
2.   Pasteurised  Milk,  p.  75). 

The  directions  for  predigestion  combined  with  sterilisation  of 
milk  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  are  thus  given  by  Hirst: 
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'  I.  Have  the  nursing  bottles  prepared  clean  every  morning. 
'2.  Take  cream,  dvt  ounces;  milk,  two  and  a  half  ounces, 
Vj.   Put  in  skillet ;  add  pancreatin  powder  (pancreatin,  two  and  a 
half  grains;  sodium  bicarbonate,  five  grains)  ;  heal  over  alcohol  flame 
for  six  minutes;  stir  and  sip  constantly;  </*?  fwi  mferheat, 

**  4*  Of  this  mixture  put  in  each  bottle  six  drachms  (for  a  two- 
ounce  bottle).     Use  funnel 

^5.  Add   to  each  bottle  ten  drachms  of  sugar  solution.     (Make 
sugar  solution  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  milk  (one  powder) 
Fin  a  pint  of  warm  w^ater  ) 

•6,  Stopper  the  mouth  of  each  bottle  with  dry  baked  cotton  and 
sterilise  for  twenty  minutes. 

*•  7.  Set  aside  to  cool. 
'        **8,  Before  use,  put  bottle  in  warming  cup;  apply  nipple  imme- 
diately before  giving  it  to  infant." 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  newborn  infant  is  sterile — it  con- 
stains  no  bacteria — but   after  the  first  few  passages  of  meconium  tw*o 

cies  of  bacilli  and  one  of  micrococci  are  found  (Escherich,  Bes- 

1),  which  disappear  with  the  meconium.    There  arc  but  two  species 

lot  bacteria  found  in  the  stools  of  healthy  nursing  infants,  the  Bac- 

Uriam  Inch's  (Trogates,  obtained  from  the  ileum  below  the  duodenum, 

and  BacUrium  coli  commum ,  from  the  colon. 

In  diarrhceal  conditions  other  bacteria,  to  the  number  of  forty 
species,  have  been  found  (Booker).  Their  action  in  different  dis- 
eases is  not  yet  differentiated,  but  they  are  associated  more  or  less 
directly  with  malfermeniation  and  the  formation  within  the  intes- 
tines of  gases  and  irritable  or  poisonous  products.  Many  of  these 
species  thrive  and  are  reproduced  in  hot  weather  outside  the  body 
in  milk,  in  the  atmosphere^  and  upon  diapers  and  utensils.  This 
explains  the  importance  of  absolute  antiseptic  cleanliness  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  nursing  and  feeding  of  infants— cleanliness 
of  the  breasts  and  nipples,  of  the  nurse's  hands,  of  all  receptacles  for 
milk  or  other  foodsi,  of  the  child's  body,  and  prompt  removal  and 
disinfection  of  soiled  diapers  or  clothing. 

Most  of  these  bacteria  grow  best  in  mdk,  and  the  diarrhceal  dis- 

es  which  are  caused  by  and  associated  with  them  are  absolutely 
preventable  when  the  methods  are  understood  of  avoiding  milk  in- 
fection, and  of  sterilisation  when  it  is  infected.  Vaughan  says  with 
proper  emphasis:  **  If  parents  were  willing  to  pay  for  wholesome  un- 
mfected  milk  half  the  fancy  price  which  they  readily  give  for  some 
prepared  baby  food,  their  children  would  be  better  nourished  and  dis- 
eai^  among  them  would  be  less  frequent/' 

1.  Pasteurised  Milk. — Pasteurised  milk  is  similarly  prepared 
to  sterilised  milk,  arut  is,  in  fact,  sterile,  but  the  temperature  is  only 
raised  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  to  160"^  to  170*  F.,  instead  of  the  boil- 
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ing  point,  212°  F.  It  is  somewhat  more  easily  digested  than  sterilised 
milk,  but  it  does  not  keep  so  long  and  spoils  in  one  or  two  days.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  tasting  more  like  fresh  milk. 

Cleansing  Milk  Bottles. — Both  sterilised  and  Pasteurised  milk  should 
be  warmed  by  placing  the  milk  bottles  in  warm  water  without  open- 
ing them.  If  the  bottles  are  to  be  used  again  they  should  be  rinsed 
and  left  standing  full  of  water  to  which  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
borax  or  soda  have  been  added.  Before  filling  with  milk  they  should 
be  washed  with  a  fresh  swab  and  hot  soapsuds,  rinsed  again  with 
boiled  water,  and  kept  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  in  boiling  water, 
or  they  may  be  placed  in  a  steam  sterilising  apparatus  under  pres- 
sure. Rubber  nipples  for  infants'  bottles  must  be  kept  in  borax 
water  and  rinsed  several  times  daily. 

The  heat  of  Pasteurisation  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  bacteria 
likely  to  be  present  without  so  much  alteration  of  the  properties  of 
the  milk  as  occurs  in  sterilisation. 

Different  experimenters  have  shown  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  in 
milk  is  destroyed  by  a  ten-minutes  exposure  at  167**  F.,  whereas  the 
germs  of  cholera,  pneumonia,  and  typhoid  fever  may  be  quickly  de- 
stroyed in  milk  at  140°  F.  (Van  Geuns). 

Freeman  has  shown  by  experiments  that — 

"  I.  Pasteurisation  of  milk  at  about  75**  C.  affords  a  safeguard 
against  the  deleterious  effects  of  any  bacteria  which  it  may  contain, 
without  interfering  with  its  nutritive  qualities. 

**  Pasteurisation  at  about  75°  C.  (167°  F.)  destroys  efficiently  the 
germs  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis  as  well 
as  the  StreptOiOiCus  Pyogenes^  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus^  and  the 
Bacillus  coli  communis.'* 

The  Bacillus  aciJi  lactici  is  also  prevented  from  acting  after  ex- 
posure to  a  temperature  of  160°  F. 

To  be  wholly  innocuous  milk  should,  therefore,  be  heated  above 
160°  F.,  but  not  over  167°  F.  It  is  found  that  by  immersing  bottles 
of  milk  in  water  which  has  just  been  removed,  while  boiling,  from 
the  fire,  a  fairly  uniform  temperature  of  167°  F.  is  obtained.  Natu- 
rally, the  relation  between  the  volume  of  water  used  and  the  quantity 
of  milk  must  be  properly  balanced,  and  various  forms  of  graduated 
receptacles  are  sold  which  make  the  process  very  easy  and  simple. 

A  graduated  covered  pail,  into  which  the  boiling  water  is  poured, 
is  fitted  with  a  rack  to  submerge  enough  bottles  of  milk  for  the  day's 
use.  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary.  After  half  an  hour's  exposure 
to  the  heat  the  milk,  as  in  the  case  of  sterilised  or  pancreatinised 
m:!k,  is  set  in  a  refrigerator  until  ready  for  use. 

I'nder  some  crinditions  both  sterilised  and  Pasteurised  milk  form 
smaller  curds  than  raw  milk,  although  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
coagulx  formed  by  gastric  juice  (Freeman). 
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The  poor  in  New  York  city  are  now  supplied  with  cheap  Pasteur- 
ised milk  through  the  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Nathan  Strauss,  who  in 
1S9J  opened  the  first  milk  depot  for  dispensing  pure  milk  and  Pas- 
teurised milk,  at  a  cost  of  but  one  and  a  half  cent  for  an  eight* 
ounce  bottle.  A  sterilised  nipple  is  also  furnished  with  each  bottle. 
The  bottles  have  sloping  necks,  to  facilitate  cleansing,  and  spheroidal 
bottoms  to  prevent  them  from  being  left  standing  about  uncorked. 
In  an  account  of  this  system  by  Dr,  Freeman,  in  the  New  York  Medi* 
cal  Record  (August  4,  1894)*  he  says : 

"In  addition  to  Pasteurised  ordinary  milk  and  Pasteurised  modi- 
6ed  milk  as  supplied  last  year^  a  Pasteurised  milk  diluted  with 
barley  water  and  sweetened  with  cane  sugar,  and  containing  also 
table  salt,  has  been  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr,  Jacobi* 
The  formula  used  is: 

Table  «lt, , , i  ox. 

White  cane  sugar 10  " 

Milk ..,.. ; ig^ 

Water,.,,. ..,...,.,...., i    - 

"This  barley  milk  will  be  dispensed  in  six-ounce  bottles." 
3«  Humanised  MBk, — Humanised    milk  is  really  Pasteurised 
milk  but  with  a  permanent  aikalme  reaction  and  partial  prediges- 
lion.     Leeds  claims  the  credit  for  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  this  form 
of  milk,  and  his  formula  is: 

Milk , , 4  pinL 

Waier \    " 

Creani , ,  ,  •  •  •  4  tablcspoonfuls. 

Peptogenic  miLk  powder I  large  measiire. 

Heat  10  160'  to  170'  F.  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 

Instead  of  cream,  some  other  form  of  fat  may  be  added  for  inva- 
lids, such  as  olive  or  cod-liver  oil  or  cacao  butter. 

The  name  **  humanised  milk  *'  is  applied  somewhat  indefinitely 
to  various  preparations  of  cow's  milk  in  which  the  attempt  is  made 
to  approach  more  nearly  the  composition  of  human  milk  by  lessen- 
mg  the  casein  and  increasing  the  sugar  and  fat.  These  prepara- 
tions are  partially  predigested,  but  the  pancreatinisation  is  stopped 
before  it  has  proceeded  far,  so  that  the  infant  stomach  shall  still 
have  some  work  to  do. 

Another  good  mixture  designed  to  resemble  human  milk  is  that 
of  Meigs: 

CrMRi  ( 10  c,  c.)i.  ft  »•»..•.. , 1  tablespoonfuls. 

Milk  (5  c.c*) , I  lablcspoonful. 

Lime  water  (TO  cc) ••••,«.* %  tabUspoonfuls. 

Water  ri5  c.  c), ., 3 

Milk  sugar  (s, 3 g.)t ^  teaspoonfuL 
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4.  Modified  Milk.  Ifilk  Laboratories. — The  establishment 
of  milk  laboratories  having  in  view  the  object  of  modifying  cow's 
milk  for  infant  and  invalid  feeding  has  demonstrated  the  practical 
value  of  this  work.  Such  milk  is  now  called  ^'modified  milk."  The 
laboratory  recently  founded  in  Boston  during  1892— '93,  upon  the 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Rotch,  completely  fed  about  twelve  hundred 
infants  and  was  patronised  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
physicians  in  its  first  year.  A  similar  laboratory  was  recently 
opened  in  New  York.  The  milk  is  derived  from  carefully  selected 
animals  kept  at  farms  where  their  food,  stabling,  drinking  water, 
and  pasture  are  under  the  scientific  supervision  of  a  veterinar}- 
surgeon. 

It  is  now  generally  acceded  that  infants  thrive  better  in  the  long 
run  upon  mixed  milk  derived  from  several  cows  than  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  milk  from  a  single  animal,  which  is  more  apt  to  vary  with  the 
condition  of  the  cow  at  different   times,  but  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
all  variation  in  milk  and  keep  it  at  an  absolutely  uniform  standard 
or  at  a  standard  which  can   be  graded  to  correspond  with  the  in- 
creasing age  of  the  infant,  by  the  employment  of    proper    means 
in  the  milk  laboratories,  where  milk  can  be  prepared   with   its  in- 
gredients  mixed    with    the    accuracy   of   a   medicinal    prescription, 
while  its  freshness  and  sterility  are  absolutely  ensured.      If  desired 
also,   the   milk    may    be    predigested   in   the    laboratory,  and  sweet 
whey  and  other  materials  derived  from  fresh  milk  may  be  obtained 
there. 

Physicians  are  furnished  with  blank  forms  upon  which  they  can 
definitely  prescribe  the  composition  of  the  milk  which  they  wish  to 
order  for  any  individual  case.  A  sample  prescription  form  is  here- 
with appended : 

Per  cent.  Remarks. 


Fat  1    Number  of 

Milk  sugar  feedings? 

Albuminoids 

Mineral  matter  '    Amount  at 

each  feeding? 

It's  age  ? 

Infant's  weight? 


Total  solids 
^^'ater  Infant's  age? 


For  whom  ordered. 


Date.  Signature. 


I 


fe 
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"  If  the  physician  does  not  care  to  mention  the  especial  per- 
centage, he  can  ask  for  percentages  which  will  correspond  to  the 
analysis  of  human  milk,  and  he  can  then  vary  any  or  all  of  these 
percentages  later,  according  to  the  need  of  the  especial  infant  pre- 
scribed for"  (Rotch). 

In  order  to  prepare  modified  milk  by  Rotch's  method  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have:  i.  Pure  cream  containing  the  fat.  2.  Pure  milk  con- 
taining the  albuminoids  and  no  fat.  3.  Distilled  water.  4.  A  20-per- 
cent solution  of  milk  sugar  made  fresh  daily  with  distilled  water.  5. 
Lime  water. 

The  milk  and  cream  are  separated  completely  by  an  apparatus 
made  to  revolve  6,800  times  per  minute,  so  that  they  may  be  recom- 
bined  in  any  desired  proportion.  The  resulting  cream  has  an  almost 
stable  quantity  of  fat,  16  per  cent  (Rotch).  After  separation  of  the 
cream  the  milk  is  modified  according  to  the  formula  prescribed  for 
each  case,  and  sterilised  or  Pasteurised. 

Rotch  gives  the  following  sample  prescriptions  for  modified  milk 
10  be  sent  by  the  physician  to  the  laboratory.  As  the  use  of  modi- 
fied milk  is  a  new  method  of  treatment,  they  will  prove  instructive, 
and  are  therefore  given  in  full : 

9  (i)  A  girl  6  year&  old:  duodena!  jaundice. 

Fit.,.. , 0.50 

Milk  sugar 6.00 

Albuminoids , 4 ,00 

Give  4  ounces  every  two  hour%. 
Send  12  tubes,  each  4  ounces  ;  lime  water»  ^. 
NOTB. — THb  case  made  a  rapid  recovery.     No  medicines  were  given. 

9  (2)  A  boy  6  weeks  old  :  healthy. 

Fat..,,. 3.00 

Milk  ^ugar. ,.  7.OO 

Albuminoids,. , ,..,   I.50 

Send  1 9  tubes,  each  2  ounces. 

Lime  water,  j'lf. 

Steniise  at  167*. 

9  (3)  A  boy  6  months  old :  healthy. 

Fat , 4.00 

Milk  sugar , , 7. 00 

Albuminoids ......,.» A. 00 

Send  d  tobes,  each  6  ounces. 

Lime  water,  ^^* 

Sterilijte  at  167% 
B  (4)  A  girl  4  months  old ,  albuminoid  digestion  wetk. 

Fat, ...,, 4*00 

Milk  sugar 7.00 

Albuminoids. « 0.75 

Send  d  tubes,  each  4  ounces. 

Lime  water,  i^. 

Sterilise  at  167% 
8 
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9  (5)  A  boy  6  months  old :  sogmr  digestion  weak. 

Fat \ 3.00 

Milk  sugar 4.00 

Albuminoids a.oo 

Seiid  8  tubes,  each  6  ounces. 

Lime  water,  iV- 

Sterilise  at  167*. 

9  (6)  A  girl  4  months  old :  summer  diarrhoea.    Food  has  to  be  sent  oat  of  1 
by  express. 

Fat a.oo 

Milk  sugar 5.00 

Albuminoids I  .oo 

Send  20  tubes,  each  I  ounce  and  i  drachm. 

At  time  of  each  feeding  add  lime  water,  3  drachma. 

Sterilise  at  212% 

Note. — In  this  case  the  diarrhoea  had  not  been  suffidentlj  studied  to  detefmiae 
whether  it  was  putrefactive  or  fermentative,  so  that  a  safe  general  prescription  wis 
sent  to  begin  with.  The  lime  water  had  to  be  introduced  at  each  feeding  on  account 
of  the  212*  sterilisation,  necessitated  by  the  hot  weather  and  the  distance  to  be  sent 

According  to  Rotch,  "  certain  breeds  of  cows  are  better  than 
others  for  copying  human  milks." 


Ltst  of  Breeds  best  Adapted  for  Modified  Milk,  with  Anafyses  (Rotch). 


Fat. 

Milk 
sugar. 

Anmmi. 
noidft. 

Minenl 
matter. 

Total  aoUds. 

Water. 

Durham*  > .............. 

Percent, 
4.04 
4.09 

2.*  88 
4.01 
3.69 

Percent. 
4.34 
4.32 
4.41 
4.33 
4.36 
4.35 

Percent. 
4.17 
4.04 
4.01 

\^ 

4.09 

Percent. 
0.73 
0.76 

0.73 
0.74 
0.74 
0.73 

Percent. 
13-28 
13.21 
13.04 
11.94 
13.17 
12.86 

Percent. 

86.72 

86.79 
86.96 
88.06 
86.83 
87-14 

Devon 

Ayrshire 

Hoktein-Friesian 

American  grades 

Common  natives 

Many  so-called  "milk  foods"  are  sold  for  infant  and  invalid 
use.  Their  object  is  to  furnish  a  ready-made  substitute  for  fresh 
milk,  which  is  easy  of  preparation  even  by  an  unintelligent  nurse. 
Generally  speaking,  the  continued  use  of  such  foods,  especially  for 
young  growing  infants,  is  to  be  condemned  whenever  fresh  milk  is 
obtainable,  but  in  travelling  at  sea,  or  wherever  good  milk  is  not 
procurable,  and  in  other  emergencies,  they  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage,  until  more  favourable  conditions  obtain.  Analyses  of 
some  of  the  best  known  of  these  foods  are  appended  below,  and 
compared  with  the  composition  of  mother's  milk. 
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Namb  or  Food. 


Ideal  mother's  milk. . 

Malted  milk 

Nestles  milk  food.*, 
Camrick's  soluble  . , 
LACto  preparata .... 

Lactated  food 

Malted  mtlk 

Nestli's  milk  food . . 
Cam  rick's  soluble., . 

Lactated  food 

CAmrick's  soluble  . . 
Lactated  food 


AaMlftd 
by. 


Rach. 


Leeds. 


Stutter. 


SiiBu; 


Starch. 


.6317.16 

.47    4. 8433. 

.3B '... 

.6610. 33  35. 
16.09; 


9*35 


P«i. 


Albu- 


Ath 


Solubility  i 
water. 


Very  solttblc. 
Insoluble. 


Lacto  preparata  is  a  preparation  of  pure  selected  milk  from 
which  the  cream  has  been  removed  by  centrifugal  force,  and  for 
it  is  substituted  cacao  butter,  which  keeps  belter  and  is  quite 
nutritious.  Lime  water  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  is  sterilised, 
evaporated,  powdered,  and  sealed  hermetically  in  cans. 

The  other  foods  of  the  list  above  given  alt  contain  considerable 
starch,  and  will  therefore  be  described  in  the  section  upon  Pre- 
pared Farinaceous  Foods. 

Milk  Derivatives. 

The  principal  foods  derived  from  milk  which  are  in  common  use 
are: 

t.  Condensed  milk.  2.  Cream.  3.  Butter.  4.  Buttermilk,  5. 
Cheese.     6.  Whey. 

I.  Condensed  Milk. — Condensed  milk  is  prepared  by  slowly 
evaporating  the  water  of  miik  by  moderate  heat  in  vacuo  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey.  There  are  two  varieties:  the  ** plain/' which  is 
condensed  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  and  superheated,  and  to 
which  little  or  no  sugar  is  added ;  a  stronger,  more  condensed  sort, 
with  which  cane  sugar  is  mixed  in  excess.  Such  milk  yields  from 
39  to  48  per  cent  of  sugar  among  its  solid  ingredients,  but  some- 
times as  much  as  75  per  cent  is  added.  A  good  deal  of  the  Swiss 
condensed  milk  sold  in  market,  as  well  as  that  made  in  this  country, 
contaios  40  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  sugar  prevents  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and  when 
condensed  milk  is  put  up  while  hot  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans  it 
will  keep  fresh  for  years.  It  will  even  remain  fresh  for  several  days 
after  a  can  is  opened.  It  is  soluble  in  water  added  to  any  degree  of 
dilution.  Condensed  milk  is  largely  used  for  the  nourishment  of 
infants,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes.  They  thrive  upon  it 
for  a  time,  occasionally  even  better  than  on  raw  milk,  and  it  makes 
(hem  fat,  owing  to  the  eitra  sugar  which  it  contains.     U  does  not 
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constipate,  and  may  be  even  slightly  laxative.  But  although  such 
babies  may  appear  robust,  their  flesh  is  less  firm  and  they  develop 
poorly,  are  less  able  to  resist  disease,  and  become  rachitic. 

Condensed  milk  should  be  diluted  ten  times  for  a  child  a  month 
or  two  old,  and  cream  should  be  added  in  liberal  proportion. 

The  formula  recommended  by  Starr  is : 

Condensed  milk 3  j  ; 

Cream fS^s.; 

Hot  water f  5  ijss. 

This  milk,  when  diluted,  speedily  undergoes  lactic,  acid  fermen- 
tation and  causes  diarrhoea  and  thrush. 

Condensed  milk  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  the  treatment 
of  dysentery  (HUbner)  and  as  a  prophylactic  against  scurvy.  It  is 
serviceable  on  long  voyages  and  expeditions  where  fresh  milk  can- 
not be  obtained  for  use  with  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

Unsweetened  condensed  milk  made  of  fresh  Swiss  Alpine  milk, 
and  sold  under  various  brands  in  this  country,  is  prepared  by  evapo- 
ration by  heat  sufficiently  strong  to  render  the  milk  aseptic,  so  that 
no  preservative  materials  are  added.  The  water  is  reduced  from 
the  normal  standard  of  88  per  cent  to  about  6i  per  cent.  It  is  open 
to  the  same  objections  as  the  use  of  sterilised  milk  (see  Sterilised 
Milk,  p.  73)  but  it  is  better  for  infants  than  those  forms  of  condensed 
milk  in  which  preservation  is  secured  by  the  addition  of  too  large  a 
proportion  of  cane  sugar.  An  analysis  of  one  brand  of  this  ntiik 
IS  given  by  Prof.  Goodfellow,  as  follows : 

Water 61.3 

Casein 9.  X 

Albumin 1 . 5 

Fat II. 7 

Lactose » 14.3 

Salts  (mineral  matter) 2.1 

100.0 

Milk  may  be  preserved  for  some  time  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
or  bottles  without  previous  condensation,  but  a  separation  of  the 
cream  eventually  takes  place,  and  butter  forms  m  the  can. 

2.  Cream. — Cream  is  the  fat  of  milk,  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
light  specific  gravity,  floats  to  the  top  of  vessels  in  which  milk  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours.  The  globules  collect  in  a  yellow 
layer  of  varying  thickness.  The  rise  of  the  cream  is  retarded  by 
coagulation,  but  favoured  by  a  cool  temperature  and  by  richness  of 
the  milk.  Cream  is  best  obtained  by  placing  the  milk  in  broad,  shal- 
low pans.  The  fatty  material  is  complex,  and  consists  of  glycerides 
of  stearic,  palmitic,  my ristic,  oleic,  butyric,  and  soluble  fatty  acids. 
Churning  the  milk  causes  the  globules  of  fat  to  coalesce  in  small 
lumps  and  form  butter.     It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  a  little  warm 
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water  added  to  milk  increases  the  cream  formation.  It  lessens  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  milk  and  hastens  the  floating  of  the  globules, 
but  the  ultimate  quantity  of  cream  is  not  affected.  If  the  cream 
falls  below  5  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  milk,  the  milk  has  been 
watered.  The  normal  average  quantity  of  cream  is  over  8  or  9 
per  cent,  but  there  may  be  above  20  per  cent.  The  breed,  age.  and 
feed  of  the  cow  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  cream. 
The  Alderney  milk  is  rich  in  fat.     Longhorns  give  more  casein. 

The  milk  which  comes  from  the  cow  towards  the  end  of  milking 
contams  more  cream  than  that  which  is  first  drawn.  This  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  rising  of  the  fat  in  the  "  bag."  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  "those  who  use  milk  drawn  direct  from  the  cow 
into  separate  small  vessels.  Afternoon  milk  is  richer  than  morning 
milk  in  both  proteid  and  fat, 

Ctnirifugal  Cream. — An  ingenious  process  has  recently  been  em- 
ployed fur  rapidly  obtaining  milk  by  centrifugal  force,  A  small  and 
large  drum  are  placed  one  within  the  other,  leaving  a  space  of  a  few 
inches  between.  The  inner  drum  is  made  of  porous  material  It  is 
filled  with  milk  and  set  in  rapid  revolution.  The  lighter  cream  re- 
mains in  the  inner  drum,  while  the  other  ingredients  are  thrown  with 
such  violence  against  the  porous  wall  that  they  are  forced  through 
it  into  the  outer  drum.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cream  is  more 
thoroughly  separated  in  this  manner  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  rise 
on  standing,  and  the  process  is  far  more  rapid. 

Camiemed  or  aniporatcd  cream^  which  is  now  offered  in  market, 
consists  of  about  one  fourth  cream  and  three  fourths  other  ingre- 
dients of  milk,  the  whole  milk  having  been  evaporated  by  machinery. 
It  is  therefore  a  natural  product^  easily  digestible  on  account  of  the 
dilution  of  the  cream  with  the  nitrogenous  ingredients  of  the  mrlk, 
and,  unlike  much  condensed  milk,  it  is  not  artificially  sweetened.  It 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  malt  extract. 

dotted  or  Dti'cmhirt  cream  is  skimmed  from  heated  milk,  so  that 
the  albumin  is  coagulated  with  it.  It  is  warmed  over  a  slow  fire  not 
above  150**  F.  Fothergill  wrote,  **  Devonshire  cream  is  delicious 
with  preserved  ginger,  while  cream  and  maraschino  form  a  nutritive 
drink  for  the  affluent  consumptive.'* 

In  cookings  suet  is  sometimes  added  to  replace  cream  and  impart 
additional  colour  and  flavour  to  milk. 

Cream  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  agreeable  forms  of  fat. 
Ii  is  often  eaten  too  rich,  and  may  disagree  on  that  account,  whereas, 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  or  of  lime  water,  it  is  well  borne. 
It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil  in  tuberculosis,  for,  al- 
though not  quite  so  digestible,  most  persons  prefer  to  take  it.  It  is 
an  excellent  food  for  cases  of  scrofulous  diathesis  and  long-continued 
soppurative  diseases,  such  as  empyema  or  tubercular  joint  diseases* 
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It  should  be  avoided  in  flatulent  djspepsia,  in  most  forms  of  gasnn 
disease,  obesity,  asd  ^ allstones. 

It  is  useful  as  a  substitute  for  milk  vhen  digestive  disordsTb 
diarrhcea,  marasmus,  etc,  occur  in  infants.  It  ^u>nld  be  cansiaerau-^ 
diluted  when  so  g^ven. 

The  addition  of  liquors  to  cream  lessens  its  digestibiiitT  jus:  ar 
heat  does,  for  alcohol  coagulates  and  toas^iiens  ^ftc  profteid  cnveiojisr 
of  the  fat  globules. 

/cf  crram^  when  very  simply  made,  is  ntxtritioiHs  ntd  mar  bt 
allowed  to  many  patients.  It  is  soothing  to  inflamed  ilxrosis  ant 
enjoyed  by  convalescents  from  fevers,  and  children  wiio  objec  i: 
milk  will  often  take  it.  It  should  be  eaten  very  bIowIt,  so  xnai  c 
may  become  well  warmed  in  its  passage  to  tlie  stomach  ;  orherwiat  c 
retards  digestion. 

3*  Butter.— Butter  is  made  from  cream  bj  the  mecfaanica]  nc" 
ture  of  the  albuminous  envelopes  which  endose  the  fat  g-k<riiLi£& 
The  globules  then  adhere  together  into  small  masficc.  The  rujc^rt 
is  accomplished  by  churning,  and  after  the  batter  is  of  snficiei: 
density,  salt  in  small  proportion  is  added,  and  the  hotter  is  ^  wozknz  " 
over  with  a  spatula  and  frequcnily  washed. 

An  average  sample  cf  gcicKJ  butter  contains:  Water,  5  to  i=  _:c 
cent ;  fat,  1 1.7  per  cent ;  ca>e:n,  0.5  per  cent;  milk  sngar,  0.5  per  cci: 
(Ronig).  The  fa:s  comprise  six  neutral  varieties^  fonr  of  whici. 
being  volatile,  give  to  1:  taste  and  odour  (Chevren). 

The  quantity  of  casein  :n  butter  can  be  rongfalj  estimated  ^j 
melting  a  specimen  :r.  a  test  t^be.  The  casein  forms  a  layer  at  thf 
bottom,  which  in  a  gx>d  sample,  according  to  Parkesv  sbocld  not 
exceed  one  third  of  the  wh:-!e. 

BLitte:  should  n^t  have  less  than  0.5  to  s  per  cent  nor  more 
t-.i-  ^  per  cer.l  of  salt  ai-ei. 

ItrftTtly  fresh  butter  :r.iie  without  salt  is  ooniparatirelj  taste- 
*-ri  «.' 1  keeps  pi-.rly.  The  de: : siposiiion  of  its  nitrogenons  ma- 
-t-.s>  -  :»tri.:t*  *  :erzier.t  wh;:'r.  separates  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 

l_::tr  is  a::--:t:i:ei  by  dealers  by  beating  it  up  vith  water  and 
:  ■  L.::>:^  .ti.*::  fits,  ej-^-ec.i.ly  suet  azd  cleomargarine.  The  sophis- 
-  .i.    .:   V  :i  vL:t:  :i  t^^-.j  dtttrted  by  meeting,  vhen  the  sample 

y--:  '    :.:--.'    :   t:t::  :::    .:rg,  fr>z fzimlW  in  hot  veather,  soon 

.  .-•:-  V  •.  .:  : .  •:  -.i  -  j  t:  :  —_:-  -wittr  and  tco  many  ingredients 

•r'      '. '       -     L.-.   -L?   T  ::   :t*r.  5^_5:  ertly -worked,'' and  is  also 

.-.-.:-.'.   -i- :  :    -jii    .M-st  v...tr.t   gastric   derangement. 

■      ,  -   V  i .  •  -  4-  : :  : . ::e:  •  -  e-  f  rst  =iade  will  remove  much 

.  . .  i-  .*  L- 1  :tii  t:   rrtvect  :ts  fermentation;  and 

,.   .T    .      .-.  :.L:  .::t  :r:.=:.t  ri.r.;.d  z:^y  be  rendered  less  so 
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by  melting  and  shaking  it  in  boiling  water  which  is  several  times  re* 
newed  and  then  pouting  it  into  ice-cold  water.  It  is  then  called 
"smalt/*  The  addition  of  salt  to  butter  in  the  strength  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  grammes  per  kilogramme  postpones  or  prevents  the  fer- 
mentation, and  sugars  or  syrups  in  which  the  butter  may  be  immersed 
have  the  same  effect.  So  also  does  protecting  it  from  atmospheric 
air  in  hermetically  sealed  jars  set  in  cold  water,  or  simply  keeping 
it  under  fresh  water  which  is  renewed  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Sometimes  weak  solutions  of  tartaric  or  acetic  acid,  three  grammes 
to  the  litre  (Hay em),  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Pure  fresh-butter  fat  is  not  crystalline,  but  old  or  rancid  butter 
becomes  so.  , 

An  ingenious  process  for  making  rancid  butter  sweet  again  has 
been  employed  in  California.  The  butter  is  melted  in  a  tub  in  which 
the  electrodes  of  an  electric  battery,  encased  in  flannel^  are  placed 
so  that  a  current  of  eiectricity,  when  passed  through  the  butter  from 
one  pole  to  the  other,  determines  a  collection  of  the  acids  causing 
the  rancidity  at  one  or  the  other  pole.  In  striving  to  reach  the 
pole  the  acids  soak  into  the  flannel,  and  may  be  then  removed. 

Strong*tasting  butter  is  not  necessarily  unwholesome,  for  the 
flavour  may  have  been  derived  from  the  cow  having  fed  upon  dead 
leaves  or  turnips,  and  butter  is  even  more  sensitive  than  milk  in 
transmitting  unpleasant  flavours. 

Butter  will  not  support  life  for  any  length  of  time  when  taken 
alone.  Carnivora  fed  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  meat  and  fat  do  not 
grow  fat,  therefore  the  original  Banting  treatment  for  obesity  (see 
Obesity)  has  been  modified  by  Ebstetn  and  others  by  the  free  addi- 
tion of  butter  to  the  diet.  Taken  in  connection  with  other  foods, 
however,  butter  is  a  highly  digestible  and  nutritious  food,  and  is 
often  fattening,  and  it  has  been  wittily  said  that  **  if  bread  is  the  staff 
of  life,  butter  is  its  golden  head." 

In  weak  stomachs  the  digestion  of  butter  is  improved  by  spread- 
ing it  thoroughly  in  thin  layers  upon  bread,  or  allowing  it  to  soak 
into  hot  toast.  It  is  thus  prevented  from  floating  about  in  the  man- 
ner which  coats  the  food  and  walls  of  the  stomach  and  retards  gastric 
secretion  (Brunton).  Most  persons  eat  about  an  ounce  a  day  of  but- 
ter, but  many  eat  double  that  quantity.  Its  annual  production  in  the 
United  States  exceeds  one  billion  pounds. 

The  use  of  oleomargarine  and  butterine  as  substitutes  for  butter 
are  described  under  the  heading  Fats  and  Oils. 

4.  ButtermiUc — Buttermilk  is  the  residual  milk  left  after  churn- 
ing and  removing  the  fat.  It  is  usually  fed  to  pigs,  but  it  is  whole- 
some and  diuretic,  and  makes  a  capital  beverage  for  those  patients 
who  fancy  its  peculiar  sour  taste.  It  contains  albumin  and  finely 
coagulated  casein^  salts,  water,  and  sugar,  which  is  largely  converted 
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into  lactic  acid.  It  should  be  drunk  fresh,  for  it  soon  decomposei 
Some  patients  can  digest  it  who  are  unable  to  take  ordinary  milk. 
In  those  disorders  in  which  the  digestion  of  peptones  and  fats  is  poor 
it  is  often  well  borne,  and  it  contains  less  fat  than  skimmed  milk, 
over  which  it  possesses  but  little  advantage,  although  some  persons 
are  very  fond  of  it. 

It  is  of  especial  value  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  with  atrophy  of 
the  gastric  glands  (Eulenburg).  A  *'  buttermilk  cure  "  is  sometimes 
practised  after  the  manner  of  the  "  whey  cure  "  (see  Dietetic  "  Cures  "), 
but  buttermilk  cannot  long  be  depended  upon  as  an  exclusive  diet. 

5.  Cheese. — Cheese  is  the  separated  casein  of  milk,  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  fat  and  salts.  There  ^re  many  varieties,  pre- 
pared in  different  ways,  but  the  two  chief  classes  are  hard  cheeses 
and  soft  cheeses,  the  former  being  pressed  and  salted.  Cheese  forms 
a  highly  nutritious  food  and  an  important  article  of  commerce.  In 
countries  where  meat  is  scarce  and  dear  the  peasantry  consume  large 
quantities  to  supply  the  nitrogenous  element  of  their  diet.  Weight- 
for-weight  cheese  contains  about  twice  as  much  proteid  as  meat 
(Parkes).  They  use  for  this  purpose  the  heavier,  less  highly  fla- 
voured cheeses.  The  wealthier  classes  eat  cheese  more  as  a  condi- 
ment, taken  after  meals,  and  therefore  they  require  higher  flavoured 
varieties,  which  please  the  palate  and  excite  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice.  Eaten  in  moderation,  such  cheeses  are  an  aid  to  digestion. 
Taken  with  milk,  cheese  tends  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  coagulae  in 
the  stomach. 

About  250,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  are  annually  produced  in  the 
United  States  alone. 

The  kinds  of  cheese  differ  somewhat  in  composition,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  may  be  said  to  contain  from  35  to  55  per  cent  o'f  water  and 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  fats,  20  to  30  per  cent  of  casein,  and  about 
6  per  cent  of  salts. 

Cheese  is  rich  in  fat  or  in  flavour  according  as  it  is  made  from 
whole  or  skimmed  milk.  Cream  cheese  contains  about  77  per  cent 
of  fat,  and  the  highly  flavoured  Roquefort,  Edamer,  Cheshire,  and 
Emmenthaler,  or  Schweizer  cheeses  have  a  similar  quantity,  and  are 
nutritive  when  they  can  be  digested. 

Baaer's  analysis  of  cream  cheese  places  the  fats  much  lower,  and 
the  casein  is  also  at  a  minimum. 

Baud's  Analysts  of  Cream  Cheese, 


Water. 

Nitrogenous 
matter. 

Fat. 

Extncthres. 

Ash. 

Cream  cheese 

Whole  milk 

35.75 
46.8a 
48.02 

7.16 
27.6a 
32.65 

30.43 

20.54 

8.41 

2.53 

4.13 
305 
4.12 

Skimmed  milk 
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Cheese  is  usually  prepared  from  sweet  milk.  The  coagulation  is 
accompHshed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  addition  of  the  ferment  rennin 
with  gentle  heat  (120^  F,).  The  heat  secures  firmer  coagulation. 
Casein  may  also  be  coagulated  by  acids,  A  little  salt  is  added ;  the 
curd  is  strongly  pressed  m  a  mould,  and  the  expressed  fluid  is  called 
**whey,"  The  curd  is  then  salted  and  dried  on  the  surface  by  fre- 
quent turning  in  the  air.  The  harder  cheeses  are  made  under  higher 
temperature  and  pressure.  Cheese  is  kept  for  a  time  to  **  ripen/'  by 
fermentation  or  decomposition.  If  the  decomposition  goes  too  far» 
it  develops  leucin  and  tyrosin.  The  casein  may  become  soluble  in 
water,  producing  soda  albuminate  and  peptones.  The  "riper"  a 
cheese  the  greater  is  its  value  as  a  condiment. 

During  the  ripening  volatile  fatty  acids  are  evolved  from  the  fatty 
matter  present,  which  occasion  the  odour  and  ftavoun  The  casern 
also  undergoes  change^  and  is  partially  converted  mto  fat  (Foster), 
It  may  putrefy  and  evolve  ammonia,  or  even  become  poisonous. 
Ripening,  when  not  carried  too  far,  makes  cheese  more  friable,  and 
hence  more  digestible. 

Craim  cheese  is  fresh,  and  usually  not  ripened,  but  Neuchitel  is 
ripened. 

Poi  {heese  is  eaten  fresh  after  the  whey  has  been  expressed.  It 
contains:  Water,  60.27  P^*'  c^nt ;  casein,  24.84  per  cent  ;  fat,  7.33  per 
cent ;  ash,  4,02  per  cent ;  milk  sugar  and  lactic  acid,  3.54  per  cent. 

The  quality  of  cheese  depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  milk  in 
fat.  In  the  richest  cheeses  made  of  whole  milk,  such  as  Stilton, 
double  Gloucester,  Gorgonzola,  and  Roquefort,  cream  is  added. 
Single  Gloucester,  American,  and  similar  cheeses  are  made  from 
milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed.  Dutch,  Suflfolk,  and 
Parmesan  cheeses  arc  also  made  from  skimmed  milk,  and  are  "poor." 
Being  nearly  pure  casein,  they  are  hard  to  digest  in  bulk.  These 
latter  varieties  keep  well,  and  become  hard  enough  to  be  grated. 
Fatty  matter  separates  the  flocculi  of  casein  and  makes  cheeses  soft> 
friable,  and  rich,  but  they  sooner  decay. 

The  two  soft  cheeses  most  used  in  this  country  are  Camembert 
and  Brie. 

Camembiri  is  a  cheese  made  of  whole  milk,  which  is  very  care- 
fully dried  under  regulated  temperature  It  requires  three  or  four 
weeks  to  ripen. 

-^r/>  cheeses  are  manufactured  in  three  grades  of  richness,  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  milk  is  whole,  partly  skimmed,  or  skimmed. 

Roquef&rt  is  a  hard  cheese  made  in  the  department  of  Aveyron 
from  goat's  milk,  partly  skimmed  and  coagulated  with  rennin.  The 
curd  is  then  pressed  for  half  a  day,  dried  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
ripened  in  caves.  This  cheese  is  streaked  with  bluish  lines,  which  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  mould  which  grows  on  stale  rye  bread. 
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Gruy^re  was  originally  a  hard  Swiss  cheese,  but  is  now  made  also 
in  France  and  elsewhere.  It  is  dry,  aerated  with  large  holes,  and  it 
can  be  crumbled.  It  is  manufactured  in  three  grades,  according  to 
the  degree  of  skimming  of  the  milk»  and  the  curd  is  cooked  a  short 
time  before  it  is  pressed.     It  has  a  somewhat  saltish  taste* 

Gargonzaia  {stracchim)  is  a  Piedmontese  cheese  made  with  hot 
and  cold  curds  from  two  milkings,  which  do  not  perfectly  unite,  but 
which  form  minute  interstices  in  which  a  green  mould  called  **  pars- 
ley" grows  and  imparts  a  high  flavour  (Clark).  The  curd  is  hung 
in  hempen  cloths  to  ferment     It  is  well  salted 

In  the  United  States  most  of  the  cheese  manufactured  is  of  the 
common  sort  called  "American  cheddar/'  but  Neuchatel,  Stilton, 
pineapple,  and  other  more  highly  flavoured  varieties  arc  also  pro- 
duced. An  imitation  cheese  is  also  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  one 
part  lard  and  two  or  three  parts  milk,  mixed  or  emolsionised  at  140" 
F.  This  emulsion  is  then  added  with  buttermilk  to  skimmed  milk, 
so  that  the  finished  product  contains  about  14  per  cent  of  lard  (Cald' 
well). 

Toasted  cheese  is  one  of  the  most  indigestible  articles  of  dict^ 
unless  the  cheese  is  new,  **  poor,"  and  cut  thin.  "Welch  rarebits" 
are  notoriously  difficult  of  digestion,  although  highly  nutritious  when 
absorbed.  It  is  an  old  saying  of  such  cheese  that  it  is  "gold  in  the 
morning  but  lead  at  night/' 

Certain  low  organisms,  moulds,  fungi,  etc.,  flourish  in  cheese  and 
make  it  very  irritant  to  the  stomach.  Such  are  the  Aipergiiius  glauois 
and  Sporendoneum  casei\  both  of  which  give  a  red  colour,  the  cheese 
mite  (Acarus  domesHcus)  and  the  maggots  of  a  fly  {PiophiUa  casti). 
Bad  cheese  has  been  known  to  develop  poisonous  symptoms  (see 
Ptomaine  Poisoning)  resembling  those  of  poisoning  by  sausage 
meat, 

6.  Whey.— Whey  is  the  residuum  of  milk  from  which  the  casein 
and  fat  have  been  removed  as  cheese  by  the  action  of  rennin  or  other- 
wise. It  contains,  in  addition  to  water,  salts,  especially  of  potassiuoi, 
a  little  lactalbumin,  and  lactose.  It  is  apt  to  turn  sour,  but  is  fairly 
digestible  even  then,  and  its  taste  may  be  disguised  by  the  addition 
of  nutmeg  and  sugar. 

It  makes  a  palatable,  mildly  diuretic  drink,  which  is  enjoyed  by 
some  invalids.  In  Europe  several  "  whey  cures  "  have  been  estab^ 
lished  for  the  treatment  of  renal  disease,  dropsical  affections,  etc, 
but  whey  is  not  in  any  sense  a  specific,  and  its  dietetic  value  is 
greatly  overrated. 

Yeo  gives  the  following  simple  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
whey  for  invalids:  Boil  a  pint  of  milk  with  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  lemon  juice;  strain  in  muslin,  and  express  all  fluid  from  the  curd. 
Break  the  curd  up  first,  and  much  fat  and  some  finely  divided  casein 
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will  go  into  whey.    Add  beef  tea  or  milk  juice,  or  egg  yolk  in  hot 
water. 

Eggs. 

About  nine  billion  eggs  are  produced  annually  in  the  United  States 
(Clark).  Eggs  contain  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to  support  life 
and  develop  the  organism.  Like  milk,  they  constitute  a  complete 
food,  for  out  of  an  egg  the  entire  structure  of  the  bird — its  bones, 
nerves,  muscles,  viscera,  and  sometimes  even  feathers — are  devel- 
oped previous  to  hatching.  The  inner  portion  of  the  shell  is  dis- 
solved by  phosphoric  acid  to  furnish  phosphates  for  the  bones. 

The  average  weight  of  a  hen's  egg^  according  to  Bauer,  is  50 
grammes,  divided  as  follows:  Shell,  7;  white,  27;  yolk,  16  grammes. 

Composition  of  a  Hen's  Egg  (Lawes  and  Gilbert). 

Fresh  weight 1.8     oanoe. 

Dry  weight 0.45        " 

Fat 0.198      " 

Mineral  matter 0.025      " 

Nitrogen 0.036      " 

Carbon 0.275      '* 

Or  in  percentage : 

Water 70.00  per  cent 

Dry  matter. 30.00       " 

100.00  per  cent 

Nitrogen 2.00  per  cent 

Caii>on 17.52       " 

The  shell  of  the  egg  weighs  about  one  hundred  grains.  An  egg 
consists  approximately  of — 

SheU — 10  parts Carbonate  of  lime. 

Yolk — 30  parts :    Proteid 16.00  per  cent 

Fats 30.70       " 

Salines 1.30.     '* 

Water 52.00       " 

100.00  percent 

White— 60  parts :  Proteid 20.40  per  cent 

SaUnes 1.60       " 

•  Water^ 78.00       " 

Total,  100  parts 100.00  per  cent 

If  the  absorption  of  eggs  from  the  intestine  is  delayed,  decom- 
position ensues  with  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  am- 
monia, which  cause  considerable  gastro-enteric  disorder.  The  yolk 
of  egg  is  particjiilarly  responsible  for  this.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  serve  only  eggs  which  are  absolutely  fresh 
to  invalids.    No  egg  having  an  odour  of  stale,  old  straw  should  ever 
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be  cr«Tc<L    There  are  two  simple  methods  by  which  the  nurse  may 
ics:  lie  freshness  of  an  egg : 

1.  Hold  the  egg  between  the  hands  so  that  the  light  of  a  candle 
shiiies  through  it.  If  fresh,  it  is  more  transparent  in  the  centre ;  if 
stale,  at  the  ends. 

2.  Make  a  solution  of  one  tablespoonful  of  common  salt  in  ten  of 
water.     A  good  egg  sinks  in  this  brine,  a  bad  one  floats. 

Hlth  some  persons  eggs  have  a  slight  aphrodisiac  effect,  and 
thcT  also  promote  costiveness.  They  should  not  be  eaten  in  the 
fojlowing  diseases :  Flatulent  dyspepsia,  gastric  dilatation,  or  any 
form  of  severe  gastric  derangement,  severe  acute  or  chronic  Bright's 
disease. 

Raw  Eggs. — Whole  raw  eggs  are  very  popular  in  dietetics  at 
present,  and  they  are  often  prescribed  when  a  nutritious,  highly  con- 
centrated diet  is  desired,  as  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  some  forms  of 
anaemia,  and  various  wasting  diseases;  sometimes  from  eight  to  ten 
or  twelve  are  given  daily  if  they  can  be  digested.  They  may  be 
advantageously  combined  for  such  purposes  with  milk  and  salt  or 
cod-liver  oil,  meat  broths,  soups,  and  purees.  Beaten  white  of  egg 
may  be  added  to  coffee,  cocoa,  wine,  cream,  or  sweetened  water. 

Egg^Og  is  very  nutritious,  and  is  extensively  prescribed  in 
some  non-febrile  diseases,  especially  for  the  forced  alimentation  of 
phthisis  and  melancholia,  and  there  are  occasional  cases  of  bilious 
habit  in  which  eggs  can  only  be  digested  when  beaten  in  wine,  but 
the  combination  of  egg^  milk,  and  sugar  with  alcohol,  which  consti- 
tutes eggnog,  is  very  apt  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting  in  a  feeble 
stomach,  particularly  in  fever.  For  this  reason  whole  eggs  are  unfit 
for  fever  patients,  and  if  eggs  are  employed  at  all  for  them,  the 
whites  only  should  be  used,  prepared  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
following  section : 

Egg  Albumen,  when  eaten  raw  or  almost  raw  and  properly 
diluted  with  milk  or  water,  is  well  absorbed.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
digested,  and  it  should  be  flavoured  with  lemon  juice,  or  sherry  or 
other  wine,  coffee,  cocoa,  cream,  and  sweetened  water ;  otherwise  it 
j^  tasteless  and  disagreeable,  and  but  few  can  continue  to  eat  it  in 
a-.y  considerable  quantity.     (See  Receipts,  Preparations  of  Eggs.) 

H^g  albumen  is  used  by  Ewald  to  prepare  fresh  albumtnate 
<A  iron.  He  adds  two  tablespoonfuls  of  a  solution  of  one  part 
<J  A  bite  of  egg  to  two  of  water  to  a  teaspoonful  of  a  two-  or 
t'.-te-per-cent  solution  of  ferric  chloride.     To  be  taken  through  a 

The  Cooking  of  Eggs. — Albumen,  or  the  "  white  "  of  an  egg  is 
greatly  altered  by  processes  of  cooking.  At  about  134°  F.  delicate 
fibrillae  of  coagulated  albuminous  material  begin  to  stretch  through 
the  substance,  and  they  increase  with  the  temperature  up  to  160®  F. 
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The  fibrillae  are  so  numerous  that  the  entire  mass  is  coagulated,  but 
is  still  of  a  soft  or  gelatinous  consistence. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Tarchnoff  that  the  coagulum  thus  formed 
in  the  eggs  of  birds  which,  like  the  chick,  are  hatched  with  feathers, 
becomes  white  and  opaque,  whereas  that  of  the  eggs  of  birds  which, 
like  the  plover,  are  hatched  without  feathers,  is  more  transparent* 
If  the  coagulated  albumen  is  heated  still  further,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  dense,  hard,  dry,  and  brittle.  When  heated  beyond  the 
boiling  point,  or  212°  F,,  it  forms  a  very  tenacious,  gluey  substance, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  cement  for  mending  broken  china. 

Eggs  baked  in  puddings  or  in  any  other  manner  form  one  of 
the  most  insoluble  varieties  of  albumen  possible,  A  raw  egg  is  ordi- 
narily digested  in  the  stomach  in  one  and  a  half  hour,  but  a  baked 
egg  requires  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours. 

These  statements  are  made  to  especially  emphasise  the  necessity 
of  cooking  eggs  at  a  proper  temperature,  for  while  still  soft  and 
gently  coagulated  at  about  160°  F.  (or  52**  F.  below  the  boiling  point)^ 
the  albumen  is  very  easily  digested,  but  w^hen  **  hard  boiled  *'  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly indigestible.  One  can  be  convinced  of  this  by  attempting 
to  dissolve  the  whites  of  eggs  cooked  in  different  degree  by  the 
addition  to  them  in  a  test  tube  of  a  little  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  account  of  the  cooking  of  an  egg 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  process  of  overcooking  beefsteak. 
When  strong  heat  is  too  long  applied  in  the  process  of  broiling,  the 
albumin  of  the  meat  becomes  dried,  shrivelled,  and  comparatively 
tasteless;  and  eggs  cooked  for  persons  with  delicate  digestions^  in- 
stead of  being  **  boiled  **  in  w^ater  at  212°  F.,  should  be  placed  in 
water  at  a  temperature  between  170^  and  180°  F,,  and  immersed  for 
fully  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  found  of  a 
uniform  gelatinous  consistence,  very  palatable,  and  not  too  tough  to 
be  readily  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice.  If  a  cooking  thermome- 
ter is  not  at  hand,  the  water  may  be  previously  brought  to  the  boiling 
point  and  then  set  aside,  when  in  a  moment  or  two  it  will  cool  to 
the  proper  temperature.  This  should  be  a  little  above  the  coagula* 
lion  point  of  the  egg  albumen  (r6o**  F.),  because  the  process  of  rais- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  egg  is  a  slow  one,  and  the  water  loses 
heal  in  warming  the  egg  (Williams).  Eggs  cooked  in  this  manner 
are  found  to  have  the  yolks  more  firmly  coagulated  than  the  white, 
which  remains  quite  tender.  A  practical  way  of  attaining  the  above 
result  is  to  pour  a  quart  of  recently  boiled  water  over  two  eggs  in 
a  &owl  and  let  them  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 

Another  excellent  way  to  cook  an  egg,  as  suggested  by  Henry, 
is  to  immerse  a  teacup  in  boiling  water  until  it  becomes  thoroughly 
healed.      It  is  then   removed  and  the  egg  is  broken  and  dropped 
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into  it,  and  the  cap  may  be  wrapped  in  a  cloth.     Siifficient  heat  is  it- 
tained  by  it  to  cook  the  egg  without  water  and  remove  aay  raw  taste. 

The  yolk  really  coagulates  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  whiter 
although  as  eggs  are  commonly  cooked  it  does  not  hare  an  oppor- 
tunity to  coagulate  first  The  former  is  composed  of  albumin  and 
casein  with  fat  (Lehmann).  In  the  ordinary  rapid  cooking  oi  eggs 
in  boiling  water  the  white  is  firmly  set  before  there  is  time  for  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  egg  to  be  thoroughly  raised,  and 
consequently  the  yolk  is  softer  than  the  white.  The  shell  of  the  egg 
facilitates  the  process  of  slow  cooking  of  the  albumen  by  protecting 
the  interior  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the  contents  by  solution, 
just  as  in  the  cooking  of  fish  or  flesh  in  water,  the  latter  should 
be  hot  enough  to  immediately  form  an  external  coagulum  of  albo- 
men  sufficiently  dense  to  prevent  the  di£fusion  of  albuminous  mate- 
rial and  salts  into  the  water. 

Custards  composed  largely  of  eggs,  although  unfit  for  active 
fever,  are  very  useful  adjuncts  to  a  convalescent  dietary  in  recovery 
from  typhoid  fever  or  other  acute  diseases. 

In  the  making  of  omelettes  and  **  scrambled  *'  eggs  the  white  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  yolk,  and  the  egg  is  more  digestible  than 
when  fried  or  cooked  so  much  that  the  albumen  is  hard. 

Preservation  of  Eggs. — Eggs  decompose  from  the  admission 
of  germs  through  their  porous  shells.  To  prevent  this  occhirrence  it 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  eggs  from  contact  with  air.  They  maybe 
coated  with  varnish,  tin  foil,  butter,  or  any  fat  or  oil  not  liable  to  be- 
come rancid.  A  2-  or  3-per-cent  solution  of  salicylic  acid  may  be 
added  to  the  oil.  Packing  in  sawdust  also  excludes  the  air  to  a  slight 
extent.  Lime  with  cream  of  tartar  preserves  eggSy  but  alters  their 
taste. 

Eggs  are  also  preserved  by  drying,  canning,  and  similar  processes, 
when  designed  for  shipment  upon  long  voyages. 

Meats. 

The  Consumption  of  Meat— The  universal  consumption  of 
meat  by  civilised  man  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. McCulloch  states  (Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, vol.  ii,  p.  502)  that  "  so  late  as  1763  the  slaughter  of  bullocks  for 
the  supply  of  the  public  markets  was  a  thing  wholly  unknown  even  in 
Glasgow,  though  the  city  had  then  a  population  of  thirty  thousand." 

In  the  past  decade  or  two  the  consumption  of  meat  has  increased 
enormously,  especially  in  England,  owing  to  the  development  of 
cheap  refrigerating  processes,  canning,  and  increased  facilities  of 
transportation  of  live  cattle.  The  beef  from  Australian  cattle  is  ob- 
tainable in  London,  and  that  of  Texan  cattle  in  New  York  in  a  sUte 
of  perfection  and  cheapness  which  far  exceeds  that  of  animals  raised 
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close  at  hand.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  eating  of  meat  in- 
creases both  bodily  vigour  and  mental  capacity,  and  that  a  man  fed 
upon  animal  food  is  livelier,  keener,  and  stronger  than  the  exclusive 
vegetarian,  (See  Animal  and  Vegetable  Foods  Compared,  p.  22.) 
This  comparison  may  not  hold  in  all  cases,  nor  with  all  people  and 
tribes  of  man — as,  for  example,  the  Japanese  and  many  African  tribes 
— but  it  applies  very  well  to  those  who  have  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  advanced  civilisation.  Liebig,  in  extolling  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  meat  diet,  wrote :  **  It  is  certain  that  three  men,  one  of  whom 
has  had  a  full  meal  of  meat  and  bread,  the  second  cheese  or  salt 
fish,  and  the  third  potatoes,  regard  a  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
from  entirely  different  points  of  view." 

It  is  true,  however,  that  too  much  meat  is  eaten  by  many  persons 
for  maintenance  of  the  best  health. 

Very  large  quantities  of  meat — much  more  than  is  necessary  for 
sustenance — are  absorbed  when  eaten,  although  a  few  undigested 
muscle  fibres  may  appear  in  the  stools. 

A  meat  diet,  if  long  continued,  tends  to  produce  scurvy,  and  the 
absence  of  meat  favours  the  occurrence  of  anaemia  in  many  persons. 
In  general,  those  diseases  in  which  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  or  a  diet 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  animal  food,  with  perhaps  a  minimum 
of  dry  bread,  is  found  beneficial,  are  the  following:  Flatulent  dys- 
pepsia, chronic  gastritis  and  gastric  catarrh  and  dilatation,  diabetes, 
intestinal  dyspepsia,  phosphaturia,  obesity,  and  some  cases  of  chronic 
dysentery.  Meat  should  also  enter  largely  into  the  diet  of  consump- 
tives and  anaemic  subjects. 

It  is  well  to  reduce  or  prohibit  the  consumption  of  meat  in  acute 
and  chronic  Bnght^s  disease,  gout  and  rheumatism,  lithsemia,  and 
oxaluria. 

Composition  of  Meats. — Meat  from  any  animal  is  composed  of 
muscular  fibres,  but  it  necessarily  contains  those  structures  which 
were  intiinately  associated  with  them,  such  as  connective  tissues^ 
blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  more  or  less  adipose 
tissue.  Meat  which  is  very  fat  contains  comparatively  little  water, 
as  well  as  less  nitrogenous  matter  than  lean  meat. 

In  one  hundred  parts  of  flesh  there  are,  according  to  Schloss- 
l>erger  and  v.  Bibra : 
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Componttcn  of  Various  Meats  (Moss). 


CoMsnruEirrs. 

Lean 

beef 

(Pary). 

Fat 

beef 
(P*nr). 

Lean 

Fat 

BftUttOB 

<P*vy). 

Veal 
(Pa^V 

Nitrogenous  matters 
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3.6 
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COHSTITUENTS. 

Fat 

pork 
(Pavy). 

Dried 
bacon 
(Pavy). 

Calves* 

Uvcr 
(Payea). 

Fok 

Sras 

CPayea). 

Sheep's 
kidneys 
(Payen). 

Nitrogenous  matters 

9.8 
48.9 

2.3 
39.0 

8.8 
73.3 

2.9 
15.0 

20.10 
5.58 
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1.54 

72.33 

13.75 

54.57 

6.40 

2.58 

20.70 

17.250 

Fat 

2.125 

Carbohydrates 

Saline  matters 

1. 100 

Non-nitrogenised     organic    matters, 
and  loss 

1.325 

Water 

78.200 

Total 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.000 

Raw  Meats. — There  is  a  prevalent  fashion  at  present  of  pre- 
scribing raw  meat,  and  in  some  diseases,  such  as  dysentery  or  chronic 
gastritis,  it  is  useful,  but  it  should  not  be  given  with  the  idea  that  it 
possesses  any  special  curative  virtue  from  the  fact  of  being  raw. 
Beef,  mutton,  and  ham  are  all  eaten  in  this  condition.  Meat  is  dis- 
tasteful to  most  persons  in  this  state  and  soon  palls  upon  the  appe- 
tite, and  may  excite  positive  loathing.  There  is  a  natural  aversion 
to  raw  flesh  among  even  the  lowest  tribes  of  man,  who  only  consume 
their  meat  raw  from  excessive  hunger  or  when  fire  is  unobtainable. 
Even  the  primitive  Australian  savage  cooks  his  reptiles  and  worms. 
Raw  meat  has  no  advantage  either  in  digestibility  or  nutrient  power 
over  moderately  cooked  or  "  underdone  "  meat.  Some  danger  has 
been  attributed  to  eating  raw  meat  on  account  of  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  intestinal  worms  through  it,  but  the  fear  of  this  is  much 
exaggerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  meat  is  easily  altered  and  made  innutritions 
by  prolonged  cooking.     Overdone  meat  is  indigestible  and  tasteless. 

If  meat  is  too  long  boiled  it  becomes  insipid  and  useless  as  an 
a.:ment,  and  the  resulting  soup  is  not  a  full  substitute  for  it.  Meat 
sncu.d  never  be  cooked  during  rigor  mortis. 

Hall  and  Kane  both  declared  that  in  their  arctic  experience 
iresh  raw  meat  was  a  preventive  of  scurvy,  but  that  cooked  meat 
was  not,  •" 
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Digrestibiltty  of  Meats. — Among  the  circumstances  which  affect 
the  digestibility  and  nutrient  power  of  meats  are  the  age  at  which 
the  animals  eaten  were  killed,  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  ihem  in 
feeding,  shelter,  and  transportation.  Animals  which  have  been  under- 
fed, ill-treated,  and  worried  yield  very  inferior  meat. 

Almost  all  meat  is  tougher  immediately  after  killing,  and  improves 
on  being  kept  for  a  day  or  two»  Violent  exercise  is  believed  to  in- 
crease the  tenderness  of  the  meat  of  hunted  animals. 

In  general,  the  flesh  of  young  is  more  digestible  than  that  of  old 
animals,  provided  they  are  not  still  suckling. 

It  would  be  convenient  if  meats  and  animal  foods  of  all  kinds 
could  be  arranged  in  a  table  of  comparative  digestibility,  but  such 
tables  are  necessarily  inaccurate,  if  not  actually  misleading,  owning 
to  the  great  variations  produced  by  the  character  of  the  particular 
samples  of  food  used,  by  the  time  and  manner  of  cooking,  by  the 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  personal  idiosyncrasy.  No 
two  tables  of  this  kind  given  by  different  authors  are  found  to  agree 
in  all  respects. 

The  following  table  is  offered  as  an  average  of  the  ease  of  diges- 
tibility of  animal  foods,  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  gas- 
tric digestion  being  the  chief  standard,  but  some  foods  may  be  well 
enough  digested  although  they  require  half  an  hour  or  so  longer  time 
than  others. 

Table  of  Comparative  Digestibility  {commencing  with  the  Most  Digestible, 
and  ending  with  the  Least  Digestible  of  Meats  and  Other  Common  Ani^ 
mal  Foods), 


Oysters. 

Soft-cooked  eggs. 
Sweetbread. 

White  tish,  boiled  or  broiled,  such  fts 
bluefish,  shad,  red  snapper,  weakfish,  smelt. 
Chicken,  boiled  or  broiled. 
Lcftn  roast  beef  or  beefsteak. 
Eggs,  scrambled,  omelette. 
Mutton,  roasted  or  boiled. 
Squab,  partridge. 
Ricon. 

Roast  fowl,  chicken,  capon,  turkey. 
Tripe,  brains,  liver. 


Roast  lamb. 

Chops,  mutton  or  lamb. 

Corned  be«f« 

Veal 

Ham. 

Duck,  snipe,  venison,  rabbit,  and  other 
gune. 

Salmon.  inackerel«  herring. 

Roast  goose. 

Lobsters  and  crabs. 

Pork. 

Smoked,  dried,  or  pickled  fish  and 
meats  in  general. 


The  table  given  below  is  published  by  E.  Jessen  as  the  result  of 
giving  lest  meats  of  single  articles  of  food.  The  stomach  was  first 
cleunsed  and  emptied  by  siphonage.  then  a  hundred  grains  of  meat 
were  introduced  with  eight  otmces  of  water.  Samples  of  the  di- 
gested stomach  contents  were  from  time  to  time  withdrawn,  and  the 
complete  disappearance  of  all  muscular  iibre  when  examined  by  the 
microscope  occurred  as  follows : 
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Beef,  raw,  chopped  fine 2  hoars. 

Beef,  half  cooked 2^  " 

Beef,  well  cooked 3  " 

Beef,  thoroughly  roasted 4  •• 

Matton,  raw 2  •* 

Veal,  cooked 2i  •• 

Pork,  cooked 3  •• 

These  estimates  fall  somewhat  below  those  of  other  writers,  and 
for  comparison  he  gives  the  time  for  digestion  of  six  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  raw  cow's  and  goat's  milk  as  three  and  a  half  hours, 
and  that  of  boiled  milk  as  four  hours,  which  is  too  long. 

Bauer  places  the  order  of  easiest  digestibility  of  meats  in  delicate 
stomachs  as  follows:  Young  poultry  (fowls  or  pigeons),  veal,  game, 
and  beef. 

Beef. — The  composition  of  beef  varies  with  the  feeding  of  the 
animal.  A  young  steer  from  four  to  five  years  old  furnishes  the 
best  meat.  If  the  animal  is  lean  the  meat  may  yield  from  70  to  75 
per  cent  of  water  and  about  20  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  material, 
with  2  or  3  per  cent  of  fat,  but  if  very  fat  when  killed,  the  per- 
centage of  both  water  and  nitrogenous  material  is  considerably  re- 
duced, while  that  of  the  fat  may  be  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  or  even 
more. 

Beef  fat  is  composed  of  glycerides  of  fatty  acids.  It  melts  at 
from  41°  to  50°  C.  Stearic  and  palmitic  acids  are  present  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one  of  oleic  acid. 

The  equivalent  of  beef  is  sometimes  stated  in  terms  of  other 
foods.  A  pound  of  lean  beef  is  believed  to  equal  in  nutrient  value 
two  pints  of  milk  and  about  three  eggs,  but  these  are  only  approxi- 
mate figures. 

Fresh  beef  can  be  eaten  longer  continuously  than  any  other  kind 
of  meat.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  bread  and  rice.  Attempts 
have  sometimes  been  made  on  wagers  to  eat  quail  or  partridge  three 
times  a  day  consecutively  for  a  month,  but  disgust  is  sure  to  follow 
after  a  week  or  two,  no  matter  how  much  such  food  is  varied  in  the 
cooking,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  it  may  excite  extreme  loathing, 
and  even  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Chipped  beef  is  prepared,  like  corned  beef,  by  pickling  for  a 
month,  when  it  is  smoked  for  two  days  and  dried  for  a  fortnight, 
after  which  it  is  sliced  thin  by  machinery  and  is  ready  for  packing. 

Beef  Preparations  for  the  Sick.— Beef  is  so  important  a  food 
for  well  and  sick  alike  that  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove its  digestibility  for  the  latter. 

Most  of  these  efforts  are  aimed  at  concentrating  the  meat  by  re- 
moving all  indigestible  connective-tissue  fibre,  the  muscle  sheaths, 
sarcolemma,  and  blood  vessels. 
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In  some  cases  the  process  of  concentration  is  carried  still  further 
and  water  is  driven  off  by  evaporation,  or  some  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  the  meat  are  extracted  and  condensed.  Sometimes  the 
meat  is  prcdigested.  Different  meats  may  be  prepared  in  these  ways, 
but  the  best  lean  beef  free  from  coarse  fibre  is  usually  preferred. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  even  name  all 
the  meat  extracts,  powders,  etc.,  that  have  been  produced,  but  a 
few  of  the  typical  ones  which  are  most  in  use  will  be  described 
below. 

It  was  long  ago  shown  by  Schiff  that  many  fluid  substances,  such 
as  meat  extract^  soups,  peptones,  and  even  vegetable  purees  when 
taken  at  the  commencement  of  a  meal,  on  being  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  favour  the  flow  of  gastric  juice.  This  is  true  also  of  peptones 
injected  into  the  rectum,  so  the  effect  is  not  wholly  due  to  local  stim- 
ulation of  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  the  predigestion  of 
meat,  and  especially  to  the  production  of  albumoses,  which  are  more 
soluble  and  assimilable  than  undigested  meat  albumin,  and  which  are 
said  to  possess  greater  nutritive  property  than  peptones. 

The  beef  extracts  made  in  this  country  usually  have  a  less  dis- 
agreeable taste  and  odour,  and  are  lighter  in  colour  than  those  made 
of  South  or  Central  American  beef. 

In  general^  about  three  grammes  of  a  meat  extract  constitute  a 
good  soup  ration,  and  such  preparations  are  often  valuable  for  addi- 
tion to  invalid  soups  and  broths  when  thickened  with  eggs,  rice,  sago, 
pearl  barley,  macaroni,  ground  toast,  etc. 

The  preparations  of  meat  for  the  sick  are  both  solid  and  fiuid. 

Solid  Meat  Preparations. — Scraped  meai  is  best  made  from 
lender  beefsteak,  broiled  for  a  few  minutes  over  a  brisk  fire,  but  rare 
roast  beef  or  mutton  chops  may  be  used.  With  a  dull  knife  or  an 
iron  spoon  the  pulp  is  scraped  out.  The  indigestible  and  less  nutri- 
tious connective-tissue  sheaths  of  the  muscle  fasciculi  are  broken 
and  left  behind,  while  the  fibres  themselves  (or  their  myosin)  are  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  soft  unirritating  mass  which  is  readily  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  pulp  may  be  run  through  a  sieve.  It 
is  then  salted,  and  it  may  be  made  into  little  balls  and  browned  just 
before  eating.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  balls  on  a  hot  frying  pan, 
which  is  not  greasy,  and  turning  them  over  so  that  the  outside 
becomes  well  seared.  They  should  then  be  set  aside  on  a  cooler 
pari  of  the  stove  or  oven  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  raw  red 
colour  of  the  interior  turns  slightly  to  drab. 

Some  patients  prefer  to  eat  the  meat  scarcely  cooked^  spread  as 
a  sandwich  between  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter  This  meat 
(without  the  bread)  may  be  fed  to  infants  in  their  second  year,  and 
Uie  meat  balls  and  sandwiches  are  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of 
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chronic  gastritis,  dilatation   of  the  stomach,  typhoid  convalescence; 
and  other  affections, 

Mosguera's  beef  meal  is  made  by  digesting  fresh  tender  lean  beef 
with  pineapple  juice  until  the  muscle  fibre  is  almost  completely  con 
verted  into  peptones.    After  digestion  the  preparation   is  desiccated. 
Chittenden*s  analysis  of  this  meal  shows  it  to  contain  90  per  cent 
nutriment,  15  per  cent  of  which  is  fat  and  77  per  cent  is  proteid. 
the  latter,  almost  half  consists  of  albumoses  and  peptones  fit  foc^ 
prompt  absorption.     The  remaining  portion  is  believed  to  be  in 
condition  in  which  it  is  more  digestible  than  plain  meat. 

The  beef  meal  is  tasteless  and  aduurless,  which  are  decided  ad< 
vantages,  as  it  can  be  flavoured  according  to  preference. 

It  should  be  salted,  and  it  may  be  added  to  broths  and  soups.  D, 
D.  Stewart  advises  its  use  with  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  cocoa,  Th» 
mixture  is  added  to  hot  milk. 

Mosqueras  beef  jelly  \s  made  in  a  similar  manner,  but  is  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  solid  extract.  Analysed  by  Ludwig^  it  was 
found  to  contain  only  3  per  cent  of  insoluble  material,  and  of  the 
soluble  portion  53  per  cent  consists  of  albuminoids  which  were  nearly 
all  peptones. 

It  is  of  pleasant  last  and  odour^  and  is  highly  nutritious.     Dis- 
solved  in  boiling  water,  it  may  be  given  alone  with  a  pinch  of  salt 
or  added  to  re-enforce  any  broth,  gruel,  consommi^  beaten  eggs,  orfl 
milk.     It  may  be  peptonised  if  desired.     The  beef  jelly  is  even  more  " 
digestible  than  the  meal     It  is  sometimes  combined  with  cocoa. 

The  beef  meal   and  jelly  are   both  excellent  for  use  in  gastritis^ 
gastric  catarrh,  ulcer,  and  carcinoma,  and  many  forms  of  enfee! 
assimilation. 

Bengers peptonised  heef  jelly  \^  another  good  beef  preparation  m 
in  vogue  in  England  for  the  same  purposes  as  Mosquera*s  prepara< 
tions.     It  may  be  taken  cold  or  dissolved  in  hot  water  as  a  concen 
trated   beef  tea,  representing  a  large  amount  of  meat  fibre.     It  is  a 
useful  stimulant  for  the  aged  who  have  feeble  digestive  power.     Il 
may  be  given  to  them  in  teaspoonful  doses. 

Darby's  fluid  meat  is  a  moist  extract  which  has  a  strong  meaty 
taste.  It  can  be  eaten  spread  on  thin  bread  and  butter  or  cracker, 
or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

Powdered  beef  is  made  as  follows: 

Chop  lean  beef  into  small  pieces,  dry  on  a  water  bath  or  in  an 
oven  with  a  slow  fire,  and  powder  in  a  coffee  mill  or  with  a  machine 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  Do  not  overdry.  This  powder  can  be 
mixed  with  hot  water  or  any  form  of  soup,  milk,  chocolate,  grog,  or 
punch.  In  process  of  drying,  which  occupies  from  fi\^c  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  meat  loses  rather  more  than  four  fifths  of  its  weight 
(Huggard). 
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Dujardin-Beaumetz's  ^^ grog  de  la poudri  dj  viande**  is  prepared  as 
follows :  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  meat  powdcr»  three  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  essence  or  syrup  of  rum  punch,  and  add  milk  enough  to 
make  quite  fluid.  In  this  way  he  claims  that  the  equivalent  of  three 
and  a  half  pounds  of  meat  may  be  given  daily, 

Debove,  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  and  Peiper  strongly  recommend 
powdered  meat  for  forced  alimentation  (see  Suralimentation  in 
Phthisis)  to  replace  feeding  by  the  stomach  tube. 

Beef  blood. — Dried  beef  bloody  powdered,  has  been  recommended 
by  Regnard  and  others  for  use  by  addition  to  soups  and  various 
forms  of  foods. 

The  taste  and  odour  of  dried  blood  is  disagreeable,  and  the  idea 
of  eating  it  in  any  form  is  repugnant  to  most  persons. 

It  has  also  been  used  for  rectal  injection,  but  I  have  always  ob- 
served it  to  cake  inside  the  bowel,  and  there  is  very  little  evidence 
that  it  is  absorbed  at  alL 

Meat  lozenges  are  prepared  by  Mason  as  a  convenient  and  port- 
able form  of  condensed  nutrition.     Soup  lozenges  are  also  made. 

Beef  peptonoids  are  prepared  in  powdered  form  by  several  manu- 
facturers; one  variety  contains  prcdigested  and  sterilised  beef,  milk, 
and  gluten. 

Xudiseh^s  beef  peptone  (or  sarco-peptones)  is  a  dark-brown,  semi- 
solid paste,  havmg  a  strong  meaty  odour  and  flavour.  One  pound 
of  this  preparation  represents  eight  pounds  of  fresh  lean  beef.  In 
addition  to  the  extractive  materials  which  are  obtainable  in  ordinary 
beef  tea,  it  contains  predigested  proteids  in  a  form  suited  for  prompt 
absorption.  It  may  be  eaten  spread  upon  crackers  or  toast,  or  it 
may  be  dissolved  in  chocolate  or  almost  any  suitable  fluid,  either 
hot  or  cold.  It  is  given  in  doses  varying  from  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  or  less  for  young  children,  up  to  a  teaspoonful  or  tablespoonful 
for  adults.  If  its  flavour  when  dissolved  in  water  alone  is  disagree- 
able or  becomes  tiresome,  it  may  be  altered  oy  giving  it  ice  cold,  or 
by  the  addition  of  salt,  celery  salt,  pepper,  or  Worcestershire  sauce, 
and  for  children  it  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar.  It  is  often  added 
to  milk,  sherry,  eggnog,  gluten,  and  farinaceous  gruels  of  oatmeal, 
rice*  or  arrowroot,  or  it  may  be  used  to  re*enforce  soups,  broths,  and 
jellies. 

The  Maltine  Company  furnish  a  similar  preparation  which  con- 
tains 70  per  cent  of  albuminous  material  with  phosphates,  fat,  and 
carbohydrates. 

The  South  Amtriean  beef  extract  is  a  new  predigested  preparation 
which,  by  the  analysis  of  Kemmerich  (Zeit.  flir  physiolog.  Cbemie, 
iviii,  1894),  contains,  with  other  proteid  matter,  a  large  proportion — 
OTcr  37  per  cent— of  albumoses  and  peptones^  ready  for  immediate 
abM)rptiun. 
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Somatost  is  a  new  granular  predigestcd  meat  powder  which,  ai 
cording  to  analysis  reported  by  Hildebrandt  at  a  medical  associalioi 
meeting  at   Elberfeldt   in    1894,  contains  90  per  cent  of  albumose 
(deuiero-  and  hetero-albumose)»  and  is  free  from  peptones.     It  is  of  a. 
yellowish  colour,  amorphous,  finely  granular,  having  but  faint  taste 
and  odour.     Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  a  clear,  light  yellow  orl 
brownish  solution,  almost  tasteless.     It  is  not   precipitated   by  heat 
or  by  strong  acids.      The  latter,  in   fact,    redissolve  a  precipitate 
which  is  formed  by  very  weak  acids.     It   is  claimed  for  it  that  it  ii 
eight  times  as  nutritious  as  meat,  but  estimates  of  this  kind  applied 
to  artificial    foods  are  always   fallacious.     Of  course  for  an   invalid 
who   cannot   digest    any    meat    such    preparations   are    indefinitely 
**  stronger,"  but  for   those  who  can   assimilate  meat   they  are  much 
weaker, 

Somatose  can  be  injected  without  local  irritation.  It  may  be 
given  as  fine  powder  With  bread  and  butter  or  spread  upon  toast.  It 
is  also  administered  like  similar  preparations  in  milk,  mucilage^  soop, 
cocoa,  or  coffee.  When  mixed  with  such  substances  it  should  be  first 
stirred  into  a  thin  paste  with  an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid  and  then 
added  to  the  remainder. 

It  is  well  tolerated  by  irritable  stomachs  and  is  speedily  absorbed, 
and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  a  less  disagreeable  taste 
than  many  preparations  of  meat. 

Fluid  Meat  Preparations. — Beef  juice  contains  serum,  lymph, 
and  blood.     It  is  prepared  as  follows :    A  tender  juicy  beefsteak  is 
broiled  for  several  minutes  over  a  quick  fire  so  as  to  coagulate  the 
outside  and  retain  the  juice  well  within.     It  is  then  cut  into  small  ^ 
pieces  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  and  squeezed  In  a  common  lemon  fl 
squeezer  or.  better,  in  a  meat  press,  which  is  sold  in  hardware  shops  ^ 
for  this  special  purpose. 

The  juice  is  salted,  and  for  adults  a  little  pepper  may  be  added.  H 
It  is  best  served  warm,  but  if  preferred  it  may  be  eaten  frozen.  This  ^ 
preparation  is  quite  nutritious,  although  less  so  than  scraped  beef. 

When  beef  is  chopped  and  squeezed  under  great  pressure,  juice  is 
obtained  from  it  m  the  proportion  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  grammes 
per  one  thousand  of  meat,  but  only  about  6  per  cent  is  albumin 
(Bauer). 

Fresh  beef  juice  is  serviceable  for  feeding  in  many  cases  of  severe  1 
gastric  disturbance  with  vomiting  and  pain;  also  in  typhoid  feverJ 
and  for  feeding  infants  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  in  the  second  year.  I 
From  one  to  three  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given  at  once,  and  it  forms  ' 
a  good  introduction   for  the  stomach  to  solid  food.     It  is  usually 
much  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  foregoing  e.vtracts  and   other 
preparations.     If  desired,  it   may  be  pancreatinised  like  milk  (see 
Pancreatinised  Milk,  p.  68)* 
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Beef  Tea. — The  nutritive  strength  of  beef  tea  has  formed  a  sub- 
ject for  much  discussion.  The  assertion  is  often  made  that  it  is  a 
comparatively  useless  preparation,  and  it  is  said  that  a  pint  of  it  con- 
tains scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  anything, 

Hassell  estimates  that  fourteen  pounds  and  a  half  of  beef  would 
be  required  to  make  enough  tea  to  counterbalance  the  daily  nitroge- 
nuus  waste  of  one  man. 

If  rightly  made,  however,  it  may  be  nutritious,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  albuminous  material  which  can  be  dissolved  in  it  at  any  time 
is  much  less  than  that  which  exists  in  a  similar  volume  of  milk  or  in 
an  egg.  The  preparation  of  beef  tea  should  be  conducted  as  follows: 
Tender  lean  raw  beef  is  chopped  into  small  pieces  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  macerated  in  cold  water  for  five  or  six  hours. 
The  water  is  to  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  a  pound  of 
lean  beef;  ten  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  then  added,  and  the 
solution  is  gradually  heated  up  to  160°  F,,  but  not  mure,  for  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  placing  the 
vessel  in  a  larger  outer  vessel  of  boiling  water.  The  water  of  the 
outer  vessel  communicates  its  heat  to  the  inner  one,  but  the  contents 
of  the  latter  does  not  boil  because  the  evaporation  from  its  surface 
prevents  its  temperature  from  rising  to  that  of  the  outside  water, 
which  is  nearer  the  fire.  Various  forms  of  water  baths,  which  the 
French  call  '''•bain  marie'"  or  milk  scalders,  are  sold  which  are  con- 
veniently adapted  for  the  process  of  making  beef  tea. 

The  prolonged  soaking  of  meat  in  cold  water  dissolves  its  mineral 
ingredients — chiefly  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  potassium,  and  also 
extractives,  principally  creatin  and  creatinin  and  some  lactic  acid 
derived  from  the  muscle  fibres.  There  may  also  be  a  little  albumin 
present,  but  the  albumin  of  meat  or  muscle  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  simple  aqueous  solutions,  and  hence  it  does  not  diffuse  out  readily 
into  the  water,  but  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  converts  the  in- 
soluble myosin  into  an  acid  albumin  called  syntonin,  which  is  soluble 
tri  water. 

In  making  beef  tea,  more  or  less  fat  is  apt  to  be  derived  from  the 
meat  which  floats  upon  the  surface  and  presents  a  very  unappetising 
appearance.  This  should  always  be  skimmed  or  strained,  and  if  it 
collects  on  cooling,  the  operation  can  be  repeated.  A  crust  of  bread 
dipped  beneath  the  surface  will  often  remove  the  supernatant  layer 
of  fat.  The  materials  which  are  present  in  beef  tea  prepared  in  this 
manner  are  not  very  nutritious,  but  they  are  mildly  stimulating  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  absorbed  directly 
from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  without  passing  beyond  into  the 
intestine. 

It  ts  always  desirable  to  give  special  attention  to  the  proper  fla- 
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vauring  of  food  for  fever  patients.  In  cases  where  a  fluid  diet  is 
necessitated  for  many  days  in  succession,  much  depends  upon  the 
wiUingness  of  the  patient  to  take  the  food  offered  him,  and  a  dread 
of  too  frequently  recurring  intervals  of  feeding  and  the  positive  dis- 
like which  the  monotonous  taste  of  certain  meat  preparations  gives, 
react  unfavourably  upon  the  digestion.  It  is  advisable  always  to 
consult  the  individual  taste  of  patients  in  this  regard,  and  when  they 
positively  assert  that  they  cannot  take  beef  tea  or  bouillon  or  meat 
extracts  in  any  form,  their  opposition  may  be  often  overcome  by 
addmg  the  expressed  Juice  of  some  fresh  vegetables  of  which  they 
are  fond.  Carrots,  turnips,  celery,  parsnips,  and  endives  may  be 
boiled  alone  or  with  an  aromatic  herb»  such  as  parsley  or  green  mint, 
and  afterwards  chopped  fine  and  their  juice  expressed  by  squeez- 
ing them  in  a  muslin  bag;  Such  juices  added  to  beef  tea  and  broth 
impart  an  altogether  different  flavour,  which  may  be  varied  from  time 
to  time  by  changing  the  vegetables  (Yeo), 

The  total  quantity  of  albuminous  material  which  can  be  obtained 
in  the  manner  above  described  in  a  reasonable  bulk  of  fluid  is  very 
little,  but  in  febrile  conditions  it  is  usually  good  for  the  patient  to 
ingest  abundant  water,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  part  of  the  Cluid 
being  taken  in  the  form  of  beef  tea.  On  the  other  hand,  if  patients 
have  absolute  anorexia  they  are  soon  wearied  by  the  effort  of  swal- 
lowing, and  it  is  preferable  to  give  nitrogenous  food  in  some  more 
concentrated  form. 

In  fever,  albuminous  and  gelatinous  solutions  aid  in  maintaining 
strength  and  diminish  the  tendency  to  exhaustion,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  chief  value  of  beef  tea  and  beef  essences  is  found  to  ex* 
sist,  rather  than  for  furnishing  additional  substance  to  the  tissues. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  beef  tea  arc  that  its  preparation  re- 
quires time  and  care,  and  the  taste  soon  becomes  monotonous.  U 
may  be  advantageously  given,  however,  with  vegetable  extracts  or 
beaten  eggs,  or  gelatin  may  be  put  in  to  stiffen  the  mass  into  a  jelly, 
which,  when  properly  seasoned,  is  palatable.  It  may  also  be  thick- 
ened  with  broken  crackers,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt,  it  becomes  much  more  nutritious;  or  sago,  arrow- 
root, or  chocolate  may  be  mixed  with  it 

For  infants  the  tea  may  be  made  weaker  than  for  adults  by  using 
half  a  pound  of  lean  rump  steak  to  the  pint  of  water. 

Bouillon^  or  the  French /^/ <2tf /rw,  is  of  little  more  value  as  ao  all* 
ment  or  heat  producer  than  beef  tea  or  extractum  carnis.  It  is  a 
good  vehicle  for  giving  beaten  or  dropped  eggs,  flour,  etc.  It  stim- 
ulates the  nerves,  but  in  a  much  less  degree  than  alcohol.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  the  latter  and  over  condiments  that  it  is  never  poi- 
sonous, A  good  meat  pure/  may  be  made  by  adding  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  scraped  beef  to  three  or  four  tablespoonfulsof  bouillon,  warm- 
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lag  over  a  brisk  fire  until  the  meat  turns  of  a  faint  drab  colour,  and 
seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt  or  a  little  butter 

Biif  broth  is  agreeable  to  invalids,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  less  nu- 
iriiive  than  that  made  from  chicken,  veal,  or  mutton. 

Ziebtg's  extract  q/  meat^  or  extractum  carnis^  consists  of  the  fla- 
vouring extractive  matters  such  as  kreatin,  isolin,  decomposable 
hsematin,  and  salts.  Some  of  these  substances  are  excrementitious, 
and  on  this  account  Masterman  compares  it  to  urine,  although  it 
contains  less  urea. 

A  pound  of  mutton  is  represented  by  two  fifths  of  an  ounce  of 
the  extract.  It  contains  no  albumin  or  tibrin^  and  has  in  all  but  2 
per  cent  of  solids,  hence  its  nutritive  power  is  practically  «//,  but  when 
regarded  as  a  stimulant  and  so  used,  it  removes  fatigue*  strengthens 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  nervous  system,  and  improves  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  stomach,  and  in  this  manner  aids  the  digestion 
of  foods.  There  is  no  occasion  for  taking  it  in  large  quantities,  and 
when  this  has  been  done,  symptoms  of  slight  ptomaine  poisoning 
have  been  observed,  such  as  heaviness  and  stupor  (Yeo).  The  ex- 
tract has  the  advantage  of  keeping  for  years  without  decomposition, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  sometimes  in  cases  of  shock,  especially 
after  wounds  received  on  the  battlefield,  its  stimulant  action  has 
been  considered  almost  equal  to  that  of  alcohol,  and  bulk  for  bulk, 
it  is  certainly  much  greater. 

J 0hnsan  s  fluid  beef  is  a  digestible  preparation,  somewhat  less  dis- 
agreeable in  taste  than  many  extracts  of  meat, 

Valtnt{ne*s  meat  juice  is  a  much-used  preparation  which  resembles 
Licbig*s  somewhat  in  its  properties. 

Valentine^s  meat  juice  is  a  clear  fiuid  of  a  deep  claret-colour,  hav- 
ing a  meaty  odour  and  strong  meaty  taste.  It  is  prescribed  in  doses 
of  one  half  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  diluted  in  eight  times  its  bulk  of 
cold  water,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  cracked  ice.  Its  taste,  which  is 
disagreeable  to  many  patients,  is  easily  disguised  by  the  addition  of 
half  a  tumblerful  of  milk,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  light,  farinaceous 
gmcls  (after  they  have  cooled  to  130**  F.),  or  used  to  re-enforce  soups 
and  broths  or  cod-liver  oil.  Like  Liebig's  extract,  it  may  be  given 
by  the  rectum.  An  ounce  of  this  preparation  is  said  to  represent 
the  concentrated  pure  juice  of  two  pounds  of  the  best  lean  beef  or 
the  condensed  essence  of  three  fourths  of  a  pint  of  natural  expressed 
beef  juice.  Among  other  ingredients  it  contains  hjemoglobin  and 
some  albumin.  It  keeps  well  in  all  climates  when  tightly  corked. 
It  should  not  be  diluted  with  hot  water,  strong  liquors,  or  acid  medi- 
cities,  as  these  substances  alter  it  and  lessen  its  value.  It  may  be 
given  in  champagne  and  in  tea  which  is  not  too  hot. 

B&uinint  is  the  concentrated  expressed  juice  of  raw  lean  beef  ob- 
tatfled  without  use  of  heat  or  acid.     It  is  claimed  that  each  ounce 
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represents  nearly  one  pound  of  beef,  that  it  contains  36  per  ocnl 
of  coagulable  albumin,  and  that  it  keeps  well  without  decompositioQ* 
owing  to  the  addition  of  glycerin  and  alcohol.  It  is  said  to  contam 
egg  albumen  also.  It  may  be  given  per  os  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful 
or  more,  or  in  ounce  doses  with  pancreatin  for  rectal  injection.  Not 
being  predigested,  it  may  be  pancreatinised  like  milk  just  before  its] 
administration  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  absolute  rest  to] 
au  irritable  or  ulcerated  stomach. 

Bovinine  has  been  used  topically  for  injection  around  indolent 
ulcers  with  the  idea  of  improving  local  nutrition,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  procedure  is  of  any  value. 

Bee/  Peptones, — There  are  innumerable  fluid  preparations  of  pep- 
tonised  beef  w^htch  are  recommended  for  invalid  consumption  ;  bat, 
as  a  rule»  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  which  are  freshly  made  by 
the  addition  of  pancreatin  powder,  although  their  use  saves  time  and 
trouble.  They  may  be  sometimes  employed  to  tide  over  an  emer- 
gency after  a  severe  operation  or  collapse  from  haemorrhage,  uo 
controllable  emesis,  etc.  The  use  of  peptones  for  invalid  foods  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  after  a  short  time  they  excite  disgust, 
and  may  cause  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  more  complete  tbi 
conversion  of  albumin  into  peptone  the  more  bitter  it  becomes 

Voit,  Polilzer,  Gerlach,  and  others  maintain  that  true  peptone 
possesses  little  if  any  nutritive  power^  and  that  the  albumoses  can 
be  directly  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  without  further  fcr 
mentation  into  peptones. 

Of  the  numerous  commercial  preparations  sold  under  the  general 
names  of  peptones,  peptonoids,  predigested  meat  extracts,  etc.,  tho5« 
have  proved  the  most  nutritious  which|  in  reality,  contain  the  least 
peptone,  and  the  most  albumose.  ^ 

Bread  and  beef  peptone,  or  panopeptone,  is  a  preparation  in  whtchfl 
wheat  starch  and  beef  are  both  predigested  and  preserved  in  sound 
sherry.  It  may  be  taken  cold  in  doses  of  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls 
iced,  or  with  carbonic  acid,  water,  or  wines,  but  it  should  not  be 
mixed  with  milk  or  other  foods.  Beef  peptonoids  are  also  mixed 
with  predigested  milk  and  gluten. 

Siimmary. — Most  of  these  preparations  are  given  in  doses  of 
one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  once  in  four  hours,     Usually  they  are 
tired  of  soon,  and  do  not  support  life  long,  for,  beyond  the  means 
employed  of  condensation  of  food  by  evaporation  of  water  and  com- 
pression^ it  is  not  possible  to  "concentrate**  nourishment  very  much,  h 
Making  food  assimilable  and  more  useful   is  another  matter  from  H 
concentrating  it  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  made  to  support  an  able- 
bodied  man  and  supply  him  with  energy  for  a  day's  work,  for  ca*j 
ample,  of  mountain  climbing. 

Neither  does  such  predigested  aliment  represent  concentratiool 
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for  an  invalid ;  the  bulk  of  food  given  is  certainly  reduced,  and  its 

assimilation  may  be  improved,  but  it  does  not  convey  into  the  body 
any  phenomenal  quantity  of  latent  force  units  or  of  heat  units.  It 
is  important  to  understand  this  fact ;  otherwise  serious  misconcep- 
tions arise  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  nutrition  which  a  patient 
fed  exclusively  on  peptonoids  and  similar  food  preparations  is 
receiving. 

The  following  analyses  illustrate  the  comparative  composition  of 
dome  of  the  preceding  preparations  as  given  by  Chester : 

Composition  of  Meat  Extracts. 
(Albert  II.  Chester,) 


IJebif^'s  extract 

Bcngcr's  extract  of  beef 
Stiinr's  extract  of  beef, . 
Johnston's  fluid  beef. . . 
Valcfitinc's  meat  jiiicc. 


Water 

Or^nic 

Asti 

Soluble 

Alcoholic 

matter. 

anNainm. 

extract. 

Id.  37 

58^48 

23.25 

Q.05 

44. u 

40.65 

39-85 

19.50 

I.tl 

13-18 

37.00 

55.<>5 

7.35 

T.IO 

10.13 

41.30 

50.4a 

8.40 

1.17 

»5  93 

S4  40 

31.84 

13*75 

0.44 

3^.33 

Various  Meats. 

Beef  tongue  is  a  tender  form  of  meat,  but  it  contains  rather  too 
much  fat  to  agree  well  with  delicate  stomachs. 

VeaL — V^eal,  especially  when  obtained  from  animals  killed  too 
young,  is  apt  to  be  tough,  pale,  dry,  and  indigestible;  but  when  the 
animals  are  slaughtered  at  the  right  age  the  meat  is  sometimes 
lender,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  nutritious.  It  differs  consider- 
ably from  beef  in  flavour,  and  contains  more  gelatin.  Veal  broth 
is  nutriticms,  and  affords  a  wholesome  variety  in  the  dietary  for  the 
fttck*  When  too  much  is  given  it  may  excite  diarrhoea.  Veal  is 
much  more  used  for  invalids  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  although  it 
iigures  less  conspicuously  in  hospital  dietaries  there  now  than  for- 
merly. Bauer  declares  it  to  be  more  digestible  than  beef^  but  Pavy 
^ays,  referring  to  both  veal  and  lamb,  "  they  are  meats  that  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid,  generally  speaking,  in  case  of  dyspepsia/*  and 
this  opinion  is  prevalent  in  America  as  well  as  in  England.  Veal 
contains  more  water  and  less  fat  and  proteid  than  ox  flesh. 

Mutton. — Mutton  is  rated  as  more  digestible  than  beef  by  Eng- 
lish writers  upon  dietetics.  That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case 
in  this  country,  where  the  quality  of  beef  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  where  average  mutton  is  not  so  tender  as 
in  England.  For  example,  Balfour  writes  in  his  late  work  upon  the 
Senile  Heart  (1S94):  "We  also  recommend  meat  with  short  fibre, 
sQch  as  chicken^  rabbity  game,  mutton,  or  well-grown  lamb»  in  prefer- 
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ence  to  such  meats  as  beef,  whose  fibres  are  long  and  tough."  Fat 
mutton  is  richer  in  fat  than  beef,  and  is  certainly  less  digestible  than 
lean  beef. 

Undoubtedly  tough  mutton  is  quite  as  difficult  of  digestion  as 
tough  beef,  and  it  is  harder  to  obtain  it  tender.  Mutton  fat  contains 
a  larger  percentage  of  stearic  acid,  which  makes  it  firmer  and  less 
digestible  than  beef  fat.  Fat  mutton  is  more  apt  to  disagree  with 
those  whose  digestion  is  enfeebled.  When  properly  assimilated  after 
digestion,  mutton  possesses  equal  nutrient  value  with  beef. 

Mutton  should  not  be  eaten  until  the  sheep  is  at  least  three  years 
old,  and  the  best  English  mutton  is  derived  from  animals  which  are 
six  years  of  age.  Mutton  broth  is  wholesome  and  suitable  for  the 
sick.  It  may  be  given  in  typhoid  and  other  fevers.  It  is  somewhat 
constipating. 

Lamb. — Lamb,  when  very  tender  and  of  just  the  right  age,  is 
quite  as  digestible  as  beef  or  mutton,  but  the  flesh  contains  too  large 
a  proportion  of  fat — more  than  is  present  in  veal.  Good  lamb  is  ex- 
pensive, and,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  character  of  the 
meat,  it  is  not  usually  to  be  recommended  for  invalids. 

Venison. — Venison  is  a  tender  meat  with  short  fibres,  which  is 
very  digestible  when  obtained  from  young  deer,  but  it  is  regarded  as 
somewhat  stimulating  to  the  stomach,  and  it  is  often  eaten  when 
aged  to  a  degree  which,  while  some  think  it  improves  the  flavour, 
unfits  it  for  dyspeptics.  The  meat  corresponds  very  closely  in 
chemical  composition  to  lean  beef. 

Pork  is  a  tender-fibred  meat,  but  it  is  notoriously  indigestible 
on  account  of  the  high  percentage  of  fat  present,  which  may  exceed 
37  per  cent,  or  considerably  more  than  the  quantity  of  its  nitro- 
genous material.  Pork  ribs  may  have  as  much  as  42  per  cent  of  fat. 
The  fat  is  composed  chiefly  of  palmitic  and  oleic  glycerides. 

Ham  and  Bacon.— Bacon  is  much  more  digestible  than  pork, 
and  ham  occupies  an  intermediate  position.  "On  an  average,  100 
grammes  of  ham  give  30  of  albuminates  and  32  of  fat;  the  salt 
ranges  between  7  and  10  per  cent  "  (Bauer). 

In  Germany,  and  especially  at  Carlsbad  and.  other  mineral 
springs,  ham  is  much  prescribed  in  invalid  dietaries.  It  is  often 
given  scraped  or  "  rasped."  Bauer  says  (Dietary  of  the  Sick,  p.  91): 
**  The  flesh  of  the  hog  seems  to  be  better  adapted  for  smoking  than 
that  of  other  animals,  and  long  experience  compels  us  to  recognise 
smoked  ham  as  one  of  the  wholesomest  forms  of  meat.  Whether 
boiled  or  eaten  raw,  it  seems  as  a  rule  to  be  more  easily  digested 
by  weak  organs  than  almost  any  other."  An  opposite  view  is  preva- 
lent in  England  and  America,  where  it  is  less  used  for  the  sick.  So 
distinguished  a  dietician  as  Pavy  omits  mention  of  it  in  his  book 
upon  Food  and  Dietetics.     Ham  is  much  more  digestible  when  thor- 
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oughly  boiled,  cut  thin,  and  eaten  cold.  It  should  not  be  fried  for 
invalids.     Hot  ham  fat  is  very  indigestible. 

If  cut  thin  and  cooked  crisp,  fat  bacon  is  friable  and  easily 
broken  into  small  particles  during  digestion.  It  can  often  be  eaten 
by  dyspeptics,  and  forms  an  excellent  variety  of  fatly  food  for  con- 
sumptives. According  to  Letheby,  prime  bacon  should  not  lose 
over  one  tenth  of  its  weight  by  boiling,  and  ham  should  lose  even 
less. 

Rabbit  has  white  meat,  but  it  is  not  a  proper  invalid  food. 

FowL — Chicken  is  among  the  most  digestible  of  meats  for  inva- 
lids, whether  cooked  by  broiling,  roasting  or  boiling.  The  white 
meat  is  more  easily  digested  that^  the  dark,  and  a  little  of  the  breast 
of  chicken  may  be  given  to  a  typhoid  convalescent  or  a  patient 
recovering  from  any  severe  illness  before  beef  and  mutton  are 
allowed.  Chicken  broth  is  almost  universally  liked,  and  when 
thickened  with  rice,  and  sometimes  with  an  egg,  it  forms  a  highly 
desirable  invalid  food. 

Turkey  and  eapon  are  somewhat  less  digestible  than  chicken,  the 
meat  being  of  tougher  fibre. 

Young  pigeons  are  quite  digestible,  and  the  breast  of  a  squab 
may  be  given  to  a  convalescent  from  fever  before  other  meat  is 
allowed. 

Tame  ducks  and  geese  arc  indigestible  unless  quite  young  and 
tender,  on  account  of  containing  too  much  fat.  Goose  meat  may 
sometimes  hold  over  40  per  cent  of  fat,  with  which  it  is  thoroughly 
infiltrated. 

GamCi  such  as  the  flesh  of  partridge,  grouse,  woodcock,  snipe, 
prairie  chicken,  etc.,  is  by  many  persons  preferred  when  it  is  **  high  ** 
— ^that  is,  when  it  has  been  kept  long  enough  for  putrefactive 
changes  to  occur.  These  may  originate  in  the  meat  itself  or  in  the 
viscera  which  have  not  been  removed  and  from  which  the  odour  and 
flavour  of  commencing  putrefaction  are  derived,  and  penetrate  the 
meat.  When  the  meat  itself  is  not  perfectly  fresh  it  may  produce 
violent  gastro-intestinal  disorder,  but  many  persons  with  good 
digestive  organs  are  not  disturbed  by  the  consumption  of  such 
food  in  moderation,  provided  it  is  well  cooked.  The  process  of 
cooking  disinfects  it  by  heat.  The  fat  of  old  birds  is  apt  to  be  too 
strongly  flavoured,  and  their  meat  is  tough. 

Animal  Viscera. — Animal  viscera  are  eaten  to  some  extent  in 
this  country,  and  some  of  them  are  digestible,  although  none  are 
as  nutritious  as  good  meat,  and  they  contain  but  little  nitrogen. 
With  the  exception  of  sweetbread,  and  in  some  cases  the  thyroid 
gland,  they  should  not  be  given  to  the  sick. 

Sn*ee(breaJ  is  most  useful  in  the  invalid  dietary.  This  should 
consist  of  the  thymus  gland  of  the  calf,  which  is  tender  and  has  an 
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agreeable  flavour  ;  but  butchers  substitute  the  pancreas  or  "  stomach 
bread  "  for  it  whenever  they  can,  which  is  larger.  The  latter  can  be 
recognised  by  its  coarser  blood  vessels,  and  it  is  less  digestible  than 
true  sweetbread. 

The  thyroid  gland  has  been  lately  shown  to  possess  remarkable 
power  in  regulating  disordered  nutrition  in  cases  of  myxcedema. 
chronic  skin  diseases,  etc.  It  is  usually  given  as  a  powdered  extract 
in  flve-grain  doses,  but  it  is  sometimes  cooked  fresh  and  eaten  as  a 
food. 

Tripf,  made  from  the  third  stomach  of  the  cow,  when  tender  and 
well  cooked,  is  easy  to  digest,  although  somewhat  too  fat.  It  con- 
tains about   i6  per  cent  of  fat  and   13  per  cent  of  albuminoids 

rather  more  than  most  viscera. 

The  heart  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  the  meat  is  tough  and  unde- 
sirable. 

Lh'cr  and  kidneys  are  eaten  more  than  any  other  viscera.  \i 
cooked  too  long  they  become  very  hard  and  tough.  Calfs  liver  is 
always  better  flavoured  and  more  tender  if  the  animal  has  had  fresh 
milk  for  food  and  not  boiled  skimmed  milk  and  slops.  Tender  liver 
is  more  easily  digested  than  kidney,  and  is  fairly  nutritious.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  diabetics.  These  foods  are  apt  to  be  fried 
or  stewed  in  rich  sauces  or  "  devilled,"  all  of  which  are  indigestible 
modes  of  cooking. 

Brains  are  fairly  digestible,  but  not  nutritious;  they  contain  too 
much  fat  and  cholesterin  for  invalids. 

Blood  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  fluid  food.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  fashion  among  consumptives  of  going  to  the  abattoirs 
to  drink  it  warm,  in  the  belief  that  it  had  some  specific  curative 
value  for  tuberculosis.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  it 
nauseates  most  persons  to  taste  it,  if  not  to  look  at  it. 

ISINGL.\SS.— GeI^\TIX. 

Ismg^lass  is  derived  from  the  membrane  of  the  swimming  blad- 
der of  the  sturgeon,  but  that  of  other  flshes  is  occasional  I  v  used. 
It  is  not  very  soluble  in  the  crude  state,  but  is  hygroscopic  and 
swells  very  much  in  cold  water.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and 
when  the  water  is  evaporated  again  hardens. 

Gelatin.— Ctelat in  is  a  substance  the  potential  energy  of  which 
is  calculated  as  being  even  more  than  that  of  some  fats  and  albu- 
minates, yet  in  the  body  it  is  very  inferior  in  the  production  of 
force.  It  is  obtained  from  bones,  ligaments,  and  other  connective 
tissues. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  property  of  gelatin  that  used 
alone  it  fails  to  have  much  nutritive  power,  but  in  proper  combina- 
tion  with  other  foods  it  is  a  useful  aliment.     **  By  the  addition  o£ 
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gelatin  very  large  quantities  of  albumin  can  be  spared  in  the  body 
or  devoted  to  increase  of  bulk,  just  as  by  the  supply  of  fats  and 
carbohydrates'*  (Bauer). 

Gelatin  itself  takes  no  part  in  repair  and  growth  of  tissues— it 
must  be  regarded  solely  as  an  '*  albumin-sparer."  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, replace  albumin,  the  loss  of  which  still  goes  on  to  some  ex- 
tent even  when  gelatin  is  eaten  in  large  quantity.  It  also  slightly 
spares  the  consumption  of  non-nitrogenous  materials.  This  is  a 
question  of  considerable  importance  in  the  feeding  of  invalids,  be- 
cause, while  many  jellies  are  easily  digested  and  are  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  it  is  useless  to  burden  the  stomach  with  them  if  they  do  not 
possess  nutritive  properties  in  proportion  to  other  foods,  and  the 
matter  must  therefore  be  discussed  somewhat  in  detail.  The  "Bone 
Soup  Commission  *'  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  was  consti- 
tuted to  determine  the  nutritive  value  of  prolonged  boiling  of  bones 
in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  inexpensive  form  of  aliment  for 
hospital  patients.  The  commission  made  elaborate  researches,  the 
result  of  which  showed  that  animals  which  were  fed  exclusively  upon 
gelatin  rapidly  deteriorated  in  strength  and  weight,  and  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  starvation.  Subsequent  experiments  upon  gelatin  have 
been  conducted  by  many  physiologists  with  these  conclusions:  1. 
Gelatin  is  innocuous,  and  its  exclusive  use  will  not  support  life.  2. 
Mixed  witli  other  foods,  it  promotes  nutrition  and  is  easily  digested 
and  absorbed.  3.  To  some  extent  it  saves  waste  of  albuminous 
tissues. 

Since  bones  consist  of  nearly  tw^o  thirds  of  their  weight  of  gela- 
tin, the  latter  may  be  advantageously  used  as  an  inexpensive 
means  for  furnishing  variety  in  the  diet  by  addition  to  meat  broths 
and  jellies,  pea  and  bean  soups,  etc.  M.  Edwards  says  that  the 
proper  proportion  for  such  mixtures  should  be  at  least  one  fourth 
of  meat  soup  to  three  fourths  of  gelatin  soup.  The  bones  them- 
selves may  be  broken  and  made  to  yield  fat  and  gelatin  for  soup 
"stock/*  The  amount  of  nourishment  which  they  afford  is  ex- 
tremely little,  and  they  are  mainly  of  service  for  economic  reasons 
lo  save  waste. 

Edible  birds*  nests  are  not  true  gelatin,  but  a  Chinese  food 
product  allied  to  mucin. 

Gelatinous  substance  may  be  obtained  from  boiling  for  several 
consecutive  hours  such  material  as  calves*  feet,  sheep's  trotters^  ox 
tails,  etc.,  and  after  clarifying,  straining,  and  concentrating  very 
palatable  jellies  may  be  made,  to  which  chicken  or  mutton  is  added 
for  invalid  use. 

CalfVfoot  jelly  and  calf*5-head  jelly,  if  not  made  too  rich  by  added 
ingredients,  makes  a  suitable  invalid  dish,  especially  when  flavoured 
wfilh  sherry  or  Rhine  wine.     Ox*tail  soup  is  too  rich  for  the  sick. 
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Pure  white  gelatin  is  insipid,  and  is  almost  impossible  to  eat  in 
considerable  quantity  unless  it  is  well  seasoned.  If  free  from  all 
gluey  taste  and  odour,  and  prepared  with  coffee  or  lemon  juice,  or 
other  fruit  flavours,  it  makes  an  easily  digested  invalid  food.  Or  it 
may  be  combined  with  eggs  or  milk  as  blancmange,  or  with  soup. 
The  addition  of  meat  extracts  to  it  improves  the  taste,  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  wine,  like  good  sherry,  alters  the  taste  rather  by  the  in- 
troduction of  its  aromatic  principles  than  by  the  alcohol  itself,  which 
is  largely  evaporated  from  the  jelly. 

"Well-prepared  jellies,  not  containing  too  much  acid  or  pungent 
spices,  are  very  useful  foods  for  invalids,  and  may  be  administered 
with  advantage  in  febrile  states  "  (Bauer). 

Dry  gelatin  contains  17.3  percent  of  nitrogen,  which  is  even  a 
larger  proportion  than  is  contained  in  albumin ;  consequently  urea 
excretion  is  decidedly  increased  by  gelatin  feeding.  Diuresis  is 
also  produced,  and  the  desire  for  liquid  is  intensified,  so  that  a  large 
proportion  of  gelatin  in  the  diet  causes  decided  physiological  effects. 

Fish. 

Fish  vary  both  in  digestibility  and  nutritive  qualities.  The  chief 
differences  are  in  regard  to  coarseness  of  fibre  and  the  quantity  of 
fat  present.  Fish  meat  is  less  stimulating,  sustaining,  and  satisfying 
than  that  of  birds  or  mammals. 

Eels  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  fat,  which  amounts  to  28 
per  cent.  Herring  have  7,  salmon  about  6.5,  while  sole  has  but  0.25 
per  cent  (Konig).     Mackerel,  trout,  and  shad  have  considerable  fat. 

Fish  which,  like  the  salmon,  are  rich  in  flavour  and  in  fat,  while 
they  may  be  very  nutritious,  are  much  less  easy  of  digestion  than  are 
the  simpler  varieties,  such  as  sole  or  flounders  and  codfish.  Dried 
codfish  can  be  eaten  on  long  sea  voyages  day  after  day  without  the 
repulsion  which  is  soon  excited  by  the  continuous  diet  of  the  more 
highly  flavoured  fatty  fish. 

The  flesh  of  many  fish  contains  a  large  percentage  of  water,  be- 
sides gelatin. 

The  following  fish,  in  the  order  named  by  Walker,  have  the  largest 
percentage  of  albuminoids:  Red  snapper,  whitefish,  brook  trout,  sal- 
mon, bluefish,  shad,  eels,  mackerel,  halibut,  haddock,  lake  trout, 
striped  bass,  cod,  flounder. 

All  fish  are  best  in  their  proper  season,  for  out  of  season  they 
deteriorate  from  change  in  food  or  other  causes,  and  are  less  nutri- 
tious, besides  possessing  inferior  flavour,  and  sometimes  disagreeable 
odour.  They  should  be  eaten  as  fresh  as  possible,  for  there  are  few 
alimentary  substances  capable  of  exciting  so  violent  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance  as  decomposing  fish.  The  practice  of  preserving  fish 
frozen  or  packed  in  ice  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  cold  pre- 
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vents  malodours  from  revealing  commencing  putrefaction,  Vivid 
red  gilts  and  fulness  and  brightness  of  the  eye  are  a  good  lest  of 
freshness. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  fish  constityte  a  good  **  brain  food  " 
on  account  of  their  containing  a  large  percentage  of  phosphorus,  a 
prominent  ingredient  of  nerve  tissue;  but  in  reality  many  fish  con- 
tain less  of  this  element  than  meat,  and  neither  Eskimos  nor  other 
aboriginal  tribes  who  live  largely  upon  fish  are  noted  for  intellec* 
tualtty. 

Some  fish  contain  different  species  of  tapeworm,  but  they  are 
seldom  if  ever  transmitted  to  man. 

Fish  having  white  meat  constitute  an  excellent  food  for  invalid 
diet,  and  when  cooked  by  boiling  or  broiling  (not  frying)  they  may 
be  given  to  convalescents  and  to  those  with  feeble  gastric  powers. 

The  most  digestible  fish  arc  fresh  sole,  w^hiting,  bluefish,  whitelish, 
bass,  red  snapper,  fresh  codfish,  halibut,  shad,  and  smelt,  Pavy  says: 
**  Of  all  fish,  the  whiting  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  delicate, 
tender,  easy  of  digestion,  and  least  likely  to  disagree  with  a  weak 
stomach.  The  haddock  is  somewhat  closely  allied,  but  has  a  firmer 
texture  and  is  inferior  in  flavour  and  digestibility/' 

Crimping  is  a  process  sometimes  applied  to  fresh  fish,  like  the  cod, 
by  which  the  firmness  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  its  flavour,  is  increased. 
As  soon  as  caught,  the  fish  is  incised  transversely  by  numerous  deep 
cuts.  On  being  plunged  into  ice  cold  water,  the  muscle  fibres  con* 
tract  firmly  and  so  remain. 

As  a  rule,  dried,  smoked,  or  pickled  fish  should  not  be  given  to 
invalids,  although  thoroughly  boned  and  desiccated  or  "shredded" 
codfish  is  quite  tender.  The  latter  process  is  now  conducted  by  ma- 
chinery, and  thus  prepared  the  Ush  requires  less  prolonged  soaking 
and  cooking. 

Fish  roe  is  not  very  nutritious,  and  it  serves  mainly  as  a  relish. 
Shad  roe,  thoroughly  cooked,  is  not  objectionable,  but  sturgeon's  roc 
or  caviare,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  an  "appetiser,"  is  capable  of 
arresting  digestion,  especially  when  old,  black,  or  rancid.  Caviare 
contains,  according  to  analyses  by  K5nig  and  Brimmer,  water,  45.05  ; 
protcids,  31.90;  fat,  14.14;  salts,  8.91  per  cent. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  persons  cannot  digest  fish  of 
any  kind,  or  at  most  can  take  but  one  or  two  varieties  without  pro- 
voking an  attack  of  dyspepsia  or  biliousness,  A  few  tropical  fish  arc 
poisonous*  and  constitute  the  only  exception  to  the  general  edibility 
of  vertebrate  animals. 

There  arc  no  diseases  in  which  a  fish  diet  possesses  specific  value, 
but  often  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  lithasmia,  gout,  or  other  condi- 
tions in  which  it  is  undesirable  to  give  much  meat,  it  is  very  service* 
able  as  a  compromise, 
xo 
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Crustaceans. 

Lobsters,  crabs,  and  shrimps,  although  they  constitute  a  whole- 
some food,  when  absolutely  fresh,  for  those  in  health,  should  never 
be  admitted  to  an  invalid  dietary.  They  are  all  scavengers  of  the 
sea,  and  crabs  not  thoroughly  cleaned  or  imperfectly  cooked  may  be 
poisonous  from  contamination  with  putrid  matter,  although  their 
own  flesh  is  good.  Soft-shell  crabs  are  by  no  means  always  **  soft " 
when  eaten,  and  their  shells  furnish  a  large  bulk  of  indigestible  res- 
idue, which  may  prove  irritating.  I  recall  one  fatal  case  of  appendi- 
citis caused  by  them. 

Lobsters  are  highly  poisonous  to  some  persons  even  when  fresh, 
and  especially  if  eaten  with  other  food  they  may  excite  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  even  gastro-enteritis.  In  others  they  may  cause  urti- 
caria or  aggravate  existing  skin  eruptions. 

Persons  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  seashore  are  apt,  in 
making  occasional  visits  to  seaside  resorts,  to  gratify  a  fondness  for 
crustaceans,  fish,  and  shellfish  food  by  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
"  shore  dinners,"  which  result  disastrously  with  stomachs  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  diet ;  but  the  evil  effects  are  fortunately  temporary. 

Shellfish. 

Oysters,  clams,  and*  mussels  are  very  nutritious  food,  and  the  for- 
mer at  least,  when  fresh  and  when  eaten  raw  or  properly  cooked, 
are  an  excellent  invalid  aliment.  Oysters  can  often  be  digested 
earlier  than  meat  in  convalescence  from  fevers,  and  in  many  forms 
of  gastric  disorder. 

The  "  soft  part "  of  shell  fish  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  bulkier 
liver,  while  the  tough  harder  portion  is  mainly  the  muscle  which 
attaches  the  animal  to  its  shells.  This  muscle  is  coagulated  and 
rendered  tougher  by  all  forms  of  cooking;  hence  raw  oysters  are 
more  tender  and  digestible  than  if  stewed  or  broiled.  In  oysters  the 
liver  is  relatively  larger  and  more  nutritious  than  in  clams.^  In  rec- 
ommending oysters  to  invalids  it  is  always  best  to  allow  only  the 
soft  parts  to  be  eaten,  and  when  this  rule  is  observed  they  may  be 
cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways — by  stewing,  broiling,  roasting  or  "pan- 
ning," and  steaming — but  they  should  never  be  fried  for  the  sick. 

Both  oysters  and  clams  have  the  advantage  that  they  are  very 
generally  liked,  and  they  make  a  pleasant  variety  of  food  to  relieve 
restricted  diets.  They  impart  an  agreeable  flavour  to  milk  and 
broths.  It  is  customary  to  forbid  their  use  by  diabetics,  on  the 
ground  that  their  livers  contain  glycogen.  Clam  juice  or  plain  clam 
broth  is  almost  specific  for  some  forms  of  vomiting,  especially  sea- 
sickness. It  may  be  tried  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  and  may  be 
retained  when  beef  juice  and  milk  are  not.     It  is  mildly  stimulating 
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to  ihe  gastric  mucous  membrane^  and  slightly  nutritious  and  laxative. 
It  is  best  obtained  fresh,  but  very  good  canned  or  bottled  prepara- 
tions of  it  are  made  which  keep  pure  indefinitely.  It  may  be  taken 
either  hot  or  cold  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepper  half  an  hour  before  a 
meal*  It  seems  to  have  an  invigorating  effect  upon  the  stomachy 
and  promotes  the  appetite. 

Mussels  are  less  commonly  eaten  in  this  country  than  in  England 
and  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  belong  in  the  same  category  with 
oysters  and  clams,  and  the  remarks  just  made  in  regard  to  the  latter 
apply  to  them  as  well.  There  is  a  form  of  poisoning  by  mussels 
which  is  exceedingly  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal  (see  Poisoning 
by  Shellfish). 

In  some  persons  shellfish,  like  crustaceans,  produce  skin  erup- 
tions, such  as  urticaria,  or  aggravate  existing  eczema. 
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Sugars. 

Sugars  are  crystallisable  carbohydrates  in  which  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  exist  in  proportion  to  form  water.  There  are  many  vari- 
etieSfOf  which  the  commoner  contained  in  food  or  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  diet  are  cane  sugar,  saccharose  or  sucrose,  grape  sugar  or  glu- 
cose, and  sugar  of  milk  or  lactose.  Inosite,  mannite,  dextrin^  sugar  of 
malt  or  maltose,  honey,  a  sweet  nitrogenous  substance  called  sac- 
charin, and  fruit  sugar  or  levulose  (diabctin)  arc  also  used.  Sugar 
may  be  derived  from  the  stems  of  plants,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sugar 
cane,  or  the  palm,  from  tubers  like  the  beet,  from  maple-tree  sap, 
and  from  other  vegetable  growths. 

The  sugars  present  slight  differences  in  their  physical  properties, 
such  as  specific  gravity,  solubility,  and  effect  upon  polarised  light. 
They  also  differ  in  sweetness  of  taste  and  in  digestibility. 

As  foods,  sugars  have  essentially  the  same  uses  as  starches  (see 
Farinaceous  Foods,  p.  119),  for  all  starch  must  be  converted  into 
dextrin  or  sugar  before  it  can  be  assimilated.  For  this  very  reason, 
sugars,  although  they  form  an  excellent  class  of  food,  producing 
force  and  heat  and  fattening  the  body,  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  health  if  starches  or  fats  are  eaten. 

They  possess  additional  properties,  in  that  they  have  a  more 
agreeable  flavour  than  starches,  are  more  satisfying  to  the  palate, 
and  they  have  antiseptic  and  preservative  power.  Hence  sugars  and 
syrups  arc  extensively  employed  to  preserve  fruits  either  in  solution 
or  in  dried  form,  like  '*  candied'*  cherries,  ginger,  etc. 

When  taken  for  food,  sugar  is  quickly  soluble,  and  on  this  account 
taxes  the  digestive  organs  but  little.     Cane  sugar,  however,  needs  to 
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be  converted  into  grape  sugar  before  it  can  be  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated, and  grape  sugar,  which  needs  no  change,  is  therefore  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  predigested  carbohydrate. 

Many  persons  acquire  an  inordinate  fondness  for  sugar,  and  con- 
tinued overindulgence  in  this  food  is  very  sure  to  give  rise  to  flatu- 
lent dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  disorders  of  assimilation  and  nutri- 
tion.    It  may  even  cause  functional  glycosuria  (see  Diabetes). 

Sugar  is  very  fattening.  In  the  West  Indies  the  negroes  always 
grow  fat  in  the  sugar  season,  when  they  chew  the  cane  in  the  fields. 

Sugars  are  emphatically  force  producers.  Chauveau  and  Kauf- 
mann  have  demonstrated  that  during  muscular  activity  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  body  is  increased  fourfold. 

Harley  found  experimentally  that  the  muscle  energy  producing 
effect  of  sugar  is  so  great  that  two  hundred  grammes  (seven  ounces) 
added  to  a  small  meal  increased  the  total  amount  of  work  done  from 
6  to  30  per  cent,  and  that  when  sugar  was  added  to  a  large  meal  it 
increased  this  total  from  8  to  16  per  cent. 

Sugars  and  the  Urine.— Grape  sugar  and  fruit  sugar  or  levu- 
lose,  when  eaten  in  large  quantity  in  health,  reappear  unaltered  in 
the  urine,  but  the  latter  sugar  in  diabetes  is  said  by  Moritz  to  be 
consumed  within  the  body. 

Saccharose,  eaten  in  excess,  may  reappear  in  the  urine  unaltered, 
or  more  commonly  as  glucose. 

Lactose  is  converted  into  glucose,  and  it  produces  functional  gly- 
cosuria more  easily  than  the  latter  if  eaten  in  bulk. 

Alimentary  glycosuria  usually  ceases  in  a  few  hours  after  discon- 
tinuance of  the  food  which  has  caused  it. 

There  are  some  diseases  in  which  sugar  in  all  forms  should  be 
strictly  avoided,  such  as  flatulent  dyspepsia,  acute  and  chronic  gas- 
tritis, gastric  dilatation,  gout,  rheumatism,  obesity,  and  the  uric- 
acid  diathesis,  and  it  should  be  absolutely  forbidden  in  diabetes. 
Temporary  disturbances  of  digestion  from  eating  too  much  sweet 
food  are  very  common,  and  can  usually  be  rectified  by  simple  reme- 
dies, and  by  withholding  or  diminishing  the  customary  allowance  of 
sugar.  Sugar  eaten  constantly  in  excess  spoils  the  teeth  and  de- 
stroys the  appetite  for  other  food. 

Cane  Sugar. — Cane  sugar,  saccharose,  or  sucrose,  as  used  in 
the  United  States,  is  usually  derived  from  the  clarified  and  crys- 
tallised juices  of  the  sugar  cane,  but  it  is  also  made  from  beet 
root.  The  latter  form  is  somewhat  less  sweet  than  are  the  better 
grades  of  cane  sugar.  Nearly  half  the  world's  commercial  sugar  is 
derived  from  sugar  cane,  and  nearly  half  from  beets.  The  maple 
tree  also  yields  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  sucrose.  Maple  sugar 
is  eaten  chiefly  as  a  luxury,  on  account  of  its  unique  and  agreeable 
flavour.     It  also  makes  an  excellent  syrup  which  is  in  great  demand. 
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Cane  sugar  can  be  obtained  from  the  sugar  pea,  from  the  flower 
buds  of  the  coca  palra,  and  from  other  substances. 

The  sap  which  is  drawn  from  the  sugar  cane  as  well  as  the  juice 
of  compressed  beet  root  is  not  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  sugar»  but 
is  mingled  with  other  materials,  chiefly  of  a  mucilaginous  character. 
An  elaborate  process  of  refining  is  applied  in  order  to  produce  the 
commercial  white  sugars  of  various  grades.  The  principal  steps  in 
this  process  are  as  follows:  "  i,  Melting  of  the  sugar;  2,  straining 
through  bag  filters;  3,  filtering  through  charcoal;  4,  boiling  or 
evaporating  the  decolourised  liquid  in  vacuum  pans;  5,  separation 
of  crystallised  sugar  by  centrifugals  **  (Clark). 

Cane  sugar  was  formerly  sold  more  extensively  than  at  present 
in  the  form  of  coarse  brown  sugar.  This  variety  is  somewhat  im- 
pure, and  on  this  account  has  a  slightly  laxative  action;  but  the 
great  improvements  made  of  late  years  in  the  processes  of  refining 
sugar,  and  the  extreme  cheapness  of  this  commodity,  place  the 
clarified  forms  of  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  even  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  temptation  for  sophistication  which  was  originally 
much  more  extensively  practised,  especially  in  the  adulteration  of 
confectionery,  with  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  etc. 

The  most  highly  refined  cane  sugars  contain  about  0.25  per  cent 
only  of  impurities  and  ash,  but  poorer  grades  hold  r  to  2.5  per  cent, 
with  as  much  w^ater  (Konig).  Cane  sugar  is  about  two  and  a  half 
times  sweeter  than  glucose.  **  Grocer's  itch  "  is  a  form  of  irritation 
of  the  skin  of  the  hands  sometimes  acquired  from  contact  with  moist 
brown  sugar,  adulterated  with  dirt  or  sand  and  mites. 

Caramel. — By  the  application  of  heat^  at  400*^  F.,  refined  cane 
sugar  is  melted,  browned,  and  converted  into  a  non-crystallisable 
fluid  substance  called  caramel,  having  a  slightly  bitter  but  agreea* 
blc  taste.  Comparatively  insipid  farinaceous  food,  such  as  corn- 
starch and  farina,  may  be  flavoured  with  it  for  invalid  diet.  Burned 
flour  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  but  its  flavour  is  less  agreea- 
ble.    Caramel  is  also  useful  for  flavouring  milk,  custards,  etc. 

Sugar  differs  from  starch  by  containing  another  molecule  of 
water,  or  the  elements  which  form  it.  Starch,  which  forms  fully 
three  fourths  by  weight  of  the  solid  ingredients  of  wheat  flour,  is 
altered  into  sugar  by  heating  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  or  even 
by  prolonged  heating  alone  or  **  torrification/*  The  latter  pro- 
cess converts  it  into  dextrin,  sometimes  called  ''British  gum,"  on 
account  of  its  substitution  in  commerce  for  gum  arabic.  With  pro* 
longed  heat  there  is  a  further  change  in  the  starch,  which  becomes 
of  a  brownish  and  finally  black  hue,  passing  through  a  stage  analo- 
gous to  the  formation  of  caramel  from  sugar,  and  with  extreme  heat 
fonoing  a  residue  of  black  carbon*  all  the  water  having  been  driven 
off.     A   hard,  dried,  thoroughly  browned   bread  crust   or  toast  is 
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therefore  similar  to  caramel,  and  every  one  is  familiar  with  its  gain  in 
flavour. 

Sugar  candy  is  made  by  extremely  slow  crystallisation. 

Sorghum  is  a  variety  of  grass  or  cane  from  which  sugar  can  be 
extracted,  but  in  this  country  it  is  used  more  for  the  manufacture  of 
molasses. 

Molasses  and  Treacle. — Molasses  and  treacle  are  products  that 
are  incidentally  formed  in  the  process  of  crystallising  and  purifying 
cane  sugar.  Treacle  is  the  waste  drained  from  moulds  used  in  the 
refining  process,  and  it  contains,  besides  sugar,  acids,  extractives, 
salts,  and  more  or  less  dirt.  Like  cane  sugar,  molasses  constitutes  a 
very  desirable  food,  and  is  highly  nutritious.  Its  use,  both  for  cook- 
ing and  to  add  to  farinaceous  food  and  enhance  its  flavour,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  Molasses,  according  to  Kdnig, 
contains  acetic  and  formic  acids,  which  impart  their  reaction  to  it 

Both  treacle  and  molasses,  owing  to  impurities,  are  somewhat 
laxative,  and  the  effect,  as  an  aperient,  of  plain  gingerbread  made 
with  good  brown  molasses  is  due  to  this  property.  For  young  chil- 
dren from  six  to  ten  years  of  age  molasses  sometimes  operates  very 
well  in  keeping  the  bowels  open. 

Plain  molasses  candy  is  a  wholesome  form  in  which  to  give  sugar 
to  growing  children,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  too  much  and 
spoil  their  appetite  for  other  foods.  Walker  says  that  *'  good  candy 
is  good  food."  Candies  are  apt  to  be  made  too  rich  with  butter,  choco- 
late, and  other  ingredients  when  they  disagree. 

Molasses,  like  syrup,  is  a  good  preservative.  It  has  been  used  to 
preserve  potatoes  in  layers. 

Glucose. — Grape  sugar  is  present  in  almost  all  fruits,  in  the 
sweeter  varieties  of  which  it  exists  in  large  quantity.  In  peaches, 
pineapples,  and  strawberries  it  is  found  with  cane  sugar,  and  in 
grapes,  cherries,  and  honey  it  occurs  in  connection  with  other  varie- 
ties of  sugars.  In  dried  fruits,  such  as  raisins  or  flgs,  glucose  is 
present  in  a  gummy  form.  It  is  commonly  manufactured  from 
starch. 

Although  prepared  for  immediate  absorption  from  the  stomach 
and  intestine  and  assimilation,  glucose  is  of  little  service  for  fla- 
vouring other  articles  of  food,  for  when  so  used  it  is  apt  to  produce 
flatulent  dyspepsia  with  acid  eructations.  Moreover,  it  has  less 
strength  of  sweetness  than  cane  sugar,  and,  as  it  is  more  difficult 
to  crystallise,  it  is  much  less  convenient  and  desirable  for  gen- 
eral use. 

Sucrose  and  maltose  can  only  be  absorbed  by  alteration  into  glucose. 
If  glucose  be  eaten  as  a  food,  in  form  of  candy  or  otherwise,  it  over- 
loads the  system  by  being  too  promptly  absorbed.  Malt  extracts, 
syrups,  and  preserves  adulterated  with  glucose  easily  ferment,  for 
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nothing  ferments  more  promptly  than  such  combinations  with  the 
bacteria  present  in  the  stomach. 

Lactose. — Lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk,  is  taken  as  a  food  in  some 
quantity  with  ordinary  milk,  and  forms  a  very  important  ingredient 
of  the  diet  of  the  growing  infant,  who  is  unable  to  digest  much 
starch  during  the  first  year  of  life,  and  yet  requires  an  easily 
assimilable  form  of  carbohydrate.  Cow's  as  compared  with  human 
milk  is  deficient  in  lactose,  and  the  latter  should  therefore  be  added 
in  proper  proportion  to  the  milk  of  bottle-fed  infants  (see  Milk  Com- 
position, p.  44).  It  might  be  used  for  sweetening  various  articles  of 
food,  but  it  possesses  no  advantages  over  ordinary  cane  sugar,  and 
is  in  fact  more  expensive  and  less  sweet. 

Mannite. — Mannite  is  obtained  from  the  sweet  juice  of  the  stems 
of  the  ash  tree.  It  is  also  contained  in  beet  roots  and  some  other 
vegetables.  Like  sucrose,  it  crystallises,  and  is  white  and  free  from 
odour.  It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  It  is  laxative,  and  it  may  be 
used  in  diabetes,  for  it  is  not  secreted  in  the  urine  as  glucose. 

LeTulose. — Fruit  sugar,  or  levulose,  is  now  sold  under  the  name 
of  diabetin,  in  crystalline  form,  for  use  in  diabetes,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  known  to  reappear  in  the  urine.  It  can  be  taken  freely 
and  in  considerable  quantity  without  disordering  digestion,  as  sac- 
charin often  does  after  continued  use,  Diabetin  is  sweeter  than  cane 
sugar,  and  has  a  somewhat  fruity  taste. 

Honey. — ^Honey  is  a  form  of  sugar  prepared  from  the  nectar  of 
various  flowering  plants  gathered  by  bees,  and  stored  by  them  in 
cells.  It  is  really  a  vegetable  product,  although  man^ifactured  by  an 
insect  In  addition  to  sugar,  it  holds  several  other  ingredients,  prin- 
cipally wax,  gum,  pigment,  and  odorous  materials.  The  sugar  exists 
in  two  forms — crystal lisable  and  non-crystallisable.  The  former  is 
somewhat  similar  to  glucose. 

Honey  contains,  according  to  Konig :  Water,  16,13;  fruit  sugar, 
7S.74;  cane  sugar,  2.69;  nitrogenous  matter,  1.29;  ash^o.ia  per  cent, 
besides  traces  of  other  ingredients. 

Honey  was  more  in  demand  for  sweetening  before  the  discovery 
of  a  method  of  making  sugar  from  the  sugar  cane.  It  is  a  whole- 
some food,  and  is  fattening  when  eaten  with  bread.  In  some  coun- 
tries— as,  for  example,  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Baden — the  peasants 
consume  it  as  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Artificial  honey-combs  arc 
QOW  made  from  paraffin,  stamped  into  cells  to  imitate  the  original, 
which  enable  the  bees  to  devote  more  energy  to  the  manufacture  of 
honey  and  bestow  less  on  the  combs. 

Saccharin. — Saccharm  is  a  crystallisable  organic  acid  substance, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
A  little  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  It  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  as 
a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  it  is  especially  useful  in  cases  of  obesity, 
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rheumatism,  gout,  and  diabetes,  when  the  withdrawal  of  sugar  is 
followed  by  intense  craving  for  it,  or  a  refusal  to  eat  those  foods 
which  are  customarily  flavoured  with  it.  It  is  antiseptic,  and  has  the 
property  of  acidifying  the  urine,  being  eliminated  unaltered  by  the 
kidneys,  hence  it  can  be  used  medicinally  in  cases  of  pyelitis  or 
cystitis.  It  may  be  given  for  months  at  a  time  without  danger,  if 
the  quantity  prescribed  does  not  exceed  more  than  two  or  three 
grains,  three  times  a  day.  More  than  this  dose  may  cause  gastric 
derangement.  It  may  be  added  to  food  in  cooking,  or  a  one-tenth- 
grain  tablet  may  be  used  to^sweeten  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Cereals  and  other  Starchy  Foods. 

Starchy  Foods  in  General. — The  cereals  in  commonest  use  as 
food  products  are  wheat,  corn,  rice,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat 
From  these  are  manufactured  a  variety  of  flours  and  meals. 

About  30  per  cent  of  all  cereals  produced  in  the  world  are  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  total  wheat  pro- 
duction is  from  this  country  ;  on  the  other  hand,  98  per  cent  of  the 
rye  and  75  per  cent  of  the  barley  and  oats  are  grown  in  Europe. 
The  United  States  produces  about  75  per  cent  of  the  corn  of  the 
world.  These  estimates  give  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  use  of 
these  cereals,  and  illustrate  the  great  preponderance  of  wheat  bread 
and  corn  meal  and  other  preparations  of  corn  eaten  in  the  United 
States. 

Besides  the  cereals  and  vegetables  which,  like  the  potato,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  starch,  there  is  a  large  miscellaneous  group  of 
starchy  foods  used  as  flours,  which  are  therefore  conveniently  con- 
sidered with  the  cereals.  Such  are  arrowroot,  tapioca,  cassava,  sago» 
and  peas.  Peanuts,  chestnuts,  and  plantains  are  also  sometimes  used 
to  furnish  flour. 

Starch  is  the  term  applied  to  the  fecula  or  granular  material 
found  in  fruits,  roots,  and  tubers  and  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants. 
The  structure  and  form  of  the  starch  granules  vary,  and  those  from 
different  plants  may  be  distinguished  by  microscopic  examination. 

Patients,  as  a  rule,  are  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  and  limitations 
of  "  starchy  foods,"  and  their  conception  of  them  is  based  upon  such 
foods  as  resemble  powdered  laundry  starch  in  appearance,  like  ar- 
rowroot, cornstarch,  etc.  After  being  told  to  eat  no  starchy  foods, 
they  not  infrequently  will  say  they  suppose  that  potatoes  are  not 
starchy.  The  expression  at  best  is  not  an  accurate  one;  for  many 
starch-holding  foods  contain  a  large  proportion  of  other  ingredients, 
especially  proteids,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  furnished 
by  Rubner : 
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WbcftC 

Rye 

Barley 

Maue  . . . . 
Rice,,..,. 
Buckwhemt 


OdiB   KUMDKKD  f  A»TS  OF  DtV  MMJH- 
COITTAIN— 


Stuch. 


16.52 

56.25 

11.92 

60. gi 

17.70 

58,31 

13.65 

77-74 

7.40 

66.21 

6.6—10.5 

65.05 

Farinaceous  foods  are  composed  of  flour  of  different  kinds,  and 
constitute  a  subdivision  of  starchy  foods.  The  different  starchy  and 
farinaceous  foods  are  derived  from  a  variety  of  plant  structures,  in- 
cluding roots,  tubers,  bulbs,  stems,  pith,  flowers,  seeds,  fleshy  fruits, 
etc.  Some,  like  the  banana  and  certain  vegetables,  are  eaten  raw, 
but  the  majority  require  cooking,  and  the  starches  derived  from 
grain-bearing  plants  of  the  grass  tribe  or  cerealia  usually  must  be 
prepared  by  grinding  and  milling  before  cooking. 

The  following  table  by  Prof.  Atwater  will  be  found  useful  in  giv- 
ing at  a  glance  the  average  percentage  of  starch  contained  in  the 
commonest  vegetable  foods: 

Aiwaitr*i  TmhU  0/  ikt  Percentage  of  Starek  in  Vegetable  Foods, 


Wheat  bresd 55-5 

Wheat  floor...-.,, 75-^ 

GnhAm  floor* « .....«> 71 '  ^ 

Rye  flour 78-7 


Buck  wheat  flour. 

Beans. 

Oatmea].. 

CommeaL. 

Rice 


77-6 
57'4 
66,1 
71.0 
79-4 


Potatoes «r,3 

Sweet  potatoes 31,1 

Turnips. ........  i 6.9 

Carrots.. 10. 1 

Cabbage 6. a 

Metona.. a .  5 

AppJea 14.3 

Pemrs 16,3 

Bananas... 33.3 


In  round  numbers  it  may  be  stated  that  starch  composes  one  fifth 
of  potatoes,  one  half  of  peas,  beans,  wheat,  rye,  and  oat^  (their  flours 
contain  more),  and  three  fourths  of  rice  and  Indian  com. 

In  addition  to  the  cooking  which  the  cerealia  require,  they  are 
often  predigested  by  diastase  for  invalid  use.  Strong  heat  converts 
starch  to  dextrin  ;  but  diastase,  like  the  natural  digestive  ferments, 
can  convert  it  into  maltose,  and  as  such  it  is  fitted  for  absorption. 

Bread  Makings— It  has  been  well  said  that  the  quality  of  the 
bread  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  is  a  fair  measure  of 
ihcir  civilisation.  Flour  is  prepared  from  various  grains  by  crushing 
and  grinding  processes.  The  grains  consist  of  (1)  an  outer  layer, 
the  husk  or  skin,  which  Is  woody,  fibrous,  and  indigestible,  and  which 
in  the  milling  process  is  separated  into  **bran*';  (2)  the  kernel 
within  the  husk,  which  is  composed  of  gluten,  fats,  and  salts ;  (3)  the 
surch. 
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To  appreciate  the  important  details  of  bread  making,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  first  review  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  grain 
from  which  the  bread  is  derived. 

Structure  of  the  Wheat  Kernel 
— The  wheat  kernel  is  subdivided  into 
four  layers.  The  first  or  outermost  layer 
(Fig.  I,  If)  consists  of  two  or  three  strata 
of  elongated  cells  the  long  diameters  of 
which  correspond  with  the  long  axis  of 
the  grain.  From  these  cells  slender  fila- 
ments or  tapering  hair-like  processes  pro- 
ject outward.  The  cell  margins  are  ir- 
regular in  outline,  and  appear  somewhat 
beaded. 

Immediately  beneath  the  outer  hairy 
layer  lies  the  second  layer  (Fig.  i,  /*), 
consisting  of  more  or  less  quadrangular 
cells,  with  rounded  angles,  which  are  more 
uniform  in  size  than  the  others,  and  grow 
at  right  angles  to  them.  The  third  layer 
(Fig.  I,  AT)  consists  of  a  delicate,  trans- 
parent membrane-like  structure.  The 
fourth  or  internal  layer  (Fig.  i,  S)  is  com- 
posed of  large,  almost  rectangular  cells 
arranged  in  one  or  two  strata,  and  which  contain  a  dark  granular 
material  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  cell  walls. 

The  grains  of  other  cereals  conform  in  a  general  way  to  the 
structure  of  the  wheat  grain,  although  they  differ  in  the  thickness  of 
the  several  layers,  the  number 
of  their  strata,  and  the  size  of 
the  individual  cells. 

Bran.— Bran  (Fig.  2,  a) 
contains  carbohydrate  mate- 
rial which  is  but  little  if  any 
digested  in  the  human  ali- 
mentary canal,  although  the 
lower  animals  derive  abundant 
nutrition  from  it.  The  nutri- 
tive salts  of  wheat  are  chiefly 
contained  in  the  bran  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  if  bread  consti- 
tutes the  principal  food  for  a  time,  it  is  best  to  eat  that  which 
contains  some  bran.  But  if  too  much  is  consumed  it  hastens  peri- 
stalsis, and  nutrition  suffers  because  the  food  is  hurried  out  of  the 
alimentary  canal   before   absorption   is  complete.     When    bread   is 


Fig.  I. — Section  through  wheat 
kernel  (from  Rupp).  //,  hair- 
like  processes  ;  /s  A',  second 
and  third  layers ;  5,  fourth 
internal  rectangular  cell  lay- 
er ;  a,  b^  c,  dy  successive 
layers  represented  as  partial- 
ly stripped  off. 


Fig.  2.  —  Microscopic  charmcters  of  wheat 
( 4-  200)  (from  Landois  and  Stirling),  a,  cells 
of  the  bran  ;  h^  celk  of  thin  cuticle ;  c^  glutia 
cells  ;  d^  starch  cells. 
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eaten  with  other  food  containing  nitrogen  and  salts,  white  bread  is 
preferable. 

Gluten. — Gluten  is  separated  in  the  process  of  making  starch 
from  wheat  and  other  grains.  It  is  a  valuable  nitrogenous  food  prod- 
uct, consisting  of  (a)  gluten  fibrin,  soluble  in  alcohol;  {S>)  gluten 
casein,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  (r)  mucidin  ;  and  (d)  glutin 
(Fig.  2,  c)f  a  sulphur-bearing  constituent     The  greater  part  of  the 

t  gluten  is  held  in  the  central  four  fifths  of  the  grain. 
Composition  of  Bread. — Bread  is  really  a  mixed  food,  in  that 
It  contains  so  many  classes  of  ingredients^ — fat,  proteid,  salts,  sugar, 
and  starch — and  this  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  its 
daily  use  never  cloys  the  appetite.  Although  it  contains  some  fat, 
it  has  not  enough  for  a  perfect  food,  and  hence  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  using  butter  with  it.  Moreover,  it  forms  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  taking  fat  in  this  manner,  and  the  butter  aids  in  the 
mastication  and  deglutition  of  the  bread. 

A  bread  roll  which  weighs  50  grammes  contains,  on  the  average, 
albumin,  4.8 ;  fat,  0.5 ;  and  carbohydrates,  30  grammes  (Reuk),  the 
remainder  being  largely  water,  with  a  trace  of  salts. 

According  to  Wilson,  good  wheaten  flour  well  baked  should  yield 
136  pounds  of  bread  per  100  pounds  of  flour. 

Bread  Baking^* — Bread  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  flour  of 
any  cereal  with  water,  which  is  added  in  definite  proportion,  consti- 
tuting a  dough  which  is  made  uniform  by  kneading  either  by  hand 
or  by  machinery,  A  small  quantity  of  the  ferment  yeast  is  also 
worked  uniformly  into  the  dough  and  the  mass  is  left  to  stand  for  a 
number  of  hours,  during  which  fermentation  progresses,  producing 
from  the  starch  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  The  best  tem- 
perature at  which  this  leavening  proceeds  is  from  too*'  to  no**  F. 
A/ter  remaining  for  some  hours  at  a  uniform  temperature,  the  bread 
is  baked  in  a  hot  oven  the  temperature  of  which  is  sufBctent  to  kill 
the  yeast  germs  and  check  further  fermentation. 

Of  all  the  cooking  processes  now  in  use  by  civilised  man,  the 
baking  of  bread  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important.  The  object  of 
ccK)kmg  flour  in  this  manner  is  to  make  it  light  and  porous,  so  that 
the  digestive  fluids  may  be  easily  incorporated  with  it.  Flour  eaten 
alone  forms  a  glutinous  or  sticky  mass  which  is  quite  indigestible 
and  difficult  to  swallow,  besides  being  comparatively  tasteless. 
There  are  many  variations  in  the  process  of  bread*making,  but  all 
arc  based  upon  the  same  principle — the  development  of  carbonic-acid 
gas  throughout  the  mass  of  dough,  which  bubbles  up  and  causes  it 
to  **  rise  "  or  forces  it  apart, 

DeTelopment  of  Carbonic*acid  Gas. — Carbonic-acid  gas  may 
be  generated  or  introduced  in  four  ways:  L  Indirectly  by  natural 
fermentation  excited  by  the  addition  of  the  yeast  fungus,  T&rula  or 
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mentation  of  the  dough  by  the  heat  of  the  oven  (300°  to  400°  F.)  at 
exactly  the  right  period.  If  fermentation  has  not  proceeded  far 
enough  the  bread  is  tough,  or  sodden,  or  lumpy,  whereas  if  it  has 
gone  too  far  it  acquires  a  sour  taste  by  the  development  from  the 
carbohydrates  of  organic  acids,  such  as  acetic,  butyric,  and  lactic, 
which  are  both  unpalatable  and  unwholesome.  Fermentation  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  leaven  instead  of  yeast  is  much  more  difficult  to 
control,  and  these  acids,  therefore,  are  more  apt  to  be  formed.  The 
bread  made  with  fresh  brewers'  yeast  is  by  many  esteemed  to  have 
the  best  flavour.  The  process  of  bread  baking  also  causes  the 
starch  granules  to  burst,  if  this  has  not  already  occurred  from  ab- 
sorption of  water  in  the  dough,  and  results  in  the  conversion  of 
some  of  the  starch  mto  dextrin,  with  the  further  formation  of  alco- 
hol and  sugar  (glucose). 

Dextrin  is  soluble,  and  has  the  physical  properties  of  a  gum.  It 
is  obtained  by  heating  starch  to  300°  to  400°.  In  steam-cooked  ce- 
reals, also,  the  starch  is  partially  dextrinised. 

III.  Baking  Powders. — Carbonic-acid  gas  may  be  developed  in 
bread  by  the  action  of  baking  powders.  These  powders  are  very 
extensively  employed,  and  **  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  baking  powder  used  in  the  United  States  each  year  places  the 
figure  considerably  above  50,000,000  pounds  **  (Clark). 

There  has,  however,  been  much  argument  in  regard  to  their 
wholesomeness,  and  elaborate  researches  in  chemistry  and  the  physi- 
ology of  digestion  have  been  conducted  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  continued  use  of  these  ingredients  in  bread  is  injurious.  The 
so-called  baking  powders  are  manufactured  by  the  combination  of 
many  different  ingredients,  such  as  sodium  carbonate  with  tartaric 
acid,  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potas- 
sium chloride  (Liebig-Horsford),  or  a  combination  may  be  used  of 
ammonium  carbonate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  use  of  baking  powders  that  they  possess  many  ad- 
vantages, such  as  the  fact  that  the  bread  rises  quicker,  and  that  al- 
though fermentation  does  not  occur,  the  bread  is  more  porous,  and 
hence  more  digestible,  and  that  its  taste  is  not  impaired.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  such  bread  is  practically  less  wholesome, 
and  that  its  continued  use,  from  the  introduction  of  so  many  chem- 
icals, especially  when  ammonium  carbonate  is  employed,  proves  irri- 
tating to  the  stomach  and  may  excite  dyspepsia  and  gastric  catarrh. 
Even  when  not  used  for  the  making  of  bread  these  baking  powders 
are  often  employed  in  the  preparation  of  various  forms  of  cake 
where  lightness  and  quickness  in  making  are  important  features. 

Baking  powder  when  pure  should  consist  only  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  soda,  with  a  little  fiour  added,  and  should  be  free  from  alum, 
ammonia,  etc. 
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IV.  Ar'jTiS  Brrjj. — The  process  of  aerating  bread  consists  in 
the  t.^rcir.j:  of  cirbor-.c-acid  gas  iraio  the  dough  under  pressure.  The 
4:.^>  :>  j:e::er^:ed  by  the  act::  n  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  lime,  and  while 
sever,*'.  n:eth:ds  ::  its  use.  in  general,  about  one  cubic  foot 
.ej  t.'  f.  urteer.  p."uncs  cf  flour,  although  not  over  one 
:  , :  th.s  c.:.i".::ty  re:v.i::.s  :r.  the  dough.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
.  ;e>>  t:-..it  the  hrt^ii  .s  e\cert:or.a!ly  light,  dry,  and  porous,  that 
■;  >  :/  J..i:-.j:er  ::  n:i  :rrn:rr.tat:ori,  with  production  of  acidity, 
.:  :  ^.-.:  .:  >/.  .;:  h.ir.:t:-.s  -a  her.  exp:sed  to  the  air  as  compared  with 
-;;"::.:;  :  ri.;.'  :rfr.i:e^  «.th  ye^st. 

A;  •..:;,;  :-;.=./.  Kfc.s  tresr.  .:r.ger  th^n  other  varieties.     It  has  a 

:..    ..-  :..>:f   >^  ■  .:-.   r.  i*rvt-.   :s  rreferred  by  some  people.     It  is 

v::.  ..>  .^  :.  :::^i:  i,  i.\:i-e  :::  .:s  niar.jfaciure  that  the  bread 

::>    :»  k   :...■.  ; ^  :>  : r c  s;~e:  -es  *::rty  hands  of  the  baker. 

v:    :»;    t^    ;■   ;.-  ::y  •.  i:  t:.£s  .:  jrernis  art  usually  to  be  found 

:..:•    :    :    ■■;::-   :;.   >  .:   r-frs.  rs  "».">:   a.re  ordir-anly  cleanly.     If 

..    ."..  :    >   .    :  :..k:  -.  .- •  :r..si  *r.  rrrrire  bread  it  is  possible 

.  >;->:    c:    •  s    .  :.■:  ; ..  3.' \    ::-   >f    : :   t-htrci:'.os:s,  to  be  intro- 

.:.    ■      V    : -.    :..:^  :  ^i     .:   >      -.     ::■*  i.Lii.v     It  has  been  claimed 

:;.•..>       ;.:..>.  >;:.>;-  r.  *:::  r«e  trir.sxitted  in  this  manner. 

:  ...   ji:      .-.:    r  .  '.    ,. '  •    ^>:-::.'   : :  rs  ier^ti.c  is,  however.  ex- 

^ ;   .    : .    .  ^  :  ■  :  ';■-.:    : .. :     :  .  * . ..  :f»i>.  :  .-Cf the:  With  the  prolonged 

.  -..        .  .  «.     ji   ..:..:..:.    r.  .^:  i:;-Tr-s  lt^z  sp.'^resv.     In  aerated 

.-■.>...;     .  -       :■:.:':■:-.  :':-s>*?..  with  ihe  resali  of  mak-   • 


r:  ;..  ^.s  ritrr.eai  and  the 

vr;  t^.  ni-f  «herj  cx-ked 
».t-i  .r::  ir."'.'^  bread  be- 
.  -N  L.ri  trt-::  ittexpted 
;->  :^  ¥  :r.   hta.rtbLrr:  and 

"  .TL'.  V  r*T.   r;  arse  mea! 

:■  :  *:  :.   r.ic   r-r  ci^ct-r  oi 

>.  fr:  :i-r:  t    :;   :>  *:  the 

•  .  •   :r.>   --i>.  r.    r.t  ai- 

*"....  1  .r  tr. :s  iTiir.T.  er  bv 

:-  ..V  •;  .-;. ;:<;•>  tre  bread 

:   \  .   :■       Ht:  ;t  rv^kers 

■  .  ■    : ":-..    r«::.v>tr      By 

:■*  ;  :*  :   ::*t  >ri<-.:   the 

n    :.:■:.   n^k.^.r   :t 
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der  the  starch  more  soluble,  the  gluten  is  also  easier  dig:ested  after 
fermentation.  Freshly  baked  bread  is  much  less  digestible  than  dry 
bread  for  the  reason  that,  being  more  moist,  it  tends  to  form  a  tena- 
cious bolus  in  the  mouth  which  is  not  readily  mingled  with  the  saliva 
or  other  digestive  secretions.  Dry  bread,  on  the  other  hand»  crum- 
bles into  smaller  particles  which  are  easily  acted  upon  by  the  saliva 
and  pancreatic  juice.  For  the  same  reason,  the  crust  of  bread  is 
mare  digestible  than  the  interior  part  of  the  loaf. 

Spoiled  Bread. — Bread  may  be  unfit  for  use  from  being  made  of 
adulterated  or  too  old  flour,  from  turning  nmr  from  bad  flour  devel- 
oping excess  of  lactic  acid,  from  becoming  bitter  from  bitter  yeasty 
from  becoming  sodden  from  insufficient  fermentation  or  aeration^ 
and  it  may  grow  mouldy  from  exposure  to  air  when  it  is  too  moist. 

**  Most  of  the  diseases  of  the  War  of  i8ia  were  due  to  defective 
food,  and  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  flour  was  at  fault*  In  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  similar  reports  were  often  received  "  (Wood- 
ruff). 

VARIETIES   OF   BREAD   STUFFS* 

Bread  of  different  kinds  constitutes  the  staple  starchy  food  for 
Americans,  as  the  potato  does  for  the  Irish  peasantry  and  macaroni 
for  the  Italians. 

The  quantity  of  bread  consumed  varies  somewhat  with  the  ability 
to  obtain  other  articles  of  diet.  For  example,  persons  residing  in 
large  cities  are  apt  to  eat  a  larger  percentage  of  animal  food  and 
less  bread  stuff  than  those  in  the  country.  The  French  labourer  con- 
sumes daily  eight  hundred  grammes  of  bread  in  the  country  against 
five  hundred  in  the  city.  The  most  important  bread  used,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  nutritive  value  and  the  quantity  consumed,  is 
derived  solely  from  wheat  flour;  but,  for  economical  or  other  reasons, 
this  flour  is  sometimes  advantageously  mixed  with  potatoes  or  bean 
flour.  The  latter,  added  in  the  proportion  of  i  part  to  to  of  wheat, 
gives  a  white  bread  rich  in  nitrogen  and  highly  nutritious.  Corn 
flour  may  be  mixed  in  the  same  proportion. 

Cmmpotiiiim  of  Breads  and  Crackers  of  Various  Kinds  (Clark)* 


Mtneiml 


Wlic*t  bread 

Gfmluun  hreftd  fwbett) 

Rye  bread 

Boston  crackers* 

Soda  cricken ,  • , , , « , 

Pilot  crackera 

Grabant  cracken.. . . . 
Oatmeal  crackers . . . , 
Oj»ter  cmckera. . , . , , 


Water. 

KuuittBta. 

Ptoidii. 

Fals. 

C»rbo- 
hydmtct. 

Per  ctmt. 

PrrctnL 

Prrtfnt, 

PfrtnU. 

/Vrctmi, 

33-51 

67.5 

8.8 

1,9 

55.8 

34  a 

65.8 

9.5 

t.4 

53*3 

30.0 

70.0 

8,4 

D.5 

59-7 

B.3 

91.8 

10.7 

9  9 

68*8 

8.0 

91,0 

10.3 

9-4 

70.5 

7.9 

92    I 

12,4 

4-4 

74.  a 

5,0 

9S  0 

9.8 

13-5 

69.7 

4.9 

95.1 

10,4 

'^•Z 

69.6 

3-8 

96.2 

11.3 

4-8 

77-5 

P\trcwni. 
I.O 
1.6 

1-4 

2.4 

1.8 
I.I 
2.0 

1-4 
2.6 
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Wheaten  Flour  and  Bread. — In  the  average  composition  of 
wheaten  bread  nitrogen  exists  in  the  proportion  of  i  part  to  21  of 
carbon  ( Yeo).  Besides  the  deficiency  in  nitrogen,  there  is  but  a  trace 
of  fat  in  refined  flour,  and  but  little  mineral  matter. 

About  seventy-five  million  barrels  of  flour  are  made  per  year  ia 
the  United  States. 

The  best  wheaten  flour  for  wholesome  bread  should  be  of  a  slight 
yellowish-white  tinge,  and  not  too  fine.  The  colour  fades  as  the 
flour  becomes  dry. 

Yellow  flour  is  sweeter  and  more  nutritious  than  white  pastry 
flour,  although  it  makes  a  darker  bread.  The  flour  contains  10  to  11 
per  cent  of  gluten.  Such  flour  when  mixed  with  water  should  form 
a  dough  which  is  both  coherent  and  ductile.  These  properties  arc 
due  to  the  gluten  which  it  contains. 

Bread  made  from  good  flour  should  be  porous,  but  not  filled  with 
large  holes,  and  should  have  the  proper  consistence  and  firmness  to 
cut  well  in  thin  slices.  Wheaten  flour  contains  much  less  crude 
gluten  after  thorough  baking,  for  in  the  process  of  strongly  heating 
flours  containing  nitrogenous  material,  the  proteid  as  well  as  the 
starch  bec'omes  more  soluble  in  water  (Leeds). 

Heavy,  sodden  bread  has  been  insufficiently  fermented. 

Tough,  moist,  imperfectly  baked,  or  hot  bread  is  very  apt  to  ex- 
cite further  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  causing  heartburn  and  other 
Nynii>t()ms  of  dyspepsia.  The  digestibility  of  such  bread  is  promoted 
by  lieating  it  to  drive  off  the  moisture,  and  by  spreading  it  well  with 
butler  to  |)revent  it  from  agglutinating  in  the  stomach. 

Water  continues  to  evaporate  from  hot  fresh  bread,  and  such 
brejul  should  not  be  covered  tightly,  or  else  it  becomes  sodden. 

Sf^i/r  htrtui  and  dry  toast  are  both  more  digestible  than  fresh 
bread  In  stale  bread  water  is  evaporated  to  a  great  extent,  so  that 
the  bread  l>eci>mes  friable  and  is  more  readily  masticated  and  mingled 
\\\\\\  dij^estive  fluids.  The  fact  that  stale  bread  on  being  warmed 
ovci  bevomes  softer  is  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  in  dry- 
ing the  water  has  not  all  been  evaporated,  but  that  some  of  it  has 
conUnncxl  wuh  the  tUnjr,  forming  a  new  compound,  which  is  disso- 
*  \Mk\\  bv  the  further  application  of  heat  (Yeo). 

/v  .'Ajw^vc  the  d'.costibility  of  bread  is  still  further  promoted  by 
.»'lla\*M\al  heat  and  the  superficial  layers  are  browned  and  altered  in 
f' »v^M»..  ,ux^\M:;nji  •*  taste  Sv^mewhat  similar  to  caramel.  Water  is 
»  V  M'*'»-^Wvl.  ar.v!  a  s'ue,  it  sufficiently  thin,  bakes  dry  and  crisp 
<hixM^;iuxut.  b;\t  \i  ihvvk,  the  v>;itor  layers  are  scorched  while  the  mass 
x>»0>M\  u^a\  lv.on\e  e\c:t  SvV:er  than  before  toasting. 

'**^   N        vr^  .-\:^.'  .<  a  v',  ccs::b>  form  of  invalid  food,  for  if  the 

b^»M^'\  tv  xp^eavi  ;'^:.\  \»>.*e  :>c  :o.\st  is  quite  hot  it  penetrates  to  the 

'^M,  AUxl  tvth  ta;  vt:\\^>:s  ar,d  starch  crumbs  mutually  protect 
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each  other  from  cohering  in  large  masses.  The  butter»  moreover, 
enables  one  to  eat  more  bread  in  this  form.  The  same  is  true  of 
milk  toast,  and  this  furnishes  in  addition  a  means  of  giving  consid- 
erable milk  lo  patients  who  are  unwilling  to  drink  it, 

Whole-meai  Bread. — For  some  flours  the  whole  of  the  wheat  is 
used,  the  gluten  nitrates  and  phosphates  being  all  retained.  They 
arc  more  delicate  than  oatmeal,  and  more  digestible. 

Wheat  yields  soluble  matter,  such  as  albumin  and  dextrin,  amount- 
ing together  to  about  lo  per  cent,  besides  various  salts.  The  in- 
soluble matter  of  the  grain  is  chiefly  starch  and  gluten,  which  con- 
stitute from  72  to  75  per  cent.  Wheaten  bread  contains  about  25 
per  cent  of  carbon  and  t,2  per  cent  of  nitrogen  (or  about  8  per  cent 
of  proteid  material).  The  proportion  which  these  elements  bear  to 
each  other  and  which  is  needed  for  maintenance  of  life  is  carbon 
fifteen  to  nitrogen  one;  hence  it  appears  that  wheaten  bread  alone 
is  Qoi  an  economical  food.  If  man  is  to  live  upon  it  alone  for  any 
length  of  time,  brown  bread  or  Graham  bread  is  belter  than  the  vari- 
eties made  from  fine  flour,  from  which  latter  the  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments have  been  largely  removed  by  milling.  A  "  bread-and-water 
diet "  is  proverbially  a  reducing  diet,  and  as  such  it  is  given  to  in- 
subordinate prisoners  (see  Diet  in  Prisons)^  but  they  cannot  subsist 
upon  it  for  longer  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  most. 

Bread  made  of  whole  meal  is  usually  not  so  light  as  that  made 
with  refined  white  flour.  The  explanation  of  this  is  said  to  be  the 
fact  that  the  silicious  envelope  of  the  grain  contains  a  ferment  resem- 
bling diastase,  which  is  called  cereal  in.  While  the  dough  is  rising, 
this  ferment  acts  upon  a  good  portion  of  the  starch,  forming  viscid 
compounds  of  dextrin  and  sugar,  which  by  agglutination  prevent  the 
carbonic-acid  gas  from  puffing  up  the  bread  as  much  as  it  should. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  too  much  attrition  in  the  mill  ruptures  the  indi* 
iridaal  starch  granules,  and  without  the  use  of  artificial  baking 
powders  the  bread  will  not  be  light  and  wholesome.  "Seconds"  is  a 
medium  ground  flour  which  makes  a  digestible  bread. 

The  British  Commissioners  of  Prisons  recommended  the  use  of 
wholemeal  bread  for  convicts  at  hard  labour  on  account  of  its  greater 
cheapness  and  nutritive  value,  but  advised  a  modification  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  manufacture.  The  dough  is  made  of  flour  from  which  the 
sharps,  etc.,  have  been  removed.  The  latter  are  then  added  and 
mtxetl  thoroughly  with  the  dough  just  before  it  is  ready  for  baking, 
and  it  is  claimed  for  this  process  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  cerea- 
lin  lu  act,  and  consequently  the  bread  is  much  lighter 

Pumf^rnkkei  is  a  German  black  bread  made  with  unbolted  meal 
and  sour  dou|;h.     It  is  somewhat  laxative. 

Zwif^k  is  a  thoroughly  dry  form  of  bread,  which  is  very  whole- 
some for  mvalids.     It  contains  about  16  per  cent  of  solids. 


izS  f:-:ds  .\xd  fo^d  freparatioxs. 

Gr^z-ham  T^txJ—yc  called  after  SylTcstcr  Grahani.  who  advocated 

its  ::se — i:f  ers  frcz:  white  wheat  bread  bj  containing  the  outer  coal- 
:r.g:s  of  the  wheat  kertiel.  cal.eci  bran,  which  contain  a  larger  percent- 
ile of  alb-::::- :-5  =ater:a:  and  of  phosphate.  The  bran,  however. 
wh::e  icr.taiii:^^  serT-.ceab.e  toed  products,  is  so  difficult  of  digestion 
that  It  te-.is  to  irr.tate  the  niccous  membrane  of  the  intestine  and 
Increase  peristaltic  actios.  For  this  reason  it  \s  more  laxative  than 
wh:t*  wheat  bread,  but  also  less  autritioos. 

It  is  a  popw'.ar  idea  that  coarse  bread,  black  bread,  whole-meal 
bread,  e::..  are  more  cutntious  than  the  bread  made  from  refined 
wh::e  wheaten  dour  or  delicate  French  breads.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily tr-e.  ar.d  much  depends  cpon  the  digestive  organs  of  the  in- 
dlvidua'..  There  are  peasants  m  Europe  who  can  thnve  upon  the 
coarsest  forms  of  sour,  black  bread,  and  there  are  others  who  can 
uic  difcrer.t  forms  of  fermenting  foods  and  beverages  which  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  them  would  prove  most  injurious.  Such  generali- 
sations cannot  be  made,  for  much  depends  upoa  the  condition  of 
i:fc  of  the  individual  and  the  general  habit  of  his  digestive  organs. 
Wheat  bran  cc-ntains  about  15  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  material,  3.5 
per  cent  of  fatty  matter,  and  6  to  7  per  cent  of  mineral  substance, 
mainly  phosphates  lYeo),  all  of  which  materials^  from  a  purely  theo- 
retical standpoint,  should  be  nutritious,  but,  practically,  little  bran 
IS  absorbed,  and  it  is  often  irritating,  especially  where  feebleness  of 
the  rj:jrest:ve  organs  exist. 

Accorriing  to  Bauer,  **  with  wheaten  bread,  rice,  macaroni,  etc., 
the  •,a'b'/-.y»Jrates  are  utilised  to  within  0.8  or  1.6  per  cent,  whereas 
of  bla'.k  bread,  potatoes,  and  the  like,  8  to  18  per  cent  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate^i  are  passed  with  the  fasces." 

D'-o^rtLaUd  flour  is  prepared  by  special  methods  of  grinding  with 
the  object  of  removing  two  or  three  of  the  outermost  and  toughest 
f.overm;(<^  of  the  grain,  but  not  the  inner  envelope.  Yeo  says  of 
hre.id  ma'le  from  such  flour,  that  while  it  may  be  suitable  **for 
y'iir.i^  and  growing  persons  with  sound  and  active  digestion,'*  it  may 
*•  prove  very  indigestible  to  adults  leading  sedentary  lives.  It  makes 
a  lirea'l  uhich  i^  usually  heavier,  moister,  and  of  closer  texture  than 
that  ma'lr  from  the  finest  wheat  flour." 

When  (Ji;(e^tiori  is  not  vigorous,  it  is  better  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary nitrogen')ii>  material  from  animal  sources.  The  special  uses  of 
rr.ar-ic  formic  of  bread  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  treatment  of 
r.nristipation. 

'1  he  portion  of  grain  which  is  useless  in  the  diet  of  man  is  whole- 
some for  'some  of  the  lower  animals,  who  can  convert  it  into  flesh,  to 
be  eventually  eaten  by  man. 

Gluten  Bread.— Bread  made  from  gluten  flour  is  useful  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  obesity,  and  is  given  to  diabetics.     It  may  be 
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toasted  like  ordinary  bread.  The  best  bread  of  this  kiiid  is  made  in 
Paris,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  contain  considerable  starch. 

P^lu^sk^s  is  a  gluten  food  which  is  said  by  those  interested  in  i(s 
manufacture  to  contain  only  0,4  per  cent  of  starch.  The  name  indi- 
cates **  much  nourishment/*  It  is  given  to  diabetics  in  doses  of  one 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  in  milk. 

Rye  Bread. — Next  to  wheat,  rye  is  the  most  important  bread- 
making  flour,  although  it  is  less  digestible  for  invalids,  and  it  may  be 
mixed  with  wheat  flour  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  fresh  longer  than  pure  wheaten 
bread,  and  if  well  made  it  is  wholesome  and  somewhat  more  laxative, 
but  contains  much  less  gluten  than  white  bread  from  wheat.  It 
should  be  baked  in  a  hotter  oven  to  ensure  its  digestibility. 

Biscuits,  Pastry,  Puddings,  etc— In  addition  to  bread,  an 
almost  innumerable  variety  of  biscuits,  cakes^  pastry,  tarts,  pies,  etc, 
arc  prepared  by  the  addition,  in  various  proportions,  of  flour,  milk, 
cream,  butter,  or  other  fat,  sugar,  eggs,  flavouring  extracts,  and 
fruttf  such  as  raisins. 

For  making  pastry,  cake,  and  puddings  of  different  kinds,  the 
'  finer  grades  of  wheat  Hour  are  usually  employed,  although  corn  and 
Indian  meal  are  sometimes  used. 

The  dough  is  raised  in  such  preparations  by  the  help  of  yeast, 

alcohol,  fat,  baking  powders,  or  whipped  white  of  ^gg.     A  hot  fire 

is  used  in  the  cooking,  and  the  puddrngs  are  either  baked,  boiled,  or 

.steamed,  so  that  the  flour  is  altered  by  the  heat  in  much  the  same 

manner  as  in  the  manufacture  of  bread. 

These  foods  vary  so  much  in  richness  and  digestibility  that  it  is 
difficult  to  formulate  any  definite  rules  for  their  use.  In  general, 
they  must  be  avoided  by  all  persons  having  indigestion,  dyspepsia. 
Of,  in  fact,  any  severe  illness;  but  farinaceous  puddings,  simply  made 
and  thoroughly  cooked,  with  the  addition  of  eggs  and  milk,  play  an 
important  part  in  hospital  dietaries,  and  are  very  good  foods  for 
convalescents. 

Boiled  or  steamed  puddings,  being  unfermented  and  surrounded 
with  abundant  water,  are  very  likely  to  be  sodden  or  stringy,  and 
therefore  wholly  indigestible. 

Pastry,  even  when  light,  is  apt  to  be  too  rich,  and  if  not  well 
cooked  it  is  sodden  or  tough  and  almost  certain  to  disagree,  mainly 
because  of  the  changes  which  the  high  grade  of  heat  produces  in  the 
butter  or  other  fats  used  in  its  preparation. 
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PREPARED   FARINACEOUS  FOODS. 
(Often  called  ''Infant  Foods  "  or  *" Prepared  Bafy  Faods.") 

Prepared  farinaceous  foods  are  made  by  the  following  methods: 
I.  Application  of  heat  alone.  2.  Digestion  with  malt  or  diastase 
combined  with  heat.  3.  After  dextrinisation,  the  food  is  evaporated 
with  milk  or  cream. 

The  prepared  farinaceous  foods  may  be  eaten  alone  or  diluted 
with  water,  but  they  are  usually  given  to  invalids  in  a  cup  of  broth 
or  beef  tea,  which  disguises  their  sweetness.  The  sweeter  varieties 
are  best  combined  with  milk. 

I.  Farinaceous  Foods  prepared  by  Heat  alone. — Flour  ball,  Ridge's 
Food,  Blair's  Wheat  Food,  Schumacher's  Food,  Imperial  Granoin, 
and  Robinson's  Patent  Barley  are  examples  of  this  class. 

Wheat  and  oats  are  sometimes  prepared  by  roasting  (not  steam- 
ing), a  process  which  removes  all  moisture  besides  producing  some 
chemical  changes  in  the  fats  and  starches.  Cereals  treated  in  this 
manner  will  keep  from  moulding  in  any  climate,  and  are  both  diges- 
tible and  nutritious. 

Imperial  Granum  is  a  type  of  a  large  class  of  prepared  foodf. 
the  basis  of  which  is  starch,  which  has  been  modified,  it  is  claiflMd. 
so  as  to  render  it  easily  digestible.     Such  foods  are  often  fed  to 
very  young  infants,  but  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made,  for  theii 
digestive  apparatus  is  wholly  unfit  to  deal  with  starch  in  any  forir 
The  human  infant  is  designed  to  be  nursed  at  the  breast  for  thr 
first  year  of  life,  and  Nature  has  furnished  ample  food  for  it  wfaii. 
is  wholly  devoid  of  starch.     The  saliva  and  pancreatic  secretiu. 
upon  which  the  digestion  of  starches  depends  are  not  fitted  for  Ih 
work  at  all  during  the  first  eight  or  nine  months  of  life,  and  the 
only  partially,  hence  starchy  foods,  "  farinaceous  baby  foods," sbou. 
never  be  given  at  all  before  that  age  as  foods^  and  should  only  1 
used  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  as  mechanical  diluents  of  milk.     lb>i 
over,  in  such  simple  starchy  foods  as  arrowroot  the  propoitioa 
tissue-building  to  heat- producing  foods  is  one  to  twenty,  whertts 
human  milk  it  is  one  to  five  (Starr).     Even  when  the  starch  of  : 
fant  foods  is  rendered  soluble  or  dextrinised  orconverted  int04|ilg'' 
the  absorption  of  too  much  of  such  material  diverts  enei|;|KVhi^ 
can  be  better  employed  in  controlling  metabolism  in  other  VHTB  t* 
removing  waste. 

Granum  is  composed  of  over  three  fourths  starch,  1 
fine  flour.     One  teaspoonful  of  it  should  go  to  each  thr 
water,  in  which  it  is  boiled  for  ^m*  m^nntes.    An  eqn^^ 
milk  is  then  to  be  addf  moat  be  \ 

five  minutes. 
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The  mixture  may  sometimes  be  fed  to  infants  after  the  eighth  or 
ninth  month,  but  only  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

FUmr  ball  is  prepared  by  boiling  wheat  flour  .tied  in  a  bag,  with 
the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  dextrin,  and  it  is  a  popular  belief 
that  this  conversion  is  almost  if  not  quite  complete;  but  Leeds  has 
shown  by  recent  analyses  that  even  after  seventy-five  hours  of  con- 
tinuous boiling  the  percentage  of  soluble  carbohydrates  is  increased 
by  only  0.05  of  i  per  cent,  whereas  some  of  the  prepared  foods  con- 
tain from  two  to  six  times  as  much  soluble  carbohydrate  as  wheat 
flour. 

Flour  ball  tastes  flat  and  insipid,  owing  to  the  long  boiling  dis- 
solving out  fat,  soluble  albuminoids,  and  salts  (Leeds). 

Starr  gives  the  following  rule  for  the  making  of  flour  ball : 

Tie  one  pound  of  unbolted  wheat  flour  firmly  in  a  pudding  bag 
and  boil  for  ten  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  will  be  found,  on 
opening  the  bag,  that  the  outer  layer  of  the  ball  is  doughy,  while  the 
interior  is  hard  and  dry,  it  having  been  baked  by  the  long-continued 
heat.  This  hard  mass  may  be  used  for  infant  feeding  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  year,  but  it  should  not  be  given  more  than  twice  a 
day.  The  flour  ball  is  grated  fine,  and  it  may  then  be  prepared, 
according  to  Starr's  rule,  as  follows :  "  Rub  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
powder  with  a  tablespoonful  of  milk  into  a  smooth  paste,  then  add  a 
second  tablespoonful  of  milk,  constantly  rubbing  until  a  cream-like 
mixture  is  obtained.  Pour  this  into  8  ounces  of  hot  milk,  stirring 
well,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use." 

The  flour  ball  thus  prepared  is  quite  digestible,  and  it  prevents 
the  formation  of  large  curds  of  milk.  But  its  usefulness  as  a  means 
of  giving  dextrin  to  invalids  in  cases  of  feeble  gastric  power  is  se- 
riously called  in  question  by  Leeds's  analysis. 

As  a  diluent  of  milk  it  is  much  cheaper  for  the  poor  than  the  pre- 
pared amylaceous  foods  which  are  on  sale. 

2.  Farinaceous  foods  digested  with  malt  or  diastase  with  heat  are 
often  called  "  Liebig's  Foods." 

Liebig's  foods  are  made  of  equal  quantities  of  wheat  flour  and 
barley  malt,  with  bran,  and  i  per  cent  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium. 
These  ingredients  are  mixed  into  a  paste  with  water  and  digested 
for  several  hours  at  fixed  temperatures,  until  the  starch  is  trans- 
formed into  soluble  carbohydrates,  maltose,  and  dextrin.  The  food 
is  strained,  pressed,  and  extracted  with  warm  water,  evaporated, 
dried,  and  pulverised,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Examples  of  Liebig's  type  of  dextrinised  foods  are :  Mellin's  Food, 
Horlick's  Food,  Savory  and  Moore's  Infant  Food. 

According  to  Leeds's  analysis,  the  best  samples  of  '^Mellin's  and 
Horlick's  foods  contain  no  starch,  but  a  large  percentage  (Mellin's 
68,18  per  cent,  Horlick's  76.83)  of  soluble  carbohydrates,  and  about 
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lo  per  cent  each  of  albuminoids — if  the  process  is  complete.  Savory 
and  Moore's  food  he  finds  contains  considerable  starch. 

Mellin's  Food  .consists  of  brown  sweetish  granules,  easily  soluble 
in  both  hot  and  cold  water,  milk,  etc.  It  is  made  of  coarsely  ground 
wheaten  flour  with  the  addition  of  malt  and  potash.  It  is  then 
digested  with  water  at  a  moderate  temperature  to  form  dextrin  and 
sugar.  Afterwards  it  is  strained  through  sieves  and  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  pan. 

Mellin's  Food  is  often  fed  to  infants,  but  it  contains  too  much 
sugar  without  fat  for  a  wholesome  baby's  food  for  continued  use  in 
quantity.  About  one  teaspoonful  is  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water 
and  half  a  pint  of  milk.  It  may  be  resorted  to  temporarily  when 
good  cow's  milk  cannot  be  obtained. 

Benger's  Food  is  a  preparation  of  wheaten  flour  to  which,  after 
cooking,  pancreatic  extract  is  added.  When  mixed  with  warm  milk 
both  milk  and  flour  are  newly  digested.  A  tablespoonful  of  the  food 
is  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  cold  milk.  Then  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
milk  or  milk  and  water  is  slowly  stirred  in.  Further  pancreatinisa- 
tion  is  then  arrested  by  boiling  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The 
preparation  has  no  bad  taste  and  is  a  nutritious  and  digestible  food 
in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  phthisis,  dyspepsia,  etc. 

3.  Foods  which  are  Dextrinised  and  then  Evaporated  with  Milk  or 
Cream. — These  are  sometimes  called  "  milk  foods."  Such  are  Lac- 
tated  Food,  Malted  Milk,  Loeflund's  Cream  Emulsion,  Nestl6*s  Food, 
Gerber's  Food. 

The  general  process  by  which  foods  of  this  class  are  made  is  as 
follows : 

Wheaten  or  other  flour  is  first  made  into  dough,  baked,  ground, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  condensed  milk  or  cream,  and  then  dried  at 
a  moderate  temperature.  By  addition  of  malt  or  diastase  the  starch 
is  partially  converted  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  and  the  albuminoids 
are  rendered  slightly  more  soluble,  the  casein  is  dried,  and  the  lact- 
albumin  is  precipitated. 

One  form  of  **  cereal  milk  "  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  wheat  and 
barley  meal  with  milk. 

It  is  claimed  for  some  of  the  malted  foods  prepared  for  infant 
and  invalid  use  that  the  artificial  digestion  is  not  wholly  completed, 
and  this  is  said  to  be  an  advantage  in  stimulating  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

Malted  milk  is  a  powdered  sterilised  preparation  of  pure  cow's 
milk  and  extracts  of  malted  barley  and  wheat,  the  starch  of  which 
has  been  converted  into  dextrin.     The  mixture  is  dried  in  vacuo. 

The  casein  of  the  milk  is  predigested  by  a  vegetable  ferment. 
The  preparation  keeps  well  while  hermetically  sealed,  and  when  re- 
quired for  use  for  an  infant,  from  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls  are  dis- 
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solved  in  from  eight  tablespoonfuls  to  a  half  pint  of  water.  For 
adults,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powder  in  a  half  pint  of  water  make 
the  strength  of  cow*s  milk.  The  idea  upon  which  this  preparation  is 
based  is  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  human  milk  which  will  keep  well, 
which  can  be  quickly  made  ready  for  use,  and  in  which  dextrin  takes 
ihc  place  of  additional  fat. 

It  resembles  Mellin*s  Food  somewhat,  except  that  it  contains 
90me,  though  not  enough  fat.  It  is  used  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion. It  makes  a  belter  invalid  food  for  adults  than  for  infants,  and 
I  have  known  patients  with  enteric  fever  and  severe  ga&tro*intestinal 
disorder  take  it  with  benefit, 

Nestii'i  Food  is  prepared  in  Switzerland,  at  Vevey,  from  sterilised 
fresh  cow*s  milk  to  which  wheaten  bread  crust  is  added  after  dex- 
trinisation  by  additional  heat.  Cane  sugar  is  then  mixed  in,  and  the 
mass  is  Anally  dried,  pulverised,  and  hermetically  sealed  in  tin  cans. 

For  use  it  merely  requires  dilution  with  water. 

Carnricks  food  is  composed  of  evaporated  or  desiccated  milk 
partly  peptontsed  and  thoroughly  sterilised  by  heat,  45  parts;  dextrin 
and  soluble  starch,  45  parts;  milk  sugar,  10  parts. 

Bread  JtUy, — A  bread  jelly  may  be  made  to  add  to  milk  for 
invalids  and  for  use  while  weaning  infants  who  are  old  enough  to 
digest  a  little  starch — t.  e.,  over  one  year  of  age.  The  crumb  of 
stale  bread  is  broken  into  small  fragments  and  covered  with  boiling 
water,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  soak  until  well  macerated.  The 
water  is  then  strained  off,  fresh  water  is  added,  and  the  mass  is  boiled 
until  quite  soft.  On  cooling,  a  jelly  forms  which  may  be  mixed  with 
milk  in  any  desired  proportion. 

Farina  i.s  a  general  name  meaning  flour,  and  is  defined  by  Web- 
ster as  "the  flour  of  any  species  of  corn  or  starchy  root";  but  in 
England  the  term  corn  itself  is  applied  to  wheat,  or  used  as  a  general 
name  for  any  grain  growing  in  ears.  Farina  as  sold  by  grocers  in 
this  country  is  often  made  from  wheat,  but  much  of  the  gluten  and 
bran  has  been  separated,  rendering  it  less  nutritious  than  whole 
wheat.  In  cases  of  diarrhcea  it  is  more  bland  and  less  irritating 
than  whole  wheat. 

The  name  farina  is  also  applied  to  fine  white  potato  starch,  which 
forms  a  jelly  when  cooked,  like  arrowroot. 

IVheaiena  is  a  nutritious  food  containing  all  the  wheat  berry  ex- 
cepting the  husk,  and  thereby  differing  from  finer  preparations  in 
which  the  layer  of  gluten  cells  is  removed  with  the  bran.  The  starch 
granules,  moreover,  have  been  ruptured  by  heat.  It  is  commonly 
eaten  as  a  thin  mush  or  porridge. 

Crackers, ^Crackers,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  attained 
special  reputation  in  the  United  States,  are  now  made  in  great  varie- 
ties both  as  to  hardness,  digestibility,  and  flavour. 
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All  kinds  of  crackers  enter  more  into  the  dietary  in  America 
England  (where  they  are  called  "biscuits")  than  in  any  other  co 
try.     The    lighter  forms  of   sugar   wafers  are  nutritious   and  very 
easily  digested   by  invalids   having  mild    gastric  disorder^  for  the 
starch  has  been  well  torrefied. 

Generally  speakings  crackers  are  quite  as  digestible  as  ^ood 
bread,  and  the  simplest  forms,  such  as  water  crackers  or  milk  crack- 
ers, are  made  with  ilour  and  water  or  milk,  to  which  a  liltle  salt  is 
added,  after  which  they  are  baked  in  flat  shapes  so  as  to  become 
hard  and  more  or  less  brittle.  Soda  is  sometimes  added.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  have  them  less  friable,  butter  may  be  added  in  small 
quantity.  The  unleavened  preparations  known  as  "  ship  biscuits," 
**  hard-tack,*' and  "pilot  biscuits,**  which  form  an  important  article 
of  diet  for  sailors  at  sea,  are  manufactured  upon  these  principles. 

Ship  InutiiH  are  so  dry  and  firm  that  they  are  much  less  bulky 
than  bread,  and  it  is  estimated  that  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  such 
biscuits  is  equivalent  to  one  pound  of  bread  in  actual  nutritive  value 
(Veo). 

All  biscuits,  if  kept  long  exposed  to  the  air,  become  exceedingly  ^ 
dry  and  tasteless,  although  they  do  not  readily  mould.     Owing  to  ■ 
their  hardness  and  unpalatableness  when  long  kept,  it  is  found  in- 
expedient  to  give  them  to  soldiers  or  sailors  to  the  exclusion  of  fresh 
bread  whenever  the  latter  can  be  obtained.     The  biscuits  known  as  ■ 
**  hard-tack  '*  are  usually  made  ^s^  inches  square  and  are  perforated    ' 
with  small  holes.     They  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  well  for  a 
very  long  time  and  remaining  edible,  although  ihey  arc  not  very 
palatable  even  when  fresh.     They  are  extremely  tough,  and  require 
soaking  in  milk  or  water  before  they  can  be  eaten. 

Semolina  is  a  name  having  two  applications.  In  France  it  de- 
notes the  hard  central  substance  of  the  wheat  grains  which  are 
retained  in  the  bolting  machine  after  separation  of  the  finer  por* 
tton  which  has  passed  through ;  but  in  Italy  the  word  is  used  to 
denote  the  finer  portion  itself,  consisting  of  fine  hard  granules 
rounded  by  grinding.  The  larger  sizes  contain  more  gluten  than 
flour,  and  may  be  used  to  thicken  soups.  The  granules  swell  m 
water.  When  the  grinding  and  sifting  process  is  carried  still 
further  the  starch  granules  are  obtained  in  the  fine  powder  wbich 
constitutes  flour. 

Semolino  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  what  arc 
called  "alimentary  pastes,"  such  as  macaroni. 

Macaroni  is  made  by  mixing  semolino  made  from  hard  flinty 
wheat  into  a  paste  which  is  kneaded  and  put  into  a  cylinder,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  pierced  with  holes.  A  piston  descends  in  the 
cylinder,  and  the  paste  issues  from  the  perforations  in  the  form  of 
long  thin  tubes,  which  are  cooled  by  a  ventilator,  cut  in  lengths,  and 
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dried  on  screens.  As  much  as  twenty  million  pounds  of  macaroni 
are  manufactured  annually  in  Lyons  alone.  It  contains  16  to  18 
per  cent  of  gluten,  whereas  bread  holds  10  to  11  per  cent. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  says,  in  speaking  of  macaroni,  which  is 
rather  a  form  of  gluten  than  of  starch,  that,  '*  weight  for  weight,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  not  less  valuable  for  flesh-making  purposes  in 
the  animal  economy  than  beef  or  mutton.  Most  people  can  digest 
it  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  meat ;  it  offers,  therefore,  an  admi- 
rable substitute  for  meat,  particularly  for  lunch  or  midday  meals." 

After  thorough  soaking  and  when  well  cooked  by  boiling  or 
stewing  in  milk  or  stock  it  is  very  nutritious,  and  it  is  often  agree- 
ably combined  with  cheese,  although  this  is  not  advised  for  persons 
with  feeble  digestive  power.  Cooked  alone  with  boiling  water,  maca- 
roni is  by  many  regarded  as  tasteless;  and  as  the  art  of  cooking  it 
properly  is  less  understood  in  this  country  than  in  Italy,  it  is  not  so 
favourite  an  article  of  diet  as  it  might  be. 

The  use  of  Italian  pastes — macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  vermicelli — 
in  this  country  is  extensive,  but  by  no  means  as  much  so  as  their 
intrinsic  value  deserves.  They  are  manufactured  from  flour  from 
which  the  starch  has  been  in  part  removed,  and  hence  contain  a 
relatively  larger  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter.  While  being  very 
wholesome  they  are  tough,  and  require  prolonged  cooking.  The 
vermicelli  which  is  sold  in  the  form  of  letters,  to  use  in  soups, 
cannot  be  boiled  sufficiently  to  be  thoroughly  digestible  unless  the 
letters  lose  their  shape. 

Buckwheat. — Buckwheat,  or  blackwheat  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  indigenous  to  temperate  climates,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  worl4,  notably  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Brittany,  it  constitutes  a 
staple  of  diet,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  the  least  important  of 
the  cereals,  and  is  used  rather  as  a  luxury  for  making  griddle  cakes. 
The  buckwheat  produced  in  the  United  States  is  mainly  raised  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  the  New  England  States. 
Buckwheat  bread  is  nutritious,  but  it  crumbles  and  does  not  keep 
well. 

Scya  bread  is  made  from  an  oily  pea  which  grows  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  is  used  sometimes  by  diabetics,  for  it  contains  over 
une-third  part  of  gluten  and  but  1.17  per  cent  of  glucose. 

M nut  and  sorghum  2iXt  grown  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  to  some  extent  in  southern  Europe.  In  Russia  millet  is 
sold  as  a  white  meal.  White  sorghum,  which  is  a  grass  or  cane,  is 
converted  into  flour  called  doura,  and  in  Africa,  mingled  with  barley, 
it  is  distilled  into  beer.  A  fine  quality  of  alcohol  may  be  made  from 
it.  In  the  United  States  it  is  mainly  grown  for  molasses  and  sirup; 
sugar  is  also  made  from  it.  Bread  made  from  either  millet  or  sor- 
ghum meal  is  fairly  palatable  and  nutritious  when  warm,  but  when 
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it  becomes  cold  it  grows  dark  and  crumbles.  The  grains  are  hulled 
like  barley  and  are  ground  into  flour,  which  is  either  eaten  pure  or 
mixed  with  bread.  Millet  is  a  grass  raised  largely  in  India,  China, 
Egypt,  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
There  are  many  sub-varieties.  It  contains,  on  an  average,  over  7 
per  cent  of  fat,  nearly  10  per  cent  each  of  proteid  and  dextrin,  60 
per  cent  of  starch,  and  2  of  sugar  (Parkes). 

Rye. — Rye  may  be  said  to  stand  very  close  to  wheat  in  impor- 
tance as  a  food.  In  Europe  it  is  more  in  use  for  bread  making  than 
in  this  country,  where  it  is  mainly  eaten  by  the  Germans.  In  Ger- 
many the  rye  production  is  double  that  of  wheat,  and  in  Russia  it 
is  three  times  greater.  Former  generations  lived  almost  entirely 
upon  rye  in  France,  as  they  did  upon  oats  in  Scotland  and  parts  of 
England,  wheat  being  an  almost  unobtainable  luxury. 

Rye  yields  a  coarser,  darker  bread  than  wheat,  but  is  about 
equally  nutritious,  although  not  always  so  digestible,  and  it  is 
somewhat  laxative.  In  general,  the  statements  made  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  (pp.  119-121)  in  regard  to  bread  making,  etc.,  with  wheaten 
flour,  may  be  applied  to  rye  flour. 

Rye  bread  contains  less  gluten  than  wheaten  bread,  and  it  takes 
less  time  to  raise  and  bake  it,  provided  the  oven  is  very  hot.  If 
properly  made  it  is  easily  assimilated,  and  many  like  its  taste. 

Rye  is  often  combined  with  wheat  in  France,  under  the  name 
of  m^teil^  and  in  Spain  and  Greece  a  mixture  of  the  same  name  is 
made  with  barley  instead  of  wheat. 

Com. — Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  very  extensively  grown  in  tem- 
perate and  warm  climates  all  over  the  world.  It  may  be  dried, 
parched,  and  roasted  whole,  or  ground  into  meal  of  various  degrees 
of  fineness. 

According  to  Clark  (Tenth  United  States  Census  Reports,  volume 
on  Agriculture),  the  average  annual  crop  of  corn  in  the  United 
States  alone  is  over  one  and  a  half  billion  bushels,  and  72,000,000 
cans  of  cdrn  are  prepared,  the  latter  representing  the  harvest  of 
40,000  acres. 

There  are  some  300  varieties  of  corn,  but  the  common  kinds 
are  known  simply  as  white,  yellow,  and  red. 

The  chief  preparations  of  corn  are  hominy,  samp,  corn  meal, 
cracked  corn,  cereaiine,  and  maizena  (a  South  American  corn  meal, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  drink  called  ^^chicca*'). 

Aside  from  its  use  as  a  food,  corn  furnishes  alcohol  and  liquor, 
as  well  as  glucose  and  starch. 

Chittenden  and  Osborn  have  made  an  elaborate  research  into 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  "  proteids  of  the  corn  or  maize 
kernel  "  (American  Chemical  Journal,  vol.  xiii,  Nos.  7  and  8,  and 
vol.  xiv,  No.  i).      These  consist  of  "three  globulins,  one  or  more 
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albumins,  and  an  alcohol-soluble  proteid"  called  maize  6brin  or 
3tcin. 

Corn  is  a  wholesome  cereal,  for  it  contains  considerable  fat  and 
protcid  as  well  as  starch,  and  it  furnishes  abundant  energy,  produc- 
ing heal.  It  is  very  fattening  for  both  the  lower  animals  and  man. 
In  the  Southern  Stales  and  in  France  it  is  largely  fed  to  horses. 

As  a  vegetable,  corn  is  less  used  in  Europe  than  in  America, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  prevalent  idea  that  it  is  a  hog's  food, 
although  corn  meal  is  employed  for  baking  into  cakes  and  to  mix 
with  flour  in  bread  making.  Eaten  as  a  vegetable,  unless  very  young 
and  tender,  corn  is  one  of  the  least  digestible  foods,  and  canned  corn 
is  notoriously  so.  This  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  toughness  of  the 
husk  of  the  kernel,  which  often  is  found  in  the  f^ces  practically 
unaltered  by  its  transit  through  the  body.  Hence  it  may  cause 
flatulency,  indigestion,  and  diarrhoea. 

Corn  mealy  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  digestible,  and,  like  oat* 
meal,  is  somewhat  laxative.  As  compared  with  wheaten  flour,  it 
contains  more  fat,  having  about  9  per  cent,  but  it  is  deflcient  in 
salts.     It  makes  a  dry,  friable  bread. 

Samp  is  a  very  digestible  form  of  corn  when  well  boiled. 

When  maize  becomes  mouldy  it  causes  the  disease  known  as 
pellagra  (see  Diet  in  Pellagra). 

Foienta  is  a  maize  meal  extensively  used  in  Italy,  The  finest 
variety  of  corn  meal,  or  rather  of  cornstarch,  is  very  white  and  soft, 
and  consists  almost  wholly  of  starch. 

Indian  corn-starch  contains  53  per  cent  of  starch.  The  best 
grades  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  arrowroot,  and  make  a  wholesome 
invalid  food. 

The  coarser  meal,  called  Indian  meal,  is  yellow  and  granular. 
Corn  is  also  used  for  the  manufacture  of  commercial  starch. 

Muth  is  made  of  well-ground  corn  meal.  The  cereal  is  boiled  in 
salted  water,  and  when  cooked  is  not  pasty,  but  mixes  well  with 
cream,  and  is  very  digestible  and  nutritious. 

Rict, — Although  less  eaten  in  this  country  than  wheat,  corn# 
and  rye,  except  in  the  Southern  States,  rice  constitutes  the  staple 
food  of  a  majority  of  the  world's  inhabitants.  Asia  produces  most 
of  the  rice  consumed,  but  a  little  is  grown  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Portugal.  According  to  Clark  (Tenth  United  States  Census  Re- 
port on  Agriculture),  **  in  Asia  a  large  part  of  the  population  con- 
sume two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  per  head  a  year,"  and 
nearly  two  billion  pounds  are  used  per  year  in  Europe.  In  the 
United  States,  where  rice  was  first  introduced  in  1694,  it  is  chiefly 
^rown  in  South  Carolina.  There  are  several  hundred  varieties  of 
rice,  the  two  principal  classes  being  the  dry  or  mountain  rice,  and 
the  wet  rice,  which  grows  in  flat  marshland,  periodically  inundated. 
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Both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  make  a  wine  from  rice,  and  a 
vinegar  can  also  be  obtained. 

The  native  Oriental  method  of  treating  rice  is  to  beat  the  ker- 
nels of  grain  out  of  their  husks  in  wooden  mortars,  and  for  European 
markets  they  are  glazed  by  shaking  in  a  sheepskin-lined  drum 
(Clark).  They  are  also  bleached,  and  may  be  broken  after  de- 
cortication and  ground  into  a  Aour. 

Rice  contains  more  starch  than  any  other  cereal — from  75  to  85 
per  cent — and  is  an  exceedingly  digestible  form  of  starch  for  in- 
valids when  properly  cooked,  so  that  the  individual  grains  are 
swollen  or  softened.  This  object  is  best  attained  by  the  process 
of  steaming.  The  digestibility  of  plain  boiled  rice  is  improved  by 
eating  it  wiih  a  little  fresh  butter,  which  coats  the  kernels  and  pre- 
vents their  agglutination  into  a  pasty  mass.  If  the  rice  tastes  in- 
sipid It  may  be  spiced  or  flavoured  with  raisins.  Rice  pudding, 
mi!k  and  rice,  and  rice  with  beefsteak  juice  constitute  excellent 
ivwis  fv^r  yvV,;njT^  growing  children,  and  for  use  in  convalescence 
ffv^iTi  :ypho:J  fever,  diarrhvYas,  and  many  other  diseases.  It  is  also 
aJYa:::.ij:eo::<  tv^  ear  nee  w;:h  irui:,  such  as  apples  or  prunes. 

K:oe  >hv^»:lJ  r.v^:  be  depenvieJ  upv^n  without  some  form  of  animal 
fvV.:.  :o:  ::  ».\^r.:a:r.s  tv  0  l:::!e  niiroger.  10  satisfy  to  the  needs  of  the 
sv>:e:v. 

S-i"aJ.  .ar-v^:  be  r/.aJe  e.\^ro:r*:caI!y  from  rice,  on  account  of  the 
sn^i  .  .i:v. .',::*.:  .:  r..::v,:e:*  wh:ch  :h:s  cereal  contains,  and  the  con- 
sr.:.:;r  •:  ....  <  :  s: a :...:>  :::  :r.e  <r.a;.^  o:  the  loaf,  and  unless  wheat 
":  r  .i .:  -  :  /.  ■  .*.    .1  -  ^ :'  7 :.;.'.:: : . :: s,  > .:  jh  r rea i  :>  indigestible  and  watery. 

Barley.-  ':^-'  i-  :.i:.K>  ^r  y  ^*  :>e  :v>  wheat  in  nutritive  power, 
a  • .:  : .  .  V :  .■■  :- .1  -  ;  v  :v. :  a  .  . .  <  -  "a  -  r  j.:  e r.  r  .*  ur,  contains  gum.  al bu- 
n:  .  .  >.  >:..  :  \  .-  .:  .■;r\::."  As  .*:r:::\i-e*i  with  wheat,  barley  con - 
:,.    >     ■. .  -:    ..:.  v.-  :>,  .-.   i   "i  jio:  r  e  :c.!-;'.^<e,  less  proteid.  and  less 

'.    t   :  -  .   .  .  -■:    :    .:    :..-  r.     r-i.ii   :rr   :V>>i  is  of  very  ancient 

/.,::      :..:       ^    :...v   :.    :    -    i^-  -.   :.a*.>  ::  tr.e  v^re«ks  and  Hebrews. 

:-   ■.  ■  :    >.::.-■         :^:    ..>:    -■    .-.  :^:.e>  ir^  :he  cheapening  oi 

'.:..::  ..>    :-    ;         " : ;    :.  rr.arit.ve   d^scise,  and    in  the 

>....:-    ....      >    ".:  .>:.-.  :.    t."  jkez   sow;^  and  :n  the 

.:;         '.     >    vr     :    : '-    Vi^'ifj  S:a:e$  ii  is  fed  to 

-.-  ..-  :       >        ..■:    ;  •     ,;;-•.  7^  yorley  corr.  of  ihcir 

.      -     -   ;    -     ■    .      :       ^    ..    .■   :■:      >.:  :•::  -^  :r<=i  :o  r-bb;rf  be- 

:  • ; .      ..  -     ^  ;  -:      :..-_>:::.:    "  is/tj-i  .r.'z  cr  w:re  cljth.   ^ 

;  ■  .  V :-   _      :  \. ;    :    .    J    . ; ' t  XT i  ii^-ce-t  Jrirs 

-      -       :    -    .":         ::-     :    tt-iv  r^  livjure-i  v:"=- 

:  .     :  _    .     -  ::    -         .:      >  v    .  _    :->  J t  »;i:er.  be:,  tmen. 
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minutes,  add  salt,  and  strain.  It  should  be  made  fresh  daily  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  better  than  oatmeal  water  whenever  the 
bowels  are  loose.  The  latter,  made  in  a  similar  manner,  is  to  be 
preferred  when  constipation  exists. 

Oatmeal.— 'Oats  contain  considerable  fat,  proteid  salts,  and  indi- 
gestible cellulose,  in  addition  to  a  large  percentage  of  starch.  They 
have  been  eaten  in  Germany  for  over  a  thousand  years,  and  consti> 
tuted  the  original  grain  food  for  all  Europe. 

Oatmeal  is  much  less  used  than  other  cereals  for  bread  be- 
cause it  lacks  gluten,  although  it  is  still  so  employed  to  a  limited 
extent  among  the  poorer  classes  in  France.  It  makes  a  dark,  bitter 
bread,  but  forms  a  better  porridge  than  can  be  obtained  from  rice  or 
barley.  The  use  of  oatmeal  porridge  by  all  classes  is  very  exten- 
sive throughout  the  United  States,  This  is  largely  attributable  to 
Ibe  improved  methods  of  its  preparation  by  high  milling,  rolling, 
etc.  Scotch  groats  are  prepared  by  removing  the  outer  husk,  leav- 
ing the  grain  almost  whole.  The  grain  is  then  rcground  between 
closer-set  millstones.  It  forms  two  grades  of  meal,  the  coarser  of 
which  is  used  for  porridge  and  the  finer  to  make  bannocks  or  oat- 
meal cakes.  A  good  deal  of  the  oatmeal  sold  in  America  is  identical 
with  Scotch  groats.  True  Scotch  groats  are  heated  by  the  miller 
over  perforated  iron  plates  and  slightly  parched  for  three  or  four 
hours  before  being  ground.  For  those  who  can  digest  oatmeal  well. 
it  ranks  among  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfying  of  foods. 

The   nutritious  value  of  oatmeal   is  great,  but  it  depends  very 
largely  upon   the  skill   with   which  it  is  cooked.      It    is  not    infre- 
quently cooked  in  such  a  manner  that  the  individual  grains  arc  left 
whole,  but  in  this  form  the  flavour  is  less  well  developed   than  it  is 
by  prolonged  cooking;    the  oatmeal  granules  are  much  more  diffi- 
cult of    digestion,    and   are   capable    of    exciting   gastro  intestinal 
frntation    in    feeble  persons.      But  for  many  people   oatmeal  thus 
cooked  possesses  a  decided  advantage  from  the  fact  that  it  is  less 
completely  absorbed,  leaving  a  considerable  residue  which  adds  to 
the  bulk  of  fcBcal  matter,  excites  peristaltic  action,  and  reduces  the 
liability  to  constipation.     For  most  persons,  however,  and  especially 
for    all  those  with  limited  digestive  power,  oatmeal  should   be  so 
thoroughly  cooked   as  to  acquire  the  consistence  which   enables  it 
to     ti^  easily  poured,  and  on  cooling  it  should  form  a  lender,  getat- 
inaus  mass. 

Oatmeal  is  a  very  hearty    food,  and  those  who  eat  much  of  It 
^boi4|^j  jjy^.  jj  vigorous  outdoor  life.     If  ill-cooked  and  if  given  to 
^^y  young  children,  it  occasions  colic,  flatulence,  and  rashes. 

*t  is  best  when  of  recent  crop  and  freshly  ground.     If  it  is  kept 
*^^^    it  absorbs  moisture,  and,  losing  its  delicate  flavour,  becomes 
■  mouldy  and  sour  (Clark). 
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Arrowroot. — Arrcwrooc  is  dcriTcd  from  the  rfaizomata  or  root 
\rr,r,4,i  ''A  iev-ra.  kinds  ■:£  ircpical  planes  j^rown  in  both  the  East  and 
'AV^t  r.-^-es.     The  procs  are  washed,  reduced  to  a  pulp,  strained, 
-Ir :«•?!.  ind  p'il7er.scd  into  a  very  nne  starchy  dour.     The  best  floar 
:  i  marie  from  :he  M^ra/oa  iirundimtcea.     It  is  obtainable  in  market  in 
•:h<»  forai  of  a  nne  white  powder,  and  consists  of  exceptionally  pare 
\rh,r'\T..  the  jjrar.ules  of  which  are  small  and  friable.     It  has  a  very 
't.xcA,  :-..4ipiii  taste,  and  it  is  as  digestible  or  more  so  when  cooked 
•r.A.-.  if. 7  '.ther  starch  which  is  nsed  in  making  gruel  or  jellies  for 
\*-f\.A\.     1.1  :::•»  form  of  a  jcllv  it  keeps  longer  without  souring  than 
'•io  .r..t.- y  o «:.•". ft r  f-:-rds  of  starchy  food,  such  as  the  potato  ;  and  in  bad 
''-ai^'»  of  fly-p'^p'jia,  when  m^ich  gastric  irritation  exists,  it  often  con- 
u.^.tAtn  4  T^rvioeable  article  of  diet.     Arrowroot  is  sometimes  fed  to 
7  0  .r.^   rifir.t-!,  b  .it  it  is  unwhoies^^me  for  them,  and  sours  the  stomach. 

TouS'leS'inois. — Tous-Ies-mois  is  a  starch  derived  from  a  West 
r-.':..ir.   t  ,h>^r  by-   maceration,  straining,  washing,  and  drying.     It  is 
*  ir  :  for  rr,^.  iame  purpose  as  arrowroot.     Its  granules  are  the  larg- 
^  vr  *,i  ar.y  of  the  food  starches,  but  they  are  quite  digestible  an^i 
u  ^'.'.'I'iiii  for  iiivaiids.     They  are  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Salcp.— -"^aiep  is  a  starchy  food  which  is  obtained  from  thctuber- 
r.f  .  'if  '.rrrain  Oriental  orchids.  It  is  a  mixture  of  starch  and  mc-X  * 
'.;..4;f^  Ahy.h  makes  a  useful  demulcent  drink. 

Tapioca,  Cassava. — Tapioca  and  cassava  are  made  from  tht  ^ 
rh./orri.ira  of  th*:  Manioc  uti/issima  (spelled  also  manihot),  a  comm'>  "^^ 
plant  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  It  is  extensively  grown  i  "*^ 
."-j'iiifh  and  Ontral  .\merica.  -\frica,  and  the  West  Indies.  Mani^--'  ' 
tl'inr  forms  the  basi^  of  food  of  the  natives,  and  when  made  int  "* 
brrad  and  rakes  it  replaces  the  wheaten  bread  of  Europe  and  Nort 
.Xrnrru.a.  (,'assava  contains  a  poisonous  juice  that  must  be  fiz^^^ 
drained  off. 
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Tapioca,  which  is  purified  cassava,  is  made,  like  sago,  by  drying 
m  hot  plates,  the  clarified  starch  being  first  heated  into  a  paste  in 

rge  metal  pans.  It  is  an  almost  pure  starch.  The  granules  arc 
^ot  tough,  and  are  very  easily  digested,  so  that  they  form  one  of 
ke  most  useful  of  the  amylaceous  foods  for  persons  with  feeble 
igesttons.     Tapioca  may  be  eaten  alone  in  the  form  of  puddings 

tth  cream  or  flavoured  with  lemon  juice,  wine,  nutmeg  or  other 
pice  or  aromatic,  or  may  be  used  to  thicken  broths  or  soups.    "  Pearl 

pioca  **  is  a  spurious  article  made  from  potato  starch. 
Sago. — ^Sago  is  an  easily  digestible  form  of  starch  derived  from 

le  pith  found  in  the  stem  of  different  varieties  of  palm  from 
iumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  It  is  commonly  sold  in  market  in  a 
granular  form,  and  is  known  as  "pearl  sago.'*  This  is  prepared  by 
dding  water  to  sago  Rour  so  as  to  form  a  paste  which  is  run  through 
icves  to  granulate  it.  The  spherical  form  of  the  granules  is  ac- 
uircd  by  allowing  them  to  fall  into  a  shallow^  iron  pan  held  over  a 

'e»  Sago  is  made  with  milk,  cream,  and  eggs  into  nutritious  pud- 
togs,  and  it  may  be  used  to  thicken  broths  and  soups  of  various 
tinds.  It  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  somewhat  more  delicate  than 
lapioca,  and  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  invalid  dietary. 

Iceland  moss  {Cetrana)  is  a  lichen  sometimes  employed  as  food 
rftcr  purifying  it  by  washing.  It  contains  at  first  various  bitter 
K'inciples,  which  must  be  eliminated.  It  can  be  made  into  bread  or 
tsed  as  an  ingredient  of  blancmange,  etc.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Senator  and  others  for  use  by  diabetics  to  replace  ordi- 
lary  bread,  and  it  makes  a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  administration 
\i  fats,  such  as  bone  marrow  (Walker),  It  also  forms  a  good  demuU 
%nt  decoction. 

Several  forms  of  seaweeds  are  used  as  food  by  the  Japanese, 
kiamese,  and  Polynesians. 

Starchy  Foods  for  Children* 

The  best  cereals  and  other  starches  for  children  are  rice^  hominy, 
ndian  meal,  barley,  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat  or  wheaten  grits,  farina, 
bornstarch,  and  sago. 

When  the  cereal  grains  are  used  instead  of  flour,  they  should  be 
leaked  in  cold  water  for  five  or  six  hours  and  then  cooked  for  two 
(►r  three  hours  in  a  double  boiler.  If  fed  to  infants  less  than  two 
fears  of  age  or  to  children  with  any  gastro-intestinal  disorder,  they 
bust  be  thoroughly  strained.  They  should  be  salted  and  served 
Irith  cream,  but  without  much  sugar. 

The  steamed  preparations  of  oats,  wheat,  etc.,  which  are  sold  in 
liarlcet,  may  be  boiled  one  hour,  and  otherwise  treated  as  the  grains. 

Bread  and  crackers  may  be  allowed  to  infants  after  the  first 
ighteen  months,  but  only  with  their  meals. 
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The  bread  should  always  be  porous,  well  baked,  and  stale.  It 
may  be  toasted,  or  given  dry  in  milk,  or  moderately  buttered.  Zwie- 
back and  plain  rusk  is  also  good  food  for  young  children. 

Crackers  are  made  in  great  variety  for  children.  They  should 
not  be  too  dry  or  hard.  They  may  be  eaten  in  milk  or  with  beef 
juice,  or  separately,  with  meals  only.  The  best  are  those  made  of 
wheaten  or  Graham  flour,  oatmeal,  or  gluten.  The  latter  are  the 
least  palatable. 

A  large  variety  of  prepared  cereal  foods  are  sold  and  recom- 
mended especially  for  children's  use.  These  foods  have  been  con- 
verted by  heat  or  malt  to  dextrin  and  glucose  or  maltose,  but  they 
often  contain  a  deficiency  of  flesh  formers,  and  should  never  be  long 
relied  upon  for  feeding  young  infants  to  the  exclusion  of  more  natu- 
ral food  (see  Prepared  Farinaceous  Foods). 

Diastase,   Malt  Extracts,   etc. 

Diastase  is  a  vegetable  ferment  which  has  the  property  of  con- 
verting starchy  foods  into  a  soluble  material  called  maltose.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  insoluble  in  stronger  alcohol.  Its 
advantage,  as  compared  with  similar  ferments  in  the  saliva  and  pan- 
creatic juice,  is  considerable,  and  its  strength  enables  it  to  dissolve 
starches  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  only  i  to  2,000.  Like  the 
above-named  ferments,  it  acts  in  alkaline  solution,  but,  unlike  them, 
it  continues  to  operate  in  acid  media;  hence  its  action  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  gastric  juice.  Diastase  is  the  peculiar  substance  which 
causes  the  ripening  during  germination  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
converting  their  starches  into  dextrins  and  sugars.  Hence  fruit 
becomes  more  and  more  digestible  as  it  ripens. 

In  prescribing  diastase  or  malt  extract  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  ferment  is  precipitated  and  destroyed  by  alcohol  of  even  mod- 
erate strength,  and  also  by  salicylic  acid,  which  is  antagonistic  to  it. 

When  malt  is  added  to  a  pease  pudding  or  other  mashed  vege- 
table,  it  separates  the  mass  into  a  paste  of  cellulose  and  vegetable 
casein,  with  a  supernatant  solution  of  dextrin. 

Williams  recommends  the  use  of  malt  flour  with  cereal  foods  to 
render  them  more  digestible.  Malt  flour  alone  is  too  sweet,  but, 
added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  or  eight  of  oatmeal,  it 
makes  an  excellent  light,  thin  porridge  for  invalids. 

A  variety  of  malt  extracts  and  malted  foods  are  prepared  for  in- 
valids, and  many  of  them  possess  intrinsic  value  for  nutrition  and 
tonic  action.  They  are  especially  useful  in  chronic  and  subacute  ail- 
ments and  convalescence  from  protracted  fevers.  They  are  benefi- 
cial in  tuberculosis,  caries,  chronic  abscess,  neurasthenia,  the  scrofu- 
lous diathesis,  typhoid  fever,  and  to  some  extent  they  can  be  used 
as  beverages  to  replace  the  stronger  malt  liquors,  ale,  beer,  eta 
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All  matted  foods  are  deficient  in  fats  and  proteids.  Farinaceous 
meal  of  any  kind  mixed  with  one  eighlh  of  its  weight  of  ground 
malt  forms  a  highly  digestible  combination.  Even  20  per  cent  of 
meal  can  be  used,  and  the  preparation  still  keeps  fluid  (Roberts), 

KepUrs  Extract  of  Malt  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful 
after  meals  in  milk  or  soda  water,  or  it  may  be  spread  upon  any 
form  of  starchy  food. 

Lotfluttds  Malt  Extract  is  given  ia  doses  of  a  dessertspoonful 
f after  meals  in  a  gobletful  of  milk. 

I        Maltine  is  made  from  three  cereals — barley,  wheat,  and  oats*     It 

I  is  rich  in  diastase.     It  may  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  to 

I  wheat  or  barley  flour  which  has  been  previously  boiled  in  water,  and 

the   mixture   may  be  used  as  a  diluent  of  milk.     Maltine  may  be 

taken  after  meals^  either  plam  or  added  to   cod-liver  oil,  coca  wine, 

pancreatin,  hypophosphites^  etc.^  for  use  in  tuberculosis  and  other 

'  diseases, 

Hcfff^s  Malt  Extract  is  given  in  doses  of  a  wincglassful  or  more 
urilh  meals  for  adults,  and  one  or  two  lablespoonfuls  for  children, 
til  contains  considerable  diastase,  a  minimum  of  alcohol  (about  1 
•per  cent)«  and  is  said  to  be  free  from  noxious  ingredients.  It  may  be 
drunk  warmed,  with  a  lump  of  sugar  added,  as  a  soothing  draught 
Co  allay  cough.  If  desirable  for  feeble  stomachs,  it  may  be  diluted 
with  water  or  soda  water. 

Trommtrs  Diastatic  Extract  0/  Mail  is  composed  of  the  soluble 
ingredients  of  Canada  barley  malt.  It  is  of  a  sirupy  consistence 
land  has  a  sweetish  taste,  which  some  patients  object  to,  while  many 
;|jrefer  it.  The  sweetness  may  be  lessened  or  disguised  by  dilution 
with  water,  hot  milk,  brandy,  whisky,  or  rum.  It  is  advisable,  if  the 
i'stomach  is  feeble,  to  give  teaspoonful  doses  at  first,  to  be  increased 
I  to  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 

Pancreatic  extract  or  three  to  five  grains  of  pancreatin  with  five 
grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  may  be  added  to  a  cupful  of  thick,  well- 
,  boiled  farinaceous  gruel  of  any  sort — oatmeal,  cornstarch,  etc, — 
|«aad  if  kept  at  100^  F,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  mass  is  soon  liquefled 
laod,  made  digestible.  The  hydrated  starch  has  been  converted  into 
[dextrin  and  sugar.  There  is  little  or  no  alteration  produced  in  taste, 
jmnd  if  starch  is  to  be  given  to  an  infant  under  a  year  old  for  any 
Murpose,  it  may  be  prepared  in  this  manner. 


Vegetable  Food. 


Nearly  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  afford 
wholesome  food  for  man. 

Vegetable  food  eaten  in  large  quantity  increases  the  elimination 
of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  lungs.  It  also  makes  the  urine  alkaline 
faod  iQtensifies  the  alkalinity  of  other  secretions.     The  urine  of  her- 
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power,  and  whidi  contain  abundant  starch  or  sugar — grow  below 
ground,  or  are  tubers.  Those  which  grow  above  ground  are  more 
digestible  when  fresh  and  young. 

Celery,  however,  is  not  a  tuber,  is  not  especially  '*  starchy/*  and 
yet  grows,  in  part  at  least,  beneath  the  earth;  so  it  is  best  in  all  im- 
portant cases  to  specify  by  name  the  individual  vegetables  which  can 
be  partaken  of  rather  than  to  describe  them  in  general  classes. 

Many  vegetables,  in  themselves  difficult  of  digestion,  may  be 
made  less  so  by  conversion  into  well-cooked  fur^es^  or  their  extracts 
can  be  used  for  flavouring  broths  and  soups  for  invalid  use.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  dried  vegetables  are  much  less  digestible  than  when 
fresh.     They  become  hard,  stringy,  and  tasteless. 

The  following-named  vegetables  are  those  in  common  use  which 
cx>ntain  the  largest  percentage  of  both  starches  and  sugars:  Pota- 
toes (both  white  and  sweet),  yams,  beans^  lentils,  corn,  peas,  carrots, 
parsnips,  beets,  turnips. 

Vegetable  foods  which  are  somewhat  stimulant  or  pungent  in 
their  action  are  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  herbs  in  general,  mustard, 
cresses,  mints,  asparagus,  and  radishes.  They  increase  the  secretion 
of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  and  several  are  somewhat  diuretic. 

Some  vegetables  are  laxative  on  account  of  their  special  chemical 
composition.  Such,  for  example,  are  spinach,  tomatoes,  and  most 
green  vegetables  when  fresh  and  well  cooked.  Some,  like  cucumbers, 
arc  laxative  from  the  seeds,  or,  like  old  corn,  from  the  indigestible 
residue  which  they  contain.  The  heavier  vegetables,  such  as  peas, 
beans,  turnips,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  more  apt  to  be  constipating,  al- 
iKough  they  aid  normal  peristalsis  In  that  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
diet  has  been  previously  mainly  nitrogenous  (see  Dietetic  Treatment 
of  Constipation). 

Vegetables  which  have  a  special  antiscorbutic  reputation  are  cab* 
bage,  tomatoes,  and  all  those  used  for  fresh  salads.  These  also  fur- 
nish calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine. 

All  vegetables  which  are  eaten  raw  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
beforehand;  otherwise  they  may  be  contaminated  with  manure  and 
other  impurities,  or  the  excrement  of  domestic  animals  which  have 
been  roaming  in  the  garden.  The  larvae  of  both  tapeworms  and 
roundworms  have  been  transmitted  to  man  in  this  manner.  Water 
from  foul  wells  is  sometimes  used  for  sprinkling  gardens,  and  it  is 
possible  for  typhoid,  cholera,  or  other  noxio'ts  germs  to  be  spread 
by  this  means  when  the  vegetables  are  eaten  raw. 

Legumes. 
Peas,  Beans,  Lentils,— Owing  to  the  exceedingly  leathery  ex- 
ternal envelope  which  they  possess  when  old,  legumes  are  very  indi- 
geslibie  unless  cooked  for  a  long  time,  and  if  dried  they  require  pre- 
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Penzoidt  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  predigested  vegetable  albu- 
min by  the  following  receipt : 

Finest  pea  meal 250.0  grammes. 

Pepsin 0.5  gramme. 

Salicylip  acid : i.o        " 

Mix  and  let  stand  at  100''  F.  for  twenty-four  hoars ;  strain. 

The  fluid  retains  the  taste  of  pea  soup,  and  is  quite  free  from 
starch.  It  may  be  added  to  meat  extracts  or  eggs,  and  may  be  fla- 
voured with  salt,  pepper,  and  spices. 

Haricot  or  kidfuy  beans  constitute  a  very  serviceable  article  of  diet, 
being  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  the  pulses.  These  beans 
must  be  thoroughly  soaked  until  swollen  and  soft  before  boiling,  and 
should  be  only  eaten  when  wholly  tender.  Their  flavour  is  height- 
ened by  the  addition  of  a  little  onion,  parsley,  or  other  aromatic 
vegetable,  and  their  nutritive  value  is  increased  by  cooking  them  with 
pork. 

Fresh,  young,  and  tender  string  beans  are  very  digestible. 

Young  fresh  Lima  beans  are  wholesome  and  very  nutritious,  but 
if  old  they  are  quite  indigestible. 

Lentils. — Lentils  grow  in  the  south  of  France,  and  also  near  Paris. 
They  are  usually  dried  and  split,  in  which  condition  they  make  an 
excellent  and  nutritious  soup. 

They  are  used  more  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  than  in  this 
country,  and  to  some  extent  they  are  eaten  in  England,  usually  in 
the  form  ol  pur/e. 

They  are  sold  under  the  name  of  "  ravelenta  arabica  "  of  which 
they  form  an  ingredient  (p.  140).  Their  taste  is  somewhat  bitter, 
and  on  that  account,  unless  disguised  by  some  other  vegetable  fla- 
vour, they  are  disliked  by  many  persons. 

Like  the  other  legumes,  they  contain  proteid  material  and  fat,  and 
SLi^  quite  nutritious. 

Roots  and  Tubers. 

Koots  and  tubers  constitute  a  very  important  class  of  vegetable 
^oocis.  They  contain  both  starch  and  sugar  as  well  as  a  little  pectin 
^'^cl  potash  salts.  They  have  much  less  albuminous  material  than  is 
•^  t^e  found  in  any  other  forms  of  starchy  food,  and  they  also  hold 
^  ^^rge  percentage  of  water.  Many  of  them  are  very  nutritious 
^*^^1  even  fattening,  but  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  they  afford  less 
^^  Vial  nutriment  than  either  the  legumes  or  cereals. 

l^Otatoes. — The  potato  ranks  flrst  in  importance  among  the  class 

,     'Rubers  which  serve  man  for  food,  both  on  account  of  its  easy  cul- 

V^'^^.tion  in  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  on  account  of  its  easy  digesti- 

^*^t^y,  when  properly  cooked.      As  an  exclusive  article  of  diet  the 

^^^^^to  is  too  largely  composed  of  starch  to  be  of  much  nutritive 
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value,  and  enormous  quantities  have  to  be  eaten  (several  pounds 
day)  in  order  to  supply  enough  nitrogen  for  the  energy  of  the  body* 
In  Ireland  this  form  of  vegetable  constitutes  a  greater  proportion  o\ 
the  daily  food  than  in  almost  any  other  country,  and  in  periods  of 
famine  has  been  known  to  form  four  fifths  of  the  entire  food  for  a 
time^  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  largely  supplemented  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  Indian  corn  and  other  products.  The  flavour  and  quality 
of  the  potato  is  influenced  very  much  by  the  soil  and  climate 
which  it  grows,  a  sandy  soil  being  best. 

K5nig  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  potato  as  wal 
75-77 »  nitrogenous  materials,  1.79  (others  give  2,10);  fat,  1.60; 
starch,  30.56 ;  cellulose*  0,75 ;  ash,  o,97«  It  is  thus  seen  to  contain 
about  one  fourth  solid  matter. 

The  potato  becomes  a  much  more  strengthening  food  when  eaten, 
as  it  usually  Is,  with  meat  gravy,  fat,  or  butter  and  salt. 

Potato  juice  has  a  faintly  acid  reaction^  and  its  vegetable  acids 
are  mainly  combined  with  salts  of  potassium,  but  also  with  sodium 
and  calcium.  It  also  contains  traces  of  iron,  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  chlorine,  silica,  and  magnesia.  Owing  to  the  large 
proportion— from  12  to  24  per  cent — of  nearly  pure  starch  which 
is  found  in  the  potato,  it  is  very  extensively  used  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  for  the  manufacture  of  laundry  starch.  Old  potatoes,  and 
those  which  have  been  long  kepl»  show  some  alteration  in  the  quan- 
tity of  their  starch,  and  a  part  is  converted  into  sugar  and  gum. 

Potato  starch,  as  compared  with  other  starches,  is  thorougblj 
digestible,  but  much  depends  upon  the  cooking.  The  starchy  gran- 
ules are  tough  and  absorb  water  from  the  acid  juices  which  surround 
them  and  from  water  added  in  cooking,  and  when  properly  preparcii 
the  potato  becomes  soft  and  mealy.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  hoiP^ 
ever,  it  remains  hard  and  soggy,  and  is  thoroughly  mdigestible. 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  potato  is  made  in  a  r 
cent  report  of  the  British  Commissioners  of  Prisons: 

"Within  and  surrounding  the  cells  is  a  fluid  or  juice  the  albu 
nous  constituents  of  which  are  coagulated  during  the  process  of  cou 
ing.     The  watery  part  of  this  juice  is  absorbed  by   the  starch  gra 
ules,  which  swell  up  and  distend  the  cells  in  which  they  are  co 
tained,  so  that  they  no  longer  adhere  together,  and  the  result  is  tl 
loose  Aocculent  mass  which  is  described  as  a  floury  or  mealy  potat 
Unless  the  potato  be  properly  cooked,  the  fluid  referred  to  is  on 
partially  absorbed,  the  cells  do  not  become  sufficiently  distended 
separated,  and  the  potato  is  then  described  as  *  waxy  *  and  *  den 
In  this  condition  it  is  not  digested,  and  consequently  does  not  fu 
nish  to  the  system  the  antiscorbutic  principle  in  which  resides 
chief  value  as  an  article  of  diet.** 

When  potatoes  are  cooked  in  water,  it  is  desirable  not  to  remi 
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skins,  for  the  tatter  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the  passage  of 

is  out  into  the  fluid.     The  fact  that  potatoes  will  not  decay  if 

y  for  a   length  of  time  makes  them  very   useful   vegetables 

a  voyages,  when  their  antiscorbutic  properties  are  especially 

able. 

>tatoes  are  more  digestible  when  cooked  by  baking  in    their 

khan  by  any  other  process.     They  then  become  mealy  and  their 

i  is  digested  with  comparative  ease  by  invalids.     They  are  also 

lligestible  if  steamed,  or  if  boiled  and  mashed  through  a  colander. 

Haloes  must  be  avoided  in  all  cases  of  feeble  digestion  unless 

are  perfectly  mealy  and  crumble  readily*  and  this  quality  de- 

i  not  alone  upon  the  method  of  cooking,  but  upon  the  nature  of 

►tato  itself,  which  varies  according  to  the  soil  or  the  season  of 

ar  in  which  it  has  been  grown.     Very  young  potatoes  are  not 

j^    They  require  more  cooking  and  are  less  digestible  than  those 

dium  age.     If  too  old,  on  the  other   hand,  potatoes  become 

ind  equally  undesirable.     If  ihey  have  been  exposed  to  frost 

e  been  cultivated  in  "a  damp,  boggy  soil,  their  digestibility  is 

Impaired. 

r<r/  Potatoes, — The  variety  known  as  the  sweet  potato  contains 
that  less  starch  than  the  white  potato,  having  but  16  per  cent, 
has  more  water,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar — 10  percent. 
Us  a  valuable  and  decidedly  nutritious  food  which  is  eaten  ex* 
tJy  throughout  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  so  digestible  as 
lite  potato,  for  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  in  a  mealy  form, 
sometimes  stringy  and  sodden.  A  flour  or  meal  can  be  pre- 
from  it  by  drying.  Its  use  in  Europe  antedates  that  of  the 
K)tato,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  it.  These  po- 
I  vary  much  more  in  flavour  than  do  the  white.  In  general, 
lould  not  be  given  to  invalids. 

le  yam^  another  form  of  tuber,  is  eaten  in  the  tropics  and  in 
parts  of  Europe.     It  is  raealy,  but  not  very  sweet,  and  it  con- 
es a  wholesome  and  thoroughly  digestible  food. 
tt  JerusaUm  artuhokt^  or  ground  pear,  is  a  tuber  belonging  to 
nflowcr  family,  which  was  originally  introduced  from  Brazil, 
ised  more  commonly  in   England  than  elsewhere,  but   is  also 
rimes  cultivated  in  the  United  States.     It  is  sweet  and  watery, 
contains  but  little  starch,  and  it  does  not  cook  **  mealy,"     It 
s  more  sugar  than  the  sweet  potato,  having  14  per  cent  of 
3  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  material,  and  2  per  cent  of  inulin 
Its  nutritive  value  is  comparatively  slight,  but  it  is  easily 
id. 

C  Beet  contains  among  its  solid  ingredients  between  85  and 
cent  of  starches  and  sugars,  a  trace  of  salts,  and  somewhat 
per  ccQt  of  proteid  matter.     It  is  a  common  source  of  sugar, 
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which  when  refined  is  sometimes  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  but  is 
otherwise  as  good.  On  account  of  the  sugar  which  they  contain, 
beets  have  the  reputation  of  contributing  to  the  formation  of  fat 
in  the  body.  Young,  tender  beets  are  very  nourishing,  and  they 
4re  often  eaten  in  the  form  of  salads  or  with  vinegar  and  oil,  and 
thus  contribute  a  useful  variety  to  the  diet. 

Succulent  Tubers. — There  is  a  group  of  succulent  roots  which 
cv>ntain  considerable  watery  juice  and  on  this  account  are  usually 
eaten  fresh,  for  if  kept  long  they  become  dry  and  less  palatable,  or 
4re  apt  to  decay ;  with  care,  however,  they  may  be  preserved  in  their 
natural  slate  for  a  considerable  period.  They  are  very  digestible, 
«ind  when  thoroughly  boiled  are  nutritious.  They  are  carrots,  pars- 
nips, turnips,  and  salsify.  To  these  may  be  added  the  radish  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  type,  although  it  is  too  pungent  to  be  eaten 
otherwise  than  as  a  relish,  and  on  account  of  its  flavour  it  is  pre- 
ferred raw. 

Carrots  consist  of  upward  of  85  per  cent  of  water,  with  a  small 
proiH>rtion  of  salts,  8  per  cent  of  carbohydrates  with  some  sugar,  and 
about  I  per  cent  of  proteid.  The  outer  layers  of  the  carrot  contain 
JL  material  called  pectin  that  can  be  obtained  as  a  jelly  and  mixed 
with  fruit  or  meat  jelly  for  flavouring  invalid  diet. 

Young  carrots,  when  soft  and  friaUe;  if  boiled  are  very  tender 
and  highly  flavoured,  and  coostitote  a  nutritioas  food.  In  France 
and  Ciermany  they  are  more  popular  than  in  this  country  and  are 
<.wked  with  other  vege^tables.  althocgfa  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
tiie  flavour  of  the  *.a;:er.  At  ibe  baths  of  Vichy  they  form  a  part  of 
:*\e  viaily  breakfast, 

r^'svfs  v\>:::a:r.  the  «:far  ct  scared  with  a  large  percentage  of 
%ji:er,  and  th^y  jire  sc=>eCi33es.  feraeatcd  iato  an  alcoholic  beverage. 
r*^^v  Are  a  mh.  >>k\=>?  jL:i,-<:|:^  jcss  ««d  food  than  carrots.  The 
\i  >^:p  vvn:a  r.>  s^-^rr  ^^  re:  c^rsic  oc  varcr  a=d  only  6  per  cent  of 
<JL  x  t  jk  \o  >.:*:a\  *  :::  :  wr  cwti  ^  jcvceaL  besides  other  materials 

X  .;  :a:v:  >:~.^r<^  «  tjn*Acr«^  nqigCJ^uiL  and  balky  in  proportion 

-V  r ,  ::■ :  *'i  x  i  ;.i?.     I:  ^  txtcnscrviT  ised  &?c  feeding  cattle,  and 

^  N-    \ .  ,  r.;^:  i•^,•.   .■^%^,•t^•'•t  oAnttif  15  TT'.iu^a^^ed  boiling  and  season- 

^        ^  i   ^  w   '.XV.     I:  ^Ct^Muf  »  TttcrrxtxiariT  aTotded  by  those 

v«  ^     X       V  ^  ^n   r'x-^'^    iv  i*rt  >*ivOffi%rT  ^  facaieacr,  which,  like  the 

*^    -  ^    .  \    o^  r-i.-^vr-r*  ^TOtt  scittr  .racTTC^  jr  parsnips.    They 
^^-  .     N,  ,'.%*!  >^   : Tit  sot. 

*     '  -v.;*^.-.vc   rj&M-a^it.  Twnfe  on  jTerground  turnip, 

V*^  ■*    '.       >v^'    -:w.n*  >- 1  ^Ajc  «%«?»  lias^  i  3iild  sweet  flavoor 
i^Y^    V  rt>  ,^  :x    r«ATsna.  «iiL  &  aa  ssAlestc  food  of  easj 
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Radishes,  which  are  not  unlike  turnips  in  composition^  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  water  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
starch.  This  vegetable  is  of  no  special  value  for  nutrition,  and  serves 
merely  as  a  relish.  Being  eaten  raw,  it  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  is 
apt  to  produce  eructations.  It  has  some  reputation  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic. 

Green  Vegetables, 

Composition.— Green  vegetables  do  not  contain  much  nutriment 
in  comparison  with  the  cereals  and  tubers,  and  they  are  mainly  useful 
for  furnishing  a  pleasing  variety  in  diet  and  for  supplying  a  large 
proportion  of  salts  and  some  acids  which  are  believed  to  be  service- 
able in  the  prevention  of  scurvy.  The  various  uses  of  the  salts  have 
been  elsewhere  described  (see  p.  ^%).  These  vegetables  often  con- 
tain 90  per  cent  or  more  of  water,  which  in  itself  is  useful  to  the 
system  in  many  ways.  They  furnish  but  a  small  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous material^  which  varies  from  1.5  up  to  4  per  cent.  In  addition, 
they  contain  cellulose,  chlorophyll,  sugars,  gum,  pectin^  and  some- 
times a  little  fat.  Their  variety  of  taste  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  flavouring  materials,  chiefly  essential  oils.  As  a  rule,  they  have  a 
better  flavour,  and  arc  more  digestible  when  young  than  old,  when 
they  become  tough  and  "stringy  "  from  a  relatively  large  percentage 
of  cellulose  or  woody  fibre-  Since  the  green  vegetables  afford  so 
little  nutriment  in  proportion  to  their  bulk»  they  are  not  of  much 
service  for  persons  with  feeble  digestion^  and,  unless  they  arc  young 
and  tender,  they  are  positively  harmful  by  overtaxing  the  digestive 
system  and  irritating  the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  very  useful  in  overcoming  constipation  by  their  bulky  waste 
matter,  which  acts  as  a  mechanical  stimulus  to  peristaltic  action  and 
promotes  movement  of  the  bowels. 

The  digestibility  of  these  vegetables  is  rendered  much  greater  by 
careful  cultivation  in  suitable  soils.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
water  which  they  hold  (which  readily  evaporates),  they  soon  wilt  or 
become  dry  in  market.     For  the  most  part  they  should  be  eaten  when 

ite  fresh,  although  winter  cabbage  is  an  exception  to  this,  as  it 

y  be  kept  for  weeks, 

Fresh  green  vegetables  as  well  as  roots  or  tubers  are  always  made 
more  digestible  by  cooking,  which  softens  them.  Their  most  diges- 
tible form  for  invalids  is  that  oi  purees. 

Cabbag^es, — The  cabbage  family,  which  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Crudferit,  furnishes  many  examples  of  green  vegetables,  some 
of  which  are  of  value  for  their  leaves,  and  others  for  their  modified 
flowers.  There  are  about  seventy  varieties  of  cabbages.  They  con- 
tain considerable  sulphur,  which,  if  ma  {fermentation  exists  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  produces  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  causing  flatulence 
and  unpleasant  odour.     They  also  give  rise  to  calcium  oxalate  in  the 
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urine,  and  they  should  be  avoided  by  the  rheumatic  or  gouty,  and,  iai 
fact,  by  all  classes  of  invalids.  Cabbages  and  other  vegetables  oi 
this  order  impart  a  strong  taste  and  odour  to  the  water  used  for 
boiling  them.  When  soft  and  crisp,  cabbage  as  a  wholesome  food  for 
those  with  strong  digestion,  and  it  has  decided  antiscorbutic  proper- 
tres  when  fresh,  which  are  lessened  by  fermentation. 

The  principal  edible  representatives  and  preparations  of  the  cab- 
bage family  are  the  following: 

1.  Sauerkraut  is  made  by  placing  salt  between  layers  of  cabbage 
leaves  and  subjecting  them  to  pressure,  which  bruises  them  and 
squeezes  out  their  juices.  The  mass  then  ferments  with  the  forma- 
tion of  acids.  M 

2.  CauHftower  and  brocc&li  are  the  flowers  of  the  plants  which  arc^ 
grown  large  and  tender  by  cultivation.  When  boiled  and  served 
with  a  milk  sauce  they  are  much  esteemed  for  their  flavour  and  easy 
digestibility  in  healthy  stomachs,  but  they  cause  flatulence  if  eaten 
by  dyspeptics.  These  vegetables  may  be  dressed  with  olive  oil  and 
eaten  as  a  salad. 

3.  CoUslaw  is  sliced  cabbage  served  as  a  salad. 

4.  Stakaie  is  grown  in  the  dark  so  that  it  has  no  chlorophyU.  Il 
is  equally  digestible  with  the  cauliflower  if  well  bleached*  It  is  more 
often  cultivated  in  England  than  in  this  country. 

Spittach^  beet  tops  or  greens,  dandelion  tops,  and  turnip  tops  arc 
all  useful  green  vegetables,  and  of  these  spinach,  which  is  slightly 
acid,  is  the  most  common  and  desirable.  These  substances  afford 
almost  no  nutriment,  and  are  valuable  chiefly  for  their  laxative  action. 
If  the  leaves  are  young  and  tender,  and  if  they  are  cooked  until  the/ 
become  quite  soft  and  arc  then  chopped  into  a  fine  pulp,  they  are  verf 
wholesome  articles  of  food  for  the  relief  of  chronic  constipation,  The 
dandelion  leaves  have  a  less  delicate  flavour  than  spinach,  and  arc 
said  to  possess  a  slight  diuretic  action.  Unless  bleached  they  arc 
apt  to  be  bitter.  The  dandelion  root  is  laxative,  like  the  leaves^  and 
it  forms  an  ingredient  of  root-beer, 

Lcthice^  ek. — There  is  a  group  of  vegetables  of  which  lettuce  is 
the  chief  type,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  raw.  They  arc  useful 
for  their  flavour  and  for  the  variety  which  they  furnish  in  the  course 
of  a  meal  They  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  nutrient  value,  but 
they  are  usually  taken  with  vinegar  and  oil,  and  the  latter  i^^  very 
nourishing.  Since  they  contain  but  Httle  starch  and  practically  no 
sugar,  they  may  be  allowed  in  the  diabetic  regimen. 

Sorrel  and  cress,  or  peppergrass,  are  used  in  the  making  of  salads^ 
but  less  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.    Sorrel  has  a  somewhat  pun 
gent  or  acid  flavour,  which  is  due  to  acid  oxalates,  and  this  fact  rei 
ders  it  unfit  for  use  by  patients  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of  goiL 
and  rheumatism  or  who  have  the  uric-acid  diathesis. 
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Man^Qther  substances  are  mentioned  in  works  on  dietetics  which 
are  used  in  the  making  of  salads  or  pickles  and  as  relishes.  They 
are  antiscorbutic  and  serve  to  stimulate  the  digestive  secretions  and 
give  a  fiUip  to  the  appetite.  Such  are  green  peppers,  capers,. mint, 
tarragon  (an  aromatic  Siberian  plant),  parsley,  chervil,  endive,  chicory, 
okra, 

Ctliry  is  a  wholesome  vegetable  when  cooked  in  milk  until  it  is 
quite  soft;  but  eaten  raw  it  is  stringy,  and,  as  it  has  but  little  nutri* 
tivc  value,  its  use  in  that  form  should  be  discarded  by  invalids.  Its 
aromatic  flavour  makes  it  very  popular,  and  it  furnishes  a  useful 
addition  to  a  light  luncheon  with  bread  and  cheese.  It  has  acquired 
an  undeserved  reputation  for  use  in  rheumatism.  **  Celery  salt '*  is 
an  agreeable  flavouring  substance  for  soups  and  salads.  Various 
preparations  are  made  from  the  plant,  which  are  sold  by  druggists  as 
hypnotics.     They  are  of  no  value. 

Artichokes  are  a  variety  of  thistle.  They  contain  tannin  and  mu- 
cilaginous materials,  but  nothing  of  true  nutrient  power,  although, 
according  to  Moleschott,  they  hold  17.75  per  cent  of  organic 
matter. 

Green  artichokes  when  tender  and  thoroughly  cooked  are  easily 
digested,  but  their  cost  in  this  country  prevents  them  from  being 
consumed  except  as  an  article  of  luxury.  They  may  be  given  to 
some  diabetic  patients  among  the  few  vegetables  which  they  can  eat 
with  impunity.  Eaten  raw,  as  they  sometimes  are  in  France,  they  arc 
very  indigestible. 

Tomatoes. — The  tomato  is  a  vegetable  which  was  introduced 
into  this  country  about  hfty  years  ago,  the  value  of  which  is  becoming 
mare  and  more  appreciated.  In  Germany  it  is  still  sold  as  a  fruit  of 
luxury  rather  than  as  a  common  vegetable.  It  is  wholesome  when 
eaten  raw  as  a  salad  with  vinegar  and  otl^  and  it  forms  a  popular  in- 
l^edient  of  strong  condiments,  such  as  tomato  catsup.  It  is  refresh- 
ing, slightly  acid,  and  easily  digested.  The  oxalic  acid  which  it  con* 
tains  makes  it  injurious  in  cases  of  gout  or  the  uric-acid  diathesis. 
The  tomato  is  much  prized  as  a  canned  vegetable  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  retains  more  of  its  original  flavour  than  do  most  vege- 
tables preserved  by  this  process. 

The  ^gpiani  is  related  to  the  tomato,  and  like  it  contains  many 
seeds  when  full  grown,  but  it  is  much  less  digestible,  especially  when 
fried,  and  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  invalids. 

Cuiumhtrs  are  mainly  eaten  raw,  and  they  should  be  young.  Like 
celery,  they  contain  too  much  woody  fibre  to  be  consumed  in  bulk. 
Tlicy  are  valuable  for  pickling  in  vinegar  or  in  the  makmg  of  chow- 
chow,  but  they  are  always  indigestible;  this  is  due  in  great  part 
to  the  large  size  of  the  seeds  which  the  vegetable  contains,  and  it 
should  never  be  eaten  by  any  one  excepting  those  having  vigorous 
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Stomachs.     Eaten  raw,  even  in  small  quantities*  it  may  produce  ?i 
tent  colic  and  diarrhoea. 

Asparagus  is  a  vegetable  possessing  a  very  delicate  flavour,  an 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  among  the  first  of  the  fresh  vegetables  to  ap-' 
pear  in  the  early  spring  it  is  highly  esteemed.  When  young  and 
tender  it  is  very  digestible,  even  for  invalids.  The  greener  asparagus 
contains  more  bitter  and  resinous  principles  than  the  white.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  it  possesses  some  influence  as  a  cardiac  sedative 
as  well  as  aphrodisiac  action,  but  these  properties  are  imaginary.  It 
is,  however,  slightly  diuretic,  and  it  owes  this  influence  to  a  substance 
called  asparagin,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystalline  form.  Aspara- 
gus imparts  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  to  the  urine  which 
I  have  known  to  appear  within  an  hour  after  it  has  been  eaten,  and 
which  persists  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours.  It  is  caused  by  a  vola- 
tile sulphur  product,  a  methyl  mercaptan,  which  has  been  pro%'ed 
to  originate  in  the  intestine  during  digestion,  from  whence  it  is  ab- 
sorbed. 

Rhuharb^  or  "  pieplant,"  the  stems  of  the  leaves  of  which  are 
eaten  stewed,  is  an  excellent  vegetable.  The  flavour  is  quite  tart, 
and  the  fibre  is  stringy,  but  thorough  cooking  renders  \\  soft  and 
digestible.  It  is  laxative,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  cases  of  chronic 
constipation.  This  wholesome  vegetable  has  not  received  the  aitcn* 
lion  it  deserves.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  it  is  still  grown  merely 
as  an  ornamental  garden  plant  on  account  of  its  large  showy  leaves. 
It  produces  calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine  if  eaten  in  excess,  and  must 
therefore  be  avoided  in  oxaluria,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 

Pumpkins  and  squash  contain  much  water  and  a  good  deal  of 
coarse  fibre.  Tender  and  young  summer  squash  is  fairly  digestible, 
but  presents  no  special  dietetic  advantages.  The  pumpkin  is  one  o{ 
the  oldest  vegetables  on  this  continent,  and  it  was  grown  extensiveU 
together  with  maize  by  the  early  Indian  tribes. 

Onions,  garlic,  shallots,  and  Uiks^  which  are  edible  both   as  iresri 
vegetables,  and  after  long  keeping,  are  useful  as  condiments  for  fla- 
vouring salads,  meat  stews,  and  other  foods.     They  are  also  eaten 
independently  for  their   nutritive   properties,  which  are  somewhat 
greater  than  those  of  the  four  or  five  vegetables  last  considered. 
Tender  young  leeks  and  white  onions  boiled  and  served  with  mtlk  of 
cream  are  very  wholesome  and  of  delicate  flavour.     They  possests,  tfi 
common  with  the  other  green  vegetables,  a  moderate  laxative  action* 
and  are  antiscorbutic.     They  impart  a  strong  typical  odour  to  the 
breath,  which  appears  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  if  the  individual 
is  constipated,  persists  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more.     This  is  du^ 
to  volatile  substances  which  are  absorbed  by  the  bloo5  from  the  aH- 
mentary  canal  and  carried  to  the  lungs,  where  they  arc  liberated. 

Vegetable  marrow  is  a  highly  succulent  vegetable,  somewhat  re^ 
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sembling  the  pumpkin.     It  possesses  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  con- 
sists so  largely  of  water  that  it  is  of  scarcely  any  use  as  food. 

Cranberries  are  really  more,  of  a  fruit  than  a  vegetable,  but  they 
are  usually  eaten  with  meat  as  a  vegetable.  They  are  serviceable 
for  their  agreeable  acidity  and  flavour,  but  unless  very  thoroughly 
cooked  and  made  into  a  jelly  with  much  sugar,  they  are  indigestible, 
for  their  outer  coatings  are  extremely  tough.  They  should  never  be 
given  to  invalids. 

The  composition  of  some  common  vegetables  is  thus  tabulated 
by  Moss : 

Composition  of  Vegetables. 


Potato 
^Payen). 

Pouto 
(Lethe- 

by). 

Sweet 
pouto 
(Kyen). 

Tenisa- 
lem  ar- 
tichoke. 

Carrots 

Paruips 
(Lethi- 

by). 

Tumipt 

(Lethe. 

by). 

1.2 
5.1 

2.1 
91.0 

Cab- 
bage. 

Nitrogf  nous  matter 

Starch,  etc 

2.50 

ao.oo 

1.04 
I.t)9 
O.II 

1.26 
74.00 

2.1 

18.8 

3.2 
0.2 
0.7 

75.0 

1.50 
16.05 

0.45 
10.20 
0.30 
2.60 
I.IO 

67.50 

3.1 

1^5 

14.7 

0.2 

1.3 

0.9 

0.4 

1.9 

76.0 

5.1 

0.2 

I.O 

83.0 

I.I 
9.6 

5*8 

0.5 
1.0 

82.0 

2.0 

Celltilose 

•5.8 

0.5 
0.7 

91.0 

Sagarfkod  gummy  miatter 
Fatty  matter 

Saline  matter 

Other  organic  matter. . . . 

Pccticand 

PecUn 

Innlin 

Water. 

Total 

100.00 

100. 0 

100.00 

lOO.O 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

The  following  analyses  of  common  vegetables  have  been  made 
by  Kdnig: 


Water 

Nitrogenous  matters 

Fat!!* 

Sugar. 

Other  non-nitrogenous   ex< 

tractires 

CeUulose 

Ash 


Carrots. 


88.32 
1.04 
0.21 
1.90 

7.17 
0.95 
0.71 


Tumipt. 


91.24 
0.96 
0.16 
4.08 

1.90 
0.91 
0.75 


Beet  root. 


87.07 

1.37 
0.03 

0.54 

9.02 
1. 05 
0.92 


Celery. 


84.09 
1.48 

0.39 
0.77 

11.03 
1.40 
0.84 


Onions. 


85.99 
1.86 

O.IO 

2.78 

8.04 
0.71 

0.70 


Cabbage. 


89.97 
1.89 
0.20 
2.29 

2.58 
1.84 
1.23 


Water 

Nitrogenous  matters. . . 

Fat 

Sugar. 

Other  non-nitrogenous   ex- 

tractires 

Cellulotc 

Ash 


Cault. 
flower. 

Brinsels 
sprouts. 

Spinach. 

Lettuce. 

Asparagus. 

90.39 

85.63 

90.26 

94.33 

93.32 

2.53 

4.83 

3.15 

1. 41 

1.98 

0.38 

0.46 

0.54 

0.31 

0.28 

1.27 



0.08 



0.40 

3.74 

6.22 

3.26 

2.19 

2.34 

0.87 

1.57 

0.77 

0.73 

1. 14 

0.82 

1.29 

1-94 

1.03 

0.54 

French 
beans. 


88.36 

2.77 
0.14 
1.20 

6.82 
1. 14 
0.57 
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The  two   preceding  tables  differ  slightly  in  detail,  but  no  morel 
than  the  average  variation  in   percentage  composition  of  the  vcgc^j 
tables  when  not  grown  under  identical  conditions.     They  agrce_ 
nearly  as  can  be  expected. 

Fruits. 

Composition. — The  varieties  of  fruits  which  are  i^nsuraed  m 

all   countries  are  innumerable,  and   their   uses  are  various.     Sweet 
fruits  no  doubt  largely  composed  the  diet  of  primordial  man,  a&  they  ■ 
do  of  every  savage  tnbe  to-day  living  outside  of  the  Arctic  Zone. 

Speaking  generally,  fruits  are  composed  largely  of  water  with 
starches,  sugars,  a  vegetable  jelly  called  pectin,  cellulose,  and  organic 
acids. 

PtctiH  is  a  carbohydrate  substance  found  in  ripe  puFpy  fruits.  It 
enables  fruits  to  gelatinise  when  boiled.  Its  properties  and  com- 
position are  not  thoroughly  understood. 

The  organic  acids  exist  mainly  in  union  with  alkalies,  forming 
compounds  which  are  readily  split  up  in  the  system,  leaving  the  al- 
kalies free  to  combine  as  carbonates  or  phosphates. 

The  most  important  acids  are  citric,  malic,  and  tartaric,  whicb 
exist  in  various  quantities  and  combinations. 

Citric  acid  predominates  in  lemons,  limes,  and  oranges;  tartaric 
acid  in  grapes;  malic  acid  in  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  goose- 
berries^ and  currants. 

Among  the  least  acid  of  the  common  fruits  are  peaches,  sweet 
pears,  sweet  apples,  bananas,  and  prunes;  moderately  acid  are  straw* 
berries.     The  most  acid  of  all  are  currants  and  lemons. 

Fruits  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  earthy  salts  than  oihcf 
foods. 

Certain  fruits  also  hold  a  little  nitrogenous  material,  chiefly  s^ 
albumins,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  starches  and  sugars  predominate.  anA 
the  nutritive  value  of  any  fruit  depends  upon  them  chiefly.  Mo^ 
fruits  contain  too  much  water  to  constitute  an  economic  diet  if  caic* 
alone.  Some  also  contain  a  small  quantity  of  fat  and  waxy  matte' 
and  most  of  them  have  more  or  less  pigment. 

Fruits  which  are  especially  rich  in  flavour,  and  which  exhale    • 
pleasant  aroma,  owe   these  conditions  to   the  various  essential  oi 
and  compound  ethers  which  they  possess  in  considerable  amount. 

Many  fruits  are  only  partially  edible  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
are  composed  of  a  pulp  contained  within  an  indigestible  structure  c 
cellulose  or  w^oody  fibre. 

Fruits  are  commonly  classified  into  stone-bearing  fruits,  pome; 
berries,  capsules,  and  pepos.     Some,  such  as  the  date,  the  ptantat 
and  its  variety,  the  banana,  afford  sufficient  nutriment  to  amply  sup' 
port  life  for  a  long  time;  others,  like  the  apple,  are  wholesome,  btf^ 
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slightly  nutritious;  while  others  again  are  of  little  value  for  nutri- 
tive purposes,  and  are  mainly  serviceable  for  their  agreeable  flavour 
to  furnish  variety  in  the  diet. 

Composition  of  Fruits  (Bauer). 


Water 

Niirogenoas  matters.. . 

Free  acids 

Snear 

Other      non  -  nitrogenous 

matters 

Cellulose  and  kernel. . . 
Ash 


Apple. 


83.58 

0.39 
0.84 

7.73 

5.17 
1.98 
0.31 


Pear. 


83.03 
0.36 
0.20 
8.26 

3.54 
4.30 
0.31 


Pettch. 


83.03 
0.65 
0.92 
4.48 

7.17 
6.06 
0.69 


Grape. 


78.18 
0.59 
0.79 

24.36 

1.96 
3.60 
0.53 


Straw- 
berry. 


87.66 
1.07 
0.93 
6.28 

0.48 
2.32 
0.81 


Currant. 


84.77 
0.51 

2.15 
6.38 

0.90 

4.57 
0.72 


Orange, 
pulp 
only. 


89.01 
0.73 
2.44 
4.59 

0.95 
1.79 

0.49 


Composition  of  Fruits  (Yco). 


Apple. 

Cherry. 

Raitin. 

Fig. 

Water 

27.95 
1.28 
0.82 
3.60 
42.83 
17.00 
4.95 
1.57 

49.88 
2.07 
0.30 

32.22 

14.29 
0.61 
1.63 

32.02 
2.42 
0.49 

54.26 
7.48 
1.72 
1. 21 

31.20 
4.01 

1.44 
1. 21 

Nitrogenous  matters 

Fat 

Free  acid 

Sugar. 

49.79 
4.51 

2^86 

Ouer  non-nitrogenous  matters. 

Cellulose  and  seeds. 

Ash 

Fruits  arranged  According  to  the  Proportions  between  Acid,  Sugar,  Pectin, 
Gum,  etc,  (Average),    (Frescnius.) 


FRurrs. 


Plums 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Raspherries.... 

CurranU 

Blackherries . . . 
Whortleberries. 
Strawberries . . . 
Gooseberries. .. 

Prunes 

Apples 

Sweet  cherries.. 

Grapes 

Red  pears 


Acid. 


Sugar. 


1.6 
1.7 
2.3 
2.7 
3.0 
3.7 
4-3 
4.4 
4  9 
7.0 
II. 2 

17.3 
20.2 
94.6 


Pectin,  gum,  etc. 


3.1 
6.4 
II. 9 
I.O 
O.I 
1.2 
0.4 
O.I 

0.8 
4.4 
5.6 
2.8 
2.0 
44.4 


Fruits  arranged  in  the  Order  of  their  Content  of  Sugar  {Average). 

(Moss.) 

Peaches. 1.6  per  cent 

Apricots 1.8    "      " 

Plums 2.1    "      " 

ReinecUudes 3.1    "     ** 
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Mirabelles 3.6  per  cent 

Raspberries 4.0  "  " 

Blackberries 4-4  "  " 

Strawberries 5-7  "  " 

Whortleberries 5-8  "  ^ 

Currants 6.x  "  - 

Prunes 6.3  "  " 

Gooseberries 7. a  "  ** 

Red  pears 7-5  "  " 

Apples.... 8.4  •*  " 

Sour  cherries 8.8  "  " 

Mulberries 9.^  "  " 

Sweet  cherries 10.8  "  " 

Grapes. 14.9  "  ** 

Uses  and  Properties. — The  uses  of  the  different  fruits  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  To  furnish  nutriment. 

2.  To  convey  water  to  the  system  and  relieve  thirst. 

3.  To  introduce  various  salts  and  organic  acids  which  improve 
the  quality  of  the  blood  and  react  favourably  upon  the  secretions. 

4.  As  antiscorbutics. 

5.  As  diuretics,  and  to  lessen  the  acidity  of  the  urine. 

6.  As  laxatives  and  cathartics. 

7.  To  stimulate  the  appetite,  improve  digestion,  and  give  variety 
in  the  diet. 

8.  As  special  "  cures  "  for  certain  diseases,  like  the  grape  cure, 
although  their  specific  action  is  very  doubtful. 

Fruits  which  afford  the  most  nutriment  are  the  banana,  date,  fig, 
prune,  and  grape.  This  is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  sugar  which 
they  contain. 

Fruits  which  contain  the  most  water  are  muskmelons,  water- 
melons, oranges,  lemons,  shaddocks,  and  grapes. 

The  antiscorbutic  value  of  fruits  is  illustrated  particularly  by  cer- 
tain varieties  which  furnish  abundant  potash  salts,  as  well  as  lime 
and  magnesia.  Among  these  are  to  be  mentioned  apples,  lemons, 
limes,  and  oranges. 

The  diuretic  influence  of  fruits  is  in  part  due  to  their  water,  but 
chiefly  to  their  organic  acids  and  salts,  which  stimulate  the  circula- 
tion and  probably,  also,  the  activity  of  the  renal  epitheliuQi. 

Fruit  eating  lessens  the  acid  of  the  urine  or  even  makes  it  alka- 
line owing  to  decomposition  of  various  alkaline  salts  in  the  blood  or 
tissues,  which  are  reformed  into  alkaline  carbonate  and,  as  such,  are 
excreted.  For  this  reason  fruit  is  generally  believed  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  lithxmia,  gout,  and  allied  conditions  to  prevent  accumula- 
tion of  acid  urates. 

The  laxative  action  of  fruits  is  partially  derived  from  indigestible 
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substances,  cellulose,  seeds^  etc;,  and  abo,  no  doubtp  from  the  special 
influence  of  their  organic  ingredients^  which  in  some  instances  is  very 
striking. 

The  best  fruits  to  offset  constipation  are  fresh  apples,  figs» 
prunes,  peaches,  and  berries.  Dyspeptics  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
eating  ali  hard  skins,  seeds,  or  coarse-fibred  fruits. 

Fruit  Ripening,— As  fruit  ripens  it  absorbs  more  and  more 
oxygen,  and  the  tannin  and  vegetable  acids  which  it  originally 
contained  are  altered,  so  that  it  becomes  less  astringent  and 
acid.  The  starch  is  more  or  less  completely  turned  into  tevu- 
Jose  or  glucose,  and  soluble  pectin  is  formed.  The  aroma  and  taste 
of  ripe  fruits  depend  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  these  different 
substances,  together  with  various  volatile  ethers  and  oils.  The  sour 
fruits  have  either  more  acid  or  less  sugar,  and  in  the  sweet  fruits 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  sugar  which  masks  the  acid  taste.  The 
more  luscious  the  fruit,  the  more  soluble  sugars  and  special  flavour- 
ing substances  dues  it  contain. 

The  empltjymenl  of  fruits  as  a  common  article  of  daily  diet  is 
highly  beneficial,  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  of 
late  years  in  methods  of  culture  and  means  of  rapid  transportation 
make  some  varieties  of  fresh  ripe  fruits,  such  as  the  orange  and  the 
banana,  available  in  almost  every  climate  in  all  seasons^  while  their 
increasing  cheapness  places  them  within  reach  of  the  poor. 

Fruit  Poisoning, — While  fruits  eaten  daily  and  in  proper  mod- 
eration are  very  wholesome,  if  ihey  are  eaten  loo  freely,  or  if  they 
are  either  insufficiently  ripe  or  overripe,  soft,  and  decomposing, 
they  undergo  malfermeniation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  al- 
most certain  to  cause  diarrhcea  with  colicky  pains,  cramps,  and  some- 
times nausea  and  vomiting.  Severe  attacks  of  gastritis  may,  espe- 
cially in  children*  be  produced  by  indulgence  in  unripe  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  berries,  etc,  and  even  fatal  choleraic  diarrhoea  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  indiscriminate  consumption  of  fruits  which  have 
strongly  laxative  action.  After  such  fruit  poisoning,  emesis  should 
be  excited  if  the  patient  is  seen  in  time,  and  otherwise,  if  free  purga- 
tion has  not  occurred,  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or 
other  cathartic,  to  remove  the  irritating  substances  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  the  alimentary  canal  In  bad  cases,  prolonged  gastric 
fever  may  ensue 

When  to  Eat  Fruit. — Cooked  fruits  may  be  eaten  with  any 
roeal^  but  usually  when  fruit  is  eaten  for  special  dietetic  purposes 
\i%  effect  is  always  more  pronounced  if  taken  alone,  either  at  the 
commencement  of  meals  or,  better,  between  them.  One  often 
observes  patients  who  can  obtain  no  laxative  effect  from  apples, 
figs,  and  other  fruit  eaten  as  dessert,  but  which  taken  at  night  into 
an  empty  stomach  or  an  hour  before  breakfast,  with  a  glass  or  two 
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of  cold  water,  has  a  very  pronounced  favourable  influence  upon  the 
bowels. 

The  poorest  time  for  eating  fruit  is  at  the  conclasion  of  a  very 
hearty  dinner  at  which  considerable  variety  of  food  has  already 
been  consumed.  Fruit  in  general  is  less  wholesome  when  eaten  out 
of  its  natural  season.  All  fruits,  such  as  berries,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  eaten,  are  much  less  liable  to  produce  intestinal  irrita- 
tion if  taken  with  bread  or  other  bulky  starchy  food. 

Fruit  Soups. — In  Germany  fruit  soups  are  more  in  vogue  for 
general  use  than  in  this  country,  and  they  are  often  prescribed  in 
fevers  when  diarrhcea  does  not  exist.  Uffelmann  directs  that  for 
making  a  fruit  soup  one  part  of  fruit  to  four  or  five  of  water  may  be 
used,  and  Bauer  recommends  soups  '*made  by  boiling  fresh  or  dried 
fruits  with  water,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar,  lemon  peel, 
etc.,  and  freed  from  the  solid  residue  by  pressure." 

Dried  Fruits  can  be  eaten  less  abundantly  than  fresh  fruit& 
Some  of  the  dried  fruits  are  wholly  indigestible;  such  are  currants 
and  citrons.  Others,  like  figs  or  prunes,  are  wholesome,  and  raisins, 
sultanas,  dates,  etc.,  contain  considerable  nourishment.  All  these 
dried  fruits  are  preserved  in  their  own  sugar  (glucose),  which  forms 
a  sticky,  gummy,  non-crystallised  mass.  Dried  apples,  peaches, 
prunelles,  etc.,  are  preserved  simply  by  the  evaporation  of  the  excess 
of  water  which  they  contain. 

Dried  ** currants"  are  the  berries  of  a  vine  cultivated  in  the 
Ionian  Islands.  According  to  Pavy,  the  word  currant  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Corinth.  The  fruit  in  its  dried  state  is  wholly  indi- 
gestible. 

When  dried  fruits,  such  as  figs  or  dates,  have  become  too  hard 
they  may  be  softened  and  made  more  palatable  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  them  and  allowing  them  to  soak  for  a  few  hours,  or  the 
fruit  may  be  put  into  cold  milk  and  brought  to  the  boiling  point 
over  the  fire.  This  method  will  soften  them  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

A  simple  fruit  diet  which  has  been  advocated  for  the  cure  of 
obesity  and  other  ailments  is  the  following:  Three  meals  a  day  are 
eaten,  consisting  of  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  milk,  with  from  two  to 
six  ounces  of  whole-meal  bread  and  a  similar  quantity  of  figs  or 
dates,  prepared  in  milk  as  above  described.  Obviously  this  diet  is 
not  sufficiently  sustaining  to  be  long  endured. 

Digestibility. — Among  the  commoner  fruits  of  easy  digestion 
are  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  cooked  apples,  figs,  peaches,  strawber- 
ries, and  raspberries. 

Somewhat  less  digestible  are  melons,  prunes,  raw  apples,  pears, 
apricots,  bananas,  and  fresh  currants. 

Of  course  the  digestibility  depends  very  much  upon  ripeness  and 
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freshness  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  personal  idiosyncrasy,  and  any  classi- 
fication can  only  be  approximate. 

Fruits  most  Use/ui  /or  Invalids, — The  most  useful  fruits  for  the 
sick  are  lemons,  oranges,  baked  apples^  stewed  prunes,  grapes,  banana 
meal  (not  the  fruit  pulp). 

Varieties  of  Fruits, — Lemons^  Hmes^  and  shaddocks  may  be  con- 
sidered together  as  possessing  the  same  general  properties,  Owing 
to  the  potash  and  other  salts  and  abundant  vegetable  acids  which 
they  contain,  they  are  the  most  serviceable  of  the  antiscorbutic  fruits^ 
and  also  afford  an  agreeable  acid  and  pungent  flavour  to  articles  of 
diet  which  might  become  monotonous  in  taste.  For  many  persons 
the  addition  of  a  little  lemon  juice  to  some  articles  of  food,  such  as 
conked  cereals  and  porridge  or  broiled  fish,  renders  them  more  im- 
mediately digestible,  and  it  can  be  regarded  as  having  almost  a 
specific  action  in  promoting  gastric  digestion,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  say  in  just  what  manner  this  comes  about.  Lemons  are  therefore 
t  S  most  desirable  addition  to  the  diet  kitchen. 

Lemon  juice  is  a  well-known  mild  remedy  for  seasickness,  and 
holding  a  thin  slice  of  freshly  cut  lemon  in  the  mouth  often  removes 
the  disagreeable  taste  from  a  coated  tongue,  cleanses  the  mouth,  and 
may  even  counteract  nausea.  Sour  lemonade  taken  in  moderation, 
and  made  quite  strong  by  squeezing  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons 
in  a  small  tumblerful  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  only  one  or  two 
tumps  of  sugar,  is  a  cooling  and  refreshing  drink  in  fevers,  and  does 
more  to  diminish  the  craving  of  thirst  than  almost  any  other  form 
of  beverage, 

For  those  who  fancy  effervescing  drinks,  the  lemonade  may  be 
improved  by  using  one  of  the  aerated  waters — ^such  as  Apollinaris, 
Vichy,  or  carbonic-acid  water — instead  of  plain  water,  or  efferves- 
cence may  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  five  or  ten  grains  of  sodi- 
um bicarbonate.  In  many  cases  this  mild  remedy  is  beneficial  to  the 
stomach. 

Ifenry  claims  that  pure  lemon  juice  poured  into  the  nose  will 
often  control  epistaxis. 

Limes. — The  lime  is  a  thin-skinned  acid  fruit,  but  there  is  also  a 
sweet  variety.  Although  less  extensively  eaten  throughout  this 
country  than  the  lemon,  which  it  resembles  in  ellect,  it  is  equally 
serviceable,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  gallons  of  condensed  lime  juice 
arc  imported  annually  into  this  country,  from  Jamaica,  To  make 
this  juice  the  fresh  limes  are  pressed  by  machinery,  and  the  seeds 
and  pulp  arc  removed  by  straining  and  filtering.  The  juice  is  then 
boiled  down  to  a  high  degree  of  concentration.  It  is  carried  to 
prevent  wnirvy  on  sailing  vessels,  and  used  in  almshouses  and  pris- 
ons* where  the  diet  is  monotonous. 

The  %hadd0€k^  p^mtlo^  or  citrus  pome ianas^  is  a  very  large,  globular. 
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pidpf  fmit,  whicli  grows  tn  closters  oa  pendant  branches.  The 
fiad  is  thick  and  aad,  and  the  very  juicy  pulp  is  bitter.  The  fruit 
keeps  it^sh  for  a  long  time.  It  is  cotntng  into  general  use  of  late, 
owtQg  to  improved  metbods  of  cutis vation,  although  it  is  still  « 
relatively  expense e  fruit  io  most  pans  of  t*  itry.     Many  per- 

f0iis  find  that  half  a  shaddock  taken  at  the  ♦  -  emcnt  oi  break- 

fast has  both  a  laxative  aad  diuretic  action^  and  it  is  always  cool- 
tng  and  agreeable  to  those  who  do  not  dislike  a  bitter  taste.  The 
objection  to  its  use  is  that  tt  requires  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  to 
make  it  really  palatable  and  diminish  its  asiringency.  This  is  dis- 
advantageous in  cases  of  flatulent  dyspepsia,  but  for  invalids  who 
are  convalescing  from  prolonged  fevers,  suppurating  disease^  etc, 
an  excellent  tonic  may  be  given  by  cutting  a  shaddock  in  two  and 
pouring  half  an  ounce  or  more  of  good  rum  into  the  fruity  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  sugar,  llie  bitterness  is  entirely  disguised  and 
the  combination  is  agreeable  and  appetising. 

Granites, — Oranges  arc  an  exceedingly   useful  article  of  invatid 
diet.     The  juice  of  ripe  oranges  allays  thirst,  and  it  is  well  borne  m 
cases  where  there  is  considerable  gastric  irritation  and  tendency  to 
vomiting.     It  is  only  in  the  worst  forms  of  gastnc    disorder  that 
orange  juice  disagrees^  and  there  is  no  fruit  which  ts  so  generally 
available  io  the  sick-room,  for  it  is  agreeable  to  almost  every  ouc, 
and  is  soothing  and  refreshing  in  mild  fevers.     Orange  juice  is  laxa- 
tive, particularly  for  infants,  and  it  is  a  good  antiscorbutic.     It  cnay^ 
be  gtven  undiluted  or  made  mto  orangeade  with  one  of  the  e^ervcs- 
ctng  waters.     Id  renal  and  other  diseases  in  which  it  is  desirable  tol 
induce  the  patient  to  drink   large  quantities  of  fluid   for  its  dittieni| 
and  diuretic  effect,  the  addition  of  orange  juice  to  beverages  wiltj 
often  encourage  their  consumption. 

Orange  marmalade  is  a  wholesome  relish,  having  an  appetising 
bitter  flavour. 

Orange  water  ice,  as  well  as  lemon  ice,  well  frozen,  if  not 
too  sweet,  may  be  allowed  in  the  milder  forms  of  fever^  inflan 
of  the  throat,  etc.  especially  in  children.     It  is  soothing,  refnesliing 
and  cooling,  and  is  less  apt  to  disagree  than  the  richer  ice  cream, 

AppUs^  when  ripe  and  properly  selected,  are  extremely  wholesome 
and  very  digestible.     They  contain  abundant  potassium  and  sodiun 
salts,  as  well  as  those  of  lime,  magnesium,  and  a  trace  of  Iron.    The 
nutritive  value  is  not  high,  depending  mainly  upon  a  little  sugar,  fc 
they  arc   largely  composed    of   water,   having   over    83,5   per   ce 
(Bauer).      In  dried  apples  the  percentage  of    water  is  reduce 
one  third,  while  that  of  sugar  is  proportionately  increased. 

Apples  contain  free  organic  acids  as  well  as  salts,  such  as 
citrates,  and  tartrates.     They  are  good  antiscorbutic  remedies^ 
are  quite  laxative,  especially  when  taken  into  an  empty  stomacit 
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There  are  many  dyspeptics  who  thrive  upon  apples,  even  if  eaten 
raw,  and  who  can  regulate  the  action  of  the  bowels  with  them  effec- 
tually. They  should  be  given  to  most  invalids  only  when  cooked. 
They  are  most  digestible  when  baked  and  eaten  with  cream,  or  they 
may  be  beaten  with  white  of  egg  to  add  to,  their  nutritive  power. 
They  are  both  palatable  and  very  digestible  for  convalescents  if 
stewed  as  apple  sauce,  when  there  is  no  objection  to  the  addition  of 
the  greater  quantity  of  sugar  which  is  required  in  this  method  of 
cooking.  They  should  be  avoided  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea,  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  and  diabetes. 

Fears  are  similar  to  apples  in  their  effect,  but  are  less  laxative. 
If  fully  ripe  and  soft  they  are  even  more  digestible  raw  than 
apples.  They  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  their  flavour  when 
well  preserved  in  sirups,  but  they  possess  no  special  food  value, 
and  are  mainly  used  for  their  choice  flavour,  aroma,  and  appearance, 
which  stimulate  the  appetite. 

Quinces  are  indigestible  unless  very  thoroughly  cooked. 

Peaches^  nectarines^  and  apricots  are  of  comparatively  little  nutrient 
value,  but  their  flavour  and  appearance  make  them  tempting  articles 
for  the  table.  They  do  not  contain  as  much  sugar  as  apples  and 
other  fruits.  When  thoroughly  ripe  they  are  wholesome  if  not 
eaten  in  excess.  They  agree  w^ell  with  some  gouty  persons,  and  are 
even  allowed  to  diabetics  in  cases  of  moderate  severity.  Peach  and 
apricot  juices  are  laxative  unless  the  fruits  are  very  ripe. 

Pineapples^  as  usually  obtained  in  this  country,  have  been  picked 
green  in  Cuba,  and  if  eaten  raw  are  indigestible.  Their  juice  is, 
however,  very  wholesome,  and  they  contain  a  ferment  capable  of 
digesting  proteid  material,  which  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  pre- 
paration of  predigested  invalid  foods. 

Tamarinds  are  cooling  and  laxative.  When  added  to  milk  they 
cause  curdling  and  form  a  whey  which  may  be  used  as  a  beverage  in 
fevers  when  constipation  is  to  be  overcome. 

The  mango  is  a  sweet  and  somewhat  acid  fruit,  with  moderately 
laxative  action. 

The  pomegranate  is  a  pulpy  fruit,  wholesome  when  fresh,  but  it  is 
expensive  and  little  used  in  this  country.  It  has  a  thick,  tough  rind, 
which  is  astringent,  with  a  bitter-sweetish  taste.  A  taeniacide  for 
the  tapeworm  is  made  from  an  infusion  of  the  rind,  but  it  is  so 
nauseous  and  disgusting  to  the  taste  that  patients  can  seldom  retain 
it  unless  it  is  put  into  the  stomach  with  a  tube. 

Bananas. — The  banana  is  really  a  variety  of  the  plantain,  or  Plan- 
tago  musa^  but  the  fruit  is  not  so  large  or  so  hard  as  that  commonly 
called  plantain,  and  the  flavour  is  far  more  delicate.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  banana,  Musa  sapientum,  was  given  because  it  constituted 
the   principal    food   of   the   Brahmin    caste   of    India.      There   are 
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many  score  of  varieties  of  the  banana,  ranging  from  the  most 
delicate  examples  of  the  Musa  sapientum  family  to  the  heaviest  of 
the  plantains,  and  they  vary  in  digestibility  as  they  do  in  flavour. 
Casati  (Equatorial  Province,  1891)  names  some  fourteen  varieties, 
having  different  characteristics  and  occurring  in  the  Equatorial 
Province  of  Africa  alone.  He  noted  that,  curiously,  only  the  women 
and  children  ate  the  natural  fruit,  the  warriors  feeding  on  the  fruits 
dried  and  prepared  in  oil — probably  from  an  intuition  that  they  were 
more  highly  nourished  by  the  concentrated  food. 

In  the  West  Indies,  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  along  the  Congo, 
and  throughout  Central  Africa  many  natives  eat  bananas  as  their 
staple  article  of  food,  and  maintain  good  physical  development.  The 
fact  that  a  diet  consisting  solely  of  this  fruit  will  sustain  life  for  long 
periods  is  owing  to  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  which 
it  contains  compared  with  sago,  arrowroot,  and  similar  carbohydrates. 
This  percentage  amounts  to  nearly  five  parts  per  hundred  of  the  en- 
tire fruit,  or  one  fifth  of  the  total  solids  (Corenwinder). 

Grown  on  a  given  acreage,  bananas  will  support  a  larger  number 
of  persons  than  wheat. 

The  banana  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  very  important  position 
among  fruits  sold  in  this  country.  Improvements  in  cultivation  and 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  length  of  time  through  which  the 
fruit  will  keep  without  spoiling,  are  accountable  for  this,  and  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  thousand  bunches  of  bananas*  are  sold  per 
month  for  distribution  in  New  York  city  and  vicinity  alone.  It 
ranks  equally  with  the  orange  in  extent  of  consumption,  and  during 
the  winter  months  it  is  often  the  only  fresh  fruit  which  is  universally 
obtainable  in  remote  country  districts,  while  its  cheapness  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one. 

In  British  Guiana  the  banana  is  employed  especially  as  a  nourish- 
ing food  for  young  children  and  invalids. 

Many  persons  find  that  they  cannot  easily  digest  bananas  as  we 
obtain  them  in  this  country ;  but  this  no  doubt  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  picked  very  green,  and 
is  often  quite  immature  and  irregularly  ripened  when  eaten.  Imper- 
fectly ripened  bananas  are  composed  chiefly  of  starch,  but,  as  the 
natural  ripening  proceeds,  the  saccharine  material  is  converted  into 
a  mucilaginous  substance,  which  in  turn  forms  dextrin  and  glucose. 

The  flour,  which  is  made  by  drying  carefully  selected  and  well- 
ripened  bananas,  is,  however,  remarkably  easy  to  digest,  and  highly 
nutritious. 

Surgeon  Parke  (My  Personal  Experience  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
p.  416),  in  an  instructive  and  interesting  account  of  his  experience 
with  the  sick  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition,  refers  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  attack  of  acute  gastritis. 
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as  follows:  "  He  eats  porridge  made  with  banana  flour  and  milk.  It 
is  very  light  and  digestible,  and  has  more  flavour  than  arrowroot ;  it 
is  also  very  nutritious.  We  whites  have  very  good  reason  to  know 
this  fact  now,  as  we  have  mostly  lived  on  banana  flour  for  the  past 
two  years." 

During  most  of  this  period^  it  should  be  observed^  the  members 
of  the  expedition  were  taking  very  long  marches  and  were  suffering 
from  frequent  attacks  of  malarial  fever,  which  were  a  severe  test  of 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  any  dietary. 

Farinaceous  food  is  so  prone  to  underti:©  malfermentation  in  the 
stomach  when  the  normal  digestion  is  disordered  that  it  becomes 
very  important  to  seek  some  variety  of  starchy  food  which  can  be 
easily  assimilated  without  the  production  of  acid  eructations,  flatu- 
lence, or  heartburn.  The  starchy  foods  which  have  heretofore  been 
obtainable  in  this  country  for  this  purpose  have  been  all  derived 
from  tubers  or  cereals  which  have  been  rendered  more  assimilable  by 
predigestion  or  **  malting," 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  good  froit  flour,  for  many  fruits,  when 
dried,  form  a  mucilaginous  mass  like  the  (ig,  or  a  sticky  material  like 
the  raisin,  or  shrivel  to  a  stringy  substance  like  the  apple  and  the 
aprtcot.  But  the  banana,  in  some  varieties  and  conditions,  consti- 
tutes an  important  exception,  and  when  carefully  selected  and  thor- 
oixghly  dried  it  can  be  ground  into  a  meal  or  even  into  a  flour, 
making  as  fine  a  powder  as  arrowroot,  having  a  w^hite  or  pale  greyish 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  an  agreeable  faintly  aromatic  odour  and 
taste. 

This  meal  possesses  decided  intrinsic  advantages  as  an  invalid 
food  I  have  tested  these  preparations,  both  experimentally  in  the 
laboratory  and  clinically,  and  found  that  an  unboiled  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  banana  flour  contains  a  very  large  percentage  of 
sugar — from  one  half  to  three  fourths  as  much  as  certain  of  the  best 
known  prepared  saccharine  foods  for  infants  to  which  sugar  had 
been  artificially  added.  The  finest  banana  flour,  called  '•  bananose," 
at  the  end  of  one  and  a  half  hour  of  pancreatic  digestion  was 
capable  of  developing  twice  as  much  sugar  as  the  same  quantity  of 
oatmeal  or  farina,  and  approximately  one  and  a  half  time  as  much 
sugar  as  corn  starch  Saliva,  when  substituted  for  pancreatic  ex- 
iract«  produces  a  similar  effect. 

The  banana  flour,  when  prepared  from  the  best  quality  of  bananas, 
is  made  into  a  thin  gruel  or  porridge  by  the  addition  of  either  water 
or  milk»  and  eaten  with  cream  it  constitutes  a  delicious  and  highly 
nutritious  article  of  diet  suitable  in  cases  of  gastric  irritability  and 
acute  gastritis,  etc.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  for  children  be- 
tween five  and  ten  years  of  age.  For  those  craving  an  acid  flavour, 
lemon  juice  with  powdered  sugar  upon  the  banana  porridge  is  found 
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to  \»*',  very  Acceptable,  The  records  of  some  fifty  cases  in  the  New 
Voric  and  Presbyterian  Hospitals  to  which  I  gave  gruel  or  porridge 
m-ifU:  A:tri  banana  flour  show  that  it  was  exceptionally  well  borne  by 
\rr]*:t'h\e  stomachs,  almost  never  vomited^  having  no  tendency  to  pro- 
'\ifjz  aMflity  from  flatulence,  nor  did  it  cause  diarrhoea  or  any  ap- 
;>nr*:ux  laxative  effect.  It  proved  very  useful  in  several  cases  of  sim- 
;».*:  i(:i\tnUh  and  acute  gastritis  complicating  chronic  indigestion  and 
in  Dir  early  convalescent  stage  of  typhoid  fever.  It  was  used  with 
;t'lvaf,tai(e  even  during  the  fever  itself  whenever  a  change  from  an 
'-x'l.j.ivc  milk  diet  seemed  indicated  either  by  the  patient's  dislike 
for  rnilk  or  by  its  causing  dyspepsia. 

'\\\r  taste  r)f  l)anana  flour  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  always  agreeable 
;it  first  ;  but  it  may  be  so  modified  by  different  processes  of  cooking 
♦  fMt  the  majority  of  patients  find  it  much  more  palatable  than  the 
";nv''/itir)iial  arrowroot,  cornstarch,  or  farina.  It  is  a  decided  gain 
to  br  able  to  enlarge  the  list  of  starchy  foods  adapted  to  feeble 
'lj;jr  .iKMis  by  a  fruit  flour  which  presents  the  following  advantages: 
All  ajMirable  variety  of  taste;  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  dex- 
tiiM,.iiid  jjliirose;  ready  digestibility ;  high  nutritive  value;  the  prop- 
••Hv  of  keeping  definitely  in  a  concentrated  dry  state,  ready  for  im- 
i/K-rli.iic  use. 

(t'ftt/'fs.  drapes  are  universally  grown  and  enjoyed  on  account 
«•!  iIm'ii  drJK  i(»us  flavour  and  aroma  as  well  as  their  general  whole- 
'."iMriH  •.■.,  and  they  constitute  an  important  article  of  diet.  Per- 
ht\\Y  ii|>(*  and  seedless  grapes,  such  as  the  Black  Hamburg  and 
•••In  I  v.uieiies,  have  long  been  recognised  as  an  excellent  food  for 
mv.ihd.  ('.tapes  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  water  that  they 
!•"•.•■.■.  iMit  little  nutrient  property,  although  they  hold  considerable 
•'•I'.H.  bill  the  salts  which  they  furnish  to  the  system  are  useful. 

rill-  li.ibit  which  st)nie  |KM)ple  have  of  swallowing  the  pulp  whole 
vMili  ihr  simmIs.  however  small  the  latter  may  be,  cannot  be  too 
■••••njlv  •«»ndrinned.  The  seeds  under  no  circumstances  are  digested, 
b«  tiij;  »""  li.uil  anvl  ivnigh  to  be  affected  by  any  of  the  juices  of  the 
•''1.'  nv.-  ii.ut,  and  they  therefore  act  as  irritants  or  foreign  bodies. 
'•  NN  I .  .Miv'jn.illv  believed  that  inflammation  of  the  appendix  vermi- 
'"'"»'•  NN.i'.  oiien  cauNcd  by  the  entrance  of  one  or  two  sharp-pointed 
i:'M"     •cd.  into  tins  small  division  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in 

rii'n.d  K.isvs   MO  vlvv.'.bt  tiris  mav  occur;  but  the  disease  is  far 
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uuonv:  tlu^se  wiio  have  not  eaten  grapes  to  assign 
"""  '•  "upoM.r.u  o  to  s;:vh  a  theory.  The  main  disadvantage  of  swal- 
l"^^«'w;     .r^  d-.   .onv.stv    ;-.   th^--   ir.terference  with   normal   digestive 

'" •»  N  Nv  1m  r  i!ux  .i.^v   ;.i>x^.    ^»  anytime   to  cause  more  serious 

'''  ''"'*"^vv  .M  t!u^  i'.at.-o  ot  v!:a:r;-.va/e:r.eriiis,or  intestinal  obstruc- 
"•  •:,  ...V  NK...X  ,  .  i::a;n^>  :>  equa^.y  harmful. 
•»p» ''.  *'■'*.  .K\o;«.r.:   v^:  :;u::  s;:5;ar.  must  be  forbidden  in  cases  of 
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diabetes  and  gout.  A  special  **  grape  cure  "  has  been  established  for 
some  diseases.  It  is  discussed  under  that  heading-  Unfermented 
California  grape  juice  constitutes  an  agreeable,  wholesume.  and 
slightly  laxativei  non*alcoholic  beverage,  which  may  be  prescribed 
during  mild  fevers  and  in  convalescence, 

Raisirts^  prepared  by  sun  drying  from  certain  species  of  grapes 
which  are  particularly  rich  in  sugar,  form  a  useful  food,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  agreeable  flavour  which  they  impart  to  more  insipid 
substances  (see  also  Raisin  Wine). 

Raisins  are  usually  made  from  white  grapes,  but  they  turn  dark 
purple  or  brown  from  oxidation  of  the  tannic  acid  of  their  skins 
(Leoser).  Muscatel  raisins  arc  dried  00  the  vine  by  incising  the 
stems  to  cause  withering  of  the  grapes. 

Raisins  cannot  be  eaten  very  abundantly  without  disordering 
digestion  unless  they  have  been  cooked.  Added  to  some  forms  of 
farinaceous  food — such  as  rice  pudding,  sw^eetened  breads,  buns^ 
cakes,  pemmican,  and  the  like — they  increase  the  appetite.  If  given 
to  children,  as  they  too  often  are,  they  should  be  stoned  carefully 
beforehand^  and  the  tough  skins  must  not  be  swallowed.  The  latter 
contain  a  whitish  waxy  material  w  hich  keeps  the  grapes  waterproof. 

Pitims.—V\um%  and  green  gages  are  wholesome  fruits  when  they 
are  wholly  ripe:  but  they  remain  fresh  for  only  a  shfirt  iime»  and  are 
often  on  that  account  picked  and  sent  to  market  in  an  unripe  condi- 
tion, in  which  they  are  very  indigestible,  and  are  particularly  apt  to 
ejtcitc  diarrhoi^a  and  intestinal  colic. 

Prunei, — Prunes  or  dried  plums  are  obtainable  in  various  forms 
and  sold  in  large  masses  like  dates,  or  preserved  individually  in  jars, 
in  which  form  they  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  well  for  a  long 
period.  They  contain  a  large  percentage  of  sugar.  They  have  a  dis* 
ttnctly  laxative  effect,  eaten  raw  or,  preferably,  stewed,  and  they  are 
very  wholesome  and  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  constipation.  They 
are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  by  some  patients  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  They  have  a  good  effect  in  regulating  the 
bowels  in  children,  and  three  or  four  prunes  given  once  or  twice  a 
day  between  meals  will  sometimes  prove  quite  sufficient  for  this 
purpose. 

PtuntUfi  are  sold  in  masses  dried  like  dates.  They  have  a  pleas- 
ant acid  flavour,  but  arc  not  very  digestible. 

Oliut  are  eaten  for  their  agreeable  flavour  and  their  nutrient 
value,  which  is  due  to  the  oil  they  contain  (see  Olive  Oil),  They 
mskf  bc'catcn  fresh  in  the  warm  cuunlries  where  they  grow,  but  they 
are  too  bitter  for  most  palates,  and  are  usually  preserved  by  soaking 
respectively  in  {a)  strong  lye.  (b)  fresh  whaler,  and  {()  salt  solution, 
and  are  left  in  the  latter  for  preservation.  The  lye  neutralises  their 
bitter  taste. 
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^(frr/>j,— The  strawberry^  on  account  of  its  exceptionaliy  a^ee*l 
able  flavour,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  1 
the  spring  season  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country,  is  enjoyed  l^yj 
almost  every  one.  There  are,  however,  a  few  persons  who  have  tl 
striking  idiosyncrasy  against  it,  and  in  whom  urticaria  or  more  ori 
less  violent  gastro-enteritis  with  sore  throat  (Osier)  is  promptif  I 
developed  by  taking  even  a  few  berries.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  I 
fully  explained,  for  analysis  of  the  strawl)erry  fails  lo  show  any] 
product  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  There  niust  consequently  bej 
some  combination  of  organic  acids  or  other  materials  existing  m 
this  berry  which  is  exceptionally  irritating  to  some  persons. 

The  strawberry  is  usually  a  very  wholesome  food.     It  containsi 
abundant  salts  of  potash,  lime,  and  soda,  which  give  it  a  moderate 
diuretic  action  ;  it  is  also   slightly  laxative,  partly  from   the  seed 
which  it  contains.     There  are  many  modes  of  eating,  cooking,  and 
preserving  the  strawberry  which  are  too  familiar  to  require  commetil 
here.    Some  persons  learn  that  eating  the  berry  with  pepper  or  lemon 
juice  enables  them  to  digest   it  better,  and  those  who  suffer  froti 
flatulent  dyspepsia,  if  they  can  digest  the  berrv  at  all,  do  well  to  t^ 
it  without  sugar. 

Currants^  dilhfrrifs^  mulberries^  bluebemrs,  huikhhtrrrjfs^  rasfb 
biackberrits^  and  gooseberries  all   contain   considerable  free  acid,  tod 
are  moderately  laxative,  partly  on  account  of  their  seeds,  but  ihef 
expressed  juices  sometmies  have  the  same  effect.     Not  all  bcrric 
are  laxative,  however.     Huckleberries  and  blueberries  may  be  laxa- 
tive when  eaten  with  their  seeds  and  skins,  but  Wintcrnitz  has  re-j 
ccntly  shown   that  a  decoction   made  from  these  berries  is  a  goodi 
astringent  for  use  in  chronic  diarrhoea.     Blackberries  have  a  similar 
action. 

The  expressed  juice  of  red  currants,  raspberries,  or  blackberries 
makes  a  cooling  and  refreshing  beverage  or  *' shrub  '*  wheti  added  to 
some  effervescing  water,  such  as  Apollinaris  or  carbonic-acid  water, 
and  may  sometimes  be  used  in  fevers,  although  lemon  juice  is  usually 
preferable. 

Currants  are  preserved  in  various  ways,  the  chief  one  being  in 
the  form  of  jelly.  Prepared  in  this  manner,  they  consiiiuie  an  appe- 
tising and  wholesome  flavouring  material,  which  may  be  taken  with 
meats  and  other  foods  to  excite  the  appetite  of  invalids  and  con- 
valescents whose  chief  diflficulty  is  lack  of  desire  for  solficient  foo4 

Currants,  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  are  frequently  made  into 
jams.  These^  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  sugai^r  whicii  is 
added  in  their  preparation,  are  quite  nutritious^  and  iheir  numerous 
seeds  have  a  laxative  action.  For  this  pur|>osc  they  arc  sometimes 
beneficially  given  to  children  to  be  eaten  with  bread  and  battcf 
They  aid  in  satisfying  the  natural  craving  of  chitdreo  for  sweets» 
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and,  if  taken  in  moderation,  they  are  very  wholesome,  and  their  taste 
may  encourage  the  eating  of  more  nutritious  but  less  agreeably 
flavoured  food,  such  as  rice,  cornstarch,  or  farina. 

The  gooseberry  is  much  more  popular  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States.  It  contains  citric  and  malic  acids  as  well  as  sugar. 
It  is  rendered  more  wholesome  by  cooking,  and  is  sometimes  made 
into  wine. 

The  elderberry  furnishes  an  astringent  wine,  which  is  also  some- 
what diuretic  and  sudorific. 

Melons. — Melons  are  of  little  service  for  nutrition,  but  they  are 
so  agreeable  to  the  palate  that  they  are  in  very  general  use.  The 
varieties  commonly  obtainable  in  this  country  are  the  cantaloupe,  or 
muskmelon,  and  watermelon,  and  of  these,  the  former  is  less  apt  to 
produce  gastro-intestinal  disorder  when  not  eaten  too  freely. 

These  fruits  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  water — upward  of 
95  per  cent — that  they  are  not  satisfying  to  the  appetite ;  and  since 
in  hot  weather  they  are  cool  and  refreshing,  overindulgence  in  them 
is  a  common  fault,  and  most  of  the  ill  repute  of  watermelons  has 
arisen  in  this  way  rather  than  from  any  specific  injurious  effect  which 
they  produce.  If  eaten  with  other  food,  they  dilute  the  gastric 
juice.  Well-ripened  muskmelons  may  often  be  eaten  by  invalids  in 
moderation  to  promote  the  appetite,  served  at  the  commencement  of 
a  meal,  at  which  time  it  is  best  that  most  fruit  should  be  eaten  when 
taken  with  other  food. 

Citrons  are  very  indigestible. 

Figs  and  Dates. — Figs  and  dates  are  chiefly  eaten  in  the  United 
States  in  the  dry  form,  although  in  California  and  elsewhere  they 
may  be  obtained  fresh.  These  fruits  hold  large  quantities  of 
sugar,  especially  in  their  dry  state,  in  which  this  ingredient  is  not 
only  concentrated,  but  changed  in  the  drying  process.  They  also 
contain  a  little  nitrogenous  material,  so  that  they  have  more  nutri- 
tive value  than  many  fruits;  in  fact,  in  some  countries  they  consti- 
tute a  staple  article  of  diet.  This  applies  to  the  use  of  the  date  in 
Arabia. 

Figs  have  a  decided  aperient  action,  which  is  chiefly,  but  not 
solely,  owing  to  their  seeds.  Three  or  four  dried  figs  taken  with  a 
glassful  of  water  at  night  before  retiring,  and  again  half  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  will  sometimes  cure  mild  constipation.  The  dried 
figs,  like  prunes,  may  be  stewed  if  preferred.  They  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  glucose.  The  best  figs,  called  Turkey  figs,  are  raised 
in  Smyrna,  and  when  dried  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 

Fungi. 
There  are  many  species  of  fungi,  some  of  which  are  available  for 
food,  while  others   are  irritating,  and  still  others  produce  violent 
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gastro-intestinal  disorder,  and  by  their  absorption  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms of  collapse,  and  may  cause  death. 

Kunig  gives  the  following  percentage  composition: 


I 


Water 

Non-nitrogenous  substances  • 

Fat.. 

Grape  ^ugar,  mannile 

Other  non-tiitrogenous  substances. 

Woody  fibre 

Ash ,. 


Fresh  muthroom. 


Frcfth  tntlRe. 


8*91 
0.62 


90*00 
3*48 
o.a4 
0.73 

3-95 
0-67 

0.94 


MushriHfms, — Mushrooms,  on  account  of  their  nitrogenous  matterij 
are  of  some  slight  use  as  food  ;  but  if  eaten  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ( 
yield  much  nutriment,  they  always  disagree.     Bauer  says:  "Jtidg* 
ing  from  their  chemical  composition,  they  ought  to  have  no  soiailj 
value  as  foods,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  are  really  utilised  in 
the  alimentary  canal" 

Mushrooms  have  a  tempting  flavour,  which  is  developed  on  cook- 
ing, and  while  they  agree  with  most  persons  in  health  and  form  ail  I 
acceptable  article  of  diet,  there  are  some  persons  who  can  never  I 
eat  even  the  simplest  varieties  without  suffering  more  or  less  froniT 
acute  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  They  should  never  be  eaten  raw- 
They  are  usually  served  alonev^isroiled  upon  toast  or  as  a  dressiii|f| 
for  beef,  fillet,  steak,  etc.,  or  they  may  be  preserved  in  olive  oil  orj 
by  drying. 

Truffles. — The  truffle  is  a  subterranean  vegetable  of  the  order  of  J 
Thtcapore,     It  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and  is  used  to  add  flavour  in  I 
cooking  and  as  an  ingredient  of  rich  meat  sauces, /<f//j,  etc.     It  con- 
tains no  sugar.     Eaten  in  quantity  by  itself  it  is  a  highly  indigestible  I 
substance.     It  easily  decomposes  with   a  very  offensive  nauseous 
odour*     There  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  black  is  the  chief, 
and  it  is  obtained  from  beneath  the  trees  of  oak  forests  of  Perigord 
in  Southern  France,  where  it  is  hunted  by  trained  Spanish  poodles  or 
sows,  whose  sense  of  smell  enables  them  to  detect  the  fungus  beneath 
the  ground.     There  is  a  special  hereditary  race  of  iruflling  swine, 
broken  for  the  purpose. 

The  mtfTfl  is  a  friable,  greyish-black,  cone-shaped  mushroom, 
which  grows  extensively  in  a  variety  of  dry  soils,  but,  like  the  r^,  is 
obtained  principally  in  France,  It  may  be  cultivated  artifictally.  It 
is  used  for  flavouring,  like  the  truffle. 

O/r  is  a  name  given  to  several  mushruums  belonging  to  the 
B^tfui  family,  which  arc  globular  in  shape,  and  coloured  orange  or 
white. 
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Poisonous  Fung^. — Most  poisonous  fungi  are  distinguished 
from  the  non-poisonous  by  a  warty  cap.  They  are  acrid  or  astrin- 
gent, and  have  a  pungent,  disagreeable  odour  (Christison). 

Muscarin  is  a  substance  isolated  from  poisonous  fungi,  which  is  a 
violent  cardiac  poison  and  constrictor  of  the  pulmonary  blood  vessels, 
producing  dyspnoea,  prostration,  and  death.  Its  effects  are  opposed 
to  those  of  belladonna. 

Lichen. 

Iceland  moss  is  used  extensively  as  a  food  by  dwellers  in  the 
arctic  regions. 

Konig  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  dried  moss  as  fol- 
lows: Water,  15.96;  nitrogenous  matter,  2.19;  fat,  1.41 ;  non-nitro- 
genous matter,  76.12. 

A  bread  is  made  from  it  after  carefully  washing  out  two  bitter 
organic  acids  which  it  contains.  Senator  has  recommended  this 
bread  for  use  by  diabetics. 

Nuts. 

Nuts  contain  proteids,  with  some  starch  and  more  or  less  fat. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cocoanut,  chestnut,  almond,  and  English 
walnut,  the  varieties  eaten  in  this  country  furnish  but  little  nutri- 
ment. Their  chief  value  is  to  stimulate  the  appetite  and  afford 
variety  in  the  diet.  As  a  rule,  they  are  to  be  proscribed  from  in- 
valid dietaries,  but,  with  the  exception  of  chestnuts  and  peanuts, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  diabetics,  and  there  are  some  few  patients 
with  dyspepsia  whose  sluggish  stomachs  are  stimulated  into  greater 
activity  by  eating  a  few  parched  or  salted  almonds  or  walnuts  after 
a  meal. 

Almonds  contain  a  ferment  called  emulsin  and  much  fat,  and 
sweet  almonds  have  3  to  5  per  cent  of  sugar,  but  no  starch  (Bauer). 
This  low  percentage  of  sugar  makes  them  of  service  in  the  treatment 
of  diabetes,  in  which  disease  they  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  bread  after  being  ground  into  meal  (see  Diabetic  Breads). 

Macaroons  are  a  digestible  form  of  cake  for  convalescents  and 
children  composed  chiefly  of  almonds  and  sugar. 

Almonds  are  quite  wholesome  and  nutritious.  They  should  not 
be  eaten  in  cases  of  gastric  irritability,  but  occasoinally  dyspeptics 
in  whom  gastric  digestion  is  slow  derive  benefit  from  eating  a  few 
salted  almonds  with  meals.  They  should  be  soaked  and  peeled  or 
"blanched,"  otherwise  their  skins  may  set  up  gastric  irritation. 

The  bitter  almond  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and  oil,  and 
is  not  used  except  for  flavouring  cough  mixtures. 

English  walnuts  eaten  liberally  between  meals  may  assist  in  over- 
coming constipation  through  the  bulk   of  insoluble  residue  which 
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Cocoanuts  are  very  indigestible  even  when  thoroughly  desiccated 
and  grated.  The  cocoanut  contains  a  proteolytic  ferment  which  con- 
verts meat  into  albumoses  with  considerable  activity. 

Brazil  nuts,  pecan  nuts^  butternutSy  filberts^  etc.,  all  hold  much  oil, 
and  are  difficult  of  digestion. 

Chestnuts  contain  15  per  cent  of  sugar  with  so  much  starch  that 
they  are  very  nutritious,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy  they  are  made 
into  cakes  and  eaten  by  the  peasants  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes. 
Raw  chestnuts  are  wholly  indigestible,  but  if  thoroughly  roasted  or, 
better  still,  if  long  boiled,  they  become  much  less  so.  They  should, 
however,  not  be  given  to  invalids. 

Peanuts  are  nutritious,  but  indigestible  when  roasted  whole.  Pea- 
nut flour  is  made  from  the  ground  and  bolted  nuts,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  a  pound  of  it  contains  as  much  nutritive  material  as  three  pounds 
of  beef  or  two  of  peas.  The  peanut  grits  may  be  boiled  like  oatmeal 
or  made  into  biscuits.  Experiments  have  lately  been  made  with  the 
view  of  possible  introduction  of  this  food  into  the  German  army  to 
be  used  like  the  **  Erbsumrst'*  of  fame  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Peanuts  contain  considerable  oil,  which  is  extracted  and  sold  largely 
as  spurious  olive  oil.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  preparation  of 
oleomargarine,  and  the  roasted  nuts  themselves  make  a  sort  of  imita- 
tion coffee.  A  form  of  peanut  meal  is  now  prepared  for  diabetics 
which  is  said  to  contain  little  or  no  carbohydrate. 

V.  FATS  AND  OILS. 

Fats  and  oils  contain  but  three  elements — namely,  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen.  In  the  starches  and  sugars  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  such  as  to  form  water,  HgO,  when  their 
molecules  are  split  up;  but  in  the  group  of  fats  oxygen  is  not 
present  in  sufRcient  quantity  to  form  water  with  all  the  hydrogen 
atoms,  and  in  their  combustion  with  oxygen  considerable  heat  is 
evolved.  In  some  fats,  like  butter,  but  very  little  oxygen  is  pres- 
ent, and  carbon  and  hydrogen  compose  the  bulk  of  the  substance. 
The  amount  of  fat  which  from  time  to  time  is  stored  in  the  body  is 
regulated  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  substance  by  muscular 
exercise,  which,  if  active,  always  tends  to  prevent  its  accumulation. 
The  storage  of  fat  is  favoured  by  sleep  as  well  as  inactivity  (sec 
Obesity  and  Leanness). 

About  one  fifth  of  the  entire  body  weight  is  composed  of  fat, 
but  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  contained  in  the  blood. 
Before  death  results  from  starvation  90  per  cent  of  the  body  fat  is 
consumed.  The  chief  sources  of  this  fat  in  the  human  body  are 
undoubtedly  starches  and  sugars,  but  it  is  probable  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  it  may  also  be  derived  from  fatty  food. 
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ired  to  promote  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  and  de- 
le  organism,  and  there  are  also  many  forms  of  disease 
^e  changes  which  are  accompanied  by  increased  accu- 
)duction  of  fat  in  and  between  the  tissues  and  cells, 
to  live  in  perfect  health  without  fatty  food,  and  it  is 
ble  to  live  long  upon  fat  alone,  for  it  soon  disorders 
id  causes  absolute  disgust. 

tes  one  of  the  ingredients  of  pus,  and  is  found  in  the 
A'hite  blood-corpuscles,  and  after  the  ingestion  of  fat 
od,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  may  be  absorbed  into 
he  blood  to  give  rise  to  a  thin  film  upon  its  surface 


ates  where  fat  meats  are  scarce,  or  their  use  is  pro- 
religion  of  the  inhabitants,  they  employ  the  oils  of 
,  or  fruits  instead 

its. — The  chief  uses  of  fatty  food  are  : 
h  energy  for  the  development  of  heat. 
V  force. 

as  covering  and  protection  in  the  body, 
ate  and  make  more  plastic  various  structures  of  the 
rotundity  to  the  form, 
the  tissues  from  disintegration,  for,  although  their 
the  body   results  largely  in  the  production  of  heat, 
)art  to  some  extent  in  tissue  formation, 
for  storage  of  energy. 

i  forms  of  energy  manifested  in  the  different  nitro- 
-as  muscular  action,  secretion,  nerve  force,  etc — are 
ntimately  dependent  upon  fat  combustion.  It  was 
ved  that  the  force  of  the  body  was  supplied  by  the 
trogenous  materials.  Fat  eaten  with  the  food  was 
;  deposited  again  as  fat  in  the  tissues  of  the  body 
al  change,  but  of  recent  years  this  theory  has  been 
cast,  and  the  primary  value  of  fatty  food  exists  un- 
5  contribution  to  force  production  and  its  power  of 
sues,  especially  the  albuminous,  from  destruction  by 
reas  its  secondary  use  is  in  connection  with  tissue 
ts  do,  however,  enter  into  the  composition  of  many 
s  even  those  of  the  nervous  system, 
d  oils  which  are  employed  as  food  all  serve  essen- 
purpose,  and  may  therefore  be  grouped  together  as 
;.  There  is  a  general  resemblance  in  their  physical 
jugh  they  differ  considerably  in  the  melting  point, 
•d  fats  and  oils  are  of  various  chemical  composition, 
absorbed  they  are  recognised  mainly  in  one  or  two 
hiefly  as  stearin  and  olein. 
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The  use  of  animal  oils,  such  as  lanolin,  and  of  the  petroleuni 
products,  like  purified  vaseiine,  has  very  largely  superseded  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  other  fatty  substances — lard,  etc. — to  the  skta 
for  the  purpose  of  lubrication. 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  very  much  nourishment  into  the  body 
by  osmosis  through  the  nitegumcni,  but  some  improvement  seems  to 
follow  the  rubbing  of  fats  and  oils,  such  as  cacao  butler,  olive  oil,  or 
cod-liver  oil  through  the  skin  of  marasmic  children  and  other  pa* 
tients  (see  Marasmus).  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  oil  may  be 
rubbed  in  twice  a  day  on  the  thighs,  abdomen,  and  chest.  The  Mate- 
meat  that  the  application  oi  fats  to  the  surface  of  the  body  by 
inunction  reduces  the  body  temperature  is  not  substantiated  by 
experience. 

The  treatment  of  biliary  calculi  by  the  administration  of  Urge 
doses  of  olive  oil — two  or  three  ounces  at  a  time — given  upon  an 
empty  stomach*  has  been  suggested,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  it 
might  have  some  local  lubricating  action.  Cases  have  been  reponed 
in  which  gaUstones  have  been  said  to  appear  in  the  fasces  as  a  result 
of  this  treatment,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  oil  itself  may 
become  mixed  with  inspissated  intestinal  mucus  and  form  smalt, 
hardened  masses*  which  have  been  mistaken  for  gallstones.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  that  oil  is  of  any  value  for  cholelithia^ 
sis,  and  it  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that  it  enters  the  bile  ducts  to 
**  lubricate  **  them. 

Fats  and  oils  arc  useful  preservatives  of  many  foods  by  preveou 
ing  access  of  air,  drying,  and  decomposition.  A  layer  of  oil  floating 
on  lop  of  a  flask  of  wine  is  capable  of  preserving  its  delicacy  of 
flavour  for  a  long  time  (Chambers).  Oil  preserves  fish,  like  sardines^ 
and  layers  of  lard  are  used  to  protect  jars  of  potted  meats. /«f//-^« 
fais-^ras,  etc.     Dilsand  butter  protect  eggs  from  decompos«ili<m. 

Digestibility  of  Fats, — There  is  some  difference  of  nptnioii  as 
to  what  extent  *idi  may  aid  or  retard  the  process  of  digestion,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  common  experience  that  those  persons  whose 
digestive  organs  are  feeble  do  not  tolerate  fats  or  oils  w^ell  when 
eaten  with  other  forms  of  food.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact 
that  fats  are  practically  unaltered  in  the  mouth  and  stomach,  and 
in  the  latter,  when  melted,  they  coat  the  mucous  membrane  and 
surround  the  particles  of  food  with  a  thin  film  which  roatenaUy 
interferes  with  the  normal  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  For  this 
reason  fats  are  to  be  avoided  by  dyspeptics,  and  the  fats  ^  *  '  *.- 
special  nutritive  processes  should  be  in  the  form  of  g. 
cream,  or  cod- liver  oil.  On  the  other  hand,  fats  may  sometimes  aid 
the  digestibility  of  starchy  foods  by  preventing  them  from  forming 
lumpy  masses  in  the  mouth  and  stomach.  For  example,  a  well- 
roasted  mealy  potato  may  be  made  all  the  more  digestible  for  ac 
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invalid  by  being  mashed  with  a  little  butter  or  cream.  There  is  no 
practical  method  by  which  the  digestibility  of  fats  may  be  improved 
in  the  sense  that  the  digestibiHty  of  meat  is  improved  by  converting 
it  into  peptones.  Artificial  ^emulsions  make  oils  somewhat  more 
palatable,  but  the  simple  oil  is  sometimes  better  borne  than  such 
preparations. 

It  is  stated  by  Ringer  that  fats  taken  fasting  lessen  the  secretion 
of  bile,  whereas  if  taken  with  or  after  food  they  increase  it,  but,  as 
many  kinds  of  food  promote  the  secretion  independently  of  fat,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  possesses  any  very  decided  action  in 
relation  to  bile  formation. 

Most  of  the  fat  used  as  food  melts  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
which  facilitates  its  digestion. 

Children  often  eat  butter  more  readily  than  any  other  form 
of  fat. 

As  a  rule,  the  Stomach  is  less  disturbed  by  animal  than  by  vege- 
table fats  taken  in  excess,  and  the  former  may  be  tolerated  for  a 
longer  time.  The  limit  of  digestibility  of  increasing  quantities  of 
food  is  much  sooner  reached  with  fats  than  with  other  articles  of 
diet,  and  they  produce  satiety  early  in  a  meal,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  foods,  toleration  may  be  acquired  for  the  ingestion  of  fat, 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  many  persons  who  cannot  digest 
cod-liver  oil  completely  at  first  may  do  so  after  two  or  three  weeks' 
trial.  This  is,  in  part,  due  also  to  the  general  improvement  in  health 
which  follows  in  some  cases  the  administration  of  easily  digested 
fat.  Overdoses  of  fat  at  any  time  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  irritating  acids  which  cause  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  pos- 
sibly abdominal  cramps  and  loose  evacuations.  Fat  taken  too  liber- 
ally with  other  food  ceases  to  be  economical  for  the  system  and 
becomes  positively  harmful. 

Since  fat  is  exclusively  digested  in  the  small  intestine,  diseases  of 
any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  contraindications  for  its  use. 

Liquefied  fats  and  oils  are  usually  administered  as  a  matter  of 
routine  when  corrosive  poisons  have  been  swallowed,  with  the  idea 
that  they  coat  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
oesophagus  and  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  irritant.  This 
protective  action  is  overestimated,  for  it  is  difficult  to  coat  to  a. 
sufficient  degree  a  mucous  membrane  which  is  already  moistened 
with  watery  mucus. 

The  digestibility  of  all  fat  depends  somewhat  upon  its  cooked 
state.  Many  persons  are  nauseated  or  made  dyspeptic  by  eating 
hot  mutton  fat  who  can  eat  the  same  with  impunity  when  it  is  cold. 
In  the  latter  condition  it  becomes  more  friable  and,  if  thoroughly 
mixed  in  chewing  with  starchy  food,  or  used  as  suet  in  the  form  of  a 
farinaceous  pudding,  it  becomes  very  much  more  digestible.  Chil- 
X4 
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dren  usually  dislike  fat  meat,  but  they  are  quite  willing  to  take  suet 
puddings,  which,  if  light  and  well  cooked,  are  wholesome. 

Whtle  the  various  fats  and  oils,  in  general,  have  the  same  ben^ 
ficial  effect  upon  nutrition,  there  is  considerable  difiference  in  their 
force  value  and  in  the  facility  with  which  one  variety  or  another  may 
be  assimilated  in  individual  cases.  The  animal  fats  have  a  higher 
nutritive  power  than  those  derived  from  vegetables,  and  liver  fat, 
butter  and  cream,  are  the  most  serviceable  of  all. 

Animal  Fats. 

The  principal  animal  fats  and  fatty  foods  are  butter,  cream,  suet, 
lard,  oleomargarine,  the  fat  of  beef,  mutton,  pork  and  bacon,  bone 
marrow,  pemmican,  fish,  and  cod-liver  oil.  Oil  is  also  made  from 
the  yolk  of  eggs. 

Butter  and  cream  have  been  discussed  under  the  heading  Milk 
Derivatives  (pp.  82-84). 

Lard  is  hog  fat  separated  by  melting  from  the  areolar  connective 
tissue.  Considerably  over  half  a  billion  pounds  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

Crude  lard  contains  glycerides  of  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids, 
besides  a  little  gelatin  and  other  substances. 

"  Cuisine  "  is  a  preparation  of  cotton-seed  oil  designed  to  replace 
lard  and  cheap  cooking  butter. 

"  Cottolene  "  is  another  such  substitute  for  cooking  purposes. 

Stearins  are  the  solid  residue  of  animal  fats  remaining  after  pres- 
sure has  separated  the  fluid  fats.  They  are  used  in  making  com- 
pound lard,  butterine,  and  similar  foods. 

Tallow  is  a  general  term  originally  applied  to  all  fat  tried  from 
the  different  tissues  of  cattle. 

Suet  is  the  fat  which  surrounds  the  kidney. 

Oleomargarine. — Oleomargarine  was  invented  in  1870  by  a  French 
chemist,  M^ge-Mourier,  who  discovered  that  beef  fat  from  particular 
portions  of  the  bullock  would  melt  at  the  same  temperature  with 
butter,  and  would  keep  longer  without  becoming  rancid.  The  fresh 
fat  is  mashed  in  a  grinding  machine  to  free  it  from  membrane.  "The 
fragments  fall  into  a  tank  heated  with  steam,  which  for  every  thou- 
sand parts  of  fat  contains  three  hundred  parts  of  water  and  one  part 
of  carbonate  of  potash  and  two  stomachs  of  sheep  or  pigs.  The 
temperature  of  the  mixture  is  raised  to  45°  C."  (Clark). 

After  two  hours  the  fat  is  withdrawn  from  the  membranes,  which 
have  been  digested  away,  and  is  heated  still  more  with  the  addition  of 
2  per  cent  of  salt.     It  is  then  cooled,  pressed,  and  packed  for  market. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
oleomargarine,  and  its  sale  has  been  regulated  by  act  of  Congress 
since  1886  and  by  many  State  laws.     It  has  been  declared  perfectly 
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innocuous,  and  the  object  of  the  leg^al  control  of  its  sale  is  mainly 
intended  to  prevent  it  from  being  fraudulently  offered  as  butter.  It 
certainly  tastes  better  than  poor  butter.  According  to  Clark,  forty- 
live  billion  pounds  of  oleomargarine  were  sold  throughout  the  United 
States  in  1883  (Report  of  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1889);  therefore  it  takes  high  rank  as  a  food  product. 

Buittrim^  which  has  now  largely  replaced  oleomargarine  in  this 
country^  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  a  somewhat  dififerent 
proportion  of  ingredients,  and  some  of  the  leaf  fat  of  the  hog  rs 
added  during  the  manufacture.  The  United  States  law,  however, 
still  requires  all  products  of  this  general  class  to  be  branded  "  oleo- 
margarine." 

Beef  Fat^  Pork^  etc. — Beef,  mutton,  and  pork  fat  consist  prin- 
cipally of  the  glycerides  of  such  common  fatty  acids  as  stearic, 
palmitic,  and  oleic. 

The  fat  of  good  roast  beef  is  nutriioius,  and  a  very  digestible 
variety  of  fat  is  good  bacon  thinly  sliced  and  thoroughly  cooked. 
This  form  of  fat  is  crisp  and  dry,  and  it  is  often  digested  by  invalids 
who  cannot  tolerate  other  kinds.  Ham  fat  and  pork  fat,  on  the  other 
hand,  arc  usually  very  indigestible^ — the  more  so  when  hot 

Bone  Marrow, — Bone  marrow  is  an  easily  digestible  and  wholc- 
SiMne  fat  which  has  long  been  used  as  a  food.  The  long  bones  of 
the  ox  are  cut  crosswise  in  pieces  about  two  inches  in  length  and 
cooked  with  the  marrow  within  them.  It  has  quite  lately  been  sug- 
gested that  red  marrow  might  prove  a  useful  food  in  cases  of  anaemia 
and  chlorosis,  because  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are,  in  part  at  least, 
made  from  the  cells  contained  in  it.  But  few  cases  treated  with  this 
food  have  as  yet  been  reported,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mar- 
row acts  otherwise  than  in  furnishing  an  assimilable  fat  to  patients 
who  are  much  in  need  of  such  food,  and  also  a  very  digestible  form 
of  iron,  which  exists  in  it  in  considerable  quantity.  The  marrow  of 
young  animals,  such  as  the  calf  or  lamb,  is  preferred  for  this  pur- 
pose, because  their  tissue-building  power  is  so  active.  Fraser  re- 
ported the  first  case  of  ann^mia  treated  by  means  of  marrow^  and  he 
prefers  a  glycerin  extract.  Mann  reports  a  case  of  haemophilia  and 
pronounced  anfemia  which  yielded  to  leaspoonful  doses  given  twice 
a  day  on  bread,  and  this  after  other  remedies  had  failed.     He  cites 

eral  other  favourable  cases  (Lancet,  December,  1893). 

J.  S*  Hillings,  Jr.  (Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  November, 
11194,  p.  115),  has  used  a  similar  preparation  made  as  follows: 

"Twelve  sheep's  ribs,  carefully  scraped,  were  chopped  into  small 
fragments  and  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  one  pound  of  glycerin.  This 
was  allowed  to  macerate  for  three  or  four  days,  being  kept  in  a  re- 
frigerator during  that  time.  It  was  then  strained  through  gauze, 
and    the  resultant   liquid    administered  in   teaspoonful  doses  three 
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times  a  day.  No  complaint  was  made  by  the  patients  with  regard  to 
its  taste." 

Walker,  of  New  York,  uses  a  sort  of  emulsion  made  by  mixing 
thoroughly  the  red  marrow  of  the  long  bones  of  the  ox  with  Cetraria 
(Iceland  moss).  This  makes  an  exceedingly  agreeable  preparation, 
a  whitish  paste  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  tasting  not  unlike  good  but- 
ter. It  may  be  spread  upon  bread  and  eaten  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

Pemmican  is  made  of  meat  cut  into  slices  and  thoroughly  dried  in 
the  sun ;  to  this  are  added  fat,  sugar,  and  dried  fruit,  such  as  raisins 
and  currants.  It  is  used  on  long  voyages,  especially  to  the  Arctic 
circle,  where  a  fatty  diet  is  essential  to  furnish  heat  and  force  to  en- 
able the  body  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  It  is  easily 
masticated,  and  the  sweet  fruit  promotes  the  flow  of  saliva. 

Brains  and  liver  contain  considerable  fat. 

The  common  fish  which  contain  most  fat  are  eels,  salmon,  herring, 
and  mackerel.  Sardines  contain  some  fat,  but  derive  most  of  it  from 
the  oil  in  which  they  are  immersed  for  preservation. 

Many  fish  oils  have  special  uses.  The  Eskimos  eat  whale  and 
seal  oil  and  blubber,  and  dugong  oil  is  eaten  to  some  extent  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  oil  of  the  sturgeon  is  employed  for  preserving  caviare. 
Turtle  oil  and  butter  is  made  extensively  in  Brazil  from  both  the  eggs 
and  fat  of  the  reptile  (Clark). 

Cod-liver  oil  will  be  separately  considered. 

Eggs  contain  considerable  fat  in  their  yolks.  Some  eggs,  like  the 
plover's,  are  very  rich  in  this  ingredient.  They  have  already  been 
described  in  detail  (see  Eggs,  p.  89). 

Vegetable  Fats  and  Oils. 

The  principal  vegetable  fats  or  oils  and  fatty  foods  are  derived 
from  seeds.  Such  foods  are  olives,  olive  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  and  nuts. 
Traces  of  fat  are  found  in  the  legumes. 

Olive  Oil. — Olives  and  olive  oil  constitute  a  very  digestible  form 
of  fatty  food,  and  may  sometimes  be  eaten  by  consumptives  in  lieu 
of  cod-liver  oil.  French  olives  gathered  while  young  and  tender  arc 
very  wholesome. 

Olive  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  fruit  with  stones,  after  which 
the  pulp  is  pressed  in  bags.  The  first  oil  thus  obtained  is  the  best. 
k  second  oil  is  got  by  adding  boiling  water  to  the  pulp  residue,  and 
pressing  it  again.  This  oil  is  more  apt  to  become  rancid  than  the 
first  (Clark).  The  best  oil  generally  obtamable  is  from  France  and 
Italy,  but  an  excellent  quality  is  manufactured  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. The  paler  variety  is  the  best,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  constantly 
adulterated  or  imitated  (see  also  Olives). 

Cotton-seed  oil,  and  to  some  extent  poppy-seed  oil,  are  now  frc- 
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t^uentlvfiobstituted  for  olive  oil  in  the  preparation  of  various  foods, 
and  the  sardines  which  were  formerly  preserved  in  pure  olive  oil  are, 
for  the  most  part^  immersed  m  cotton-seed  oil.  This  oil  is  not  ran- 
cid, but  its  flavour  and  odour,  which  resemble  linseed  oil,  are  not 
agreeable  when  it  is  eaten  raw  with  salads  or  fish,  and,  unless  ex- 
tremely pure,  it  leaves  an  unpleasant  after-taste  in  the  mouth.  It  is 
composed  principally  of  palmitin  and  oleio.     It  is  a  harmless  food. 

Limud ait  is  sometimes  substituted  for  olive  oil,  but  it  is  not  very 
digestible. 

Cacaa  buiter^  oil  of  iheobroma,  is  a  firm  oil  obtained  from  ca- 
cao seeds  during  the  manufacture  of  chocolate.  It  easily  melts  at 
the  body  temperature.  It  is  used  for  inunctions  and  for  making 
suppositories,  and  sometimes  as  an  ingredient  of  infant  foods,  such 
as  lactopreparata. 

Nuis^  especially  English  walnuts^  cocoanuts,  hickory,  pecan,  and 
Brazil  nuts,  all  contain  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  oil  (see  Nuts), 

The  oil  of  nuts  which  have  been  too  long  kept  sometimes  becomes 
rancid  and  unwholesome. 

Cocoa  nut  Oil  \^  principally  used  in  Oriental  countries. 

Peanut  oil  is  used  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  like  cotton-seed 
oil,  mainly  to  adulterate  or  imitate  olive  oil,  which  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive. 

Java  almami  oil  may  also  be  used  for  cooking. 

Dietetic  Uses  of  Fats  and  Oils. — ^Since  fats  are  essential  for 
growth  atid  nutruiun  as  well  as  force  production,  fatty  food  is  indi- 
cated for  convalescence  from  severe  acute  diseases,  and  for  patients 
suffering  from  chronic  wasting  diseases,  in  both  of  which  classes 
there  has  been  considerable  waste  of  the  tissues.  Persons  whose 
general  health  has  been  impaired  by  bad  hygienic  surroundings,  chil- 
dren who  have  been  wrongly  fed  by  ignorant  or  poor  parents  who 
could  not  obtain  proper  food  for  them,  and  aged  persons  in  whom 
the  ouiritive  processes  are  becoming  less  and  less  vigorous,  may  all 
be  benefited  by  supplying  a  sufficient  amount  of  fatty  food  in  the 
dietary.  For  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  patients  fats  arc  especially 
indicated.     There  is,  therefore,  a  very  large  variety  of  diatheses  and 

^of  actual  diseases,  both  local  and  general,  which  may  be  benefited 
by  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  body  and  increasing  force  produc* 
lion  through  the  agency  of  easily  digestible  forms  of  fatly  foods. 
*  Diseases  in  which  Fats  are  Particularly  Beneficial,— Tu- 
berculosis, pulmonary  as  well  as  other  forms;  scrofulous  conditions; 
L  chronic  wasting  diseases  with  secretion  of  pus,  as  empyema,  chronic 
B  abscesses,  eta  ;  marasmus  ;  rickets ;  chronic  bronchitis ;  many  chronic 
I      difteasie^  of  the  skin  and  nervous  system. 

Diseases  in  which  the  Use  of  Fats  should  be  forbidden 
or  restricted. — All  forms  of  acute  gastro-intestinal  disease;  chronic 
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gastritis ;  dilatation  of  the  stomach :  chronic  diarrhoea  ;  obesity ;  fatty 
ar,d  waxy  iiver;  gallstones;  acne;  urticaria. 

Generally  speaking,  fats  are  laxative,  and  oils  should  not  be  given 
iTi  cases  of  diarrhoea  or  intestinal  disorder. 

By  most  persons  fat  cannot  be  eaten  continuously  in  large  quan- 
tity without  producing  indigestion.  The  stools  become  ofifen^veand 
diarrhoeal.  there  is  apt  to  be  nausea  and  gastric  indig^estion,  and  dis- 
gust for  such  a  diet  very  soon  arises.  There  arc  some  individuals 
who  are  unable  to  digest  fats  in  any  amount,  however  small^  and 
they  must  derive  all  their  energy  from  carbohydrates. 

Glycerin. — Glycerin  plays  an   inconspicuous  role  as  a  food.    It 
is  mainly  useiui  for  its  sweetish  taste  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  the 
diet  of  diabetics,  bat  to  many  persons  the  taste  of  g^lycerin  itself  is 
nauseous.     It  is  now  largely  superseded  by  saccharin.      It  is  highlj 
hygroscopic,  and  if  taken  in  the  mouth  undiluted  makes  the  mucous 
membrane  sticky  and  unpleasant,  but  it   is  often  used   as  a  mouth 
wash  in  a  diluted  form  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm   to   the  ounce 
The  mouth  may  be  rinsed  or  swabbed  with  it  in  cases  of  acute  fever, 
such  as  typhoid,  where  the  mucous  surface  has  become  dried  or  the 
tongue  is  glazed  or  Assured.     It  acts  by  protecting  the  mucous  mem- 
brane from  evaporation,  making  the  mouth  a  little  more  comfortable. 
In  such  cases  it  sometimes  diminishes  thirst,  although   its  cflfcct  in 
this  respect  is  very  uncertain.     Glycerin  is  also  quite  laxative,  and 
it  may  be  given  either /^r  os  or  in  the  form  of  the  well-known  glvc- 
erin  suppositones  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  peristaltic  action  and 
evacuating  the  bowels. 

CoD-LivER  Oil. 

The  best  cod-liver  oil  is  known  as  "*  cold-drawn  oil,"  and  is  pr^ 
pared  from  the  raw  fresh  livers  of  the  cod6sh  by  subjecting  them  to 
heavy  pressure,  by  which  the  oil  is  squeezed  out. 

Chemical  and  Physical  Properties.— Cod-Uver  oil,  according 
t  J  analyses  made  by  De  Jongh,  contains  glycerin,  olein  (70  per  cent), 
mynstic.  butyric,  acetic,  margaric,  and  other  acids,  biliary  elements 
s  jch  as  cholesterin,  also  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  phosphorus 
•.n  sT.a;;  amount,  and  a  peculiar  material  which  is  called  *'gaduin." 
(iautier  and  Mourges  obtained  besides  a  half  dozen  substances  re- 
--'irn-.b'.-.n;^  a'.ka'.oids  and  other  materials,  a  basic  substance  which  they 
ca'.;  morrhuine,  about  one  half  milligramme  of  which  occurs  in  eacb 
^'anin:e  of  the  oil,  and  has,  it  is  claimed,  all  of  its  active  medicinal 
;  roperties. 

I  r;e  refined  oil  may  contain  no  iodine,  and  it  is  seldom  present 

iT'^^iter  amount  than  c.5  per  cent :  hence  the  value  of  the  oil  does 
*■  ^- /-'"-'-'^  '^P""  -his  substance,  as  at  one  time  suggested. 

^W.er.  pure.  Its  odour  resembles  shoe  leather.     On  adding  strong 
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acid,  the  biliary  odour  is  intensified  if  the  oil  is  unadulterated.  If 
the  odour  is  absent,  the  oil  is  spurious. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  one  of  the  most  easily  absorbed  of  all  ihe  oils» 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  its  fatty  acids.  It  is  quickly  oxidised  in 
the  body.  It  is  highly  nutritious  and  alterative,  aud  is  slightly 
laxative,  especially  for  infants. 

Some  of  the  oil  supplied  in  market  is  derived  from  the  livers  of 
other  fishes  than  the  cod,  but  the  cod-Hver  oil  is  undoubtedly  the 
best.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  pure  preparation  thoroughly 
clarified  from  the  imponties  which  oil  may  contain,  such  as  traces  of 
iodioe,  phosphorus,  and  sometimes  bile  salts.  None  of  these  sub* 
stances  add  to  its  food  value,  and,  if  present  in  excess,  the  oil  is 
much  more  apt  to  disagree. 

The  crude  **  straits  **  oil  contains  products  of  decomposition,  is 
strong,  malodorous,  and  of  a  dark-brown  or  even  black  colour.  It 
is  so  disagreeable  and  indigestible  that  it  possesses  no  advantage 
over  the  "shore  '*  oil.  The  clarified  Norwegian  oil  is  the  best  variety 
to  prescribe. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  cheaper  cotton- 
seed  oil,  to  which  a  fishy  flavour  is  artificially  given,  and  it  should 
therefore  only  be  purchased  from  a  well-known  and  responsible  firm. 

An  advantage  of  cod-liver  oil  is  that  when  pure  it  can  be  taken 
longer  than  any  other  fat  excepting  butter  and  cream,  and  in  larger 
quantities  than  those  substances  without  disordering  the  stomach. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  already  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  has  once  served  in  the  animal  body  for  nutrition 
or  at  least  for  storing  up  energy.  This  form  of  oil  is  readily  emul- 
sified and  saponified,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  villi  with 
probably  greater  facility  than  any  other  fat. 

Dosage^ — Many  patients  who  dislike  the  taste  of  the  oil  at  first 
soon  acquire  tolerance  for  it  if  given  in  small  and  gradually  increas- 
ing dosage,  commencing  sometimes  with  not  over  lo  to  50  drops 
twice  a  day*  and  children  not  rarely  become  so  fond  of  it  as  to  ob- 
ject lo  its  discontinuance.  Infants  may  be  given  from  5  to  20  drops 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  so  valuable  a  food  that  where  its  use 
is  clearly  indicated  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  its  tolera- 
tion, and  even  though  it  may  at  first  disagree,  exciting  nausea  and 
vomitmg,  perseverance  and  care  in  its  administration  may  enable  it 
to  be  very  well  borne.  If  it  is  not  digested  at  first,  but  one  dose  of 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  a  day  need  be  given,  and  this  should  be  at 
flight. 

Those  who  like  it  can  sometimes  take  as  much  as  an  ounce  three 
tiroes  a  day  with  advantage,  although  half  an  ounce  is  all  that  can 
usually  be  tolerated  without  disturbing  digestion. 

The  oil  must  be  given  under  proper  supervision  if  its  successful 
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ubf  ih  to  be  continued ;  otherwise  it  defeats  its  own  object  by  npset- 
ling  digestion.  Patients  who  dose  themselves  with  it  often  use  too 
ijiiji:ii,  and  almost  invariably  take  it  at  the  wrong  time  in  relation  to 

Jt  ii»  best  to  prescribe  it  about  an  hour  after  dinner.  If  given 
turUcr,  it  remains  in  the  stomach,  interfering  with  the  digestion  of 
iiilir.r  fond,  whereas  if  digestion  is  already  well  under  way,  it  passes 
wwU  thr  chyme  into  the  intestine,  where  it  is  absorbed.  While  the 
ml  lb  hrin^  taken  the  stools  should  be  occasionally  examined,  as  the 
Jilibcsiuc  of  fut  globules  in  them  is  a  proof  of  its  complete  absorp- 

IIOII 

Methods  of  Administration.— Many  patients  can  take  perfectly 
intiis,  well  rlurificd  cod-liver  oil  better  than  the  emulsions  and  prep- 
auiiiohb  \\\  which  it  is  otfered  in  the  market,  while  others  prefer  it 
lit  ihi^  liMiu  of  the  so-called  emulsions  with  hypophosphites  of  lime, 
toll! Li,  ill  uon«  or  with  other  substances.  Some  of  these  emulsions  are 
u'luli-ird  aliuo.st  tasteless,  while  others  are  flavoured  with  winter- 
fciui  h,  kS'"!ii<'**.  ^**'  5»»'**^^<^  other  aromatic. 

kuiiiiKivMtN  .lie  seldom  as  good  as  the  pure  oil,  and  are  only  to  be 
pull  I  ii  J  w  tien  the  latter  is  not  digested  or  when  the  taste  proves  too 
u.iii  .1  iMi->  Ihcy  asiuilly  do  not  contain  above  50  per  cent  of  the 
uii,  itiil  v'ttin  vMilv  ;j  per  cent;  hence  the  dose  is  unnecessarily 
liiilk  s  MvM  vs'vei .  iIk'v  rapidly  deteriorate  with  age,  so  that  if  emnl- 
Us-  u»  iv  Lise^l  ::iey  should  be  freshly  made  with  yolk  of  egg 
vl  w:\*x:t  »  *•    :»;!0'aj;e  y^i  tragacanth. 

p     »  »  'K -.  Ni.w.i  '.  ^';    Mji::rea!.  gives  excellent  formulae  for  this 

'•  .V      ix   :    •   '..'\\>» 

\s     •<>•    *i!  6  oanoes. 

^'1     •.   \Mt   ...;..■..?!  1  drachm. 

V  >  *»-i- I'll  2  drachms. 

ik    'I    •:;•:  'WA  5         " 

.'•  i.ii;»-    li-^v  •!    vii/v.  u'fir'.LMii   j.'   nok;? 12  ounces. 

*  -    '  "t '     ■  "•'   ■  :  v'.\ 

"  ■•:  •: »1  6  oanoes. 

,     .,   V!!  ..*;-.v'i     -r  v.yv  .-v^"!   ii.   .'li' idnchm. 

■.  ii  i.;!;"   M     -;i;-u-.r!    !  2  ounces. 

."♦-li:;"    V  I.  —      ;i  fi»-i-»        •    tt.i  iv  12      " 

*-;"-«'•    ^  <  ••    \  — .  :  *  .V,'.-  :.*a2  the  preceding  one. 

-  :c    --^'j  -.r.  :he  proportion  of  three 

.■  -^        -  '  c        '          • .  .-  :  ■    ■  -  :  s    ■  :r-;^-een  oil. 

'.  .'     s     :    :  •  ^  :  •  :  -•  ^     •   -i,--  *;:h  an  equal  part  of  lime 

^    •        ,       .           ^    .       ;-   vAr/.'.jL     This  can    be  pre- 

.\  .«.-,:     •  V  ■  ;  \  -  V  %..*.'■   "«i:hs.Hi  is  to  add  two  ounces 
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finely  chopped  and  strained  fresh  pancreas  to  the  gallon  of  oil  10 
produce  an  emulsion. 

Stewart  suggests  rinsing  the  mouth  before  taking  the  oil  with  a 
i-pcr-cent  solution  of  cocaine  or  with  undiluted  brandy  or  whisky 
and  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint.  Children  may  be  given 
a  peppermint  lozenge.  If  preferred^  the  dose  of  pure  oil  may  be 
poured  upon  the  surface  of  some  fluid,  such  as  orange  or  ginger 
.bitters,  strong  black  coffee,  lemon  juice,  weak  brandy  and  water,  or 
even  ale  or  beer.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  float  the  oil  in  the  centre 
of  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  so  that  it  is  to  some  extent  coated  by  it 
and  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  glass  or  cup  and  produce  a 
lingering,  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth.  Ringer  suggests  adding 
a  few  drops  of  catsup  to  disguise  the  taste,  or  the  use  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  the  oil  and  fresh  aqueous  solution  of  gum  acacia 
with  two  minims  of  oil  of  lemons  added  to  each  ounce.  A  little  salt 
taken  in  the  mouth  before  and  after  each  dose  may  neutralise  the 
taste.  He  also  refers  to  the  use  of  a  cod*liver-oil  jelly  containing 
70  per  cent  of  the  oil.  This  disguises  the  flavour.  The  oil  is  some* 
times  given  with  different  preparations  of  meat  juice. 

In  this  country  cod-liver  oil  is  extensively  used  in  the  form  of 
capsules  of  gelatin  which  are  shaped  like  an  olive,  and  which  some 
patients  can  swallow  with  ease,  although  they  are  rather  bulky  and 
not  always  reliable.  A  child  of  ten  years  recently  came  under  my 
observation  who  for  some  lime  previously  had  been  given  four  or 
five  of  these  capsules  daily,  each  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  cud- 
liver  oil.  She  had  developed  an  exceedingly  irritating  stomach 
tough,  for  which  a  variety  of  sedatives  had  been  administered  with- 
out any  effect.  To  my  astonishment,  she  at  one  time  vomited  seven- 
teen of  the  undissolved  capsules,  which  represented  four  or  five 
days'  dosage. 

i  The  oil  is  sometimes  administered  in  the  form  of  "oleochyle,** 
in  which  it  is  claimed  it  has  been  predigested  and  rendered  easier  of 
absorption. 

Claude  Bernard,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
research  upon  the  physiology  of  digestion,  first  showed  that  ether 
fiven  by  the  mouth  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creas and  the  glands  of  Brunner  which  aid  the  digestion  of  fat,  and 
that  it  increases  the  absorption  of  fats.  Acting  upon  this  sugges- 
tion, Dr.  Balthazer  Foster  found  thai  pure  ether  added  to  fats  and 
oils  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  six  minims  to  a  drachm  of  the  oil 
Mrould  often  insure  its  digestion,  whereas  previously  it  had  excited 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  this  method  has  proved  of  service  in  the 
hands  of  others.  The  ether  itself  disguises  somewhat  the  taste  of 
Ihe  otl^  but  I  have  sometimes  found  it  to  produce  disagreeable  eruc- 
UltoQS.     In  fact,  in  some  hospitals  a  **  malingerer's  mixture  '*  has 
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been  employed  composed  of  a  disagreeable  combination  of  ether, 
o:l.  and  asafcpiida  which  has  the  result  of  causing  eructations  and 
mdL-ntaining  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth.  Lime 
vaier  is  sometimes  added  to  cod-liver  oil  to  produce  a  temporary 
emulsion,  and  it  may  prevent  nausea. 

Cod- liver  oil  is  advantageously  combined  with  malt,  and  when 
r.M  so  sweet  as  to  be  disliked  by  the  patient  it  proves  a  very  service- 
able food.  Cod-liver  oil  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  30  per  cent  to 
ir.a'.tir.e.  or  50  per  cent  to  mall  extract. 

Ir.  very  hot  weather  it  is  usually  best  to  suspend  the  adminis- 
:ra::cr.  v  f  o:'..  as  i:  is  apt  to  disagree,  even  if  it  does  not  become 
rar.ciJ. 

Substitutes. — Many  substitutes  for  cod-liver  oil  have  been  pro- 
posed, bjt  ::  :s  do/.biiui  whether  any  of  them  can  be  made  to  yield 
a.:  :r.e  bencf.is  to  be  derived  from  the  genuine  substance. 

Erfons  have  long  been  made  to  determine  whether  the  alkaloidai 
or  i'lhe:  s::b>tar.ces  obtainable  from  cod-liver  oil  do  not  possess  all 
the  r=-:r::ive  arii:  st:r.v.:la::ng  properties  of  the  oil  itself  in  equal  or 
eve:-,  c'e^'c-'  ceiiree  Some  of  them  are  doubtless  capable  of  produ- 
c  r.j:  a.~:.ve  syr.vp:v^n:s.  b.::  if  the  oil  itself  is  a  true  food,  there  can  be 
r. ,  j  >:  V  i  :\ :  .1  ^  e  :  r.  at :  en:  p :  1  n  g  t  o  con  cent  rate  it  beyond  t  he  mi  nor  con- 
s..:e:i::.  r.  .:  av  •\::r.^  i:>  nauseous,  nshy  taste.  M.  Chapoteau  de- 
s:r.:t>  .\  v'yst.illir.c*  subsiar.ce  which  he  terms  morrhuol,  and  which 
e\.>:>  .::  ::::*  v  .1  :r.  :r.e  p*.  portion  01  1.5  to  6  per  cent,  the  lesser 
s,....:  :.:v  ^e  r^:  :..::■.:  ::-.  :hc  pures:  o.l.  It  is  claimed  that  three  to 
:'.. :  ..:    .  >  .  :  ::-..>  >.::>:.i:..-;  p:<se^>  all  the  pro j>er lies  of  a  drachm  of 

-  ..     .  c :   ...      I:  :v,.\  :■■;    ,:  \  er.  .r.  capsules  or  disguised  with  olive 

:..:.  .:  .::.;::•.  >'...::.  .  urcs:  ;>  a:  rresent  manifested  in  testing 
:^;  .  ....  ■.*  ::■.  .:  ;.::...::»:..  rs  ^i  :r.:s  class,  but  although  their 
.  >:  ..>  .  :  :■  :..\  ..:..:  i  ::  /  :::,:  ^y  s.  rr.e  observers  within  the  past 
^ ; .."  .":».:..::;-;»  /.i    v :    >  :t .: ,  I'ed  before  their  general  substi- 

'*        ^':         ^   ..   .1  ::.:..-; :   :: . .  r.v.rf  "d  "  iipanin,"  made  by  add- 
>  *     «     •:.:.::  s ::.:..;  .  .-....:      This  is  devoid  of  disagree- 

-  i  *■■-::  ..    -.  ■  ".  ..    .1  :v,.v  :  :  ^:\t:'.  :r;  doses  of  from  one  to  four 

Uses.  >-.:..  >"::.r.v'  for  any  disease,  and  there 

..   ^  ■    ..    .    ;■;:  :.    .::>.'-. be  other  forms  of  fat  when 

""      ;       "■    •    :'<      •»■:;  r-^. .:•..:  .  :  r.ve  persons  taking  c«vd-hver 

•   ■".    "i..     :  :..:     ■  :-.i:  particjiar  form,  while  three 

• -*'■    ".     :    -    -:    :    ^  :  ■;         .    •..:    .-.:    ..p  :n  such  a  form  as  can  be 

^^    -       .  ;--    .    ;   ;    ..-:    .  : : :      >:  ;■  ■    .\i>e>  oi  phthisis  in  which  a 

-•    >  ■ .   J.    :  ■•>:■;  ...  :v.: -.straiion  of  a  disproportion- 

-■•'"*  :.-.:;.  1:    >  «  nios:  useful  food  in  many 
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conditions  of  debility,  and  is  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  the 
scrofulous  diathesis,  rickets,  marasmus,  and  general  tuberculosis. 

It  is  found  clinically  to  be  of  great  service  in  a  variety  of  forms 
of  chronic  inflammation  and  in  cases  in  which  there  is  old  purulent 
discharge  from  any  part  of  the  body,  as  from  the  middle  ear,  or  from 
a  chronic  abscess,  like  empyema— in  fact,  it  is  of  inestimable  service 
in  all  strumous  conditions  and  chronic  bone  diseases,  such  as  caries 
and  necrosis,  as  well  as  in  general  tuberculosis. 

Among  other  chronic  diseases  for  which  cod-liver  oil  is  recom- 
mended may  be  mentioned  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  a  variety  of  skin  affections,  and  advanced  syphilis.  It 
is  of  service  also  in  pulmonary  emphysema  and  in  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  with  tenacious  purulent  expectoration,  and  by  many  it  is 
believed  to  be  of  some  specific  value  in  loosening  cough.  It  should 
be  observed  that  oil  when  absorbed  passes  through  the  lymphatic 
system  and  is  carried  with  tolerable  directness  into  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  where  fats  in  general  are  believed  to  be  oxidised.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  fact  may  possibly  have  some  bearing  on  the  in- 
fluence attributed  to  cod-liver  oil  as  an  expectorant,  although  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  effect  is  derived  from  the  improvement 
produced  upon  the  general  nutrition.  Brunton  attributes  it  to  a 
stimulating  action  upon  the  epithelium  of  the  bronchi.  In  cases  of 
atonic  dyspepsia,  particularly  among  elderly  people,  cod-liver  oil 
often  relieves  the  '*  sinking  "  feeling  at  the  epigastrium  and  the  faint- 
ness  of  which  they  complain. 

Ringer  recommends  cod-liver  oil  for  vertigo  in  the  aged  which 
originates  from  feeble  heart  action,  and  for  chronic  endarteritis  in 
children.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  relieving  constipation  in  young 
infants,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  given  with  advantage  in  lieu  of  cas- 
tor oil.  Its  loosening  effect  is  more  decided  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  it  is  less  apt  to  produce  subsequent  constipation  than 
castor  oil,  besides  being  less  disagreeable  to  take. 

For  marasmus  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  is  particularly  indicated, 
and  in  infants  when  diarrhoea  obtains,  some  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  topical  application  of  the  oil  to  the  skin.  To  scrofulous 
children  of  the  emaciated  marasmic  type  in  whom  the  skin  is  dry  and 
wrinkled  15  or  20  drops  of  the  oil  may  be  given  at  night  without 
fear  of  increasing  the  diarrhoea. 
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STIMULANTS  AND  BEVERAGES. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  experience  of  mankind  that  the  taking 
of  food  and  drink  merely  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  physical  needs 
does  not  at  the  same  time  wholly  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  mind  for 
occasional  invigoration,  for  restoration  of  bodily  function  after  fa- 
tigue, for  support  during  sustained  muscular  exertion,  for  an  incentive 
to  activity,  and  for  conviviality.  In  some  form  or  other,  although 
in  greatly  varying  degree,  a  stimulant  is  demanded  by  almost  every 
one  to  meet  the  emergencies  with  which  he  is  from  time  to  time 
confronted. 

To  this  end  the  civilised  European  imports  his  tea  from  China, 
his  coffee  from  Java,  his  cocoa  from  Brazil,  his  tobacco  from  America 
or  C'uba,  his  opium  from  India,  and  his  alcohol  from  more  immediate 
neighbours.  His  semicivilised  or  wholly  barbaric  brother  who  lacks 
the  ability  or  means  to  procure  such  refreshment  from  foreign  sources 
relies  upon  his  own  ingenuity  to  devise  fermented  drinks  from  every 
available  substance.  Thus,  the  Tartar  ferments  milk  into  koumiss, 
the  Mexican  ferments  the  aloe  into  pulque,  the  Central  African  fer- 
ments a  wine  from  the  palm,  the  Kamtchatkan  ferments  a  peculiar 
drink  from  a  poisonous  fungus,  and  honey,  rice,  corn,  barley,  rye, 
grapes,  dates — in  fact,  nearly  every  cereal  and  every  fruit — is  in  some 
part  of  the  world  made  to  yield  the  cup  which  cheers,  and  too  often 
inebriates  as  well. 

t  >s  true  that  there  are  occasional  individuals  who  find  it  possible 
to  »ve  without  ever  tasting  even  the  mildest  stimulants  of  any  kind, 
*i"t   t  lere  are  sects  of  men,  like  the  Mohammedans  and  Buddhists,  to 

.  ^^'  ^'^c  of  alcohol  in  every  form  is  absolutely  forbidden  as  a  re- 
it  t'  ^  ^.^'"^^  '  ^"t  most  of  them  discover  other  means  of  satisfying  an 
for  tl  »     ^  ^I'^ving  for  occasional  stimulation,  and  ready  substitutes 

*w.;m^   P^*^^»bited  intoxicants  are  found  close  at  hand  in  hasheesh, 

opium,  excels*;;  i 

aspects    f      .    ^^  ^^^  consumption,  etc.     The  economic  and  social 

"*s  subject  alone  are  of  vast  importance,  and  the  question 

i86 
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of  the  utility  of  stimulants  and  beverages  is  in  itself  no  small  branch 
of  dietetics. 

The  several  substances  classed  under  these  headings  are  found  to 
serve  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : 

I.  To  relieve  thirst  and  introduce  fluid  into  the  circulation. 

IL  As  diuretics. 

m.  As  diaphoretics. 

IV,  As  diluents  of  the  food  and  of  the  waste  material  in  the  body, 

V,  As  stimulants  of  the  nerves  and  other  organs, 

VI,  As  intoxicants. 

VII,  As  demulcents, 

VIII,  As  tonics,  and  to  promote  digestion, 

IX,  As  astringents. 

X,  For  nutrition. 

The  effects  of  all  beverages  and  stimulants  are  far  more  pro- 
nounced if  they  are  taken  into  an  empty  stomach,  which  insures  their 
prompt  absorption. 

L  To  relieve  thirst  all  fluids  which  are  not  too  sweet  may  be  used, 
but  sour  beverages,  such  as  acid  lemonade  or  raspberry  vinegar,  the 
effervescing  carbonated  waters,  solutions  of  potassium  bitarlraie,  or 
dilute  mineral  acids  in  water,  are  generally  the  most  acceptable. 

IL  As  diuretics  the  mineral  waters  and  carbonated  waters  hold 
the  first  rank.  With  many  persons  coffee  ts  also  an  active  diuretic. 
So  are  beer,  gin,  champagne,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  other  forms  of 
alcohol,  and  tea. 

m.  As  diaphoretics,  hot  spirits  and  water  or  hot  tea  may  be 
used. 

]  V.  As  diluents  of  the  ingested  food  and  of  the  waste  material  of 
the  body  the  alkaline  and  carbonated  effervescing  or  bland  waters 
afe  the  best. 

V.  As  stimulants  of  the  nerves  and  other  organs,  the  milder  forms 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  diluted  spirits,  tea,  and  coffee  are  used. 

VI.  As  intoxicants,  beers,  ales,  strong  wines,  champagne,  and 
strong  liquors  are  the  most  powerful  agents.  Koumiss  as  originally 
made  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  many  fermented  substances,  are 
also  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

VIL  As  demulcents,  mucilaginous,  farinaceous,  and  gelatinous 
beverages  are  used  for  fevers,  etc.  Such  are  decoctions  of  Iceland 
moss  {crtraria)  or  Irish  moss,  barley  or  oatmeal  water,  arrowroot  and 
other  light  gruels,  solutions  of  gelatin,  flaxseed  tea,  etc.  When  taken 
bot  they  are  soothing  for  coughs  and  promote  expectoration. 

VllI,  For  use  as  tonics  and  to  aid  digestion  may  be  mentioned 
malt  extracts,  ales,  light  wines,  clarets.  Burgundies,  diluted  brandy  or 
whisky,  chalybeate  and  arsenical  waters,  and  alkaline  waters  drunk 
before  meals. 
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IX.  As  astringents,  red  wines  and  tea  are  of  chief  importance. 

X.  For  nutrition,  cocoa,  chocolate,  malt  extracts,  and,  because  of 
the  milk  and  cream  added,  tea  and  coffee. 

Stimulants  have  two  separate  actions  :  First,  a  prompt  exhilarat- 
ing effect  or  exaltation  of  the  nervous  system,  which  endures  for  a 
few  hours,  and,  secondly,  a  period  of  depression  which  usually  bears 
a  more  or  less  definite  relation  to  the  degree  of  previous  excitation. 
The  second  period  is  sometimes  longer  or  more  intense  than  the 
first,  producing  an  actual  balance  of  loss  of  vitality  in  the  system. 

Various  dietetic  drinks  have  been  advocated  for  their  supposed 
specific  action  in  stimulating  a  torpid  liver  and  as  laxatives  or  as 
diuretics ;  such,  for  example,  are  **  herb  teas,"  a  decoction  of  dande- 
lion root  (taraxacum)^  etc.,  but  they  are  of  doubtful  efficacy. 

Many  fruit  essences  and  sirups  are  offered  for  sate  for  use  in 
making  cooling  drinks  and  invalid  beverages.  When  thoroughly 
reliable  preparations  are  obtained  they  are  of  good  service,  but 
many  of  them  are  adulterated.  For  example — for  lemonade,  mix- 
tures of  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids  are  often  substituted.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  better  to  extract  the  juice  from  the  fresh  fruit,  and  unless 
large  quantities  are  required,  this  is  almost  as  cheap.  Unfermented 
California  grape  juice  may  be  had  in  very  pure  condition,  and  it 
constitutes  an  excellent  beverage  for  invalids,  being  wholly  free 
from  alcohol. 

The  preparations  under  consideration  may  be  diluted  with  ice 
water,  or  with  any  one  of  the  simple  effervescing  waters,  such  as 
carbonic-acid  water,  Vichy,  Seltzer,  Apollinaris,  etc. 

Of  all  these  beverages,  lemonade  and  orangeade  are  perhaps  the 
most  useful  in  the  sick-room.  These  are  agreeable,  cooling,  and 
refreshing  in  fevers,  mildly  diuretic,  and  beneficial  in  many  ways. 
A  very  wholesome  drink  is  made  by  putting  the  juice  of  two  lemons 
with  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar  into  a  tumbler  of  iced  Vichy, 
Seltzer,  or  Apollinaris,  and  stirring  in  a  saltspoonful  of  bicarbonate 
of  sodium;  to  be  drunk  while  effervescing. 

Root  beer,  sarsaparilla,  and  ginger  ale  are  wholesome  beverages 
when  pure.  Ginger  ale  is  apt  to  cause  colic  unless  a  reliable  article 
is  obtained  from  a  trustworthy  dealer.  It  makes  a  useful  *Mong 
drink  "  for  alcoholic  subjects  who  are  attempting  to  recover  from  a 
debauch.  They  crave  some  beverage  which  has  life  and  sparkle, 
and  the  ginger  itself  is  helpful  to  their  stomachs. 

Alkaline  and  Mineral  Waters.— Effervescing  Waters. 

There  are  many  spring  waters  which  are  used  as  beverages  and 
drunk  either  with  or  between  meals.  They  possess,  in  addition 
to  the  properties  of  plain  water,  a  mildly  tonic  effect  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  due  either  to  the  carbon-dioxide 
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^as  or  salts,  or  both,  which  they  may  contain,  and,  owing  to  their 
salts  and  water,  they  are  also  diuretic.  Many  of  these  waters  arc 
sold  **  plain  " — \.  e.,  without  free  gas,  and  others  either  hold  natural 
CO,  or  are  made  **  sparkling  "  by  having  this  gas  pumped  into  them 
under  pressure. 

These  waters  are  very  useful,  when  taken  half  an  hour  before 
meals,  10  cleanse  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception  of  food.  They  also  serve  to  dilute  and 
wash  out  waste  materials  from  the  system. 

The  effervescing  or  carbonic-acid  waters  are  more  highly 
charged  with  gas  as  sold  from  **  fountains  "  at  the  druggists  or  in 
siphons  than  when  bottled. 

Fruit  sirups  are  combined  m  many  ways  with  soda,  carbonic- 
acid,  or  other  effervescing  waters,  to  make  soda  water  and  similar 
beverages. 

Ginger  ale,  sarsaparilla,  etc.,  are  made  eflfervescing,  and  are 
often  used  as  cooling  and  refreshing  drinks. 

The  habit  which  some  persons  form  of  drinking  large  quantities 
of  alkaline  waters  independent  of  any  special  needs  of  the  system 
should  be  condemned.  It  leads  to  the  condition  which  Trousseau 
long  ago  described  as  "mineral-water  cachexia/* 

All  the  effervescing  waters  when  drunk  in  excess  are  apt  to 
escctte  or  increase  flatulency  and  give  rise  eventually  to  dyspepsia 
and  debility,  especially  when  combined  with  sweet  sirups.  1*hey 
should  be  avoided  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  flatulent  dyspepsia^ 
and  palpitation. 

Some  waters  are  drunk  for  their  laxative  or  purgative  action, 
and  others  for  the  salts  which  they  contain,  like  those  of  sulphur, 
iron,  or  arsenic.  This  leads  to  the  classification  of  mineral  waters 
into  alkaline,  saline,  chalybeate,  sulphurous,  acidulous,  arsenical,  etc. 

Thermal  waters  are  those  which  issue  hot  from  their  springs. 
Many  persons  believe  that  these  waters  possess  special  properties 
by  virtue  of  their  being  hot,  which  they  lose  as  the  heal  departs, 
but  there  is  no  physiological  ground  for  this  belief. 

Many  table  waters,  like  Poland  water  (a  plain  carbonic-acid 
water),  Vichy,  Johannis,  Apollinaris  and  Seltzer  (effervescing  car- 
bonic-acid waters),  are  used  mainly  as  an  agreeable  table  beverage, 
and  lo  dilute  spirits,  wines,  lemonade,  etc.  They  are  cooling,  re- 
freshing, and  wholesome.  People  will  often  drink  fluid  of  this  kind 
who  are  not  willing  to  drink  sufficient  plain  water. 

Johannis  water  is  an  alkaline  carbonated  water  which  comes 
from  a  spring  at  Zollhaus.  in  the  Taunus  Mountains.  It  contains 
principally  carbonates  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia,  besides  traces 
of  other  materials,  and  considerable  free  carbonic-acid  gas. 

A  glass  of  Apollinaris  or  similar  water  taken  an  hour  after  a 
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too  heaTT  dinner  promotes  digestion  and  helps  remove  waste  prod- 
acts  from  the  system.  In  ferers  sach  waters  are  always  useful,  and 
they  may  be  given  very  freely.  They  often  allay  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. They  may  be  employed  for  the  dilution  of  liquors  and  milk 
for  invalids.  Some  persons  can  digest  milk  better  when  diluted  with 
Vichy,  carbonic-acid  water,  plain  soda  water,  or  Seltzer.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  latter  tends  to  overcome  the  (Xiostipation  which  milk  is 
apt  to  canse. 

Some  waters  are  sold  as  natural  lithia  waters,  but  the  quantity 
of  lithium  contained  in  any  spring  water  is  usually  very  minute, 
and  beverages  of  this  class  arc  generally  re-enforced  artificially  bj 
lithium  salts.  They  are  used  to  counteract  the  lithic-acid  di- 
athesis, gout,  and  rheumatism. 

Kronenquelle  water  is  an  alkaline  lithia  water  from  Obersalz- 
brunn,  in  Silesia,  which  contains  considerable  sodium  carbonate  and 
traces  of  iron  and  manganese. 

The  Buffalo,  Londonderry  (New  Hampshire),  and  other  lithia 
waters  are  much  prescribed  in  this  country. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  noted  waters  which 
are  extensively  used  in  conjunction  with  dietetic  treatment : 

1.  Alkaline  Waters,— Vichy,  in  France;  Ems,  in  Germany; 
Fachlngen,  in  Germany;  Saratoga  Vichy  (rich  in  CO,),  New  York; 
St.  Louis  Springs,  Michigan  (poor  in  CO.) ;  Bethesda  Springs,  Wis- 
consin. 

Other  sodium  chloride  waters,  containing  also  some  carbonates 
and  CO^  are :  Hathorn  Spring,  in  Saratoga,  New  York ;  Congress 
Spring,  in  Saratoga,  New  York;  Kissengen  Spring,  in  Saratoga, 
New  York;  Homburg,  in  Germany;  Wiesbaden,  in  Germany ;  Kis- 
sengen, in  Germany ;  Selters,  in  Germany ;  Bourbonne,  in  France. 

The  alkaline  waters  all  contain  more  or  less  carbon  dioxide, 
and  their  most  important  ingredients  are  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

They  also  contain  sodium  chloride,  and  sometimes  sodium  sul- 
phate. Some  have  one  variety  of  salts,  some  another,  which  pre- 
ponderates. Generally  speaking,  the  European  waters  arc  richer  in 
alkalies  than  are  the  American. 

Alkaline  waters  are  useful  in  the  uric-acid  diathesis  and  lithsemic 
conditions,  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  obesity,  hepatic  engorgement. 
gallstones,  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  gastric  ulcer,  and  ca- 
tarrhs of  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  stomach,  respira- 
tory tract,  and  bladder. 

2.  Alkaline  Sulphur  Waters.— Richfield  Springs,  in  New 
York;  Sharon  Springs,  in  New  York;  Avon  Springs,  in  New  York; 
Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  West  Virginia ;  Harrogate,  in 
England;  Neuendorf,  in  Germany;  Meinberg,  in  Germany;  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
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These  waters,  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  addition  to 
other  ingredients^  are  used  considerably  in  gout,  chronic  rheuma- 
lism,  obesity,  and  chronic  eczema.  They  are  often  supplemented  by 
a  course  of  chalybeate  waters. 

Hot  springs  are  found  at  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  of  Arkansas 
and  Virginia,  and  Schlangenbad  and  Plombi^res^  in  Europe. 

J.  Alkaline  and  Saline  Purges  contain  a  high  percentage  of 
sodium  and  magnesium  sulphates.  These  waters  are  often  called 
••  bitter  waters." 

Such  arc:  FUllna,  in  Bohemia  (the  strongest  of  all,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  known);  Carlsbad  (Sprudel),  in  Bohemia;  Marienbad 
(Kreuzbrunnen),  in  Bohemia;  Friedrichshall,  in  Germany;  Franz 
Josef,  in  Austria;  Kissengen  Bitterwater.  in  Bavaria;  Hunyadi 
Janos,  in  Hungary;  Rubinat  Condal  Spring,  in  Spain;  Villacabras, 
in  Spain;  Crab  Orchard,  in  Kentucky;  Estill  Springs,  in  Kentucky; 
Bedford  Springs,  in  Pennsylvania;  Epsom,  in  England;  some  of  the 
Saratoga  waters. 

These  waters  are  useful  to  counteract  indiscretions  in  diet  and 
the  overloading  of  the  liver. 

The  Rubinat  water  is  effective  and  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  less  disagreeable  than  many  of  the  others. 

Vilfacabras  water  is  a  Spanish  sodium  sulphate,  strongly  purga- 
tive water,  obtained  not  far  from  Madrid. 

These  w^aters  should  be  taken  either  very  cold  or  in  a  half-pint 
of  very  hot  water.  If  drunk  lukewarm  their  taste  is  nauseous,  and 
may  excite  emesis. 

4.  Chalybeate  waters. — Schwalbach  (Stahlbrunoen),  Pyrmont 
(Keubrunnen)  Spa,  Belgium;  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland ;  Rock  Enoa, 
Virginia.  These  waters  serve  as  tonics  for  the  blood  and  nerves, 
but  if  too  long  used  they  cause  dyspepsia  and  ansemia. 

5.  Acidulous  waters  contain  CO,  in  excess,  and  but  very  little 
salts  of  any  kind.  Such  are  Clysmic  Spring,  in  Wisconsin;  Blue 
Lick,  in  Kentucky;  Carlsbad  (Dorotheenquelle),  in  Bohemia. 

6.  Various  waters  are  the  Alum  Springs,  in  Virginia;  Oak 
Orchard  Acid  Spring,  in  New  York ;  Bourboulc,  in  France,  which 
contains  arsenic.  Roncegno  water  is  a  ferruginous  arsenical  water 
from  the  Tyrolean  Province  of  Trent. 

Tannin. 

Tannin  is  an  astringent  of  vegetable  origin  which  exists  in  tea, 
coffee,  and  many  wunes,  especially  the  red  wines,  and  as  such  it  is 
worthy  of  brief  separate  consideration.  It  possesses  no  nutrient 
power  whatever,  and  is  mainly  of  interest  to  the  dietetist  from  the 
harm  it  may  occasion  if  taken  too  freely.  In  strong  solution  it 
precipitates  the  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice  and  renders  it  inert, 
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and  also  gives  rise  to  constipation  by  its  astringency,  which  affects 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  For  these  reasons  strong 
tea  or  tea  drunk  to  excess  materially  hinders  gastric  digestion. 

According  to  Fraser,  the  tannin  in  tea  interferes  with  the  diges- 
tion of  fresh  meat,  but  to  a  less  extent  with  that  of  dried  or  smoked 
meat,  such  as  tongue  or  ham,  the  fibres  of  which  are  already  shrunk- 
en by  curing. 

Coffee  contains  much  less  tannin  than  tea,  and  therefore  does 
not  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  alimentary  canal. 

Tannin  is  contained  in  red  wines  in  considerable  quantity,  hence 
clarets  are  mildly  astringent  and  constipating. 

Tannin  is  useful  for  a  variety  of  local  astringent  applications. 

Tea. 

Method  of  Preparation. — Tea  is  a  preparation  made  from  the 
leaves  of  various  species  of  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub  called  Thea. 
The  manufacture  consists  in  plucking  the  young  leaves  of  the  plant 
and  placing  them  in  the  sun ;  after  they  have  become  withered  they 
are  rolled  and  twisted.  This  process  is  sometimes  conducted  by 
hand,  or  even  by  the  feet  of  the  natives  in  China,  and  sometimes  by 
machinery.  The  leaves  are  next  pressed  into  small  masses  or  rolled 
into  balls  and  allowed  to  ferment  while  still  moist,  after  which  they 
are  dried  over  a  fire  of  a  temperature  sufficient  to  evaporate  all  the 
moisture  They  are  finally  sifted  and  assorted  into  different  quali- 
ties. The  value  of  the  tea  depends  upon  its  flavour,  and  this  is 
mainly  influenced  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  which  must  be 
supervised  with  great  care. 

Green  and  Black  Tea. — The  distinction  between  black  and 
green  teas  is  due  to  the  variations  in  their  mode  of  preparation, 
and  not  to  separate  species  of  the  plant.  Green  tea  is  made  by 
steaming  the  leaves  before  they  are  rolled  and  dried.  The  further 
dirterence  between  green  and  black  tea  consists  in  the  relatively 
larger  quantity  of  astringent  material  (tannin)  which  predominates 
in  green  tea.  The  following  table,  from  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Y.  Kozai, 
illustrates  this  point  and  exhibits  the  proportionate  quantity  of  some 
of  the  more  important  ingredients  of  tea.  It  presents  the  difference 
in  porcontage  composition  between  green  and  black  tea  prepared 
from  the  same  plant. 


Green  tea.  Black  t 
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ause  green  tea  contains  more  than  twice  as  much  of  the 
astringent  tannin  than  black  tea  it  is  generally  regarded  as  less 
wholesome  than  the  latter.  It  is  also  believed  to  have  a  somewhat 
less  stimalating  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  though  this  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the  slight  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
theine  shown  to  exist  by  the  above  table,  this  latter  substance  being 
the  alkaloid,  which  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  stiraulating  influence 
of  tea  upon  the  nerves. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  theine 
with  caffeine,  and  by  many  writers  they  are  believed  to  be  the  same 
alkaloid.  Rice  says  that  most  of  the  com^mercial  caffeine  is  derived 
from  tea  leaves,  but  May  finds  that  in  frogs,  at  least,  "theine  pro- 
duces spontaneous  spasms  and  convulsions,  while  caffeine  does  not. 
Theine  impairs  the  nasal  reflex  early  in  the  poisoning  process,  while 
caffeine  does  not,  if  at  all,  until  the  very  last  stage/' 

Properties. — The  peculiar  stimulating  properties  w^hich  tea  pos- 
sesses, as  well  as  its  colour  and  agreeable  flavour,  depend  upon  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered,  the  variety  of 
the  plant,  the  age  of  the  leaves,  w^hich  naturally  become  tough  as 
ihcy  grow^  older,  and  the  care  exercised  in  their  preparation.  The* 
flavour  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  volatile  oils  which  develop 
during  fermentation.  It  is  these  substances  which  cause  the  minor 
differences  in  effect  of  tea  and  coffee^ 

The  aroma  as  well   as  the  flavour  of  tea  is  often  artificially  m 
creased  by  the  addition  of  such  substances  as  the  leaves  of  orange 
dowers,  jasmine,  or  roses. 

Tea  made  of  small  leaves  packs  closely,  and  if  measured  by  the 
spoonful  gives  a  stronger  beverage  than  the  coarser  grained  varieties. 

Illfusioo* — The  flavour  of  tea  depends  not  only  on  the  character 
of  the  leaves,  but  upon  that  of  the  water  which  is  added  to  them. 
About  five  grammes  of  leaves  should  be  used  for  one  infusion.  The 
water  should  be  poured  upon  the  tea  leaves  when  boiling,  and  the  in- 
fusion should  not  last  beyond  three  or  four  minutes  if  the  tlavour  is 
to  be  delicate;  if  it  is  continued  beyond  this  point  materials  become 
extracted  from  the  leaves  which,  while  they  may  make  the  tea  ap* 
pear  stronger,  materially  diminish  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour.  The 
water  should  be  neither  loo  hard  nor  too  soft,  but  soft  water  extracts 
more  of  the  soluble  materials  of  the  leaves  and  yields  a  beverage  of 
darker  colour.  Water  which  contains  iron  or  lime  salts  should  be 
boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  before  it  is  used  for  tea  infusion. 

PilYSIOLCXilCAL  AND  THERAPEUTIC  ACTIOR 

Good  EfTectS. — Tea  is  mildly  stimulating  to  the  nervous  system 
and  lends  tu  increase  the  activity  of  certain  vital  functions.  It  is  re- 
freshing and  relieves  bodily  fatigue.     For  the  latter  purpose  it  has 
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been  found  especially  useful  for  soldiers  on  the  march  in  hot  cli- 
mates. 

Captain  Woodruff,  U.  S.  Army,  says:  "The  universal  experience 
of  military  men  testifies  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  tea  or  coffee. 
The  latter  is  generally  preferred,  but  the  writer's  experience  points 
to  tea  as  preferable  in  the  long  run."  For  this  purpose  both  these 
substances  are  better  preserved  if  compressed  into  small  bulk. 

In  some  persons  a  cup  of  hot  tea  affords  prompt  and  decided  re- 
lief from  headache,  and  when  taken  quite  strong  it  is  sometimes  serv- 
iceable in  the  cure  of  chronic  alcoholism.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
antidote  for  opium  poisoning,  but  coffee  is  preferable. 

The  ''  strength  "  of  tea  as  applied  to  the  appreciation  of  its  taste 
in  distinction  from  its  effect  on  the  nerves  is  due  to  the  quantity  of 
tannin  present,  which  is  bitter.  A  bitter  tea  is  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily a  strong  one  in  its  stimulating  properties,  which  are  owing  to 
the  theine. 

Tea,  when  employed  as  a  beverage,  possesses  some  effects  which 
are  not  strictly  due  to  action  upon  the  nerves.  It  introduces  con- 
siderable hot  water  into  the  system,  which  is  beneficial  when  taken  at 
the  proper  time  in  relation  to  meals,  and  when  milk  or  cream  and 
sugar  are  added  its  nutritive  value  becomes  considerable.  Tea  is 
moderately  sudorific  in  action,  and  it  has  a  slight  influence  in  regulat- 
ing the  circulation  and  temperature  of  the  body,  which,  if  too  cold, 
becomes  warm  by  the  stimulating  effect  upon  the  heart,  whereas  if 
the  body  is  too  hot,  tea  may  exert  a  cooling  influence  by  increasing 
perspiration  and  evaporation  from  the  surface.  Hot  tea  will  some- 
times increase  the  action  of  aperients,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
has  any  more  effect  than  a  similar  quantity  of  hot  water. 

Roberts  gives  the  following  analysis  of 

The  Effects  of  Tea  and  Coffee  on  Gastric  Digistion, 

Digesting  mixture :  2  grammes  of  dried  beef  fibre,  ai5  cc  hydrochloric  add,  I  cc 
glycerin  extract  of  pepsin,  varying  proportions  of  tea  and  coffee,  water  to  loo  c.  c 


Proportion  op  Tra  or  Coffrr  com- 

TIME  IN  WHICH  DIGimoir  WAS  coMruETmo. 
(normai^  XOO  MUfims.) 

TAINED  IN  THE  DIGESTING  MIXTURE. 

Tea,  5-per-ccnt 
strength. 

Coffee,  s-per-oent 
Ktrength. 

Coffee.  i^-peiMXBC 
streogth. 

ID  per  cent 

105  minutes. 
140 
180 
Embarrassed. 

105  minntes. 
140 
180 
Embarrassed. 

160  minutes. 

Embarrassed. 

Almost  no  action. 

20   "       "    

40   "       "    

60   "       "    

Many  elderly  people  find  tea  particularly  grateful  and  soothing 
after  reaching  a  period  of  life  when  the  functional  activity  of  the 
stomach  is  gradually  weakened.  A  disproportion  may  exist  between 
the  quantity  of  food  which  the  stomach  can  digest  and  the  actual 
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need  of  the  body  for  nutritive  materials  to  counterbalance  the  daily 
waste.  In  such  cases  tea  enables  the  aged  poor  to  live  on  less  food 
than  they  would  otherwise  require^  and  is  thus  economical  for  theni. 

The  refreshing  effect  of  tea  when  taken  into  an  empty  stomachy 
after  bodily  fatigue  may  continue  between  three  and  four  hours,  a 
|>criod  considerably  longer  than  that  uf  coffee  or  light  wine, 

A  cup  of  hot  green  or  black  lea  is  a  good  diaphoretic  for  bron- 
chitis. It  is  also  a  diuretic  for  many  persons  if  taken  into  an  empty 
stomach, 

111  EfTects* — ^The  ill  effects  of  excessive  tea  drinking  are  refera- 
ble to  its  actiun  on  the  digestive  and  nervous  systems.  If  taken  in 
large  quantities  with  meals,  tea  precipitates  the  digestive  ferments, 
retards  the  activity  of  digestion,  and  may  even  occasion  gastric  irri- 
tation and  catarrh.  Constipation  usually  results,  though  there  is 
sometimes  diarrhcea,  and  more  or  less  flatulency.  The  latter  may 
itself  cause  insomnia.  The  effect  on  the  nervous  system  is  to  over- 
stimulate  it  by  first  producing  restlessness  and  insomnia,  and  finally 
muscular  tremors,  palpitation,  and  increased  nervous  worry.  Per- 
sons who  are  subjected  to  some  unusual  strain  or  anxiety  find  that 
tea  for  the  lime  being  disagrees  with  them,  w^hereas  they  are  able  to 
drink  it  regularly  when  in  ordinary  health.  Cheap  teas  are  alw^ays 
much  more  apt  to  produce  ill  effects  than  the  more  expensive  varieties. 

Indian  teas  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  tannin  than  do  those 
from  China.  For  this  reason  they  are  more  likely  to  produce  disor- 
ders of  digestion  and  constipation.  They  also  occasion  nervousness 
and  sleeplessness  to  a  marked  degree  when  drunk  in  excess. 

The  ill  effects  of  poor  tea  and  of  tea  rich  in  tannin  can  be  over- 
come in  some  degree,  as  suggested  by  Roberts,  by  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  sodium  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
dried  tea  leaves;  this  does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  taste. 

When  tea  taken  with  milk  and  sugar  is  found  to  disagree,  the 
added  juice  of  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon  makes  it  acceptable  and  bene- 
ficial to  many  persons.  Tea  which  is  '•  steeped  **  is  more  unwhole- 
some on  account  of  the  extra  tannin,  etc.,  which  is  extracted. 

Tea  must  be  avoided  in  dyspepsia,  gastric  irritability  from  any 
^ause,  constipation,  insomnia,  and  **  nervousness,"  and  usually  in  gas- 
tric catarrh,  although  so  good  an  authority  as  Bauer  recommends 
weak  tea  as  less  apt  than  coflfee  to  induce  heartburn  or  aggravate  di- 
arrhtca. 

An  unusual  case  of  multiple  neuritis  caused  by  drinking  between 
two  and  three  pints  daily  of  strong  tea  is  reported  by  Spralling  (New 
York  Medical  Record,  July  28,  1H94). 

In  a  recent  report  upon  insanity  in  Ireland  tea  is  mentioned  as  a 
contributing  factor.  A  very  poor  quality  is  there  used,  and  it  is  often 
stewed  nearly  all  day,  water  being  added  from  time  to  time.     This 
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report  continues :  "  Undoubtedly  the  method  of  preparation  adopted 
and  the  excessive  use  of  this  article  of  diet,  now  so  general  among 
our  poorer  population,  tends  to  the  production  of  dyspepsia,  which 
in  its  turn  leads  to  states  of  mental  depression  highly  favourable  to 
the  production  of  various  forms  of  neurotic  disturbance.'* 

Adulteration  of  Tea. — The  adulteration  of  tea  is  extensively 
practised,  but  it  can  rarely  be  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  digestion, 
for  the  adulterants  are  either  added  in  very  minute  proportion,  as  in 
the  case  of  plumbago,  indigo,  or  Prussian  blue,  for  the  purpose  of 
colouring  or  "facing  "  the  tea,  or  foreign  leaves  are  mixed  with  the 
tea,  which  simply  dilute  it  without  necessarily  making  it  injurious. 
Green  tea  is  more  apt  than  black  to  be  adulterated.  Catechu  as  well 
as  salts  of  iron  are  sometimes  added  to  increase  the  astringency. 

Quantity  Consumed.— It  is  interesting  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  following  figures,  which  have  been  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  are  quoted  by  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief 
Chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  instruc- 
tive in  this  respect.  The  quantity  of  tea  consumed  in  the  United 
States  in  1890  was  83,494,956  pounds,  while  the  consumption  of  coffee 
during  the  same  period  was  490,181,755  pounds.  The  amount  of  tea 
consumed  per  capita  in  the  United  States  is  1.33  pounds,  while  the 
amount  of  coffee  consumed  is  7.8  pounds.  Slightly  more  than  half 
of  the  tea  drunk  in  the  United  States  comes  from  China,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  remainder  from  Japan.  The  India  teas  are  nearly 
twice  as  strong  as  the  others,  but  they  are  much  less  commonly 
drunk  in  this  country  excepting  in  mixtures  where  they  have  been 
added  to  Chinese  or  Japanese  teas  to  improve  their  flavour  and 
strength. 

Coffee. 

Composition. — Coffee  consists  of  the  berries  or  seeds  of  Coffea 
arabica,  which  are  dried,  roasted,  ground,  and  subjected  to  infusion. 
The  coffee  drunk  in  the  United  States  is  mainly  imported  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Java,  63  per  cent  being 
imported  from  Brazil.  The  Rio  berry  is  smaller  than  that  from 
Java.  The  composition  of  coffee  beans  varies  somewhat,  but  an 
approximate  idea  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  following  table  from 
Konig,  which  gives  the  percentage  of  the  important  ingredients: 

Water I-I5 

Fat 14.48 

Crude  fil)rc 19.89 

^^'^  •. 4. 75 

Caffeine 1 .  24 

Albuminoids 13  •98 

Other  nitrogenous  matter 45*09 

^uiJ''^r.  gu"^i  and  dextrin 1 .66 
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The  cofifee  berry  contains  no  starch,  and  Wiley  has  shown  that 
>rincipal  carbohydrate  is  cane  sugar  or  sucrose  (United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  13,  1892),  There  are  pres- 
cm  also  a  substance  allied  to  dextrin  and  a  reducing  sugar.  The 
well-known  stimulant  effect  of  coffee  upon  the  nervous  sysienn  is 
mainly  due  to  the  alkaloid  caffeine,  which  is  chemically  identical 
with  theine  and  possesses  the  same  physiological  properties,  its 
action  being  chiefly  upon  the  nerves  and  kidneys.  Coffee  also  con- 
tains a  little  aromatic  oil  which  is  moderately  stimulating  to  the 
nervous  system.     It  has  less  oil  than  tea. 

Method  of  Preparation.— The  preparation  which  the  coffee 
beans  require  consists  of  drying  them  by  roasting  at  a  temperature 
of  fully  200^  C|  after  which  they  are  ground  into  small  fragments  to 
facilitate  the  solution  of  their  ingredients  by  hot  water.  The  heal 
converts  the  sugar  of  the  beans  into  caramel  and  develops  vola- 
lile  and  aromatic  substances  to  which  the  agreeable  aroma  of  the 
coffee  is  due,  Since  these  substances  arc  volatile,  the  aroma  soon 
forsakes  the  beans,  and  they  should  not  be  roasted  or  ground 
long  before  they  are  to  be  used.  The  roasting  also  liberates  gases 
in  the  beans^  which  cause  them  to  increase  in  bulk  while  losing  in 
weight. 

The  methods  of  preparing  coffee  as  a  beverage  are  three — namely, 
(1)  filtration,  {2)  infusion,  and  (j)  decoction  or  boiling, 

(i)  /n  filiration  boiling  water  is  allowed  to  percolate  slowly 
through  finely  ground  coffee.  Air  should  be  excluded  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  process;  otherwise  the  oxygen  alters  the  aroma. 
According  to  von  Liebig,  filtration  only  dissolves  from  11  10  15  per 
cent  of  the  coffee  instead  of  20  or  21  per  cent,  which  is  obtainable 
by  other  means. 

(2)  Infushfi  is  the  common  mode  of  preparation  of  coffee  em- 
ployed in  ihts  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  said  to  reduce  the  ex- 
citing influence  of  strong  coffee  without  destroying  its  aroma  or 
Otherwise  altering  it.  In  conducting  this  process  the  finely  ground 
•MCift  is  put  into  water  previously  boiled,  but  removed  from  the 
fircv  *nd  allowed  to  stand  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
180**  or  190^*  F 

(5)  Dfcactum  is  the  method  principally  used  in  Turkey  and  else- 
where in  the  East*  The  coffee  beans  are  ground  to  powder  and 
placed  in  cold  water,  which  is  then  heated  to  boiling.  The  beverage 
is  drunk  without  straining.  If  boiled  but  a  few  minutes  some  aroma 
still  remains,  but  it  is  soon  driven  off,  and  continued  boiling  extracts 
more  caffeine  than  is  obtainable  by  infusion. 

Coffee  long  boiled  or  left  standing  in  the  coffee  pot  over  the  fire, 
as  to  the  ca&e  of  tea,  becomes  more  and  more  indigestible  from 
extraction  of  tannin. 
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Soft  vater  citricts  210 re  core«  trom  the  berries  than  hard,  as 
::  doe*  frr.m  tea  leaves. 

C  .iree  jho-ll  alw^ays  b«  ciadc  from  ncwij  roasted  and  groond 
*r>ea' s :  ar.i  when  ccor.oniT  is  to  be  cocszdered.  or  when  strength  and 
ar':,nia  are  V.th  desired,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  soluble  ingredients 
Slav  h»e  obta:r.ed  by  combinir.g  the  second  and  third  processes,  as 
de-jcr/oei  by  Veo :  -After  first  preparing  an  infusion  by  passing 
b</:..';^  »a:er  over  the  co3ec,  the  grounds  left  should  be  boiled  in 
more  water,  ar.d  the  boiling  decoction  thus  obtained  should  be 
pojr-t:  over  another  p-jriioa  of  freshly  ground  coffee ;  this,  in  turn, 
:3  al-s/y  b  -fi^ei  with  more  water,  to  be  used  again  with  fresh  coffee  in 
the  same  n-iar.r.er,  and  so  on.  By  this  method  all  the  soluble  matters 
:n  the  coffee  are  extracted  and  none  of  the  aroma  is  needlessly  dis- 
sipated." Ready-made  coffee  is  sometimes  preserved  with  condensed 
milic  and  su;5ar  in  tin  cans.  This  preparation  merely  requires  to  be 
put  into  a  cjp  of  hot  water  to  be  tit  for  drinking. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION. 

Good  Effects. — Conee.  when  taken  as  a  beverage,  has  well- 
marked  physiological  effects,  chiefly  upon  the  muscular,  vascular,  and 
nervous  sy-tems.  It  removes  the  sensation  of  fatigue  in  the  mus- 
cles and  increases  their  functional  activity:  it  allays  hunger  to  a 
limited  extent;  it  strengthens  the  heart  action,  and  constitutes  a 
valuable  cardiac  stimulant  in  some  forms  of  collapse  by  its  moderate 
quickening  effect  upon  the  pulse  and  influence  upon  the  vascular 
tone;  it  acts  as  a  diuretic,  and  increases  the  excretion  of  urea;  it 
has  a  mildly  sudorific  influence;  it  counteracts  nervous  exhaustion 
and  stimulates  nerve  centres.  It  is  used  sometimes  as  a  nervine  in 
cases  of  migraine,  and  there  are  many  persons  who  can  sustain  pro- 
longed mental  fatigue  and  strain  from  anxiety  and  worry  much 
better  by  the  use  of  strong  black  coffee.  In  low  delirium,  or  when 
the  nervous  system  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  narcotics  as  in  the 
case  of  opium  poisoning,  or  by  alcohol,  or  by  excessive  hsemorrhagc. 
strong  black  coffee  is  serviceable  to  keep  the  patient  from  falling 
into  the  drowsiness  which  soon  emerges  into  coma. 

Drunk  in  moderation,  coffee  is  a  mild  stimulant  to  gastric  diges- 
tion. In  the  bowels  coffee  has  an  opposite  effect  to  that  of  tea,  for 
it  stimulates  peristalsis,  and  for  many  people,  when  drunk  early  in 
the  morning,  it  possesses  a  distinctly  laxative  effect.  It  thus  in- 
directly benefits  the  liver. 

Strong  coffee  with  a  little  lemon  juice  or  brandy  is  often  useful 
in  overcoming  a  malarial  chill. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  army  officers  that  coffee  is  indis- 
pensable for  troops  in  active  service  to  relieve  fatigue  and  improve 
their  spirits. 
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The  stimulating  and  diuretic  effect  of  coffee  is  more  decided 
when  it  is  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach. 

The  nutrient  value  of  coffee  alone  is  too  slight  to  be  considered, 
but  the  addition  of  sugar  and  milk,  as  in  the  case  of  tea,  makes  it  a 
valuable  food.  It  does,  however,  possess  some  effect  in  diminishing 
tissue  waste.  The  very  general  fondness  which  exists  for  the  taste 
if  coffee  makes  it  a  useful  means  of  flavouring  many  kinds  of 
r#oods  for  invalids,  such  as  jellies,  custards,  etc.  When  the  taste 
of  milk  is  objected  to,  the  addition  of  a  very  little  coffee  will  often 
overcome  the  dislike  for  it. 

Coffee  is  a  useful  cardiac  stimulant  for  children  who  are  suffering 
collapse  from  any  cause, 

111  EfTects, — Strong  black  coffee  taken  after  dinner  lends  to  re- 
tard the  digestive  processes  somew^hat,  and  for  this  reason  it  should 
be  avoided  by  dyspeptics;  but  to  persons  with  sound  digestion  who, 
perhaps,  have  eaten  rather  more  food  than  they  need,  this  influence 
may  not  prove  a  disadvantage,  and  meanwhile  its  stimulating  effect 
may  aruuse  the  overtaxed  digestive  functions. 

Many  persons  fmd  themselves  able  to  perform  much  more  active 
brain  work  by  the  stimulus  afforded  by  drinking  coffee  and  strong 
tea.  If  one  is  obliged  to  work  late  by  night  at  severe  mental 
labour,  sleepiness  may  be  avoided  by  this  means.  The  continuance 
of  this  practice,  however,  soon  results  in  forming  a  coffee  or  tea 
habit«  in  which  the  individual  becomes  a  slave  to  the  beverage  and 
feels  an  imperative  need  for  it  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  when,  if 
it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  system  suffers  from  languor,  prostration 
or  restlessness,  and  craving.  By  drinking  two  or  three  cups  of 
strong  black  coffee  at  every  meal  muscular  tremors  sometimes  are 
developed  with  **  nervousness/'  anxiety,  dread  of  impending  ill,  with 
palpitation  and  feeling  of  precordial  oppression,  heartburn,  dyspep- 
sia, and  insomnia.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  usually  promptly 
subside  on  suspending  or  restricting  the  beverage;  but  if  they  have 
been  long  continued,  the  use  of  sedatives  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  ill  effects.  Extreme  cases  suggest  the  condition  resulting 
from  some  drug  habits,  and  the  amount  of  calTcine  consumed  pro- 
duces great  irritability  of  the  whole  nervous  system  and  may  even 
overexciie  the  mind.  In  the  lower  animals  caffeine  has  been  known 
to  cause  paralysis.  Those  who  are  habituated  to  either  imraoderaie 
tern  or  coffee  drinking  do  well  to  stop  the  habit  abruptly  in  order  to 
ob«icrvc  the  degree  of  craving  which  results  and  the  influence  which 
these  beverages  is  acquiring  over  the  system. 

Quantity  Consumed. — In  connection  with  the  comments  often 
amde  in  regard  to  the  nervousness  of  temperament  which  character- 
bes  many  Americans,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  a  fact  which 
may  stand  m  the  relation  of  either  cause  or  effect  to  this  condition — 
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namely,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  consume  one  third  of 
the  total  coffee  produced,  or  more  than  Germany,  Austria,  Hungan'. 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  combined.  On  the  other  hand* 
England  and  her  colonies  consume  one  half  of  the  world's  oulpal  oC 
tea^  and  the  United  States  consumes  but  one  fifth  of  it. 

Adulteration .^The  adulteration  of  coffee,  more  particularly 
when  it  is  ground,  is  so  easily  accomplished  that  it  affords  great 
temptation  to  unscrupulous  dealers.  Almost  all  ground  coflfee  sold 
to  the  poor  is  adulterated,  but  the  adulterants  are  not  usually  of  a 
character  to  render  them  injurious  to  health.  Chief  among  them  is 
chicory,  which  is  added  both  for  dilution  and  for  its  inlluencc  on 
the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  coflfee.  This  substance,  however,  is 
actually  preferred  by  many  persons,  and,  as  it  is  in  no  wise  injurious, 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  consider  it  as  an  adulterant  when  its  admixttire 
with  coffee  is  acknowledged. 

Chicory  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  chicory  plant,  or  wild 
endive,  which  is  roasted  and  ground.  By  roasting,  an  aroma  is  de- 
veloped,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coflfec  berry.  Chicor>'  contains  no 
caffeine,  but  it  holds  a  volatile  oil  and  a  bitter  principle. 

Its  admixture  with  coffee  is  detected  by  bleaching  with  chlo- 
rinated soda,  which  acts  promptly  on  the  pigments  of  chicory,  but 
very  slowly  on  those  of  the  natural  coffee. 

In  France,  coffee  is  frequently  flavoured  with  caramel  instead  of 
chicory,  which  is  more  extensively  used  in  England  and  tlir  rniicJ 
States. 

Coffee  is  also  diluted  with  various  substances,  such  as  peas,  hvms, 
peanuts,  and  ground  acorns  or  date  stones  are  sometimes  used. 

Imitation  coffees  are  composed  of  pellets  of  roasted  wheat  flour, 
or  sometimes  wheat  flour  and  chicory,  or  even  sawdust.  Rye,  com* 
and  barley  are  also  mmgled  with  wheat  for  the  same  purpose. 

Pat  globules  are  always  present  in  impure  coffee  in  consider- 
able quantity.  The  substitutes  for  coffee  are  easily  detected  by  the 
fact  that,  unlike  the  true  coffee  bean,  which,  unless  overroasted, 
floats  after  roasting,  they  usually  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a  glass  of 
water 

Colouring  matter,  like  ochre,  burnt  umber,  charcoal,  Prussian  bloe^ 
and  lead  chromate,  is  added  occasionally  before  the  r  as  well 

as  burned  sugar  and  sirups,  in  order  to  affect  the  tuceund 

color  of  the  beans.     The  beans  are  sometimes  polished  in  cylinders, 
in  which  they  are  made  to  revolve  with  soapslone. 

Substitute  for  Coffee. — ^A  substitute  for  coffee  may  be  made 
from  wheat,  rye,  or  oatmeal  to  which  butter  is  added  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  to  eight  of  meal.  The  butter  is  melted  tn  a  hot  iron 
frying  pan  and  the  meal  is  sprinkled  over  it  and  briskly  stirred  with- 
out burning.     Thus  prepared,  the  meal  resembles  roasted  coffee,  atid 
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when  half  an  ounce  is  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  it  makes  a  beverage 
which  is  rather  agreeable  in  taste.  In  Bavaria  this  substitute  for 
coffee  is  used  largely  by  the  peasants,  and  it  is  also  supplied  in  some 
charitable  institutions  in  this  country.  Its  use  necessitates  boiling 
the  water,  which*  if  it  contains  any  impurities  is  thus  rendered  harm- 
less. 

MaU^  called  also  Paraguay  tea,  is  manufactured  from  the  dried 
leaves  of  a  plant  resembling  holly.  It  is  a  mildly  stimulating  bever- 
age which  contains  theine,  but  it  has  no  special  dietetic  advantages 
over  tea  or  coffee. 

Relative  Value  of  Coffee  and  Tea,— Much  argument  has  been 
expended  on  the  relative  digestibility  and  usefulness  of  tea  and  coffee, 
but  about  all  that  can  be  said  definitely  in  regard  to  the  matter  is, 
that  many  persons  who  can  drink  tea  with  impunity  are  made  nerv- 
ous and  are  kept  awake  by  a  similar  quantity  of  coffee,  whereas 
there  are  others  who  find  that  coffee  aids  their  digestion  while  tea  in- 
terferes with  it^and  that  it  affects  them  in  every  way  more  agreeably 
than  tea  ;  and  still  a  third  class  cannot  take  either  tea  or  coffee 
without  producing  indigestion,  insomnia,  and  nervousness.  Speak- 
ing very  generally,  coffee  is  believed  in  the  United  States  to  be 
raore  digestible  and  useful  than  lea,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  England,  China,  and  India,  tea  is  regarded  as  more 
beneficial  than  coffee.  In  equal  weight,  lea  contains  more  than 
twice  as  much  caffeine  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  theine.  In  this 
country,  however,  it  is  customary  to  use  about  50  per  cent  more  of 
coffee  than  of  tea  to  the  same  quantity  of  water 

Coffee  is  said  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
less  than  tea  when  drunk  in  very  large  quantities. 

It  has  a  more  decided  stimulant  action  than  tea  upon  both  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

Cocoa, 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  both  prepared  from  the  cocoa  bean,  or 
pulpy  seeds  of  the  exotic  cacao  tree,  Thcobroma  cacao.  The  major 
portion  of  the  supply  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  derived 
from  Brazil,  the  British  West  Indies,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  Dutch 
Guiana,  In  the  United  States  in  1890  the  consumption  of  choco- 
late amounted  to  634,55?  pounds,  and  of  cocoa  to  993,402  pounds. 

The  cacao  tree  attains  a  height  varying  up  to  twelve  metres. 
It  blossoms  frequently  and  yields  two  crops  a  year  of  a  bright- 
yellow  soft  fruit.  The  fruit,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
small  cucumber,  contains  two  or  three  dozen  colourless  seeds 
embedded  in  mucilaginous  maleriaL  AVhen  dried  in  the  sunlight, 
the  seeds  acquire  a  bright-yellow  or  brown  colour  and  harden. 
The  cocoa  starch  grains  are  spherical. 
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Preparation. — Cocoa  may  be  either  fermented  or  unfermented 
The  former  variety  is  dried  in  the  sun  at  once,  and  the  latter  is 
kept  for  some  time,  in  quantity,  in  a  cool,  moist  place,  while  fermen- 
tation proceeds.  The  process  of  fermentation  greatly  improves  the 
flavour,  for  the  natural  acidity  and  bitter  taste  of  the  seeds  suc- 
ceeds to  a  milder,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  more  agreeable  flavour. 

The  husks  of  the  cocoa  beans  are  irritant  to  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  possess  little  nutrient  material. 

The  kernels  when  finely  ground  constitute  "  cocoa  nibs,"  from 
which  a  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  in  water  for  about  two  hours, 
and  removing  the  insoluble  residue  by  straining  or  decanting ;  but 
the  cocoa  usually  sold  in  market  is  made  by  grinding  the  kernels 
into  a  paste,  to  which  starch  or  sugar  is  added.  If  starch  has  been 
used,  the  cocoa  must  be  boiled  for  some  minutes,  but  if  diluted 
with  sugar  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  it  with  boiling  water  or 
milk. 

The  different  preparations  of  cocoa  are  very  numerous,  but  the 
quantity  commonly  used  for  making  a  single  cup  of  the  beverage  is 
a  heaping  teaspoonful  or  more. 

Composition — The  cocoa  beans,  after  being  husked  and  dried, 
contain  fat  and  theobromine,  besides  a  little  albumin,  starch,  pig- 
ment and  salts. 

The  average  percentage  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  cocoa 
prepared  for  a  beverage  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis  by  Stiit- 
zer  of  a  specimen  of  Holland  cocoa: 

Theobromine 1 .  73 

Total  nitrogenous  substances ig.88 

Fat 50- 51 

Water 3.83 

Ash 8.30 

Fibre  and  non-nitrogenous  extract 37-48 

Theobromine  is  the  principal  alkaloid  of  cocoa,  and  is  almost 
identical,  both  chemically  and  in  its  physiological  effect,  with 
caffeine. 

Cacao  Butter. — The  fat,  which  is  called  cacao  butter,  is  the 
nutrient  ingredient  of  most  importance.  It  usually  constitutes  50 
per  cent  of  the  cocoa  bean.  It  has  an  agreeable  taste  and  odour, 
and  it  may  be  kept  indefinitely  without  change.  Because  it  melts 
readily  at  low  temperatures,  it  is  quickly  dissolved  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  it  is  used  by  itself  for  making  suppositories. 

Uses. — Cocoa  is  not  as  digestible  as  is  generally  supposed 
because  it  leaves  a  large  residue  of  unabsorbed  material  from  the 
nitrogenous  ingredients,  and  its  relative  deficiency  in  starches  and 
salts  prevents  it  from  being  regarded  as  a  "complete"  food. 
Whatever  nutritive  power  cocoa  possesses  depends  upon  its  fat  and  a 
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small  percentage  of  digestible  albumin.  If  the  cocoa  is  roasted  by 
loo  high  a  temperature,  the  latter  is  destroyed. 

The  term  **  soluble  cocoa  *'  is  erroneous,  because  neither  the  fat 
nor  much  of  the  albuminous  material  is  truly  soluble,  and  if  they 
are  removed  the  food  value  of  the  cocoa  preparation  is  much 
impaired.  These  substances  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
state  of  subdivision  and  held  in  suspension,  but  the  cocoa  bean 
contains  so  much  fat  that  it  cannot  be  powdered  unless  the  fat  is 
removed  by  artificial  process  or  diluted  with  sugar  or  some  form  of 
starch.  The  various  powders  recommended  for  invalid  diet,  and 
which  are  sold  as  cocoa  or  broma,  under  different  proprietary 
names,  are  made  in  this  manner.  They  possess  rather  less  strength 
than  chocolate,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  since  they  contain  less  fat, 
they  may  be  better  borne  by  an  enfeebled  stomach.  The  Holland 
cocoa  and  other  preparations  are  made  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing a  digestible  cocoa  w^ithout  removal  of  the  fat,  which  for  this  pur* 
pose  is  saponified  by  the  use  of  sodium  and  potassium  hydrate  and 
magnesia,  These  alkaline  substances,  while  they  may  be  beneficial 
in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  in  other  cases  lend  to  interfere  with 
digestion  by  neutralising  the  gastric  juice. 

Both  cocoa  and  chocolate  differ  from  tea  and  coffee  in  the 
fact  that  besides  making  an  agreeable  and  very  slightly  stimu- 
lating drink,  they  contain  more  food  substance.  Their  actual  use 
for  this  purpose,  however,  is  exaggerated.  Cocoa  further  differs 
from  tea  and  coffee  in  that  the  insoluble  material  is  consumed  as 
well  as  the  soluble. 

Various  cocoa  powders,  essences,  etc.,  are  sold  for  use  for  infants^ 
a  teaspoonful  of  w^hich  may  be  dissolved  in  a  half  pint  of  hot  water 
Or  an  tnfusion  of  cocoa  nibs  may  be  made.  Such  preparations  should 
never  be  given  to  very  young  infants,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  best  not  to 
allow  their  use  before  the  completion  of  the  third  year,  but  for  young 
growing  children  after  that  age  they  afford  an  excellent  beverage. 

After  suspension  in  hot  water  cocoa  is  apt  to  exhibit  a  scum  of 
fat  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  cup.  This  may  be  skimmed  off 
on  a  piece  of  bread  or  cracker  and  eaten  in  lieu  of  butter — a  practice 
common  among  the  Italians.  Cocoa,  on  account  of  its  large  percent- 
age of  fat  in  comparison  with  starchy  ingredients,  forms  a  very  good 
addition  to  a  vegetarian  diet. 

Adulteration* — The  sophistication  of  cocoa  is  very  easy  of  ac- 
complishment as  well  as  profitable.  It  is  principally  done  with  sug- 
ars, starches,  and  fats.  Iron  salts  and  other  colouring  matters  are 
often  added.  These  adulterations  are  fraudulent,  but  not  necessarily 
harmfuL 
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quinine.  Many  articles  of  invalid  diet,  such  as  cornstarch,  farina, 
gelatin,  etc,  may  be  made  palatable  by  the  addition  of  chocolate, 
while  their  nutritive  qualities  arc  enhanced. 

Kola, 

Composition. — The  kola  nut  is  the  fruit  of  a  tall  tree  of  the  or- 
der Sierculiacea^  growing  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  East  India,  and  Ceylon,  It  resembles  both  coffee  and 
chocolate  in  some  of  its  properties,  and  its  uses  are  practically  the 
same.  It  contains  caffeine,  or  theine  and  theobromine,  besides  a  lit- 
tle fat,  glucose,  dextrin  and  starch,  cellulose,  albumins,  tannin,  mu- 
cilaginous material,  a  diastatic  and  a  milk-digestrng  ferment,  and 
other  substances. 

Uses. — Kula  is  believed  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon 
tissue  waste.  It  is  also  mildly  stimulating  to  the  heart  and  nervous 
system,  and  is  diuretic  as  well  as  somewhat  tonic  in  its  action  on  the 
stomach.  It  is  said  to  increase  the  capacity  for  endurance  of  mus- 
cular work. 

Its  efficacy  has  been  repeatedly  tested  by  European  army  sur- 
geons— especially  in  France  and  Switzerland — for  troops  on  the 
march,  and  has  been  shown  to  lessen  fatigue  and  diminish  the  craving 
for  both  food  and  drink. 

Kola  made  into  an  infusion  like  coffee,  but  only  one  third  or  one 
half  the  strength  of  the  latter,  forms  a  smooth,  rich,  dark-brown  fluid 
without  sediment  or  oily  scum.  It  is  drunk,  like  coffee  or  chocolate, 
with  milk  and  sugar,  and  has  a  not  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  said  lo  be 
well  borne  by  delicate  stomachs,  and  may  be  prescribed  in  fevers. 
In  large  doses  it  may  cause  insomnia.  As  a  substitute  for  food  on 
forced  marches  or  in  mountain  climbing  it  is  said  by  those  who 
have  tried  it  to  sustain  strength  for  as  long  as  forty  hours,  and  to 
serve  better  than  tea  or  coffee. 

Alcohol. 

Alcohol  is  a  substance  produced  by  a  process  developed  in  cer- 
tain sugar-yielding  substances  (such  as  grains,  molasses,  sugar  cane, 
etc.)  by  the  action  of  an  organised  ferment,  the  yeast  fungus  Saccka^ 
ramy€€s  cem^isics.  The  chemical  changes  involved  are  complex,  but 
the  chief  products  arc  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbon-dioxide  gas,  A  little 
glycerin,  succinic  acid,  and  other  bodies  may  be  formed.  The  fungus 
is  always  floating  in  the  air,  so  that  when  saccharine  fluids  are  ex- 
posed to  it  the  fermentation  proceeds  of  itself.  Two  parts  of  sugar 
yield  approximately  one  of  alcohol. 

Alcoholic  drinks  may  be  economically  distilled  from  a  great  vari- 
ety of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  which  contain  sugar,  or  sub- 
stances which  can  be  artificially  converted  into  it    There  are  no  civil* 
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ised  races,  ar.d  but  few  uncivilised  or  semicivilised  people,  with  the 
exception  of  the  northern  Eskimos  and  a  few  other  tribes  mentiooed 
below,  who  do  not  practise  the  distiliation  of  alcohol  in  some  form 
or  other  from  the  materials  most  available.  For  example,  the  spirit 
fermented  from  the  potato  is  drunk  in  Lombardy,  and  that  from 
rice  in  Japan,  and  the  Fiji  Islanders  use  a  drink,  ^^ kava^*  made 
by  fermer.ting^  with  their  own  saliva  the  Piper  methysticum.  Even 
the  >tem>  of  plants  are  used,  as  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  beverages 
made  from  the  sugar  cane  and  the  palm.  The  expressed  juices  of 
many  fruits  besides  the  grape  and  apple  can  be  easily  fermented  into 
intox:cat:::g  drinks,  and  when  the  alcoholic  fluid  obtained  lacks  fla- 
vour it  is  <^'ften  re-enforced  by  some  organic  extract. 

General  Discussion  of  the  Value  of  Alcohol. — The  question 
whether  alcohol  is,  properly  speaking,  a  food,  or  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  a  beverage  and  stimulant  without  j>ower  of  nutrition, 
has  given  rise  to  much  warm  discussion,  and  it  invariably  plays  an 
important  role  among  the  advocates  of  teetotalism.  A  full  presen- 
tation of  the  alcohol  question  would  be  foreign  to  the  limits  of  the 
prer^ent  work,  but  the  following  general  propositions  comprise  the 
belief  of  many  authorities  who  have  devoted  careful  research  to 
this  exceedingly  important  topic: 

1.  The  use  of  alcohol  in  any  shape  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  the 
use  of  the  human  organism  in  health.  It  does  not  exist  as  a  natu- 
ral product. 

The  very  lowest  types  of  man — Australian  and  many  Polynesian 
savages — know  nothing  of  it,  and  drink  only  water  and  fresh  fruit 
juice,  such  as  that  of  the  cocoanut,  although  they  speedily  acquire 
a  fondness  for  alcohol  when  it  is  given  them. 

2.  A  large  number  of  persons  are  undoubtedly  better  without 
alcohol  and  may  prolong  their  lives  by  total  abstinence: 

3.  The  lifelong  use  of  alcohol  in  moderation  as  an  occasional 
beverage  with  meals  does  not  necessarily  shorten  the  duration  of 
life  or  induce  disease  in  some  persons,  while  in  others  it  undoubted- 
ly produces  gradual  and  permanent  changes,  chiefly  of  a  cirrhotic 
character,  in  the  blood  vessels  and  in  viscera,  such  as  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  These  alterations,  which  may  be  slow  and  subtile  in  char- 
acter, may  not  in  themselves  materially  impair  the  health  or  cause 
an  ultimately  fatal  result,  but  they  tend  to  weaken  vital  organs 
aiui  prothice  a  condition  of  premature  senility,  so  that  if  the  patient 
1)0  overtaken  by  any  severe  disease — as,  for  example,  by  an  acute  in- 
fection, like  pneumonia,  or  a  chronic  one,  like  pulmonary  tuberculosis 

the  resistance  of  the  body  to  the  force  of  the  disease  is  materially 
impaired  and  the  danger  to  the  patient  is  seriously  enhanced. 

,\.  There  are  many  persons  whose  constitutional  inheritance  is 
such   that  they   should  be  particularly  warned  against  the  use  of 
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alcohol,  and  in  some  such  cases,  as,  for  example,  among  those  who 
are  subjects  of  well-marked  gouty  diathesis^  it  is  better  that  the  use 
of  alcohol  should  be  imperatively  forbidden. 

5.  The  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulation  is  invariably  injurious, 
although  the  extent  to  which  evil  intluences  become  manifest  de- 
pends upon  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  in  connection  with 
the  two  factors  of  heredity  and  environment. 

6.  There  are  a  number  of  diseases  in  which  the  temporary  use 
of  alcohol  is  of  positive  service,  and  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
ID  which  it  becomes  a  necessity  in  order  to  prolong  life. 

7.  In  many  cases  of  malnutrition  and  malassimilation  of  food, 
alcohol  is  itself  a  food,  and  its  consumption  under  proper  direction 
results  in  an  increase  of  body  weight  and  strength  and  improve- 
ment of  functional  activity.  These  results  are  accomplished  in  part 
through  the  action  of  the  alcohol  as  a  definite  food,  and  in  part  through 
Its  remarkable  effect  in  force  production.  The  latter  is  due  to  its 
own  direct  combustion,  by  which  in  chronic  diseases  and  in  critical 
acute  and  exhausting  affections  it  spares  that  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body. 

Although  alcohol  is  such  a  strong  force  producer  and  heat 
generator,  its  effect  in  this  direction  is  very  soon  counterbalanced 
by  its  stronger  influence  in  lowering  the  general  tone  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  in  producing  positive  degeneration  in  the  tissues. 
In  the  condition  of  health  more  food  is  usually  eaten  and  more 
farce  is  developed  than  is  actually  necessary  for  the  body,  and  there 
ts  constantly  a  reserve  supply  of  energy  on  hand  which  may  be  util- 
ised for  any  extraordinary  exertion,  and  hence  the  constant  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  food  or  stimulant  in  health  is  both  unnecessary  and 
unadvisable.  When  alcohol  is  consumed  in  health  in  addition  to  a 
normal  or  excessive  quantity  of  solid  food  by  its  more  ready  com- 
bustion it  prevents  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  latter  and  favours 
the  accumulation  of  suboxidised  w*aste  products,  which  are  always 
harmful  in  the  system*  Excesses  in  eating  are  thus  doubly  aggra- 
vated by  the  effects  of  alcohol.  It  is  the  almost  universal  testi- 
mony of  army  surgeons  and  the  experience  of  those  who,  like 
Greely,  Stanley,  and  others,  have  led  long  and  perilous  exploring 
expeditions,  involving  great  fatigue  and  unusual  endurance,  that 
intiscular  overw*ork  and  climatic  hardships  are  much  better  endured 
If  alcohol  is  entirely  abstained  from. 

It  has  always  been  found  in  armies  that  when  good  food  was  at 
hand  the  issue  of  alcohol  w'ith  the  regular  ration  produced  an 
increased  percentage  of  sick  days  and  of  incapacity  for  work. 
Colonel  Alfred  A.  Woodhull,  Surgeon,  U-  S.  Army,  writes  me  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  :  "I  do  not  think  that  any  of  our  medical  offi- 
cers would  seriously  advocate  the  issue  of  alcohol  as  a  measure  of 
16 
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health,  but  I  believe  that  its  habitual  use  during  the  rebellton  was 
prohibited  for  reasons  of  discipline,  while  it  still  might  have  been 
occasionally  issued  as  if  for  health.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  it 
might  serve  a  good  purpose  as  a  temporary  stimulant  a/ttr  a  loog 
and  wet  march,  the  waggons  would  be  in  the  rear  owing  to  the  same 
conditions  that  fatigued  the  men/* 

While  all  this  applies  to  prolonged  effort  of  any  kind  and  to 
conditions  where  other  food  can  be  obtained  and  assimilated,  tt 
does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  a  most  helpful  foodj 
and  stimulant  in  emergencies  when  other  food  cannot  be  had  or 
when  the  body  is  temporarily  endangered  from  acute  disease  and 
the  higher  rate  of  combustion  in  fever,  or  from  failure  to  assimilate  ] 
other  nourishment. 

Captain  Woodruff,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  says:  •* Spirits] 
can  D€ver  be  used  in  the  army  as  a  regular  issue;  the  practice  is 
thoroughly  vicious,  and  was  virtually  abandoned  sixty  years  aga 
On  extraordinary  occasions  of  great  fatigue  they  are  allowable  in 
moderation.  Under  such  temporary  stimulation  the  men  will  bmcc 
up  and  perform  the  necessary  work  of  making  earthworks^  etc, 
when  without  it  they  would  be  too  exhausted  to  do  anything.  With- 
out stimulation  a  man  is  not  worth  much  after  he  has  made  a  forced 
march  of  forty  miles/* 

The  problem  whether  the  world  as  a  whole  is  better  or  worse  for 
the  existence  of  alcohol  aside  from  all  ethical  questions,  and  viewed 
merely  from  the  scientific  standpoint  of  the  influence  of  alcohol 
upon  mortality,  is  difficult  ^i  solution,  for  to  offset  the  numerous 
cases  of  fatal  alcoholism  and  the  still  larger  number  of  cases  of  div 
eases  which  would  not  presumably  be  fatal  without  the  existing 
condition  of  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  of  the  system,  arc  very 
many  cases  among  both  infants  and  adults  in  which  life  is  tiQ* 
doubtedly  saved  by  the  prompt  resort  to  this  food  and  stimtilaot 
and  its  energetic  use.  So  long  as  man  is  exposed  to  hardships  and 
conditions  arising  from  improper  and  deficient  food  supply  as  well 
as  to  the  numerous  infectious  diseases  to  which  he  is  heir,  alcohol 
must  still  be  regarded  rather  as  a  blessing  than  a  curse,  for  there  is 
no  form  of  stimulant  and  food  combined  or  stimulant  alone  which, 
taken  all  in  all,  can  be  so  completely  relied  upon  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. Alcohol  when  taken  alone  will  prolong  life  be  vend  the 
period  at  which  it  terminates  from  starvation. 

PhysiolO£^ical  Action.— The  physiological  effects  oi  aicohwi 
may  be  considered  under  several  headings : 

I.  Action  as  a  Food,  IL  Action  as  a  Stimulant  to  the  Kervcs 
and  Circulation,  III.  Action  upon  the  Muscular  System.  IV.  Ac- 
tion upon  the  Body  Temperature,  V.  Action  as  a  Diuretic  VI. 
Action  upon  Mucous  Membranes.     VII.  Action  upon  Gastric  Diges^ 
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tion.  Vlir  Alcohol  Absorption— Hypodermic  Use.  IX.  Elimina- 
tion of  AkohoL     X.  Alcohol  Poisoning.     XI,  Alcohol  and  Climate. 

I.  Action  as  a  FoocL^As  a  food,  alcohol  adds  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  body  by  its  prompt  absorption,  requiring  no  preliminary  prep- 
aration by  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  therefore  not  taxed  in 
any  degree,  and  it  is  immediately  conveyed  in  the  general  circula- 
tion to  the  liver  and  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  chemical 
changes  involved  in  the  assimilation  of  this  form  of  hydrocarbon  are 
but  ill  understood.  Alcohol,  even  when  digested  in  very  large  quan- 
tity, does  not  reappear  to  any  extent  unaltered  in  the  urine,  and, 
if  not  taken  in  excess,  it  is  not  exhaled  from  the  breath,  demonstrat- 
ing that  its  combustion  is  complete.  This  combustion  results  in  the 
formation  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  fact  that  the  body 
weight  may  increase  under  its  use,  and  that  the  storage  of  fat  in  the 
tissues  may  be  also  increased  even  to  an  abnormal  degree,  does  not 
absolutely  prove  that  the  alcohol  itself  has  entered  into  their  struc- 
ture. Its  action  may  be  exerted  through  modification  of  oxidation 
processes  or  by  preventing  the  burning  up  of  other  food  materials, 
which  arc  thereby  enabled  to  be  themselves  added  to  the  protoplas- 
mic elements  of  the  body;  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  while 
the  latter  is  the  chief  effect  of  alcohol  as  a  food,  it  also  may  be 
directly  stored  in  the  body  in  the  form  of  some  other  product. 

In  referring  to  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  metabolism  Bauer 
says:  *'The  increase  of  albumin  suffers  thereby  no  appreciable 
change;  that  of  fat,  on  the  other  hand^  is  reduced  by  small  quantities 
of  alcohol,  while  by  very  large  doses  it  is  increased  at  any  rate  in 
animals.  Alcohol  also,  in  consequence  of  its  fat-sparing  action, 
behaves  in  the  character  of  a  food.**  The  sugar  which  is  contained 
in  considerable  quantity  in  sweet  wines,  liqueurs^  etc..  Is  an  addi- 
tional source  of  nourishment  or  of  fat  production.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  many  heavy  drinkers  are  stout.  They 
usually  indulge  more  freely  in  unsweetened  liquors  or  malt  liquors 
than  in  wines,  however.  Heavy  drinkers  are  often  heavy  eaters, 
and  may  be  as  unable  to  control  their  appetite  for  food  as  for  drink. 
This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  alcoholic  gastritis,  in  which, 
temporarily  at  least,  all  desire  for  food  may  be  in  abeyance.  In  a 
general  way,  alcohol  is  believed  to  lessen  tissue  waste. 

The  consumption  of  alcohol  is  said  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  inspired  and  lessen  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 

IL  Action  as  a  Stimulant  to  the  Nerves  and  Ctrculatioo. — 
Asa  stimulant,  alcohol  acts  primarily  upon  the  nervous  system  and 
the  circulation,  although  it  increases  the  functional  activity  of  many 
organs  in  the  body,  and  gland  secretion  may  be  promoted  by  its  use. 
The  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system  in  moderate  doses 
IS  to  quicken  the  transmission  and  enhance  the  effect  of  nerve  cur- 
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rents,  accelerating  slightly  the  heart  action  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
the  respiration,  while  the  mental  processes  are  stimulated  in  part 
its  direct  influence  upon  the  cerebrum,  and  in  part  also  by  the  grcati 
rapidity  of  the  circulation. 

If  alcohol  is  given  in  large  doses  at  frequent  intervals,  it  maf 
overstimulate  the  heart,  which  subsequently  becomes  exhausted  as 
the  result  of  the  stimulation.  This  is  sometimes  true  of  the  senile 
heart. 

II L  Action  upon  the  Muscular  System,— Alcobol  used 
within  physiological  limits  tends  to  remove  muscular  fatigue  and 
to  increase  the  force  of  muscular  action. 

In  the  training  of  athletes  for  contests  in  row^ing,  sparring, 
other  sports,  alcohol  is  usually  absolutely  forbidden,  and  it  is  believi 
that  the  breakdown  in  health  which  by  many  athletes  is  ascribed  ti 
overwork  is  not  infrequently  due  to  violations  in  regard  to  the  sii 
pie  physiological  laws  of  the  eflfect  of  alcohol  which  the  accompanf 
ing  features  of  a  "  sporting  "  life  tempt  them  to  infringe.  The  que^j 
tion  is  well  stated  by  Ringer,  who  says  :  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
healthy  persons  capable  of  the  fullest  amount  of  mental  and  pbysi 
exercise  without  the  stimulation  of  alcohol  not  only  do  not  reqtnri 
it,  but  are  far  better  without  it."  But,  as  he  remarks,  the  statement- 
applies  to  the  continued  use  of  strong  alcoholic  spirits^  and  not  10 
beers  and  light  wines  which,  in  addition  to  the  alcohol,  contaii 
other  ingredients  which  may  be  serviceable  as  food.  In  the  latter 
form  of  beverages  the  quantity  of  alcohol  is  comparatively  small, 
and  the  constant  use  of  them  is  found,  by  the  practical  experience 
of  many  persons  whose  occupations  preclude  them  from  abandant 
exercise  in  the  open  air  in  the  country,  to  improve  their  digestiott 
and  enable  them  to  sustain  various  functions  of  the  body  whidi 
would  otherwise  be  impaired  by  their  mode  of  life.  This  is  espe* 
cially  true  of  elderly  people  and  those  who  suffer  from  tasomoia  and 
retardation  of  gastric  digestion. 

IV.  Action  upon  the  Body  Temperature* — The  physiological 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  body  temperature  may  also  be  regarded 
as  proceeding  primarily  from  its  stimulating  influence,  acting  through 
the  vasomotor  nerves.  In  moderate  doses,  alcohol,  by  quickening 
the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  and  by  dilating  the  peripheral  blood 
vessels,  enables  more  blood  to  reach  the  surface  of  ihe  body  and" 
to  pass  through  the  superficial  capillaries  in  a  given  time,  and  hence 
there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  the  body  temperature.  On  the  nthef 
hand,  the  combustion  of  the  alcohol  itself  within  ihc  body  results 
in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  heat  units.  The  total  bil* 
ance  of  these  processes  is  usually  on  the  side  of  an  absolate  redac- 
tion of  the  temperature.  It  is  in  part  for  this  reason  that  alooboitf 
of  benefit  in  fevers. 
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As  a  result  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  made  by 
^eichert  to  determine  the  action  of  alcohol  on  animal  heat  func- 
tions (Therap.  Gaz.,  Feb,  15,  1890),  he  concludes  **  that  alcohol 
<Joes  not  affect  the  total  quantity  of  heat  produced;  that  more  heat 
is  dissipated  than  produced ;  that  the  fall  of  temperature  is  due  10 
the  excess  of  dissipation,  and  is  in  direct  proportion ;  and  that  in 
all  likelihood  alcohol,  by  undergoing  oxidation,  yields  energy  in  the 
form  of  heat,  thus  conserving  the  tissues  and  acting  as  a  food.** 

\^.  Action  as  a  Ditiretic.^ — Alcohol  in  some  persons,  although 
not  in  all,  is  a  very  strong  diuretic,  and  its  effect  depends  largely 
upon  the  variety  of  the  beverage  used.  For  some  persons  gin  has 
a  much  more  decided  diuretic  action  than  other  strong  liquors,  such 
as  rum  or  brandy,  and  in  many  beer  possesses  a  diuretic  action 
which  indicates  a  special  stimulating  effect  upon  the  total  quantity 
of  urine  excreted  beyond  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  similar 
bulk  of  water,  but  the  total  urea  eliminated  may  be  diminished. 
As  a  general  rule,  alcohol  which  is  moderately  diluted,  and  which  is 
taken  upon  an  empty  stomach,  is  much  more  promptly  absorbed  and 
possesses  a  stronger  diuretic  action  than  when  taken  with  food  nr 
irhen  given  in  a  concentrated  form. 

VL  Action  an  Mucous  Membranes. — Strong  alcohol  is  astrin- 
gent to  mucous  surfaces,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  diluted  with  equal 
parts  of  water  as  a  gargle  for  sore  throat.  Claret,  which  also  con- 
tains tannin,  may  be  employed  in  this  way. 

If  taken  in  too  large  quantity  or  too  strong,  the  astringent  effect 
upon  the  stomach  is  highly  irritating,  causing  local  congestion,  and 
even  inflammation  upon  the  mucous  coat,  which  becomes  covered 
mth  tenacious  mucus.  The  tongue  soon  becomes  coated,  and  the 
appetite  is  destroyed  as  well  as  the  secreting  power  of  the  gastric 
glands. 

Vir  Action  upon  Gastric  Digestion.— Taken  with  food  in 
the  stomach,  alcohol  in  small  quantities,  not  exceeding  the  equiva- 
lent of  half  an  ounce  of  the  pure  substance,  given  in  the  form  of 
any  alcoholic  beverage,  does  not  materially  affect  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  In  larger  quantities,  or  if  the  gastric  juice  itself  is 
feeble^  alcohol  precipitates  pepsin,  coagulates  the  albuminous  ma- 
terials of  the  food,  and  greatly  retards  if  it  does  not  altogether  de- 
stroy gastric  digestion-  On  the  other  hand,  while  not  interfering 
vith  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  alcohol  may  stimulate  its  secre- 
tion so  that,  as  Muleschoit  says,  **a  glass  or  two  of  good  old  wine 
increases  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  which  performs  mainly  the 
digestion  of  albuminous  foods.'* 

Some  interesting  experiments  are  reported  by  Roberts  (Lectures 
on  Dietetics  and  Dyspepsia)  upon  the  effect  of  malt  liquors  on  gas* 
trie  digestion.     They  were  conducted  as  follows :    By  adding  to- 
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gether  2  grammes  of  dried  beef-fibre,  0.15  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
I  c.  c.  of  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin,  and  varying  quantities  of  malt 
liquors,  with  water  up  to  100  c.  c. 


PKoroKTioN  or  Malt  Liqcoks  contain bd 

IN   THE   DlGSSTlNG  MlXTt'RB. 
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In  considering  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  other  foods,  the  fact 
should  be  emphasised  that  monotony  of  diet  with  poor  cooking  of 
coarse,  tasteless  food,  especially  when  combined  with  overwork,  may 
be  a  potent  factor  in  establishing  a  liking  for  liquors  among  the 
poor.  In  the  United  States,  among  the  poorer  classes  the  art  of 
varying  the  diet  and  of  serving  food  in  an  agreeable  and  properly 
seasoned  manner  is  but  imperfectly  understood*  and  the  statement  is 
confidently  made  by  Williams  who  has  given  some  years  of  personal 
attention  to  the  matter,  that  ''  the  raw  material  of  the  dietary  of  the 
French  and  Italians  is  more  inferior  than  that  of  the  English,  but  a 
far  better  result  is  obtained  by  better  cookery,  and  the  same  un- 
favourable comparison  can  undoubtedly  be  made  with  the  poorer 
classes  :n  America."  The  Italians  have  the  art  of  making  compara- 
tively tasteless  t\x^d,  such  as  macaroni*  into  very  savoury  and  nutri- 
t.v'^iis  v:;>:";es. 

0>.er  expresses  the  opinion  that  more  ill  arises  from  abuses  of 
ea:.::j:  t::.!:".  o:  virir.kir.j:.  espec:ally  in  America. 

VllI  Alcohol  Absorptioil.— Alcohol  is  highly  difiFusible,  and 
is  pr^  !v.p:.\  absv^rbtvi  rr^m  mucous  surfaces  as  well  as  from  subcu- 
tav.o.  .:>  :-.ss;:e. 

Its  c:":eo:  :s  always  n:.  re  ::r.nievi:a:e  when  taken  into  an  empty 
stv  "*./»v  :v  I:  :>  the,:  rap.vi.y  absorbexi,  and  its  influence  is  exerted 
>;.v:vltv  V  When  :he:e  :s  :\-.*:  :n  the  stomach,  some  of  the  alcohol 
:  s  :  V  -.v.  ^  :  a : .  1  y  :  a  k  e  n  up  by::  l:k  e  m  a:  er  by  a  sponge,  its  absorption 
.s  .Iv  .,\  csl.  a:- J.,  snce  :;s  e  :n:.:.a:'on  :s  quite  rapid,  the  system  is  less 
a/'  I.'  .^Cx\".v.v'  ox  cr K^rar^if-*!  »".tr.  .z. 

\  ::-.  .swf  .  ar>.  r'rei  ::,n:  : he  rectum,  and  to  patients  who 
:/  ..1  -;.;>...  a:  e  urar.t  :.-  rt:a.n  ::  in  the  stomach  it  maybe 
i:  »;  ■:  '  >  :v.a..:f:  r\  :  :r  s  rurrvise  it  is  best  to  use  spirits 
>  .:;.  ^»  :  *.  ;:.:v.  ..-;r  :.^  :.'-:  r^rrs  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
tt  "  -v\   .     >  A  '.:%  >  .,  .   i  re  c  .-r.  :\  r  a  dose. 

.•'"..•-?..  J  *  .  — \  c : »  ::  i  i  ,:  r.:  1  can  be  made  to  pass  into  the 
Nv .  ;  i  ..;:.^  ."c  :  ,  .  •.  ■  t^c*  >v  r>a:r.ru^  ::  is  a  diffusible  sub- 
s:jk  .r,  : . :  .:   >  >cx  /  v.v,-.  ^  ^r^-j-r^-i  when  mjected  hypodermic- 
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ally,  and  where  its  immediate  stimulating  eflfcct  is  required  it  can 
be  thus  sooner  obtained.  Owing;  to  the  local  irritant  action  of 
alcohol,  not  over  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  should  be  placed  be- 
neath the  skin  at  any  one  point,  for  it  is  often  quite  painful.  The 
surface  should  be  rubbed  to  promote  its  absorption.  In  emergency 
two  or  three  ounces  may  be  quickly  given  in  this  way  in  divided 
doses. 

IX.  EliminattOiL^It  is  unfortunate  that  the  experiments  made 
to  determine  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  various  excretions  of  the  body — ^urea^  uric  acid,  carbonic  acid» 
etc. —have  not  given  uniform  results.  The  questions  of  what  inter- 
mediate products  may  be  formed  by  the  splitting  up  of  alcohol  in  the 
blood  or  tissues,  of  the  influence  of  the  combustion  of  alcohol,  and 
of  the  combustion  of  the  tissues  themselves,  involve  great  diflfiGulties 
in  the  way  of  chemical  analysis,  and  the  liabilities  to  error  are  con- 
siderable. It  may  be  regarded  as  proved,  however,  that  when  taken 
in  moderation  alcohol  is  completely  consumed  within  the  body,  or  so 
completely  that  a  mere  trace  escapes  in  the  urine  and  perspiration, 
and  a  little  more  in  the  exhaled  air.  If  the  dosage  of  alcohol  is  very 
much  increased,  however,  its  elimination,  unaltered,  becomes  propor- 
tionately active,  although  it  is  still  consumed  in  large  amount  in  the 
body. 

Alcohol  is  believed  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  tissue  waste  under 
some  conditions,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  acts  as  a  diuretic,  it 
may  lessen  the  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid. 

X.  Alcohol  Poisoning^. — This  topic  will  be  more  conveniently 
discussed  with  the  treatment  under  the  heading  Alcoholism. 

XI.  Alcohol  and  Ctimate. — It  is  an  established  fact  that  cli- 
matic conditions  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  degree  to 
which  alcohol  influences  the  system.  Many  persons  find  that  they 
can  drink  more  spirits  and  wine  during  a  prolonged  residence  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  England  without  apparent  ill  effect  than  they  can 
in  the  more  stimulating  and  bracing  climate  with  greater  extremes  of 
temperature  which  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  If  men 
are  to  be  exposed  to  cold  and  hardship  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  it  is  highly  unwise  for  them  to  indulge  freely  m  alcoholic  drinks 
on  account  of  the  rapid  fall  in  the  body  temperature,  which  is  pro- 
moted by  the  external  cold  when  alcohol  relaxes  the  capillaries.  In 
illustration  of  this  principle,  a  story  is  often  told  of  a  party  of  engi- 
oeers  who  were  lost  during  the  winter  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where, 
after  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  and  hardship,  they  were  one  night 
obliged  to  sleep  without  shelter  with  the  thermometer  below  zero. 
They  had  whisky  with  them  and  but  little  food ;  some  of  the  party 
drank  heavily,  others  drank  in  moderation,  and  a  few  of  the  wisest 
took  00  alcohol  at  all.     In  the  morning  the  latter  awoke,  cold  but 
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refreshed  by  the  night's  rest,  while  others  who  drank  in  moderation 
were  very  much  more  uncomfortable  and  had  suffered  far  more  froni 
the  exposure,  and  one  or  iwo  of  those  who  had  drunk  freely  were 
froEcn  to  death. 

In  the  arctic  expeditions  of  Greely,  Dc  Long,  and  others,  althoagb 
pure  alcohol  was  carried  for  cooking  purposes,  very  stringent  regula- 
tions had  to  be  enforced  to  prevent  the  men  from  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages,  which  were  only  kept  for  emergencies  and  sickness.  It  i* 
perhaps  one  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  Nature  that  the  northcni 
Eskimos  are  ignorant  of  such  drinks,  having  nothing  in  their  range 
of  food  stuflfs  which  they  can  ferment  so  as  to  produce  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  natives  of  warmer  and  tropical  climates  are  in 
the  habit  of  distitting  many  varieties  of  alcoholic  drink  from  the  fer- 
mentation of  vegetable  food. 


CLINTCAL  USES  OF  ALCOHOL. 

1.  Use  as  a  Tonic, — Very  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  increase 
the  flow  of  gastnc  juice,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  cases  such  as  the  following :  i.  By  those  whose  nervous 
system  is  readily  overtaxed  and  who  when  fatigued  or  worried  lose 
all  appetite,  a.  By  persons  of  sedentary  habits  who  have  greatly 
enfeebled  digestions,  5,  in  protracted  convalescence  from  severe 
forms  xi(  acute  diseases.  Far  any  of  these  patients  a  mild  cocktail, 
or  a  little  whisky  and  water,  or  a  glass  of  simple  bitters  may  be 
ordered  to  be  taken  directly  before  meab  in  order  to  improve  the 
*•  lone  **  of  the  stomach.  In  all  cases  care  should  be  *  !,  espe- 
cially among  persi>ns  who  may  possibly  in heri*  the  a  habit, 
that  the  beverage  be  not  prescribed  too  often,  for  soroeticnes  cases  of 
cbrooic  alcoholism  originate  among  per^ns  who  begin  by  resorting 
to  Ihb  food  and  slimalaot  10  tide  them  over  emergencies  such  as  the 
above*  and  who  And  when  the  eraerfency  ts  passed  that  they  are 
unable  to  reUnt^uish  the  acquired  fondness  for  the  drink, 

2.  Um  as  a  Vascular  and  Cardiac  SHmnlant— If  there  is 
general  arterial  relaxation  from  dcbiluattng  disease^  the  use  of  alco- 
hol in  proper  quantuies  contracts  the  v^seis  somewhat  and  tmproves 
the  ftrmness  and  quality  of  the  pabe  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Alco- 
hol imdoobtedly  can  be  gtYen  the  fifst  place  aoioiig  the  car '  Tia- 
laataw  ftar  iu  coanbtaed  admi  in  strcufdicBiiig  the  heart  a  it 
ittg  the  calibre  ol  the  blood  vessels  is  most  asefnL     For  this  \ 

it  is  be$t  to  aae  stitMif  tiqooc%  such  as  brandy  or  whtshjr^  ''  *~  > 

bai  httle  in  eoa^poaiitott,  and  vhidh  may  be  tiblirtcd  aooonj  cd 

la  all  cases  of  smMen  heart  fdttre  occasioned  by  shock,  v  eq* 

CiMhttmi>  either  kutfiml  or  axtcfmal,  faiacti^  etc,  ii  is  u  .  .    ^^ve 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  dJhiied  spirits. 

It  m  aa  mimottmc  (act  that  the  mete  mechattiad  action  of  dcglu- 
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tttion  stimulates  the  heart  action  and  increases  the  rate  of  pulse  beats 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  second.  Stimulants  sipped  slowly  by  re- 
peated acts  of  swallowing  for  this  reason  alone  may  have  a  greater 
effect  than  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  drunk  all  at  once.  In  extreme 
emergencies,  whether  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow  or  not^ — ^as,  for 
example,  in  shock  from  prolonged  anaesthesia,  or  from  the  use  of 
anaesthetics  which  are  not  well  tolerated,  and  in  an  urgent  case  when 
ihc  alcohol  is  given  by  hypodermic  injection — it  may  be  used  undi- 
luted. Its  influence  in  these  conditions  is  almost  immediate,  and  the 
Stimulation  of  the  pulse  may  be  appreciated  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
A  little  more  time  is  required  for  the  full  effect  if  the  stimulant  is 
given  by  the  stomach.  The  benefit  of  alcohol  in  these  cases  is  further 
shown  by  the  tongue  and  skin  becoming  more  moist,  by  the  slowing 
of  the  pulse,  and  by  the  breathing  becoming  more  tranquil.  Since 
alcohol  regulates  arterial  tone  and  brings  the  pulse  to  a  nearer  nor- 
ma! standard,  the  volume  of  the  pulse  is  not  so  important  a  consider- 
ation as  is  its  compressibility  as  a  factor  in  estimating  the  value  of 
alcohol  in  a  given  case.  The  very  soft  pulse  of  considerable  volume 
may  diminish  in  volume  under  the  use  of  alcohol,  but  it  becomes 
firmer  and  of  better  character,  showing  an  improvement  in  the 
arterial  tone.  The  rules  for  observing  the  effect  of  alcohol  may  be 
definitely  applied  in  almost  every  case,  and  the  dosage  can  be  regu- 
lated accordingly.  In  acute  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  in  which 
the  emergency  of  cardiac  failure  or  great  prostration  may  be  fairly 
anticipated,  it  is  often  better  to  withhold  alcohol  until  there  are  defi- 
nite indications  for  its  use  than  it  is  to  prescribe  it  in  a  routine  man- 
ner at  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  its  effect  when  actually 
needed  is  enhanced  if  it  has  not  been  already  given  for  too  long  a 
time  For  persons  with  feeble  constitutions,  however,  and  for  aged 
people  it  may  be  necessary  to  commence  the  use  of  alcohol  at  an 
earlier  period.  In  urgent  cases  full  doses,  such  as  an  ounce  an  hour, 
ly  become  necessary  for  a  few  times,  and  the  quantity  and  inter- 
Js  for  its  administration  may  then  be  gradually  reduced.  Usually 
when  the  stimulating  and  supporting  influence  of  alcohol  is  urgently 
needed  it  is  better  to  give  it  in  quite  frequent  doses  and  in  moderate 
quantity  than  in  large  amount  infrequently.  The  stimulation  is  then 
more  uniform  and  constant,  and  the  digestive  organs  are  less  apt  to 
be  deranged. 

3,  Use  in  Nervous  Diseases.^ — ^Alcohol  is  of  service  for  many 
forms  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Neuralgic  pains  are  some- 
times allayed  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  which  contain  volatile 
ethers,  but  they  should  be  prescribed  with  care,  In  any  neuralgic 
or  nervous  affections,  such  as  hysteria,  which  are  more  or  less 
chronic,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  many  of  the  so-called  elixirs^  nerve 
tonicsp  etc.,  which  are  recommended  lor  cases  of  this  nature,  and 
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especially  for  treatment  of  nervous  prostration,  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  alcohol,  and  their  constant  and  indiscriminate  use  is  liable 
to  establish  permanent  alcoholism.  In  the  stomach  alcohol  may  act 
as  an  anaesthetic  in  cases  of  irritant  nervous  dyspepsia  (Chambers). 

4.  Use  in  Fevers. — The  whole  question  of  the  employment  of 
alcohol  in  fevers  is  obviously  of  grave  importance. 

The  value  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  is  now  universally 
recognised,  and  its  beneficial  effect  is  manifested  in  two  ways:  first, 
upon  the  vital  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  circulation,  and  heat 
regulation  ;  and,  secondly,  in  sparing  the  tissues  from  too  rapid  com- 
bustion and  wasting  by  furnishing  fuel  in  their  stead.  In  fever  the 
increased  nitrogenous  waste  is  evidenced  by  the  greater  elimination 
of  urea  from  the  kidneys,  while  the  quantity  of  urine  and  perspira- 
tion are  lessened.  The  use  of  alcohol  meets  all  indications  by 
lessening  the  production  of  nitrogenous  waste,  by  acting  as  a  diu- 
retic, and  by  regulating  the  peripheral  blood  pressure  and  increasing 
the  perspiration.  To  accomplish  these  results,  usually  six  or  eight 
ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  often  much  more,  must  be  given. 

As  a  mere  antipyretic  the  influence  of  alcohol  is  less  striking 
than  that  of  many  special  remedies  which  have  the  power  of  reduc- 
ing the  body  temperature,  but  it  has  the  decided  advantage  over 
most  of  these  remedies  that  its  proper  use  is  accompanied  by  stimu- 
lation rather  than  depression  of  the  heart  action. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  that  when  given  in  large 
quantities  if  the  odour  of  alcohol  is  not  present  in  the  breath  several 
hours  after  it  has  been  ingested,  and  if  the  pulse  is  slowed  and  deli- 
rium is  reduced  under  its  use,  the  amount  taken  is  clearly  being 
oxidised  as  a  food  and  is  doing  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
odour  persists  in  the  breath  and  the  pulse  is  not  improved,  or  the 
patient  becomes  more  delirious,  it  indicates  that  too  much  alcohol 
is  being  given,  and  the  dosage  should  be  accordingly  reduced. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  in  fevers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
health,  when  drunk  in  large  quantities,  it  excites  gastric  catarrh 
and  occasions  dyspepsia,  whereas  a  similar  amount  taken  in  the 
height  of  an  acute  fever  may  be  very  beneficial. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  alco- 
hol should  be  given  at  once  in  fever,  or  that  it  should  be  given  in 
every  fever.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  contraindicated. 
Such  are  of  sthenic  type  and  of  short  duration.  There  are  others  in 
which  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  it  too  early,  and  its  use  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  conditions  are  present  of  prostration  and  nervous 
exhaustion.  There  are  still  other  cases  in  which  it  should  be  pre- 
scribed at  once.  Such  are  diphtheria  or  capillary  bronchitis  in 
yc^un^  children,  broncho-pneumonia  in  the  aged,  pneumonia  in  feeble 
or  elderly  subjects,  etc. 
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The  general  indications  for  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  food  in  con- 
tiuued  fevers  or  for  an  increase  of  the  quantity  already  being  given 
arc  found  in  the  predominance  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  symp- 
toms :  Increased  weakness  or  faintness,  low  muttering  delirium  con- 
tinued even  when  the  patient  is  undisturbed,  tremor  of  the  tongue 
and  hands,  great  dryness  of  the  tongue»  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
voice,  irregularities  in  the  respiration  and  pulse»  enfeebled  or  irregu- 
lar heart  action,  and  absence  of  either  of  the  cardiac  sounds. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  abandon  excessive 
dosage  of  alcohol  in  severe  acute  febrile  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever»  in  which  it  was  formerly  given 
at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  an  hour  or  twenty-four  ounces  per  diem^ 
for  it  is  found  that  other  stimulants,  such  as  digitalis,  strychnine, 
caffeine,  etc.,  make  it  possible  to  use  less  spirits.  A  full  discussion 
of  this  topic  will  be  found  under  the  heading  Dietetic  Treatment  of 
Fever. 

Young  children  and  even  infants  bear  alcohol  extremely  well, 
and  in  the  emergencies  which  arise  in  severe  cases  of  diphtheria 
or  in  exanthemata  many  lives  may  be  saved  by  its  early  and  ener- 
getic use. 

In  the  treatment  of  convalescence,  when  patients  are  able  to 
digest  and  assimilate  more  and  more  food,  less  alcohol  is  required. 

Proper  Time  for  grmng:  Alcohol.— Whenever  alcohol  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician,  the  time  at  which  it  is  to  be  given  should  be 
explicitly  stated,  and  there  should  be  supervision  over  the  quantity 
used,  depending  upon  the  influence  upon  appetite  and  activity  of  di- 
gestion. When  needed  as  a  tonic,  alcohol  should  be  given  either  im- 
mediately before  or  in  connection  with  meals,  in  order  that  its  effect 
may  be  modified  by  that  of  other  foods.  There  is  less  fear  of  estab- 
lishing a  craving  for  drink  if  this  rule  be  observed.  It  is  the  habit 
of  drinking  between  meals  without  definite  purpose  which  is  partic* 
ularly  dangerous. 

In  some  cases  of  neurasthenia,  anaemia,  etc.,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  recommend  a  glass  of  claret  or  sherry  between  the  prmcipal  meals, 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning  or  afternoon,  but  even  then  it  should 
be  taken  with  some  article  of  light  and  easily  digestible  food,  such 
as  4  biscuit  or  sandwich.  The  fact  that  moderate  doses  of  alcohol 
improve  the  functional  activity  of  the  stomach  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  better  digestion  of  food  given  in  connection  with  alco- 
hol, which  should  not  be  lost  by  giving  the  tatter  alone. 

There  are  some  feeble  children  and  some  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia 
and  of  persons  with  but  limited  nervous  energy  for  whom  it  is  bet- 
ter to  prescribe  alcohol  half  an  hour  or  more  before  eating  in  order 
that  its  stimulating  influence  may  be  felt  in  the  system  before  the 
oervous  forces  are  called  upon  for  digestive  functions. 
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Selection  of  the  Proper  Form  of  Alcoholic  BeTerage.— 

In  all  severe  cases  in  prescribing  alcohol  it  is  a  rule  that  the  stomach 
is  much  less  likely  to  be  upset  by  adhering  to  a  single  form  of  bever- 
age than  by  making  frequent  changes.  Persons  having  robust  phy- 
siques may  be  able  to  assimilate  several  kinds  of  wines,  including 
champagne,  at  dinner,  followed  by  liquors  and  brandy;  but  these 
beverages,  if  taken  in  such  variety  without  food,  will  aloiost  in- 
variably derange  the  stomach,  and  the  unpleasant  after-effects  which 
characterise  even  moderate  overindulgence  in  this  respect  are  usu- 
ally more  decided  if  a  variety  of  beverages  have  been  used  than  if 
only  one  kind  has  been  taken.  The  combination  of  whisky  and 
beer  or  strong  liquors  and  champagne  will  promptly  disagree  with 
many  persons  who  could  take  either  form  of  alcohol  alone  with 
impunity.  In  fever  the  stomach  is  always  temporarily  enfeebled, 
and  the  importance  of  adhering  to  one  simple  form  of  alcohol  is 
emphasised.  It  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  in  conformity 
with  the  taste  of  the  patient,  but  mixtures  of  beverages  should  never 
be  given. 

With  persons  who  are  disposed  to  irritating  coughs  the  use  of 
malt  liquors  sometimes  increases  the  difficulty,  whereas  strong 
liquors  and  wines  may  prove  beneficial.  Beer,  ale,  porter,  stout,  etc., 
cannot  be  drunk  by  some  people  without  producing  a  subsequent 
feeling  of  lassitude  and  drowsiness  with  headache  and  suffusion  of 
the  face,  and  yet  diluted  spirits  may  be  well  borne.  Some  individ- 
uals find  that  sherry  produces  acid  dyspepsia,  and  others  find  that 
different  sweet  wines,  such  as  port,  similarly  disagree,  and  in  others 
again  they  excite  attacks  of  gout.  When  porter,  ale,  or  stout  do 
not  derange  the  stomach,  they  may  be  advantageously  used  by  those 
who  suffer  from  exhausting  discharges  or  by  women  who  are  weak- 
ened by  prolonged  suckling.  Alcohol  should  be  emphatically  for- 
bidden in  all  forms  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  and  a  single  infringe- 
ment of  this  rule  may  often  aggravate  the  complaint.  Some 
clinicians  prefer  the  use  of  wines  which  are  well  charged  with  vola- 
tile compound  ethers  as  a  stimulant  for  enfeebled  heart  action  and 
weak  digestion.  The  use  of  beer  as  a  beverage  for  fevers  is  more 
common  in  Continental  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  If  there 
is  no  tendency  to  flatulent  dyspepsia,  it  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
advantage  in  such  cases,  when  it  will  slake  the  thirst  which  is  not 
quenched  by  other  drinks. 

As  a  preventive  of  drunkenness  and  the  evils  of  chronic  alcohol- 
ism the  introduction  of  the  milder  malt  liquors  into  this  country  to 
partially  supersede  the  use  of  strong  spirits  has  proved  a  decided 
advantage.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  taking  place  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  following  data,  compiled  by  United  States  Com- 
missioner Clark : 
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**The  coosumptioa  per  capita  [in  the  United  States]  of  alt  wines 
and  liquors  was : 

6  45  gallofis  in  f86o 

7,69       "        "   1870 

10.09       **         "   '^^o 

13.86       *'         «   1889, 

"The  consumption  of  distilled  liquors /^r  capita  has  gradually 

declined  from  2.86  gallons  in  t86o  to  1.25  galton  in   1889,     That 

of  wines  has  gradually  increased  from  0,39  gallon  in  i860  to  0.53 

gallon  in  1889,  and  that  of  malt  liquors  from  6,43  gallons  in  i860 

to  12.68  gallons  in  1889." 

At  the  beer  brewery  of  the  Anheuser  Busch  Company,  in  St. 
LouiSy  which  is  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world* 
upward  of  half  a  milHon  barrels  of  beer  are  produced  annually. 

Italy,  France,  and  Spain  grow  two  thirds  of  the  world's  wine, 
and  in  France  the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  is  only  3.80  litres 
per  capita. 

Malt  Liquors. 

BEER. 

The  lager-beer  industry  was  introduced  into  this  country  about 
the  year  1842.  In  1890  nearly  twenty-seven  million  barrels  of  malt 
liquors  were  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  beer  in  New  York  State  alone  was  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  quarts  per  year. 

Composition. — Beer  contains  alcohol  in  strength  varying  be- 
tween 3  and  8  volumes  per  cent  (sometimes  even  10  per  cent).  As 
an  average,  in  round  numbers,  a  pint  of  good  beer  contains  an 
ounce  of  alcohol.  Besides  this  alcohol  and  much  water,  beer  con- 
tains a  variety  of  ingredients,  such  as  bitter  and  resinous  extractives 
from  hops,  sugar,  dextrin,  albuminates,  glycerin,  free  acids,  and  ash — 
the  latter  only  as  a  trace.  The  sugar  of  beer  is  fattening,  and  the 
bitter  matter  is  more  or  less  of  a  stomachic  tonic. 

By  process  of  manufacture  much  beer  is  made  to  contain  only 
water,  alcohol,  and  bitter  principles.  Hop  extracts  possess  a  nar- 
cotic influence,  and  hence  beer  may  give  rise  to  drowsiness,  whereas 
other  alcoholic  beverages — like  champagne  or  whisky — prove  enliv- 
ening.    This  cfifcct  is,  however,  quite  variable. 

Beer  produces  biliousness  in  persons  of  weak  digestion.  It  is 
sometimes  called  '*  fluid  bread,"  but  the  expression  conveys  a  wholly 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  food  value,  although  it  is  certainly  fattenmg 
when  drunk  in  large  quantity. 

Beer  Brewing^. — Matt  is  the  name  given  to  any  germmallng 
cereal,  but  to  prepare  it  for  beer  brewing,  malt  is  made  from  barley 
grains  as  follows:  The  grain  is  steeped  in  water  at  a  temperature 
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which  causes  germination  and  the  development  of  diastase.  It  is 
next  couched  and  ''  floored/'  during  which  process  germination  con- 
tinues, and  it  is  finally  kiln-dried. 

Brewing  of  beer  is  accomplished  as  follows :  The  prepared  bar- 
ley malt  is  first  cleaned  by  screening,  sifting,  and  blowing,  is  crushed 
and  then  *'  mashed  "  or  infused  with  water  in  large  tubs  at  a  proper 
temperature.     This  process  extracts  the  existing  sugar  and  dextrin 
and  aids  in  converting  the  residue  of  starch  into  maltose  and  dex- 
trin.    The  ''  wort "  thus  formed  is  a  solution  of  diastase,  dextrin, 
sugar,  proteids,  and  salts.     It  is  drawn  ofiF,  and  the  residue  of  grain 
is  washed   with  hot   water  by  a  process  called  "  sparging,"  which 
extracts  any  remaining  useful  material.     The  wort  is  run  into  cop- 
per kettles  and  boiled  for  about  four  hours.     During  the  last  hour 
hops  are   poured   in.     The  boiling  concentrates  the   wort,  extracts 
the  hop  essence  or  lupulin  with  tannin,  causes  coagulation  and  pre- 
cipitation  of  any  albuminous  matter,  and  finally  it  checks  further 
fermentation  for  the  time  being.     The  wort  is  next  cooled  and  yeast 
is  added   in   the  proportion  of  about  a  pound  to  the  barrel.    The 
yeast   sets  up  a  new  fermentation,  which  converts  the   saccharine 
substances  into  alcohol  and  carbon-dioxide  gas.     This  fermentation 
is  retarded  by  continued  application  of  cold.     When  it  is  concluded, 
the  beer  is  drawn  into  settling  tuns«  and  then  into  casks,  where  it  is 
stored  from  five  to  eight  months,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  bottling. 
While  resting  in  the  casks  the  beer  is  subjected  to  "fining"  — i.  e., 
beech-tree  shavings  are  added   to  it,  to  collect  any  floating  solid 
particles.     This  process  allows  so  much  carbonic  acid  to  escape  that 
a  second  fermentation  is  sometimes  set  up  by  adding  new  beer  to 
the  old  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  5. 

Beer  which  is  kept  long  fermenting  increases  in  alcohol  and  di- 
minishes in  extractives.  Its  natural  intensity  of  colour  varies  with 
the  method  of  drying  the  malt,  and  increases  with  long  boiling. 

White  beer  is  brewed  from  wheat  instead  of  rye.  It  is  less  clear 
than  rye  beer,  paler,  and  more  frothy  and  sour. 

The  low  Bavarian  beer  is  fermented  by  a  variety  of  saccharo- 
myces,  which  acts  at  a  temperature  of  6^  to  8**  C.  (Pasteur). 

Certain  varieties  of  saccharomycetes,  acting  at  different  tem- 
pera:-res,  set  up  undesirable  fermentation  in  both  beer  and  wine, 
2::^k.r.^  theni  sour,  and  developing  peculiar  odours. 

Ale. — A.e  is  made  from  pale  mal:  by  processes  resembling  the 
bre-Air.^  of  beer.  I:  contains  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  alcohol 
^:r:nJ:.y  a.cohc'.ic  ales  are  less  used  than  formerly,  having  been 
.ir^e  y  sjrp.vinted  by  the  lighter  varieties  and  by  beer.  Theamoant 
::  r.TTs  used  .ieternr.nes  the  bitterness  of  the  ale,  and  their  aromatic 
b  ::e:  ?-:-:::?  es  furnish  the  peculiar  r'.avour.  Bitter  ale  has  been  so 
:ar  rtrnier.ieJ  as  tc  contain  but  little  sugar. 
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Porter, — Porter  is  made  from  pale  malt  with  the  addition  of  high 
dried  raalt,  which  gives  it  colour  and  flavour.  It  contains  about  6 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  is  regarded  as  more  digestible  than  ale  of  the 
same  alcoholic  strength  (Pavy),  Both  ale  and  porter  contain  sugar 
and  acid,  but  these  substances  are  present  in  less  degree  in  malt 
liquors  than  in  wines. 

Staut. — Stout  is  similar  to  porter^  but  is  characterised  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  extractives. 

The  stronger  malt  liquors^  such  as  porter,  stout,  and  heavy  ales, 
are  nutritive  and  fattening. 

All  stale.  Bat  malt  liquors  without  a  ^*  head'*  are  apt  to  nauseate 

and  prove  unwholesome. 

WINE. 

Composition. — Wine  made  from  the  expressed  juice  of  different 
varieties  of  the  grape  consists  of  an  alcoholic  solution  varying  in 
strength  from  6  to  25  volumes  per  cent,  and  containing  flavouring 
and  other  substances. 

The  maximum  normal  percentage  of  alcohol  which  fermenting 
grapes  are  capable  of  developing  is  not  above  15  per  cent,  but  alco- 
hol is  often  added  to  equal  18  or  25  per  cent  or  more. 

The  pulp  of  the  grape  furnishes  sugar  for  fermentation  of  alcohol, 
and  also  organic  acids  or  their  salts,  such  as  citrates,  malates,  and 
tartrates.  The  stones  or  seeds  furnish  essential  oils,  some  of  which 
give  the  **  bouquet  *'  of  volatile  ethers^  and  the  skins  and  stems  fur- 
nish pigments  and  tannin.  The  latter  is  preservative;  it  precipitates 
albuminous  substances  and  prevents  mouidiness.  The  chief  pigment 
of  wines  is  primarily  of  a  blue  colour,  but  it  is  reddened,  like  litmus, 
by  free  acid,  more  or  less  of  which  is  always  present. 

The  fermentation  of  wines  is  caused  by  germs,  which  exist  upon 
the  stems  or  skins  of  the  grapes. 

Besides  water,  sugar,  alcohol,  volatile  ethers,  and  carbonic  acid 
are  added  in  the  manufacture  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  wine. 

Leoser  gives  the  following  list  of  minor  substances,  lraces*of  which 
are  more  or  less  constantly  present  in  wines:  *' Gelatin,  gum,  fat» 
wax,  albumin,  gluten,  tartaric  acid,  potassic  tartrate,  racemic  acid, 
malic  acid,  calcic  malate,  oxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of  iron,  potas- 
sium sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  calcium  phosphate,  magnesia,  silicic 
acid,  tannic  acid/* 

The  composition  of  the  subtle  substances  which  impart  the  flavour 
and  aroma  or  bouquet  to  different  wines  is  unknown.  Most  of 
these  substances  develop  during  fermentation,  but  a  few  grapes,  such 
as  the  Muscatel,  yield  their  own  aroma  to  the  wine. 

According  to  KOnig.  the  average  percentage  composition  of  grape 
must  is  water,  74.49;  sugar,  19.71;  nitrogenous  material,  0.28 ;  non- 
nitrogenous  material,  4.48;  ash,  0.40;  acid,  0.64* 
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The  sugar  fluctuates  sometimes  as  much  as  24  per  cent  and  the 
acid  1.2  per  cent,  and  these  substances  usually  stand  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  each  other. 

General  Properties. — The  perfected  wine  has  the  properties  of 

colour,  "  body  "  or  substance,  and  flavour,  aroma,  bouquet,  or  "fruiti- 
ness."  Different  wines  are  valued  for  their  astringency  (tannin), 
sweetness  (grape  sugar),  strength  (alcohol),  acidity  (organic  acids), 
colour  or  sparkle,  flavour,  and  ability  to  stimulate  the  appetite  and 
digestion. 

Fermentation. — Wines  are  both  naturally  and  artificially  fermented, 
and  many  varieties  are  re-enforced  by  flavouring  extracts  and  forti- 
fied by  addition  of  alcohol.     The  latter  method  has  the  twofold  ef- 
fect of  adding  to  their  strength  and  of  preserving  them  from  further 
fermentation,  and  hence  is  used  especially  for  the  wines  of  the  Cape, 
Maderia,  and  Portugal.     In  the  cooler  climate  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Hungary  fermentation  proceeds  more  slowly  and  fortification  is 
less  necessary,  for  the  wines  of  these  countries  are  drier,  less  fruity, 
and  require  less  time  to  mature.     They  also  have  stronger  bouquet, 
because  they  possess  more  acid,  which  combines  with  alcohol  to  fur- 
nish the  aroma  (Pavy). 

Sugar. — The  quantity  of  sugar  present  in  wines  varies  consider- 
ably. It  is  sometimes  almost  completely  eliminated  by  fermentation 
into  alcohol,  or  it  may  be  added  in  excess  to  make  the  natural  flavour 
sweeter. 

Flavour  and  Bouquet. — Some  Greek  wines  have  a  peculiar  flavour, 
the  liking  for  which  is  an  acquired  taste.  This  flavour  is  derived 
from  rosin  contained  in  the  wood  of  casks  used  for  preserving  the 
wines,  which  induces  chemical  changes. 

The  Hungarian  wines  have  agreeable  fruitiness,  but  they  are  not 
so  completely  ripened  as  French  wines,  and  are  hience  more  apt  to 
turn  sour  when  transported. 

Both  glucose  and  saccharose  can  be  oxidised  into  acids  instead 
of  fermenting  to  alcohol,  and  when  this  process  occurs  extensively 
in  a  wine  it  becomes  sour,  like  vinegar,  and  is  unfit  for  consump- 
tion. 

In  general  the  flavour  and  bouquet  of  a  wine  depend  upon  (i)  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  grape  is  grown,  (2)  the  climate  and 
temperature,  (3)  the  qualit);  of  the  grape,  (4)  the  use  of  but  a  single 
variety  of  grape  for  a  given  wine,  (5)  the  ripeness  of  the  grape,  (6) 
the  duration  of  fermentation,  (7)  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  ma- 
terial by  the  art  of  the  wine  grower,  (8)  the  age  of  the  wine. 

In  vineyards  where  the  best  wines  are  made  the  grapes  arc  tested 
from  day  to  day  to  determine  the  right  time  to  pick  the  vines,  for 
the  quantity  of  sugar  and  acid  present  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
ripening  and  influence  the  flavour  of  the  wine. 
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White  Wines. — White  wine  is  made  from  grapes  of  any  colour, 
the  greatest  care  being  taken  not  to  macerate  the  berries  in  express- 
ing the  juice,  and  to  allow  no  coloured  juice  to  flow.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  better  class  of  white  wines  is  made  from  selected  white 
grapes,  which  are  crushed  with  their  skins.  The  mass  is  left  for  sev- 
eral days,  so  that  the  skins  may  impart  what  little  soluble  matter  they 
contain  to  the  pulp.  The  juice  is  then  obtained  by  further  pressure 
and  allowed  to  ferment.  The  crushing  of  grapes  was  formerly  done 
by  the  feet  of  men  who  trampled  upon  them,  but  several  lives  were 
lost  by  carbonic-acid  poisoning,  and  the  process  is  now  generally 
conducted  by  machinery* 

After  several  months,  or  longer,  the  ferment  and  the  salts  which 
are  insoluble  settle  in  a  sediment  called  lees,  and  the  supernatant 
fluid  is  carefully  drawn  off  and  casked  or  bottled. 

During  the  first  year  or  sa  of  storage  some  wines  are  recasked 
several  times,  for  they  continue  to  deposit  Ices  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  cask,  consisting  mainly  of  **  argol/*  an  acidulous  salt  from 
which  cream  of  tartar  may  be  prepared. 

When  fermentation  has  proceeded  long  enough  it  is  stopped, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  wine,  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  or 
strong  sugar  solution^  or  if  left  to  continue  after  the  wine  is  stored, 
the  sugar  and  extra*  tives  very  gradually  disappear,  and  alcohol  con- 
ttnaes  to  develop. 

Hence  if  a  wine  can  be  bottled  early  without  being  too  green  or 
tmmature  it  is  sometimes  a  decided  advantage,  for  more  of  the  aroma 
and  flavour  may  be  thus  retained. 

In  other  cases  wines  should  remain  in  the  casks  for  from  one 
to  four  years  before  bottling — the  more  delicate  varieties  being  kept 
the  longest — for  certain  changes  depend  upon  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  containing  receptacle,  which  are  checked  by  bottling.  Pavy 
says:  **  By  keeping  in  a  cask,  wine  increases  in  alcoholic  strength, 
This  ts  to  be  accounted  for  by  wood  being  more  easily  penetrated 
by  water  than  by  alcohoL  Thus  it  happens  that  water  is  lost  by 
evaporation  from  the  outside  of  the  cask  in  larger  quantity  than 
the  alcohol,  and  the  wine  is  left  in  a  more  concentrated  condition/* 

White  wines  are  produced  in  more  variety  than  red  wines.  On 
the  average  they  contain  from  9  to  12  per  cent  of  alcohol,  from 
o.jQ  to  0,50  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  about  0.50  per  cent  of  acid. 

Red  Wines. — ^In  making  red  wine  dark  grapes  are  used,  and 
both  skins  and  stones  are  left  to  ferment  with  the  pulp,  to  which 
ihcy  furnish  tannin,  pigment,  and  extractives. 

Red  wines,  on  the  average,  contain  from  8.5  to  11   per  cent  of 
alcohol,  0.55  to  0,65  per  cent  of  acid,  and  0.15  to  0.20  per  cent  of 
tannin  and  pigment.     T'he  red  wines  are  as  a  rule  more  easily  di- 
gested than  white,  and  are  more  nutritive, 
17 
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The  following  practical  statements  are  quoted  from  Leoscr,  in 
the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commission  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1889: 

"  Bottled  red  wines  that  are  rich  in  tannic  acid,  like  port,  for 
instance,  deposit  a  sediment  and  grow  lighter  in  colour.  Those 
that  contain  less  tannic  acid  generally  grow  darker.  The  cause  of 
this  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  free  acid  in  the  wine. 
The  effect  of  this  acid  is  to  turn  the  colouring  matter  red,  and  as  it 
diminishes,  therefore,  the  wine  grows  darker  or  more  purple." 

Red  wine  (claret)  is  often  drunk  diluted  with  Vichy,  when  "the 
potassium  carbonate  of  the  water  saturates  the  free  acid  of  the  wine, 
and  so  destroys  the  red  colour  and  permits  it  to  become  darker, 
while  the  action  of  the  alkali  upon  the  colouring  matter  gives  it  a 
cloudy  appearance." 

The  deeper  the  colour  the  rougher  is  the  flavour  of  the  wine  in 
most  cases. 

**  If  two  wines  of  equal  alcoholic  strength  be  taken  it  will  be 
found  that  equal  doses  of  each  will  produce  their  effect  much  more 
quickly  in  the  case  of  the  white  wine  than  in  that  of  the  red.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  astringent  action  of  the  tannic  acid 
retards  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  organism.  It  may  be 
that  this  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  superiority  of  white  wines 
as  stimulants  and  red  wines  as  tonics." 

Various  substances  are  used  for  **  fining  " — that  is,  to  clarify  wine 
— such  as  cream,  milk,  blood,  solutions  of  egg  albumen,  gelatin,  isin- 
glass, nutgalls,  lime,  etc.  Their  effect  is  largely  mechanical,  but 
the  alkalies  neutralise  part  of  the  acids. 

Other  substances  are  occasionally  employed,  having  in  view  the 
better  preservation  of  wine,  but  many  of  these  are  unhealthful  in 
their  effects  on  the  system.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  use  of  calcium 
sulphate,  which  is  converted  into  potassium  sulphate,  or  the  use  of 
alum,  sulphuric  or  other  acids,  etc.  Impure  alcohol  holding  fusel 
oil  is  sometimes  added.  The  object  of  storing  wine  in  enormous  tuns 
is  to  diminish  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air  in  comparison  with  the 
bulk. 

THE   VARIETIES   OF   WINES. 

The  following  classification  of  wines,  with  the  examples  and 
comments,  is  largely  derived  from  Chambers,  and  will  be  found 
convenient  and  practical  from  a  purely  dietetic  standpoint. 

Wines  may  be  classed  as — 

I.  Strong  Dry  Wines.  II.  Strong  Sweet  Wines.  III.  Aromatic 
Wines.  IV.  Acid  Wines.  V.  Sparkling  Wines.  VI.  Perfect  Wines. 
VII.   Rough  or  Astringent  Wines. 

I.  Strong  Dry  Wines  are  those  in  which  the  sugar  of  the  ex- 
pressed grape  juice  or  "must"  has  fermented  into  alcohol,  cither 
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by  process  of  time  or  by  artificial  means.  When  left  to  itself,  this 
alcoholic  fermentation  is  extremely  slow,  occupying  many  years 
before  its  completion,  but  the  natural  process  is  better  than  any 
artificial  one  yet  discovered.  These  wines  also  contain  considerable 
alcohol,  often  17  or  iS  per  cent,  which  makes  them  less  available  for 
general  dietetic  uses  than  weaker  wines.  Examples  are  strong,  dry 
old  sherry,  port,  Madeira,  and  Johannisberg.  (The  name  "sherry*' 
is  often  used  as  a  generic  term  for  white  wines  grown  in  Spain.) 

These  wines,  especially  sherry,  are  sometimes  used  for  stimula- 
tion in  fevers  or  other  diseases,  in  lieu  of  spirits,  where  the  taste  of 
the  latter  is  strongly  disliked.  If  drunk  too  freely  they  congest  the 
stomach,  and  have  the  evil  effects  of  strong  spirits  or  of  strong 
alcohol  in  general  (sec  Alcohol,  Evil  Effects).  They  often  contain 
some  sugar,  and  taken  with  meals  they  may  interfere  with  digestion, 
causing  acetic  fermentation,  and  especially  disturbing  the  digestion 
of  fats. 

Port  is  a  wine  in  which  the  original  fermentation  has  been 
arrested  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  it  has  a  proverbially  bad 
reputation  for  precipitating  attacks  of  the  gout.  In  England,  where 
much  more  is  consumed  than  here,  it  is  even  held  responsible  for 
causing  the  disease. 

It  is  well  known  that  port  improves  more  by  long  rest  in  the 
bottle  than  docs  any  other  wine.  It  is  a  useful  temporary  tonic, 
and,  hkc  claret,  its  aslringency  makes  it  serviceable  in  diarrhceal 
diseases,  but  many  persons,  especially  in  this  country,  find  it  alto- 
gether too  heavy  for  daily  use.  This  is  not  altogether  due  to  its 
high  percentage  of  alcohol,  for  a  greater  quantity  of  strong  spirits 
will  sometimes  be  found  to  do  less  damage.  It  is  a  poor  wine  for 
dyspeptics,  and  should  be  proscribed  in  all  bilious  states,  lithiasis, 
cases  with  tendency  to  gallstone  formation,  gravel,  gout,  and  rheu- 
matism. It  has  been  largely  replaced  by  claret  of  late  years  as  a 
dinner  wine. 

Port  as  well  as  Burgundy  is  sometimes  spiced  or  **  mulled," 
and  prescribed  diluted,  as  a  tonic  for  elderly  people.  Taken  before 
retiring,  with  a  biscuit,  or  mixed  with  a  light  gruel,  it  may  promote 
their  sleep. 

II.  Strong  Sweet  Wines  arc  those  which  contain,  either  nat- 
ural or  artihcially  added,  fruit  sugar  in  sufficient  quantity  to  exer- 
cise a  preservative  influence,  and  further  fermentation  is  checked  by 
boiled  grape  juice.  Examples  are  Tokay,  Malaga,  sweet  sherry, 
sweet  champagne,  Malmsey,  Madeira,  Lachryma?  Christi,  and  other 
mm  d€  iuxe.  They  are  much  too  sweet  to  be  drunk  in  quantity,  but 
this  quality  is  sometimes  made  to  disguise  the  bitterness  of  other 
substances,  as  when  Tokay  is  added  to  coca  extract  to  make  *^  wine 
qC  coca.**    If  long  kept,  the  sweetness  is  reduced  but  the  peculiar 
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agreeable  flavour  remains.  Alcohol  may  be  added  to  further  insure 
preservation  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  wine,  and  sweet  port  is 
sometimes  made  in  this  manner. 

The  sweet  heavy  wines,  such  as  sweet  port,  sherry,  Madeira,  con- 
tain about  19  to  22.5  per  cent  of  alcohol,  3.5  to  6  per  cent  of  sugar, 
and  about  0.50  per  cent  of  acid.  Malaga  and  Tokay  contain  more 
sugar  and  less  alcohol. 

The  chief  use  of  these  wines  is  not  for  tonic  or  dietetic  purposes, 
but  for  their  agreeable  flavour.  They  are  better  taken  between 
meals,  if  at  all,  both  because  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour  is  more 
appreciated  when  the  mouth  is  free  from  other  tastes  and  because 
their  sweetness  may  interfere  with  digestion.  Like  all  sweet  wines, 
they  must  be  forbidden  to  the  gouty,  rheumatic,  bilious,  lithaemic,  and 
dyspeptic. 

III.  Aromatic  Wines  have  a  peculiarly  choice  bouquet,  and 
contain  abundance  of  essential  oils  with  considerable  alcohol.  They 
are  best  when  drunk  in  their  native  countries — in  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
etc. — for  they  bear  transportation  poorly  unless  re-enforced  by  addi- 
tional alcohol,  which  detracts  from  their  delicacy  of  flavour  and 
aroma.  Examples  are  the  choicer  Rhine  wines.  Moselle,  Capri,  Cha- 
teau-Yquem,  and  Orvieto.  Some  wines  of  this  class  are  "  more  noted 
for  their  acid  than  aroma  "  (Chambers).  Such  are  white  Burgundy 
(Chablis)  and  white  Bordeaux  (Sauterne),  which  are  often  drunk 
with  salads  and  rich  foods.  The  Moselle  and  Rhine  districts  produce 
acid  grapes  with  abundant  aroma,  and  the  wines  which  bear  these 
names  are  many  of  them  almost  free  from  sugar. 

IV.  Acid  Wines  owe  their  distinguishing  property  to  tartaric 
acid  chiefly,  but  wines  which  have  turned  sour  on  keeping  or  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  contain  acetic  acid  and  resemble  vinegar. 

V.  Sparkling  Wines  are  those  in  which  carbon-dioxide  gas, 
formed  by  fermentation  after  the  wine  is  bottled,  is  set  free  upon  un- 
corking, and  continues  to  be  liberated  for  some  time  thereafter.  The 
gas  gives  additional  flavour  to  the  wine  and  increases  its  exhilarating 
effect.  Such  wines  are  champagnes,  sparkling  Moselle,  and  vino 
d'Asti.  The  better  the  wine,  the  longer  it  continues  to  give  off  gas 
and  aroma  after  uncorking. 

These  wines,  especially  good  champagne,  are  very  serviceable  for 
invalids,  and  some  persons  with  delicate  stomachs  can  digest  no  other 
form  of  alcohol ;  but  poor  champagne  causes  gastric  derangement 
sooner  than  any  other  wine. 

When  nausea  and  vomiting  exist  they  have  special  power  for  al- 
laying the  gastric  irritation.  They  are  absorbed  with  great  rapidity, 
and  act  promptly  by  invigorating  the  nervous  system  and  circulation. 
They  may  sometimes  be  substituted  for  spirits  in  fevers  when  there 
is  need  of  alcoholic  stimulation.     Their  cost,  unfortunately,  places 
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them  out  of  the  reach  of  many,  and  it  also  affords  much  temptation 
for  adulieratlnn. 

Champag'ne. — The  essential  difference  between  champagne  and 
other  wines  is  that  it  contains  carbon-dioxide  gas  in  solution. 

Afantd/at/ur^.— Champagne  is  made  of  different  grades,  represent- 
ing the  first,  second,  and  third  expressings  of  the  grape  juice  respect- 
ively.    It  contains  approximately  12  per  cent  of  alcohol,  or  less. 

Good  champagne  is  made  as  follows;  The  juice  is  allowed  to  fer- 
ment for  about  two  weeks,  when  it  is  poured  into  casks  and  kept  for 
a  period  varying  from  two  to  six  months,  after  which  it  is  bottled  and 
kept  from  two  to  nine  years  in  racks  arranged  to  hold  the  bottles  with 
their  mouths  down,  so  that  on  opening  them  all  sediment  which  has 
collected  in  their  necks  can  be  removed  or  *' tf/gtyrg^d.'*  The  final 
process  is  the  addition  of  sugar-candy  sirup  dissolved  in  wine.  For 
the  '* sfc**  brand  8  per  cent  of  sirup  is  added;  for  other  brands  vary- 
ing quantities  up  to  16  per  cent  are  poured  in.  A  little  alcohol,  too, 
may  be  added,  after  which  the  wine  is  again  corked,  and  left  standing. 

Dryntss^-^M  iich  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  value  of  ^*  dry"  cham- 
pagne for  invalids,  which  means  that  the  sugar  which  it  originally 
contained  has  disappeared,  and  hence  the  wine  is  less  apt  to  pro- 
duce flatulent  dyspepsia  or  aggravate  conditions  in  which  saccha- 
rine food  IS  harmful.  True  "dryness"  is  the  result  of  age,  and  is 
due  to  a  very  slow  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol,  such  as  goes 
on  in  port  wine  which  has  been  kept  for  several  decades,  but,  as 
pointed  out  by  Chambers,  this  process  of  slow  ripening  does  not  re- 
munerate the  dealer,  so  he  induces  a  quicker  acetous  fermentation 
by  which  all  the  sugar  is  transformed  in  a  few  months,  instead  of 
many  years,  or  else  he  puts  but  half  the  quantity  of  sirup  into  the 
wine — 4  instead  of  8  per  cent.  It  is  champagne  manufactured  in  this 
manner  which  is  usually  shipped  out  of  F'rance  for  foreign  consump- 
tion, and  hence  this  wine  often  has  a  **dry  "  taste  because  it  is  sour, 
and  not  because  it  is  wholly  free  from  sugar.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  imparts  a  bright-red  colour  to  blue  litmus,  even  after  the  free  car- 
bonic acid  which  it  contains  has  been  allowed  to  escape.  The  various 
brands  called  **dry,"  "extra  dry,"  or  **  sn%'*  ** /rh  f^^,"  usually  rep- 
resent only  varying  degrees  of  acidity.  **  Brut*'  refers  to  wines  left 
to  undergo  natural  fermentation. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  champagne  is  so  exhilarat- 
ing to  many  persons  is  the  fact  that  it  is  promptly  and  completely 
absorbed,  even  when  taken  with  food.  Its  effects  are  therefore 
suddenly  felt  by  the  nervous  system. 

Vi,  **  Perfect**  Wines  are  those  which  are  classified  by  Cham- 
bers as  having  their  several  ingredients — **  alcohol,  water,  sugar,  ethe- 
real flavours,  fruity  extractives,  and  acids*' — commingled  without 
giving  characteristic  prominence  to  cither  one.    Such  arc  many  of  the 
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best  clarets,  but  the  red  wines  are  apt,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to 
fall  under  some  other  class. 

Bordeaux^  Burgundy, — The  best  Bordeaux  is  fully  fermented, 
but  the  commoner  Burgundies  and  red  Rhones  contain  "  too  much 
fruity  extractive,  which  decomposes  unless  re-enforced  by  alco- 
hol, and  are  unwholesome  unless  ripe  when  drunk "  (Chambers). 
When  a  red  wine  is  so  decomposed  it  is  unfit  for  consumption.  Re- 
fermentation  in  it  may  be  discovered  by  lightly  corking  a  half-fiilcd 
bottle,  letting  it  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  warm  place,  and  then  shak- 
ing it.  If  carbonic  acid  is  present,  it  will  rise  in  bubbles  and  expel 
the  cork.  Wine  of  this  sort  deranges  digestion,  causing  acid  eructa- 
tions and  gastric  discomfort. 

Prime  Burgundies,  on  the  contrary,  like  Chambertin,  have  more 
"  body,"  and,  because  they  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  alcohol,  do 
not  ferment.  Moleschott  gives  the  average  volumetric  percentage  of 
alcohol  in  red  wines  as  follows:  Clarets  or  red  Bordeaux,  10.61 ;  red 
Rhone,  10.39;  red  Burgundy,  11. 19. 

Therapeutic  Uses. — Prime  clarets,  Bordeaux,  and  Burgundies  arc 
useful  tonics  for  invalids,  to  be  given  in  moderation  with  meals,  or 
in  some  cases  with  a  biscuit  or  light  sandwich  as  a  luncheon  between 
meals.  They  contain  little  or  no  sugar,  and  are  of  excellent  service 
in  convalescence  from  protracted  fevers,  such  as  typhoid,  or  from  the 
grippe,  etc.  The  lighter  forms,  if  of  good  equality,  are  the  best  form 
of  wine  for  daily  consumption  by  brain  workers  or  those  whose  seden- 
tary habits  or  whose  advanced  age  make  desirable  a  slight  stimulus 
to  appetite  and  digestion.  Claret  is  almost  the  only  wine  which  it 
is  at  all  safe  to  allow  gouty  or  diabetic  patients.  Of  red  Bordeaux, 
or  clarets,  Pavy  says : 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  condition  in  which  they  are  calculated  to 
disagree.  They  form  a  most  suitable  beverage  for  persons  of  a  gouty 
or  rheumatic  disposition,  and  also  for  the  dyspeptic.  It  may  be  said 
that  they  are  not  prone  to  turn  sour  upon  the  stomach  themselves, 
nor  to  cause  other  articles  to  become  sour;  neither  do  they  provoke 
headache  or  derangement  in  those  who  are  subject  to  bilious  dis- 
orders." 

Burgundy,  being  a  much  fuller  wine  than  claret,  is  more  service- 
able where  ancTemia  and  malnutrition  exist  if  it  can  be  borne  without 
giving  rise  to  headache. 

Beaujolais  is  intermediate  in  its  effects  between  claret  and  Bur- 
gundy. 

Some  years  ago,  when  scurvy  was  common  in  the  English  navy, 
it  was  found  that  the  substitution  of  red  wines  for  spirits  in  the 
ration  had  a  decided  prophylactic  influence. 

In  diarrhcjea,  the  red  wines,  according  to  Lichtenstem,  have  a 
twofold  beneficial  action  :  first,  by  depressing  exalted  reflex  excita- 
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btlity   in   visceral    nerves,  and,  secondly^  by  controlling  intestinal        ^^| 
putrefaction.     Those   which   contain  considerable  tannin   are   also        ^^H 
mitdly  astringent.                                                                                                  ^^H 

VII.  Rough  Wines  are   those  in  which   an   excess  of   tannin             ^M 
causes  decided  aslnngency.     They  usually  contain  pigment,  but  not        ^^H 
much  alcohol.     Some  clarets  belong  with  this  group.                                     ^^H 

As  a  rule,  these  wines  are  not  available  for  general  dietetic  or             ^| 
invalid  use,  and  are  mainly  employed  to  add  to  other  wines  to  aid         ^^H 
in  their  preservation  and  otherwise  alter  them,  although  ihey  are        ^^H 
drunk  by  the  peasants  in  the  countries  where  they  are  produced.                 ^^H 

Raisin  Wine. — An  inferior  quality  of  wine  is  made  by  restoring        ^^H 
the  water  of  the  grapes  which  has  been  lost  by  drying  them  into             ^| 
raisins.     Wine  is  now  sometimes  made  in  France  from  raisins  dried     .   ^^H 
in  California.                                                                                                       ^^H 

Influence  of  Wines  upon  Digestion. — Roberts  has  thus  de-       ^^H 
termined  the  effect  of  several  wines  upon  peptic  digestion  by  adding        ^^H 
together  two  grammes  of  dried  beef*fibre,  0.15  per  cent  of  hydro-              M 
chloric  acid,  i  c.  c.  of  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin,  varying  proportions              H 
of  hock,  claret,  or  champagne,  and  water  to  100  c.  c.                                    ^^H 

Pporoimoii  or  Hock,  Claxst,  01  Cham- 

TIMS    UK   WNICH    DlGISTIOir  WAS  COUrLBTKO.                               ^^^H 

CitoRiiAt.,  too  MtKirr«&.)                                    ^^^^ 

Haclc. 

Ckm. 

10  per  ctnl  ,......,* .,,,... 

100  minutes. 

115       " 
150       '• 

EmbarrassM. 

100  minutes. 
140       " 
tSo       " 
Embarnissed. 

go  minutes.            ^^^H 
100                          ^^H 

130    •'          ^H 

ao    '•                     

49    •■                  

ha   "      " 

^K                                         Liquors.                                                 ^H 
Strong  spirits,  such  as  rum,  whisky,  brandy*  and   gin,  are  the         ^^B 
worst  forms  of  alcohol  for  daily  drinking^  and  liquors  of  this  class        ^^H 
mre  responsible  for  nine  tenths  of  the  evils  of  inebriety.     In  locali*        ^^H 
ties  where  their  consumption  has  been  brought  into  competition  with        ^^B 
or  has  been  supt;rseded  by  that  of  beer,  drunkenness  has  often  di-              H 
mtnished.     As  the  system  acquires  toleration  for  the  stronger  forms              H 
of  liquor,  it  is  found  that  its  desired  effects  can  only  be  obtained             H 
by  constantly  increasing  the  strength  or  the  frequency  of  the  drinks,              H 
and  meanwhile   the   alcohol   absorbed    is  gradually  converting   the              H 
different  tissues  of  the  body  into  pathological  specimens.                                   H 
The   drinking  of  new  and  raw  liquors  is  particularly  injurious*             H 
for  time  mellows  them   somewhat  and  reduces  the  quantity  of  their              H 
most    hurtful    ingredient — fusel    oil — while  their    flavour    improves.              H 
The  difference  in  taste  of  liquors  depends  upon  the  substances  from             H 
which  they  are  made  much  more  than  upon  any  skill  in  their  manu-             H 
facture  or  modifications  in  their  fermentation,  circumstances  which        ^^B 
90  materially  affect  wines.                                                                                ^^^| 
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Brandy  and  other  strong  spirits  are  distilled  from  a  variety  of 
carbohydrate  foods,  such  are  potatoes,  corn,  rye  (whisky),  beets. 
rice  (arrack  and  saki\  molasses  (rum),  crushed  grapes,  apples 
(applejack),  peaches,  plums,  cherries  {Kirsch)^  and  other  fruits. 
These  spirits  contain  from  45  to  60  per  cent  of  alcohol,  besides  cane 
sugar  and  extractives. 

French  Cognac  is  a  strong,  pure  brandy,  distilled  either  from 
wine,  or  directly  from  crushed  grapes.  It  may  be  coloured  by  cara- 
mel.    Common  brandy  is  distilled  from  wine. 

Whisky. — American  whiskies  are  classed  as  (i)  rye  and  (2) 
Bourbon,  from  the  county  of  that  name  in  Kentucky. 

Manufacture. — The  proportion  of  materials  used  in  making  the 
"  mash  "  for  distillation  is,  on  the  average,  corn  meal  0.8,  rye  o.i,  and 
malt  0.1  (Leoser).  This  mixture  is  placed  in  tubs,  and  scalded  with 
"  slop,"  the  refuse  from  former  distillation.  After  cooling,  it  is 
raked,  or  mixed  by  a  stick  called  a  "  masher."  Water  is  added,  and 
the  mass  ferments  for  two  or  three  days. 

Sii'eet  mash  is  scalded  with  water  instead  of  slops,  and  yeast  is 
added  to  induce  fermentation. 

Sour-mash  ivhisky  is  made  without  yeast  but  with  slop.  The 
wort  is  then  heated  by  steam,  and  the  low  wines,  called  "  singlings," 
are  run  off  from  the  residue  or  slop  and  redistilled,  and  the  whisky 
is  ready  for  barrelling  (Leoser).  It  should  then  be  kept  from  three 
to  ^v^  years  to  ripen,  according  to  the  details  of  its  manufacture. 

Pure  rye  whisky  is  distilled  by  an  identical  process,  but  the  corn 
is  wholly  replaced  by  rye. 

Scotch  and  Irish  luhiskies  are  distilled  from  a  barley  mash. 

American  whiskies  are  kept  in  charred  barrels,  and  grow  darker 
from  colour  derived  from  the  wood  (Witthaus).  Scotch  whisky  de- 
rives its  colour  from  lying  in  old  sherry  casks. 

Proof  whisky  contains  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  water. 

Leoser  says  :  **  The  difference  in  quality  in  different  kinds  of 
whisky  is  infinitesimal,  and  for  therapeutic  processes  may  be  neg- 
lected, provided  the  taste  of  the  patient  is  consulted." 

Gin  is  distilled  from  rye  mash,  and  flavoured  by  immersing  a 
bag  of  juniper  berries  in  the  vat  towards  the  completion  of  distil- 
lation. / 

It  is  variously  known  under  the  names  Geneva,  Hollands,  and 
Schiedam,  the  two  latter  referring  to  its  Dutch  source,  the  former 
being  derived  from  the  French  word  for  juniper,  gcnih^re^  of  which 
gin  IS  a  corruption  (Pavy).  Gin  may  contain  17  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
but  it  is  often  diluted,  and  when  sweetened  besides,  it  is  known  as 
'*C)ld  Tom." 

Rum  is  distilled  from  a  mash  of  molasses.  The  wort  contains 
about   15  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  the  fermentation  process  requires 
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from  nine  to  fifteen  days.  Rum  was  formerly  made  in  New  England, 
but  it  now  comes  chiefly  from  the  VV'est  Indies,  and  that  made  in 
Jamaica  is  considered  the  best.  Other  rum  is  made  from  rectified 
proof  spirit,  it  is  a  liquor  which  improves  very  much  on  keeping 
for  several  years.  The  flavour  of  rum,  which  is  principally  due  lo 
butyric  ether,  is  produced  by  adding  molasses,  caramel,  and  some- 
times fruits,  such  as  pineapple  or  guava.  Acetic  and  other  ethers 
arc  also  present. 

Therapeutic  Uses  of  Liquors  Compared.— The  spirits  in 
common  use  have  different  physiological  action.  As  their  alcoholic 
basis  is  substantially  the  same  in  quality,  the  effects  arc  varied 
mainly  by  aromatics.  Gin  is  the  most  distinctly  diuretic  of  the 
liquors.  Given  with  a  little  lemon  juice  and  diluted  with  sume  effer- 
vescing water,  it  promptly  increases  the  urinary  secretion.  Brandy 
is  somewhat  more  astringent  than  whisky,  which  *i5  sometimes  laxa- 
tive. Brandy  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  but 
in  this  country  at  least  it  is  very  apt  to  be  impure.  The  role  of 
liquors  as  tonics  and  stimulants  will  be  referred  to  tinder  the  heading 
of  the  different  diseases  in  which  they  may  be  required,  and  their 
influence  in  producing  alcoholism  is  discussed  under  that  heading. 
In  the  serious  illnesses  of  childhood,  such  as  diphtheria,  they  are 
weU*nigh  indispensable,  and  in  such  cases  from  two  to  four  or  more 
OQQces  of  whisky  or  brandy  may  be  given  (always  well  diluted)  to  a 
child  of  five  years  in  twenty- four  hours, 

Adulteration  of  Liquors  and  Wines.— Liquors  are  flavoured 
and  also  adulterated  by  a  variety  of  substances.  Among  those  men- 
tioned by  Chambers  as  oftenest  found  are  cocculus  indicus»  gmger, 
quassia,  wormwood,  caraway  and  coriander  seeds,  hartshorn  shav- 
ings, nux  vomica,  gentian,  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  chamomile,  juniper 
berries,  bitter  almonds,  orange  peel,  licorice,  honey,  rhalany,  and 
catechu. 

Much  of  the  cheapest  claret  sold  in  this  country  is  little  more 
than  a  decoction  of  logwood,  and  the  flavour  of  some  of  the  belter 
grades  is  cleverly  imitated.  For  example,  Chateau-Latour  is  sophis- 
ticated with  almonds  or  other  nuts,  Chateau-Lafutc  with  violets  and 
nuts,  and  to  other  grades  cherry  juice  is  added.  Wines  are  often 
adulterated  with  artificial  pigments,  alum,  tannin,  fusel  oils^  cider» 
perry,  and  lime  salts. 

The  chea|)cr  grades  of  strong  liquors  contain  an  excess  of  fusel 
oil  or  amylic  ether,  which  is  not  ^n  adulterant  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  been  added  for  sophistication,  but  because  it  is  a  poisonous 
natural  product  which  is  difficult  to  eliminate.  It  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  headache,  foul  tongue,  nausea,  dyspepsia,  and 
even  cirrhotic  changes  in  the  viscera  which  are  incident  to  dram 
drinking. 
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Liqueurs  play  no  part  in  invalid  diet.  With  the  exception  of 
absinthe  and  Angostura,  they  contain  a  very  high  percentage  of 
sugar  with  essence,  and  they  all  have  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol 
They  are  used  as  luxuries,  and  are  seductive  beverages,  for  their 
agreeable  flavour  sometimes  begets  the  habit  of  alcoholism.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  absinthe. 

Analysts  of  Liqueurs  (Rupp). 


lOO  C.  C.   LIQUKUR. 


Absinthe. . . 

Anise 

Kummel . . . 
Peppermint 
Angostura . . 

Cura9oa 

Benedictine 
Chartreuse. . 


ALCOHOL. 


Volume. 


Per  cent. 
55.0 
40.0 
32.5 

48.0 

52.5 
53.0 
44.0 


Weight. 


Per  cent. 
44.0 
32.0 
26.0 
28.0 
38.4 
42.0 
42.4 

35-2 


Extracts. 


Gramme*. 
1.80 
33.20 
29.80 
44.00 
12.00 
27.90 
35.00 
35.40 


Sugar. 


Soln. 


Cramitmrs, 
1. 10 
30.90 
28.20 
43.20 
7.50 
26.50 

33.40 
34.00 


Grammes. 
0.220 
0.310 
O.IOO 
0.090 
0.140 
0.075 
O.IIO 
0.091 


The  essences  are  distilled  or  expressed  from  aromatic  plants,  and 
such  colouring  agents  are  used  as  saffron,  cochineal,  indigo,  etc. 
Vermuth  contains  only  17  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

The  following  table  by  Duckworth  is  a  convenient  summary  of 
the  average  percentages  of  alcohol  in  round  numbers  in  the  difiFerent 
beverages  above  described : 


Spirits 35  to  44  per  cent. 

Port  wine 19  "       '* 

Madeira 18   "       " 

Sherry 17   '*       " 

Champagne 11    "       ** 

Hurgundy 10  " 


Bordeaux 8  per  cent. 

Rhine  wines 8  "      '* 

Porter. 6  per  cent  or  more. 

Ale 3  to  6  per  cent. 

Cider 4  per  cent 


Fig  Wine  is  made  in  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  an  alcoholic  strength  of  between  7  and  8  per  cent.  It  also 
contains  considerable  mannite.  It  is  often  used  for  the  sophistication 
of  grape  wines. 

Cider. — Cider  usually  contains  from  4  to  8  volumes  per  cent  of 
alcohol  besides  malic  acid,  extractives,  sugar,  and  salts. 

It  is  slightly  laxative.  The  excess  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by 
cider  protects  it  from  the  atmospheric  air,  but  when  the  gas  dis- 
appears acetic  fermentation  converts  the  cider  into  vinegar. 

Cider  is  sometimes  made  from  condensed  apple  juice,  which  is 
added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  twenty  of  water  when  ready 
fur  use. 
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CONDIMENTS  AND  SPICES. 

Properties. — Condiments  and  spices  are  substances  which  are 
used  as  adjuncts  to  food,  and  which  in  themselves  supply  but  little 
nourishment,  their  effect  being  mainly  of  a  stimulating  character 
cither  to  the  nerves  of  taste  or  secretion.  They  add  flavour  to 
otherwise  insipid  food,  and  relieve  monotony  in  diet.  Some  condi- 
ments, such  as  mustard,  contain  a  slight  amount  of  nutritious  mate- 
ml>  but  the  total  quantity  of  any  of  them  which  can  be  taken  is  so 
small  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  food  that  they  may  hardly 
be  said  to  subserve  nutrition. 

Curry  powders  of  various  sorts  are  prepared  by  mixing  strong 
condiments,  such  as  Cayenne  pepper  and  ginger,  with  starchy  food 
and  turmeric. 

Some  foods  are  themselves  so  stimulating  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  that  they  answer  the  double  purpose  of  food  and  condiment 
combined  ;  such,  for  example,  are  onions  and  garlic. 

In  the  mouth  condiments  produce  an  agreeable  taste»  with  an 
increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  the  desire  for  food  in  the  stomach  is 
stimulated.     They  aUo  increase  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 

Uses,— In  some  dyspeptic  conditions  of  the  stomach  accom- 
panied by  local  sensation  of  weight  ur  oppression,  or  even  of  pain, 
the  use  with  the  food  of  strong  condimcnts^ — such  as  mustard, 
Cayenne  pepper,  or  Tabasco — affords  relief  by  exciting  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  stomach.  Cayenne,  in  fact,  is  a  favourite  in- 
gredient of  various  dinner  pills. 

With  the  exception  of  salt,  the  use  of  which  has  been  elsewhere 
fully  described  (page  39),  none  of  the  condiments  are  absolutely 
indispensable  in  the  sense  of  being  essential  for  prolonging  health, 
but  so  accustomed  are  all  classes  of  men  to  their  use  from  heredity 
or  personal  experience  that,  despite  the  aphorism  of  Plutarch  that 
••hunger  and  salt  should  be  man's  only  sauce,**  without  other  rel- 
ishes the  appetite  soon  fails.  There  are  many  cases  of  feeble  diges- 
tion and  diminished  activity  of  the  gastric  juice  which  are  decidedly 
benefited  by  their  use  in  moderation. 

Harmful  EflTectS-^The  use  of  some  condiments  is  apt  to  be 
abused,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  peppers,  curry,  pickles,  and 
vinegar.  If  consumed  habitually  in  excess,  these  substances  excite 
gastric  hyper^emia  and  catarrh  by  overstimulation^  and  may  disorder 
mtestinal  digestion  as  welK  They  at  first  cause  more  food  to  be 
eaten  than  necessary,  and  eventually  destroy  the  appetite,  develop- 
ing chronic  dyspepsia  of  an  aggravated  type.  Persons  living  in 
tropical  climates  where  food  and  service  are  cheap  are  apt  to  lead 
indolent  lives  and  indulge  too  liberally  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  the  overloading  of  the  stomach  tempts  them  to  add  quantities 
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of  condiments  to  their  food  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  an  already 
overworked  digestive  system  to  the  performance  of  further  duty. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  prevents  active  exercise,  which  in  turn  re- 
duces the  oxidation  processes  of  the  assimilated  food.  The  rational 
diet  for  those  not  acclimated  to  the  tropics  should  consist  largely  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  while  nitrogenous  food,  strong  condiments, 
spirits,  bitter  beer,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  shunned. 

Varieties  of  Flavouring.— Next  to  salt  (see  page  39),  the  most 
useful  condiments  are  pepper,  mustard,  ginger,  and  vinegar,  but  much 
difference  in  taste  exists  in  the  use  of  condiments,  and  their  selection 
is  to  some  extent  a  race  characteristic.  Thus  the  Persian  prefers  his 
asafuetida,  which  no  one  else  can  tolerate;  the  Spaniard  and  Mexican 
his  garlic ;  the  East  Indian  his  curry ;  and  the  Frenchman  his  salad 
with  vinegar. 

From  long-continued  association  certain  condiments  appear  to  go 
best  with  definite  foods,  and  so  accustomed  are  most  persons  to  their 
combination  that  we  cannot  easily  recall  the  one  flavour  without  the 
other ;  thus  mustard  is  associated  with  ham,  black  pepper  with  eggs, 
red  pepper  with  raw  oysters,  vinegar  with  spinach  and  raw  tomatoes, 
etc.,  and  when  deprived  of  the  usur.l  relish  the  food  tastes  insipid. 
Such  details,  insignificant  as  they  may  ordinarily  appear,  become  very 
important  for  certain  classes  of  invalids  in  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  appetite  by  pleasing  the  palate  in  order  that  they  may 
take  food  enough  to  sustain  them.     Such  are  cases  of  phthisis,  em- 
pyema, and  other  forms  of  chronic  wasting  diseases. 

Often  by  varying  the  flavouring  slightly  from  day  to  day  two  or 
three  times  as  much  of  the  same  food  will  be  taken  by  the  invalid.  A 
skilful  use  of  condiments  may  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  alco- 
holic stimulation  and  serve  a  better  purpose. 

Beef  tea  and  meat  broths,  which  become  wearisome  to  many  inva- 
lids, will  be  often  relished  if  a  taste  of  some  savoury  aromatic  herb  be 
added,  such  as  parsley,  thyme,  sage,  marjoram,  or  mint. 

Afustani  dots  not  really  stimulate  the  gastric  secretion,  but  many 
persons  find  that  it  increases  the  appetite  somewhat,  and  it  often  pro- 
duces a  sensation  of  warmth  or  mild  burning  in  the  stomach  or  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  hunger.  It  is  used  to  advantage  in  moderation  in  salad 
dressings  or  with  cold  meat,  and  is  sometimes  serviceable  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  main  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  appetite  without  special 
enfeeblement  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  it  has  very  little  positive 
value,  and  while  its  use  in  health  may  be  left  as  a  question  of  indi- 
vidual taste,  it  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  specifically  recommended,  and 
its  abuse,  like  that  of  all  condiments,  may  give  rise  to  gastric  irrita- 
tion. The  general  irritating  effect  of  mustard  in  large  quantities  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  or  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  well  known,  and 
diluted  with  lukewarm  water  (a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  to  a  pint  of 
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water)  it  constitutes  a  very  prompt  and  valuable  emetrc.  Mustard  is 
said  to  make  the  evacuations  of  the  bowels  somewhat  more  moist 
(Ringer),  The  seeds  are  sometimes  eaten  for  their  laxative  action. 
The  diuretic  effect  which  has  been  attributed  to  mustard  is  not 
established. 

Black  pepper  is  the  berry  of  a  piant,  the  Piper  nigrum,  which  grows 
in  the  West  indies,  Sumatra,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  The  whole 
berry  is  dried  and  ground  for  use. 

White  pepper  is  made  from  the  same  berry  by  previously  soaking 
off  the  outer  husk  in  water.  About  thirteen  million  pounds  of  black 
pepper  are  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States,  It  is  often 
adulterated,  and  to  avoid  deception  it  may  be  purchased  in  corns 
and  freshly  ground  at  the  table. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  not  a  true  pepper,  but  is  made  from  the  crushed 
pod  of  various  species  of  Capsicum,  It  grows  in  the  tropics,  especially 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  in  Zanzibar 

The  Capsicum  annuum  is  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  making 
of  pickles  from  the  large  unripe  green  fruit. 

The  Capsicum  fasti^iatum  is  a  variety  employed  medicinally,  and 
recognised  by  the  Pharmacopceia, 

Chtlies  is  a  common  name  given  to  this  pepper  in  England,  and 
chill  sauce  is  an  essence  prepared  from  it.  It  is  the  strongest  variety 
of  capsicum. 

Capsicum,  called  also  Cayenne  or  red  pepper,  like  mustard,  is  a 
strong  irritant  to  both  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes,  Over- 
doses of  it  excite  violent  local  inflammation  and  gastro-enteritis. 
Like  mustard,  it  is  doubtful  whether  capsicum  in  any  degree  pro- 
motes the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  it  sometimes  stimulates 
*  flagging  appetite  and  produces  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach ; 
the  latter  readiJy  becomes  tolerant  to  increasing  doses  of  capsicum, 
and  it  is  found  that  more  and  more  is  required  by  those  who  have  to 
use  it  habitually  to  excite  the  accustomed  stimulation-  Its  chief  use 
is  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol  for  dipsomaniacs,  especially  where  the 
iffort  is  being  made  to  stop  drinking  abruptly.  Its  fiery  nature  tem- 
porarily satisfies  the  craving  of  the  stomach>  When  chronic  alcoholic 
gastritis  exists,  the  stomach  digestion  is  often  improved  and  the  crav- 
ing to  satisfy  it  by  strong  liquor  may  be  relieved  by  the  tincture  of 
capsicum  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims  diluted. 

The  use  of  capsicum  in  health  is  far  from  necessary,  but  it  forms 
an  agreeable  condiment  for  many  persons.  It  forms  an  ingredient 
of  many  dmocr  pills  which  are  taken  by  elderly  people  with  inactive 
digestion  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  appetite. 

Red  pepper,  like  black,  is  often  adulterated,  When  pure  it  may 
be  entirely  suspended  in  water.  If  any  precipitate  falls  it  is  probably 
red  lead. 
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Capers  are  the  flower  buds  of  a  bush,  the  Capparis  spinosa^  which 
grows  in  Eastern  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  preserved  in  salt  and  vinegar,  and  are  used  for  flavouring  sauces 
for  mutton  and  other  foods.  They  contain  tannin,  volatile  oil,  yel- 
low pigment,  and  a  bitter  principle. 

Spices  are  solely  of  value  in  giving  variety  of  taste  to  the  food, 
and  hence  tempting  invalids  or  convalescents  with  lagging  appe- 
tites to  eat  more.  Comparatively  tasteless  food,  such  as  rice,  may 
be  made  very  attractive  by  spicing. 

For  children  the  most  useful  flavouring  substances  are  cinnamon 
and  ginger,  and,  although  not  a  spice,  vanilla  extract.     For  invalids 
there  may  be  added  nutmeg  and  cloves,  although  any  agreeable  spice 
may  be  used  in  moderation,  such  as  mace,  allspice,  cloves,  etc.     Pa- 
tients who  will  not  drink  hot  water  when  it  is  ordered  will  often  do  so 
if  they  can  steep  a  few  cloves  or  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon  in  it,  and 
this  can  rarely  do   harm.     Those  who  object  to  the  taste  of  milk 
punches,    custards,  and    simple    farinacous   foods    will    often  take 
these  substances  when  slightly  flavoured  with  a  trace  of  some  agree- 
able spice.     The  latter  as  ordinarily   used  for  flavouring  is  never 
injurious.     Only  in  large  doses  are  such  spices  as  those  above  men- 
tioned capable  of  such  irritant  action  in  the  stomach  as  may  be 
produced  by  curry  or  mustard. 

Ginger  is  useful  both  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  food.  It  is  the 
dried  root  of  the  Zinziber  officifiale^  which  grows  in  Jamaica,  China, 
and  elsewhere.  The  rhizome  is  scraped  and  either  dried  and  pow- 
dered, or,  if  it  is  to  be  preserved,  it  is  washed  and  boiled  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  soaked  for  another  day  in  salt  water.  It  is 
then  washed,  sun  dried,  and  boiled  for  half  a  day  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  (Clark).  It  is  placed  in  jars  for  several  days,  and 
then  once  more  boiled,  when  it  is  finally  sealed  in  jars.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  flavouring  rice  and  other  insipid  farinaceous  foods  for  con- 
valescents and  children. 

Vanilla  is  derived  from  vanilla  beans,  grown  in  Mexico,  Java, 
and  other  tropical  regions.  It  makes  an  agreeable  flavouring  ex- 
tract for  foods  for  invalids  and  children,  such  as  farinaceous  gruels, 
custards,  blancmange,  or  ice  cream,  for,  unlike  the  spices,  it  is  very 
bland.     Its  chief  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  (page  204). 

Vinegars  are  made  from  wine,  beer,  cider,  various  fruits,  and  even 
from  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  They  contain,  besides  acetic 
acid,  traces  of  dextrin,  sugar,  organic  acids,  pigment,  extractives, 
and  acetic  ether. 

White  vinegar  is  the  best  in  taste  and  odour. 

The  acetic  acid  in  good  P'rench  vinegar  exists  in  the  proportion 
of  5  per  cent.  Ordinary  table  vinegar  contains  between  2  and  7  per 
cent. 
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The  acidity  enables  this  condiment  to  soften  muscle  fibre  so 
that  the  digestion  is  facilitated  of  tough  meat,  such  as  corned  beef» 
boiled  beef,  and  other  foods  with  hard  fibre,  like  salmon,  lobsters,  or 
hard-boiled  eggs. 

The  action  of  mild  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  favours  the  digest lun 
of  tough  cellulose,  and  aids  the  formation  of  sugar.  For  this  reason 
vinegar  is  a  wholesome  addition  to  coarse,  fibrous,  or  stringy  vege- 
tables, such  as  beets,  cabbage,  spinach,  lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  and  to 
raw  vegetables,  such  as  cucumbers,  coleslaw,  lettuce,  and  like  ma- 
terials used  in  salads.  Vinegar  is  often  eaten  with  baked  beans,  but 
it  is  said  to  make  their  legumin  less  soluble  (Chambers),  If  vine- 
gar taken  in  a  salad  dressing  disagrees,  white  wine  may  be  substi- 
tuted with  pepper  or  mustard  and  oiL 

Vinegar  has  a  well-known  antiseptic  and  preservative  action,  and 
hence  its  use  for  pickling  fish,  oysters,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Pickles  are  indigestible,  and  should  take  no  part  in  an  invalid 
dietary. 

An  excess  of  vinegar  habitually  consumed  with  pickles,  or  other- 
wise, causes  ansemia  and  emaciation  by  lessening  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  and  reducing  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  often  adulterated,  or  spurious  articles  are  substituted 
for  It.  This  is  especially  true  of  that  used  for  the  cheaper  varieties 
of  pickles,  and  weak  sulphuric  acid  is  quite  commonly  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

Sauc^s^  such  as  Worcestershire ,  Tabasco,  tomato  catsup,  etc., 
are  used  to  stimulate  a  flagging  appetite,  and  add  flavour  to  soups, 
broths,  etc.  Taken  in  great  moderation,  they  are  not  injurious,  and 
in  cases  of  alcoholism  they  are  sometimes  useful  by  inducing  the 
patient  to  take  more  food  and  less  liquor. 

For  invalids,  for  whom  strong  sauces  of  this  kind  should  always 
be  forbidden,  a  very  good  substitute  may  be  made  for  use  with 
broiled  fish,  etc,  as  suggested  by  Chambers,  by  boiling  a  few  plain 
aromatic  herbs,  like  parsley  or  mint,  in  a  little  water,  and  adding 
pepper  and  salt. 

Hi^rseradiih  is  a  condiment  which  excites  the  flow  of  saliva  and 
gastric  juice  when  eaten  early  in  the  course  of  a  meal  with  meat 
or  raw  oysters,  or  otherwise. 
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COOKING. 


The  Object  of  cooking  Food. — While  man  is  so  constituted 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  live  upon  raw  food  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  it  is  apparently  designed  by  Nature  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  food  should  be  cooked,  for  there  are  no  savage  races 
known  who  do  not  practise  the  art  of  cooking,  in  however  elemen- 
tary a  fashion,  and  progress  in  the  scale  of  development  and  civilisa- 
tion is  uniformly  accompanied  by  advance  in  the  art  of  cooking. 
Prehistoric  man  may  have  lived  wholly  on  raw  food,  berries,  fruits, 
shellfish,  etc.,  but  this  diet  is  not  suited  for  most  tribes  of  man  to- 
day, although  the  northern  Eskimo  still  prefers  to  eat  his  meat  raw 
and  frozen. 

It  is  owing  to  the  practice  of  cookery  that  the  dietary  of  civil- 
ised man  has  been  so  much  enlarged,  and  that  it  covers  a  wider 
range  of  materials  than  that  which  serves  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
lower  animals.  There  are  many  articles  of  diet  in  common  use,  and 
many  others  which  may  be  employed  as  food  in  an  emergency, 
which  are  not  only  unpalatable  but  are  wholly  indigestible  in  the 
raw  state,  but  which  are  rendered  nutritious  by  cooking,  and  it  is 
far  less  difficult  to  modify  the  mechanical  preparation  of  foods  than 
the  secretions  which  digest  them. 

Generally  speaking,  foods,  excepting  fruits,  having  organised 
structure  require  cooking. 

Of  the  different  varieties  of  food,  that  which  is  derived  from  ani- 
mals as  a  rule  requires  cooking  more  than  vegetable  food.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  vegetables  and  most  fruits  are  eaten  raw  by  pref- 
erence without  palling  upon  the  appetite,  but  raw  meat  of  almost 
any  kind  soon  becomes  wearisome,  and  if  consumed  exclusively  may 
even  excite  disgust.  Raw  milk,  eggs,  and  bivalves  are  an  exception 
to  this  statement.  The  process  of  cooking  food  accomplishes  in  gen- 
eral the  following  purposes: 
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I.  Cooking  develops  certain  flavours  in  the  food,  in  meat  particu- 
larly, which  are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  thereby  enables  man  to 
secure  variety  in  taste,  which  is  so  important  a  stimulus  to  the  ap- 
petite. 

II.  Most  food  is  altered  in  consistence  and  made  softer  by  cook- 
ing, although  this  is  not  always  the  case  (eggs,  for  example,  become 
harder  when  boiled).  The  food  is  therefore  easier  masticated  and 
mixed  with  the  various  digestive  fluids.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  mere  question  of  solidity  of  food  does  not  necessarily  imply 
greater  toughness — in  fact,  the  albuminous  ingredients  of  meat  are 
coagulated  and  made  actually  more  solid  by  cooking,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  become  much  less  tough  or  are  more  friable,  in 
which  condition  they  are  more  easily  ground,  torn,  and  separated 
by  the  teeth. 

II L  The  chemical  changes  produced  in  food  by  cooking  seem  in 
some  instances  to  favour  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  upon  the 
food.  This  is  particularly  true  of  some  of  the  forms  of  starch  and 
of  many  meats. 

Comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chemical  alter- 
ations produced  in  food  by  the  various  processes  of  cooking.  Analy- 
ses of  focid  are  usually  conducted  upon  the  raw  materials,  and  the 
important  alterations  which  are  occasioned  by  heat  in  various  de- 
grees are  still  imperfectly  understood  by  most  persons. 

IV.  By  cooking,  many  varieties  of  parasites  and  germs  which 
may  be  contained  in  the  food  are  destroyed,  and  bad  food  which 
might  otherwise  be  highly  poisonous  or  injurious  is  made  perfectly 
harmless. 

V.  The  temperature  of  food  which  is  sometimes  eaten  hot  may 
in  some  cases  favour  the  digestive  processes,  although  the  impor- 
tance of  this  consideration  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated. 

VI.  The  appearance  of  the  food  may  be  improved,  and  it  becomes 
more  appetising  on  this  account. 

Varieties  of  Cooking.— The  several  processes  of  cooking  which 
arc  in  common  use  are  as  follows:  i.  Boiling.  2.  Stewing.  3.  Roast- 
ing. 4.  Grilling,  or  broiling.  5.  Frying.  6.  Braising.  7.  Baking. 
8,  Steaming. 

There  is  undoubted  advantage  in  varying  the  different  methods 
of  cooking  as  well  as  of  flavouring  the  food  from  lime  to  time.  Mo- 
notony of  diet  and  of  flavours  lessens  the  appetite  and  fails  to  stimu- 
late the  digestive  organs  into  activity.  When  a  reasonable  variety  of 
food  cannot  be  obtained,  variety  in  cookery  may  be  made  to  replace 
its  advantages  to  a  great  extent.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
cflfcct  on  the  appetite  of  an  occasional  change  of  cooks  or  of  a  meal 
served  in  unwt>nted  surroundings. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  details  of 
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cooking  for  the  sick.  Miss  Nightingale  wrote  that  "  a  good  sick- 
cook  will  save  the  digestion  half  its  work/*  and  invalid  cookery 
should  form  the  basis  of  every  trained  nurse's  education.  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  do  more  than  explain  the  theory  of  the  chief  meth- 
ods of  cooking  and  suggest  occasionally  their  influence  upon  diges- 
tion. As  a  rule,  twice-cooked  meats  are  undesirable  for  invalids. 
They  are  apt  to  be  drier  and  less  nutritious  and  digestible  than  when 
fresh.  In  meat  "  hash,"  for  example,  the  meat  fibre  is  too  much 
hardened.  Such  preparations  are  often  made  too  greasy  by  recook- 
ing  for  delicate  stomachs.  The  same  statement  applies  to  canned 
meats  when  warmed  over,  for  they  have  been  already  cooked  once 
in  the  tin. 

It  is  undesirable  to  combine  foods  which  require  different  periods 
for  their  thorough  cooking.  For  example,  soup  needs  less  boiling 
than  the  vegetables  added  to  it,  and  they  should  be  partially  cooked 
alone  beforehand,  or  they  will  be  underdone. 

The  necessary  heat  for  cooking  is  obtainable  in  many  ways— 
from  coal,  wood,  gas,  oil,  steam,  and  even  electricity — and  these  dif- 
ferent methods  each  possess  advantages  for  particular  foods. 

Cooking,  as  a  rule,  at  a  prolonged  low  temperature  is  more  eco- 
nomical in  its  results  upon  food  than  a  much  shorter  application  of 
high  heat,  and  this  is  the  theory  of  the  famous  Count  Rumford 
kitchen. 

I.  Boiling. — The  primitive  method  of  boiling  water  consisted  in 
heating  the  water  in  a  hollow  dug  in  the  ground  by  plunging  in  hot 
stones  taken  out  of  the  fire.  Later,  as  the  arts  of  pottery  making 
and  metal  working  became  known,  utensils  were  employed. 

In  some  excellent  remarks  by  Williams  on  the  subject  of  so-called 
boiled  food,  he  points  out  that  the  expression  "boiled  "  beef,  or  eggs, 
or  potatoes,  implying  that  the  food  has  been  boiled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  water  is  boiled,  is  an  absurdity.  The  food  is 
merely  heated  by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  and  even  such  water 
as  is  contained  in  the  meat  or  potato  is  not  itself  boiled  in  the 
process,  for,  he  says,  "  its  boiling  point  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  water,  owing  to  the  salts  it  holds  in  solution.  Thus,  as 
a  matter  of  chemical  form  the  boiled  leg  of  mutton  is  one  that  has 
been  cooked  but  not  boiled,  while  the  roasted  leg  of  mutton  is  one 
that  has  been  partially  boiled.  Much  of  the  constituent  water  of  flesh 
is  boiled  out  and  fairly  driven  away  as  vapour  during  roasting  or 
baking,  and  the  fat  on  its  surface  is  also  more  or  less  dissociated 
into  its  chemical  elements,  carbon  and  water,  as  shown  by  the  brown- 
ing due  to  the  separated  carbon." 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  which  is  not  appreciated  by  many  persons 
that  when  water  has  once  reached  the  boiling  point,  its  temperature 
cannot  be  further  elevated  until  it  is  all  converted  into  steam,  for  all 
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the  additional  heat  which  is  required  above  that  needed  to  warm  the 
water  and  drive  off  the  air-bubbles  in  the  process  of  ebullition  is  ex- 
pended in  vapourising  the  water  into  steam.  Consequently,  however 
hot  the  fire,  or  however  prolonged  the  cooking,  the  temperature  of 
the  food  suspended  in  boiling  water  cannot  be  increased  above  that 
of  the  water  itself;  and,  in  fact,  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
large  masses  of  food,  like  potatoes  or  meat,  is  by  no  means  as  great 
as  that  of  the  surrounding  water.  For  this  reason,  piling  fuel  upon 
the  fire  when  water  has  once  reached  the  boiling  point  will  have  no 
further  effect  than  that  of  accelerating  the  rate  of  ebullition,  without 
actually  raismg  the  temperature  of  the  water  or  any  food  immersed 
ill  it. 

Five  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat  is  required  to  convert  water 
at  the  boiling  point  into  steam  as  that  which  is  needed  to  raise  water 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Count  Rumford  over  ninety 
years  ago  remarked  that,  while  the  boiling  temperature  of  water 
varies  considerably  at  different  levels,  meat  or  eggs  are  just  as  thor- 
oughly cooked  at  an  elevation  in  which  the  water  hoils  at  209.5°  as 
they  are  at  the  sea  level,  where  the  boiling  temperature  is  21 2*^  F. 

There  is  practically  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  "simmer- 
ing** and  boiling  as  a  process  of  cooking.  The  violent  boiling  of 
some  foods  tends  to  soften  them  somewhat  on  account  of  the  effect 
of  the  commotion  produced  in  the  water  by  the  rising  bubbles  which 
cause  currents  to  form  that  carry  particles  of  suspended  food  with 
them  and  triturate  them. 

The  operation  of  boiling  if  continued  for  an  hour  or  more  gradu- 
ally converts  the  connective  tissue  of  meat  fibre  into  gelatin,  which 
is  partially  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water 
usually  melts  a  little  of  the  fat,  which,  being  unable  to  mix  with  the 
water,  forms  a  scum  upon  the  surface.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
juices  of  meat  usually  osmoses  or  soaks  out  into  the  surrounding 
water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  thus  formed  is  called  broth  or  bou- 
illon. The  richness  of  the  broth  will  depend  principally  upon  the 
method  of  conducting  the  boiling  process.  When  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  broth  as  nutritious  as  possible  the  meat  must  be  finely 
minced  and  put  into  cold  water,  which  is  gradually  warmed  but  not 
actually  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  By  this  process  the  juices  of 
the  meat  are  slightly  dissolved  out  into  the  warm  water,  and  there- 
after, if  the  temperature  is  not  carried  above  160°  F.,  coagulation  of 
the  albumin  in  the  muscle  fibres  does  not  occur,  and  more  and  more 
of  their  constituents  are  dissolved  out  into  the  surrounding  water — 
but  this  is  not  true  boiling.  In  this  manner  the  natural  flavour  is 
very  much  better  preserved;  in  fact,  the  common  extracts  of  meat  are 
made  by  soaking  finely  chopped  meat  in  cold  water  and  subsequently 
evaporating  the  water  from  the  ingredients  which  are  found  in  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  broth  is  not  wanted  for  nutriment  it  is 
desirable  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  juices  in  the  water  as  much 
as  possible,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  immersing  the  meat  suddenly 
into  water  actually  boiling,  where  it  should  be  left   for  five  minutes, 
by  which  time  the  outer  layer  of  the  mass  will  be  hardened  by  coag- 
ulation  and  will  have  a  firm  coating  which  is  not  permeated  by  the 
juices  within.     When   meat  is  cooked  in  this  manner  the  broth  is 
scarcely  of  any  food  value,  but  the  meat  is  much  more  palatable. 
After  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  water  has  been  maintained  for 
five  minutes  the  further  cooking  should  be  continued  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature of,  say,  165°  to  170°  F.     If  the  heat  is  less  than   this,  the 
interior  of   the   joint  or  other  piece  of  meat  is  imperfectly  cooked 
and  its   albumin  is   insufficiently  coagulated,  so  that  it  has  a  raw 
appearance.     If   the  actual  boiling   point   is  long   maintained,  the 
albumin    is   too  firmly   coagulated,   and   the   meat    becomes  tough 
and  stringy.     The  latter   error   in   boiling   is   very  commonly  per- 
petrated by  cooks,  and  it    must   be  observed  that  the  coagulation 
point  of  different  forms  of  albumin  varies  considerably,  ranging  from 
below  90°  to  above  165°  F.,  and  since  many  varieties  of  albumin  oc- 
cur in  the  different  kinds  of  animal  food  which  are  in  common  use, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not  all  equally  well  cooked  by  exactly 
the  same  temperature.     It  is  important  that  the  coagulation  temper- 
ature of  a  given  albumin  should  not  be  greatly  exceeded  or  long 
maintained  if  the  food  is  to  remain  tender  and  digestible.     Parkes 
says  that  ammonium  sulphite  is  liberated  by  continued  boiling,  and 
an  acid  resembling  acetic  acid. 

When  meat  is  plunged  into  boiling  water  so  that  the  external  lay- 
ers are  solidified  some  of  the  water  which  they  contain  is  squeezed 
out  into  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  an  actual  loss  of  weight  in  the 
meat  occurs  which  may  reach  as  high  as  30  per  cent. 

The  addition  of  salt  to  water  in  boiling  fish  or  meat  is  described 
by  Williams  as  having  a  threefold  action :  (i)  It  directly  acts  on  su- 
perficial albumin  with  coagulated  effect ;  (2)  it  slightly  raises  the 
boiling  point  of  the  water;  (3)  by  increasing  the  density  of  the  water, 
the  exosmosis  or  oozing  out  of  the  juices  is  less  active,  and  hence  the 
flavour  is  better  retained. 

When  very  salt  meat  is  to  be  cooked,  if  steeped  too  long  in  boil- 
ing water  its  nutritive  properties  are  impaired,  the  muscle  sarcolera- 
ma  becomes  too  hard,  and  the  meat  tasteless  and  tough.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  well  to  boil  meat  less  completely,  and  finish  the 
cookinj^:  by  some  other  method,  such  as  frying. 

2.  Stewing. — Stewing  differs  from  boiling  in  the  fact  that  the 
juices  of  the  meat  or  vej^^etables  are  dissolved  in  the  heated  water, 
whereas  in  boiling,  the  juices  are  kept  from  passing  out  into  the 
water  by  the  coagulation  of  the  external  surface  of  the  food  mass 
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produced  by  immersing  it  suddenly  into  l^oiling^  water.  The  proper 
temperature  for  stewing  is  between  135*^  and  160°  F.  In  thick  stews 
the  juices  dissolved  in  the  water  are  eaten  together  with  the  cooked 
food,  but  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  making  of  beef  tea  and  some 
kinds  of  soups,  the  aqueous  solution  only  is  used.  Obviously,  the 
more  the  food  is  subdivided  the  greater  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
solvent  action  of  the  water,  and  hence  the  object  of  mincing  meat 
thorougiily  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  beef  tea.  If 
such  minced  meat  has  been  soaked  for  a  long  time  in  cold  water,  a 
part  of  the  albumin  and  the  extractive  materials  are  obtained  in 
solution,  but  the  meat  which  is  left  is  colourless,  tasteless,  and  un- 
palatable;  in  fact,  animals  fed  upon  it  soon  deteriorate  in  strength. 

The  manner  in  which  stewing  differs  from  other  processes  of 
booking  is  welt  described  by  Williams,  who  says:  **  Instead  of  the 
meat  itself  surrounding  and  enveloping  the  juices,  as  it  should  when 
boiled,  roasted,  grilled,  or  fried,  we  demand  in  a  stew  that  the  juices 
shall  surround  or  envelop  the  meat/*  And  more  or  less  water  enters 
the  substance  of  the  meat  to  replace  the  juices  which  have  passed 
out  by  osmosis  and  diffusion  into  the  surrounding  fluid.  After  meat 
has  been  stewed  for  *;ame  time  a  scum  containing  a  little  coagulated 
albumin  and  more  or  less  fat  is  usually  seen  floating  upon  the  sur- 
face. This  is  usually  removed  in  the  preparation  of  beef  tea  for 
invalids  in  order  to  make  it  more  palatable  and  more  agreeable  10 
the  eye,  but  its  removal  is  at  the  expense  of  considerable  nutritious 
material.  In  the  preparation  of  extracts  of  meat,  such  as  Liebig*s 
Extractum  Carnis,  the  scum  is  removed  before  the  solution  is  con* 
centrated  by  evaporation. 

Stews  which  arc  simply  made  in  the  manner  described  above,  and 
which  consist  largely  of  meat  and  plain  sliced  vegetables,  are  fairly 
digestible;  but  if  other  materials  or  rich  sauces  are  added  to  them, 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  if  saturated  with  fat,  they  are  quite  unfit 
for  invalids.  As  both  the  solid  substance  of  the  meat  and  vegetables 
and  the  fluid  materials  which  have  been  extracted  from  them  are 
eaten  together  in  the  stew,  this  is  an  economical  form  of  preparing 
food.     Nothing  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  nothing  is  thrown  away. 

5.  Roasting.  4^  Grilling,^ — The  processes  of  roasting  and  grill- 
ing or  broiling,  when  performed  over  a  very  hot  fire,  result  in  cooking 
the  meat  in  a  manner  which  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  slew- 
ing; in  fact,  the  interior  portions  of  the  meat  are  stewed  in  their 
own  juices  in?^tead  of  in  water  (Williams),  A  coating  of  coagulated 
albumin  forms  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  meat,  while  the  albu- 
minous material  or  myosin  of  the  interior  is  gradually  warmed  and 
more  slowly  coagulated.  The  outer  coating  prevents  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  juices  of  the  meat  which,  together  with  the  extractive 
materials,  are  retained,  and  add  flavour  to  it.     Roasted  and  broiled 
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meat  therefore  have  a  decided  advantage  in  flavour  as  well  as  in 
nutritive  value  over  meat  which  has  been  boiled  for  a  long  time, 
although  the  latter  may  be  tender  and  easily  digested. 

Roasting  and  broiling  are  the  most  universal  methods  of  cooking. 
For  them  the  savage  or  the  hunter  requires  no  utensils,  but  boiling 
implies  the  aid  of  the  potter  or  worker  in  metals.  The  Polynesian 
cooks  his  meat  by  roasting  it  on  a  hot  stone,  and  sprinkles  it  with 
sea  water  to  obtain  the  salt.  The  primitive  hunter  incases  his  meat 
or  fowl,  skin  and  all,  in  damp  clay  and  roasts  it  in  hot  coals.  The 
Australian  savage,  the  lowest  type  of  man,  does  all  his  cooking  by 
roasting. 

In  roasting,  the  high  temperature  which  is  applied  suddenly  to 
the  meat  produces  a  firmer  coagulation  of  its  outer  layers  than 
occurs  with  boiling.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  natural  juices  of  the 
meat  are  almost  completely  retained,  and,  as  in  boiling,  the  heat 
should  be  strong  when  first  applied,  but  it  may  subsequently  be 
reduced  to  prevent  charring  of  the  surface.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  removing  the  meat  farther  away  from  the  fire. 

The  process  of  roasting  and  grilling  is  conducted  mainly  by 
radiant  heat,  although  there  is  slight  convection  through  the  air. 
The  main  object  of  an  oven  is  to  prevent  burning  by  uneven  cooking. 

The  principle  of  a  proper  roasting  oven  is  formulated  by  Williams, 
who  says  **  the  meat  should  be  cooked  by  the  action  of  radiant  heat 
projected  towards  it  from  all  sides  while  it  is  immersed  in  an  atmos- 
phere nearly  saturated  with  its  own  vapour,'*  and  the  heat  applied 
after  reaching  a  maximum  is  kept  uniform  throughout  the  process. 

In  boiling  or  stewing,  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  meat  by  convec- 
tion through  water,  and  this  is  an  important  discrimination  because 
the  air  which  surrounds  the  roasting  meat  is  constantly  removing 
the  water  which  tends  to  evaporate  upon  its  surface,  and  therefore 
to  dry  the  external  surface  of  the  meat.  From  20  to  24  per  cent  of 
water  is  lost  in  this  manner,  and  the  meat  therefore  weighs  less. 
The  evaporation  of  this  water,  which  continually  passes  from  the 
interior  of  the  meat  towards  the  outer  surface,  produces  a  loss  of 
heat  in  the  meat  itself  which  keeps  the  interior  from  becoming  over- 
heated. If  the  roasting  or  broiling  is  long  continued,  the  water 
gradually  passes  out  more  and  more  from  the  interior  of  the  mass. 
which  finally  becomes  dry  and  hardened  or  burned.  If  too  much  air 
surrounds  the  meat,  it  is  poorly  roasted,  dry,  and  leathery,  whereas 
if  the  heat  is  applied  more  directly  by  radiation  from  glowing  embers, 
the  sudden  hardening  of  the  outer  coating  of  the  meat,  even  though 
it  be  slightly  burned,  forms  a  barrier  against  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  interior. 

Broiling  or  grilling  is  a  means  of  quick  cooking  which  requires 
very  much  less  time  than  roasting  or  boiling,  because  intense  heat  is 
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applied  to  comparatively  small  pieces  of  meat  or  fish.     It  is  really 
roasting  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  object  of  broiling  as  well  as  of  quick  roasting  should  be  to 
raise  the  interior  of  the  mass  promptly  to  the  point  of  coagulation, 
or  about  iSo**  F.,  so  that  the  water  formed  shall  not  have  time  to 
wholly  evaporate.  It  is  consequently  advisable  for  the  meat  to  be 
cooked  as  near  the  glowing  surface  as  possible  to  increase  the  radia- 
tion and  diminish  the  convection  of  air  currents  (Williams),  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  steaks  and  chops  are  often  belter  cooked  in 
restaurants^  where  specially  adapted  grills  are  used  which  bring  the 
meat  in  closer  relation  to  a  radiant  surface  of  glowing  coals  than  it 
is  usually  possible  in  domestic  cookery.  A  properly  cooked  steak 
or  chop  is  thickened  in  the  center,  but  if  badly  grilled  it  is  thin  and 
dry.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  evaporation  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  meat,  and  for  this  reason  thinly  cut 
steaks  or  chops  become  comparatively  dry  and  shrivelled  in  the 
centre.  This  principle  is  well  described  by  Williams,  who  says  that 
"the  smaller  the  joint  to  be  roasted,  the  higher  the  temperature  to 
which  its  surface  should  be  exposed,"  excepting  where  very  large 
masses  of  meat  are  being  cooked,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
secure  time  for  the  heat  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  w^ithout  drying 
up  the  outside.  This  object  is  accomplished  by  constantly  basting 
the  surface  in  order  to  keep  it  wet  and  prevent  evaporation,  for 
while  the  surface  is  moistened,  its  temperature  will  not  rise  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  which  is  used  to  moisten  it.  Pouring 
melted  fat  or  melted  butter  over  the  meat  checks  evaporation  almost 
completely*  and  in  the  case  of  large  joints  it  prevents  the  external 
portion  from  becoming  too  dry  and  indigestible  before  the  albumin 
of  the  interior  has  been  coagulated.  Small  lean  joints  of  meat  re- 
quire more  frequent  basting  with  fat. 

The  roasting  of  any  meat,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished 
ithout  the  effusicin  of  some  of  the  mt;ai  juice  and  the  melting  of  a 
9rtion  of  the  more  superficial  fat  and  of  gelatin.  These  substances 
together  constitute  the  meat  gravy,  which  is  itself  quite  nutritious 
and  which  is  advantageously  used  for  basting  the  meat  to  prevent 
drying,  as  well  as  to  distribute  the  heat  more  uniformly  over  the 
surface.  In  overroasted  or  **  burned  "  meat  the  external  layers  be- 
come scorched  or  charred,  and  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the  carbonising 
of  the  fat.  Before  the  fat  has  become  fully  burned,  cenain  volatile 
fatty  acids  are  liberated  which  have  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  and 
various  products  are  developed  which  are  not  only  of  no  value  for 
natrition,  but  which  may  be  positively  irritating  to  the  alimentary 
canal.  According  to  Yco,  for  beef,  mutton,  and  game,  a  tempera- 
ture of  130"*  F.  is  sufficient  for  proper  cooking,  and  the  meat  is 
l*rare  "  or  •*  underdone,"  retaining  a  good  deal  of  its  reddish  colour; 
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but  veal  and  poultry  should  be  cooked  at  a  higher  tecnperature~at 
from  158°  to  160°  F.  These  temperatures  are  lower  than  those 
often  used,  and  apply  rather  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  to  be 
maintained  after  the  meat  is  first  placed  in  position  for  roasting, 
when,  as  previously  stated,  the  temperature  may  be  much  higher. 

Game  or  meat  which  is  "  high  "  or  somewhat  tainted  is  extremely 
repulsive  if  cooked  by  boiling  or  stewing,  when  it  disintegrates  more 
or  less  and  the  elements  of  decomposition  pass  into  and  flavour  the 
whole  mass.  Such  meat,  however,  is  sometimes  palatable,  and  is 
not  necessarily  unwholesome  if  cooked  by  roasting,  when  the  ex- 
ternal layers  which  have  first  commenced  to  decompose  are  thor- 
oughly browned  and  thereby  disinfected.  Some  persons  prefer  that 
a  leg  of  mutton  should  be  hung  until  it  becomes  slightly  odorous 
before  it  is  roasted,  but  it  must  be  fresh  for  boiling. 

5.  Frying. — Frying  is  a  process  of  cooking  by  which  the  heat  is 
transmitted  by  the  contact  of  the  food  with  melted  fat,  butter,  or  oil, 
and  not  by  radiation,  as  in  the  case  of  broiling  or  roasting.  As  ex- 
plained by  Williams,  the  fat  does  not  necessarily  boil,  for  the  food, 
as  well  as  the  fatty  material  itself,  may  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  water  which,  by  being  suddenly  vaporised,  produces  the 
familiar  spluttering  which  accompanies  the  process  of  frying. 

The  boiling  point  of  fats  is  very  much  above  that  of  water,  and 
the  vaporisation  of  the  former  is  complete  at  212*^  F.  Between  300"* 
and  500°  F.  may  be  required  to  vaporise  the  so-called  volatile  oils, 
but  fats  and  oils  used  in  cooking  do  not  apply  to  this  class,  and 
when  heated  above  400°  F.  they  turn  dark  brown  or  black  and  emit  a 
disagreeable  odour  and  smoke,  leaving  a  non-volatile  carbon  residue. 

The  process  of  frying  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  boil- 
ing that  the  broiling  of  meat  does,  in  that  the  heat  employed  is 
considerably  greater.  It  is  suddenly  applied,  and  as  a  result  the 
external  surface  of  the  food  mass  is  coagulated  and  hardened  before 
the  juices  in  the  interior  have  time  to  escape.  For  this  reason,  deli- 
cate fish,  like  the  trout,  is  much  more  highly  flavoured  and  palatable 
when  fried  than  boiled.  More  or  less  butyric  acid  is  developed  from 
fat  in  frying. 

The  popular  idea  in  regard  to  frying  is  that  the  fat  used,  whether 
butter,  lard,  or  drippings,  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
food  from  adhering  to  the  frying  pan,  but,  from  the  explanation  of 
the  process  quoted  above,  it  is  seen  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
best  frying  is  done  by  immersing  the  food  completely  in  a  bath  of 
fat  or  oil.  Even  olive  or  sperm  oil  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  fish  or  other  food  is  lowered  in  an  open  wire  basket  or  net- 
ting into  a  deep  pan  which  contains  the  fat,  in  which  it  is  completely 
submerged.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  fat  soaking  into  the  food  if 
it  is  sufiiciently  hot  and  if  the  process  is  not  too  long  continued,  for, 
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as  stated  by  Wttliams,  **the  water  amid  the  ^bres  of  the  fish  is  boil- 
ing and  driving  out  steam  so  rapidly  that  no  fat  can  enter  if  the 
heat  is  well  maintained  to  the  last  moment."  Fritters  cooked  in 
this  way  arc  light  and  puffy  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  water 
which  they  contain  into  large  bubbles  of  steam,  and  are  consequently 
decidedly  more  digestible.     Bacon  fries  in  its  own  fat. 

Frying  is  less  perfectly  understood  by  cooks  than  almost  any 
other  method  of  preparing  meat,  and  the  process  as  usually  carried 
out  results  in  very  unwholesome  products.  The  pans  used  are  too 
shallow,  and  the  food  and  fat  are  apt  to  be  scorched. 

When  the  meat  or  other  material  is  dipped  into  hot  melted  oil  or 
fat,  more  or  less  of  it  clings  to  the  surface  of  the  food,  and  for  this 
reason  may  render  it  unfit  for  persons  with  feeble  digestive  powers. 
In  the  case  of  hsh  cooked  in  this  manner  with  their  scales,  the  fat 
which  adheres  to  them  may  be  easily  removed  when  eaten»  and  the 
meat  within  will  be  found  to  be  quite  digestible;  but  meat,  such  as 
steak,  cooked  by  frying  is  notoriously  indigestible.  Salt  meat  may 
be  cooked  first  by  boiling  before  frying,  as  in  the  case  of  harns^ 
although  the  latter  may  be  subsequently  roasted  instead  of  fried. 
Such  meats  always  require  prolonged  cooking.  According  to  Veo, 
the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar  tends  to  make  them  more  tender, 

6.  Braising. — Braising  is  a  method  of  cooking  meat  by  which  it 
is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  vegetable  and  animal  juices  called 
**  braise,**  contained  in  a  covered  vessel,  in  which  it  is  exposed  to  a 
strong  but  not  boiling  temperature.  It  is  of  value  especially  for 
cooking  lough  meat  of  any  sort  or  meat  which  is  too  fresh  or  young. 
The  cover  of  the  kettle  is  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  evaporation 
from  occurring  to  any  extent;  the  meat  become§  permeated  in  the 
long  cooking  with  the  juices  of  fresh  vegetables  and  herbs^  and  is 
kept  from  drying. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  process  cooking-sherry  or  spices  may  be 
added,  such  as  cloves  or  mace,  or  thin  slices  of  bacon.  The  amount 
of  fluid  used  should  be  but  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  meat,  and 
in  this  way  the  surrounding  broth  is  kept  very  concentrated,  Some- 
times the  meat  which  is  braised  is  partially  roasted, 

7.  Baking.— Baked  meat  is  prepared  by  cooking  in  a  confined 
S(>ace,  which  prevents  the  volatile  products  which  are  driven  off  in 
roasting  from  escaping,  and  consequently  the  meat  has  a  some- 
what  stronger  and  less  delicate  flavour  than  when  roasted;  it  is  also 
richer,  and  is  apt  to  disagree  with  dyspeptics.  It  becomes  saturated 
with  cmpyrcumatic  oils  unless  its  surface  is  protected  by  a  pie  crust. 
bat  even  that  does  not  add  to  its  digestibility. 

The  baking  of  bread  is  described  on  page  121. 
^.  Steaming. — Cooking  by  steaming  is  a  method  but  little  used, 
and  ts  mainly  applied  to  cereals,  puddings,  eta 
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Soups. — Meat  soups  are  made  by  continaed  boiling,  which  i 
verts  the  connective  tissae  of  meat  fibres  into  gelatin,  which  is  gradj 
ually  dissolved  into  the  water.     The  soup  thus  becomes  an  aqueous 
solution  of  gelatin,  with  some  of  the  extracts  of  the  meat  for  flavonfi 
rng.      Whatever  albumin  is  dissolved  and  what    Uttle  fat  may 
melted  forms  a  scum  on  the  surface.    The  insoluble  atbumin  becomes j 
coagulated  and  floats  about   in  small  particles,  which  are  strainr 
away  if  the  soup  is  to  be  clear,  but  this  process  makes  it  less  nut 
tioQs  for  invalids.     If  a  really  rich  soup  or  nutritious  broth  is  to  I 
made  from  any  piece  of  meat,  so  much  of  the  latter  is  dissolved  intc 
the  water  that  the  residue  is  tasteless,  tough,  and  so  indigestible  tha 
It  is  practically  useless.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  scrap*  ' 
of  meat  or  parts  which  are  unsightly  or  less  useful   for  food  irom 
which  very  nutritious  broth  may  be  made*  and  the  inedible  bonci 
are  utilised  in  the  same  manner. 

The  extent  to  which  soups  and  broths  may  be  made  nutritioiJf| 
depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  meat  used,  and  Parkol 
placed  meats  in  the  following  order  in  regard  to  the  nutritive  valoe 
of  their  broths,  commencing  with  the  strongest;  Chicken,  mutton, 
and  beef.     He  said  that  the  best  broth  made  from  beef  contains  ijo  1 
grains  of  nitrogenous  nutriment  to  the  pint  and  90  grains  of  salts,  i 
tor  nearly  all  of  the  salts  of  the  beef,  chiefly  chlorides  and  phos- 
j)hatcs,  dissolve  out  into  the  surrounding  water. 

When  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to  minctd 
meat  immersed  in  water,  the  acid  converts  the  muscle  albumin  into 
synlonin,  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  after  soaking  in  it  fwr 
several  hours  a  moderately  nutritious  broth  can  be  obtained,  Sccb 
broth  may  be  heated  to  130**  F.  without  coagulation,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  meat  albumin  (Parkcs). 
(Sec  Rrteipts  for  Beef  Tea.) 

Cooking  of  Fish.—Fish  may  be  cooked  by  boiling,  grilling, 
baking,  ftyitig,  or  stewing.  Of  these  several  methods,  boiling  is 
decidrdiy  the  most  advantageous  for  persons  with  feeble  digestions, 
and  next  in  order  is  broiling.  When  fish  is  boiled  wiihoot  ihc 
addition  of  salt  to  the  water  it  is  apt  to  become  soft  and  disiotc- 
grated,  but  if  boiled  in  sea  water  or  arttBcially  salted  water  it  nuifi- 
tains  its  shape  and  llavour.  The  quantity  of  salt  present  rcgulatii 
the  osmosis  of  the  juices  of  the  fish  into  the  water.  As  a  rule*  fish 
requires  much  less  time  than  meat  for  cooking. 

If  fried  fish  is  to  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics,  it  5  niukcd 

whole,  and  the  skin  must  be  carefully  removed  sul>>  v     It  iJ 

never  as  digestible  as  boiled  fish. 

Cooking^  of  Vegetables. — The  object  of  cooking  vegetables,  as 
in  the  case  of  cooking  meat,  is  to  render  them  mote  digestible, to  give 
variety,  to  modify  their  flavour,  and  in  some  cases  to  preserve  them. 
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Some  coarse  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  beats,  and  pota- 
loes*  while  they  make  good  raw  food  for  animals,  are  unpalatable 
and  indigestible  for  man,  and  require  softening  and  alteration  by 
prolonged  boiling  in  soft  water  or  by  some  other  form  of  cooking. 
The  cnoking  of  vegetables  macerates  the  cellular  fibres  or  walls  of 
the  cells  and  softens  their  contents,  rendering  the  vegetable  much 
more  easy  of  mastication,  while  the  effect  of  the  heat  and  moisture 
is  to  cause  swelling  and  rupture  of  the  starch  granules,  in  which 
condition  they  are  more  easily  and  promptly  acted  upon  by  the 
starch-digesting  ferments  contained  in  the  saliva  and  pancreatic 
juice. 

Many  vegetables  contain  proteid  or  albuminous  substances, 
besides  sugars,  gums,  and  starches.  The  albuminous  material  is 
coagulated  by  appropriate  temperature  and  the  other  matters  are 
more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 

Most  vegetables  contain  a  very  large  percentage  of  water  in 
their  natural  state,  but  in  most  of  the  cooking  processes  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  excepting  perhaps  in  baking  potatoes  and  the 
like,  water  is  always  added  in  considerable  quantity,  either  hot  or 
cald. 

FOOD  CONCENTRATION.-CONDENSED  FOOD. 

The  concentration  of  food  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  many 
foods  contain  a  large  percentage  of  free  water,  which  can  be  driven 
off  by  evaporation,  thereby  reducing  the  weight,  and  usually  the 
bulk  of  the  food  as  well  Slight  further  condensation  may  be  ac- 
complished by  pressure  through  machinery  which  is  capable  of  ap- 
plyin^j  a  force  of  several  tons  to  the  stpiare  inch. 

Drying*  Desiccation.  Extracts.— If  the  process  of  drying  is 
not  carried  beyond  a  partial  evaporation,  the  food  is  called  **con' 
denscd/*  It  may,  however,  be  continued  until  the  food  is  wholly 
dry,  in  which  case  the  substance  may  be  either  **  desiccated  ** — i,  e., 
torn  into  shreds — or  pulverised.  Condensed  and  powdered  foods  may 
be  added  to  other  foods  in  order  to  thicken  them  or  add  to  their 
nutritive  power 

The  nutritive  principles  of  foods  may  be  extracted  by  glycerin 
or  acid  solutions  and  other  materials,  and  the  resulting  extract  is 
condensed  by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste  or  powder. 
Beyond  this  it  is  not  possible  to  concentrate  foods  by  chemical 
process,  for  a  definite  bulk  of  food  must  be  daily  consumed  from 
which  to  derive  the  energy  for  the  body  and  the  substance  needed 
for  repair* 

Dr>nng  is  conducted  either  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  artificial 
meant.    The  class  of  dried  foods  embraces  the  various  forms  of 
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dried  and  desiccated  meat  and  fish,  dried  milk,  dried  vegetables  and 
fruits,  such  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  corn,  okra,  apples,  peaches,  cocoa- 
nuts,  grapes  (raisins),  figs,  etc.  The  addition  of  sugar,  flour,  or  salt 
by  abstracting  moisture,  aids  the  drying  and  helps  to  prevent  decom- 
position (see  Food  Preservation  by  Drying,  page  253). 

Milk  may  be  dried  in  vacuo  and  preserved  by  itself  as  a  powder, 
or  mingled  with  other  materials,  such  as  malt  and  various  starchy 
foods.     Condensed  milk  has  been  already  described  (page  81). 

Eggs  may  also  be  successfully  dried ;  they  keep  well,  especially 
when  mixed  with  farinaceous  materials. 

Froissart  relates  how  the  King  of  France  in  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land in  1386  had  the  yolks  of  eggs  packed  and  stored  in  barrels  to 
furnish  rations  for  the  troops.  Egg  albumen  dries  in  the  form  of 
thin  scales  which  may  be  indefinitely  preserved. 

Meat. — The  preservation  of  meat  and  fish  by  drying  is  probably 
the  oldest,  as  it  is  the  most  primitive,  method  in  use.  Meat  drying 
is  practised  extensively  among  savage  tribes  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  especially  where  purity  of  the  atmosphere  combined 
with  intense  heat  and  dryness  of  climate  will  cause  the  water  to 
evaporate  from  the  meat  so  rapidly  that  germs  do  not  have  time  to 
decompose  it.  For  this  purpose  only  lean  meat  can  be  used,  as  the 
fat  does  not  part  with  its  water  with  sufficient  readiness.  Dried 
meat  loses  much  in  weight,  becomes  hard  and.  tough,  and  in  many 
cases  tasteless.  It  is  therefore  usually  indigestible,  and  requires 
prolonged  cooking  and  proper  seasoning.  When  prepared  in  this 
way,  the  drying  process  may  be  applied  very  thoroughly,  and  the 
food  is  more  easily  cooked  and  seasoned.  Dried  meat  may  be  pre- 
digested,  evaporated,  powdered,  and  made  into  a  paste  for  broths, 
or  used  to  re-enforce  various  food  preparations  for  invalids.  Pow- 
dered meat  is  sometimes  mixed  with  sugar  and  salt,  or  pulverised 
dried  cooked  vegetables,  bread,  etc.  Meat  extracts  have  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  on  pages  97  to  105. 

Pemmican  is  a  preparation  of  dried  powdered  meat,  w^hich  has 
been  mentioned  on  page  178. 

Dried  vegetables  keep  even  better  than  dried  meats.  Tea  and 
coffee  are  good  examples  of  dried  vegetable  substances.  They  may 
be  extracted  and  then  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Potatoes  are 
concentrated  by  drying  to  less  than  one  third  of  their  original 
wciglu,  and  they  may  be  thus  preserved  in  slices  or  in  granular 
f(^rm.  Many  other  vegetables  are  prepared  by  drying,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, some  arc  compressed,  as,  for  example,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
carrots,  etc.  The  compression  still  further  excludes  air  and  mois- 
ture. As  a  rule,  dried  vegetables  are  only  serviceable  for  relieving 
nioncUony  of  diet  when  fresh  vegetables  cannot  be  obtained.  Desic- 
cated vegetables  have  been  used  with  some  success  in   the  United 
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States  navy,  but  they  have  less  antiscorbutic  property  than  fresh 
foods. 

Brmd  m^y  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  by  drying,  but  it  usually 
becomes  tasteless^  and  is  useful  in  this  condition  only  in  emergencies, 
or  lo  make  variety  in  the  rations  of  sea  biscuits,  hard-tack,  etc., 
which  are  furnished  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  active  service. 

Captain  Woodruff,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  writes  of  this 
subject :  *•  The  Germans  have  been  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
drying  and  compressing  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  a  dried, 
compressed  bread.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  use  of  bread  for  field 
use  consists  in  the  inability  to  supply  it  so  that  it  will  keep  a  long 
time  and  be  digestible.  Hard-tack  is  ruinous  to  many  soldiers,  as 
already  pointed  out.  If  baker's  bread  is  compressed,  it  sinks  into 
a  heavy  dough.  Only  strong  stomachs  can  digest  it,  and  it  is  far 
worse  than  the  wet,  soggy,  hot  breakfast  bread  with  which  we  culti- 
vate dyspepsia.  If  the  bread  is  merely  dried,  it  is  too  bulky  for 
transportation.  By  a  new  process,  which  probably  consists  in  dry- 
ing the  bread  and  at  the  same  time  compressing  it  by  improved 
machinery,  the  Germans  have  secured  a  variety  of  field  bread  which 
is  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms.  Small  bits  of  it  thrown  into  soup 
swell  up  like  a  dried  sponge  when  thrown  into  hot  water  The  sol- 
diers are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  and  as  far  as  known  it  is  entirely 
successful. 

•*  The  French  Department  of  Intendance  has  been  experimenting 
with  dried  bread,  which  is  said  to  be  superior  for  campaigning  pur- 
poses both  to  biscuit  and  ordinary  bread.  From  the  results  of  the 
experiment,  which  are  given  in  the  Revue  du  Service  de  I'Intendance 
Militaire,  it  appears  that  this  dried  bread  will  absorb  from  five  lo  six 
limes  its  own  weight  of  water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  or  bouillon.  Biscuit 
absorbs  hardly  its  own  weight  of  liquid,  although  when  thoroughly 
dried  it  contains  only  about  10  per  cent  of  water,  whereas  the  bread 
contains  from  12  to  14  per  cent.  It  can  be  made  in  cubes  of  conven- 
tcfit  form.** 

Diet  or  Concentrated  Foods. 

There  arc  many  complex  dried  foods  in  market  prepared  espe- 
cially for  invalid  diet,  and  supposed  to  possess  high  nutritive  value 
with  small  bulk.  As  compared  with  fresh  food,  their  lighter  weight 
and  greater  concentration  make  them  valuable  articles  for  tempo- 
rary invalid  diet,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  special 
advantage  over  freshly  made  broths,  scraped  beef,  etc.,  excepting  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  important  to  lessen  the  bulk  and  increase 
the  strength  o(  the  food. 

Attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  German  army 
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and  elsewhere  to  supply  healthy  men  with  a  daily  diet  of  concen- 
trated foods.  If  this  could  be  done,  it  would  be  of  great  economic 
advantage  for  troops  on  the  march,  explorers  in  unknown  counuies, 
sailors  on  long  voyages,  and  for  use  in  many  ways,  but  after  a  few 
days  or  a  week  of  such  treatment  men  lose  in  weight  and  deteri- 
orate in  strength.  It  is  not  found  practical  to  give  food  for  any 
length  of  time  in  which  the  total  solid  ingredients  are  concentrated 
to  less  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  ounces  for  the  day's  ration, 
although  for  a  few  days  food  may  be  used  in  which  they  have  been 
reduced  to  ten  or  twelve  ounces  (Parkes).  Pea  meal  (page  146)  and 
pemmican  (page  178)  are  the  most  noted  rations  of  this  class,  to  which 
bacon,  hard-tack,  concentrated  meat  extracts,  coffee,  and  chocolate 
are  often  added. 

In  a  series  of  very  instructive  and  important  articles  upon  Mili- 
tary Food,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Cavalry  Asso- 
ciation, Captain  Woodruff  says:  ** Concentration  only  means  the 
exclusion  of  the  indigestible  portions  and  part  of  the  water.  Thus 
the  garrison  ration  gives  to  each  man  about  five  pounds  of  food,  of 
which  only  four  pounds  are  eaten,  and  it  is  impossible  to  condense 
this  amount  so  that  it  will  be  much  less  than  three  pounds.  All  foods 
that  are  compressed  and  dried  still  contain  from  5  to  12  per  cent  of 
water.  The  German  soldier's  war  ration  is  equivalent  to  about  two 
pounds  of  water-free  food  in  the  above  sense.  This  is  not  enough  for 
American  soldiers  during  hard  work,  yet  it  is  possible  in  an  emer- 
gency to  give  the  soldier  fairly  good  nourishment  with  these  im- 
proved foods,  and  not  allow  the  weight  to  be  over  two  pounds, 
as  seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  analyses  are  only  ap- 
proximate : 


GRAMMES. 

1 

Articles. 

Protein. 

^-^'       ^^J,^^ 

Caloria.        Wdckts. 

3    cubes    dried    compressed 
bread,  ^  pound  each 

3  packages  compressed  soup. 
6  ounces  each 

35 
100 

135 

4 
150 

250 
200 

2 
28 

1,233        f  ponad. 
2,625      I*      " 

....         i      - 

3  tablets  compressed  tea  or 
coffee  ready  for  use,  possi- 
bly a  tablet  of  dried  fruit . 

Total 

154     1       Aco          10 

3,858     •  2  poondi 

•^ 

*  Gross  weight. 

'*  The  composition  of  the  bread  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 
ordinary  flour,  and  the  tablets  of  soup  can  be  manufactured  of  the 
;^MV(Mi  composition.  As  usually  made,  the  tablets  do  not  contain  so 
mucli  fat,  which  is  here  purposely  increased  in   order   to  give  the 
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necessary  energy.     Even  with  this  increase  they  would  not  contain 
as  much  as  the  first  specimens  of  Erbswursl. 

*'  For  purposes  of  detached  service  the  United  States  soldier  has 
been  suppliedp  as  seen  in  the  following  table: 


Calories. 

AmcLtt. 

Protein, 

Falk. 

tiydrntcv 

Sdla. 

WeigfaU. 

t  pound  hiird*tack.. 

50 
27 

5 

336 

340 

19 

1,644 
2,310 

3.954 

I  poundu 

^  pound  bacon  , 

Cotffee,  sugar,  and  salt 

ToUl 

77 

241 

340 

30 

s  pounds.** 

Food  Preservation. 

The  different  methods  of  food  preservation  have  of  late  years  re- 
ceived much  attention,  for  it  is  owing  to  them  very  largely  that  it  ts 

sible  to  maintain  large  armies  and  navies  in  action  and  to  permit 
the  aggregation  of  men  in  communities  away  from  all  Immediate 
sources  of  food  supply. 

It  was  originally  believed  that  contact  with  air  was/<*r  sf  the  cause 
of  the  decomposition  of  food,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  germs  contained  in  even  comparatively  **  pure  "  atmospheric 
air  are  the  agents  of  putrefaction  rather  than  the  air  itself,  but  the 
exclusion  of  the  one  implies  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  different  methods  of  preserving  foods  are  therefore  all  de- 
pendent  upon  the  principle  of  preventing  fermentative  changes  which 
arc  liable  to  occur  when  germs,  derived  either  from  the  atmospheric 
air  or  contamination  with  unclean  substances,  come  in  contact  with 
foods  under  favourable  conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture.  I'he 
conditions  which  are  inimical  to  the  development  of  bacteria  are 
those  which  may  be  successfully  adopted  for  the  preservaticn  of 
food. 

Ferments  and  putrefactive  germs  require  for  their  activity  a  fair 
degree  of  moisture,  a  moderately  warm  temperature,  which  for  many 
putrefactive  germs  ranges  between  60''  and  too°  F,,  while  certain 
gtrms  must»  in  addition,  have  free  oxygen  derived  from  the  atroos* 
phertc  air. 

The  principal  means  employed  for  preserving  food  arc  included 
ynder  the  following  headings: 

L  Drying.  II.  Smoking,  ML  Salting.  IV\  Freezing.  V.  Re- 
frigeraiion.  VI.  Sterilisation.  VI 1.  Exclusion  of  Air — Canning. 
VHI,  Addition  of  Antiseptic  and  Preservative  Substances. 

I*  Drying^. — Drying  in  the  sun  or  before  a  fire  is  probably  the 
njllde^  of  methods  of  preserving  food.     At  present  it  is  used  mainly 
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for  fruits  and  vegetables,  although  in  some  excessively  dry  and  clear 
atmospheres,  comparatively  free  from   putrefactive    bacteria,  meat 
also  may  be  preserved  in  this  way.     '*  Jerked  "  meat  is  kept  by  cut- 
ting it  into  thin  slices  an^  drying  in  the  sun  for  several  days.    Fa- 
miliar instances  of  preservation  by  drying  are  found  in  raisins,  figs, 
dates,  prunes,  dried  apples,  peaches,  desiccated  cocoanut,  etc.    Some 
vegetables  are  also  preserved  in  this  manner,  such  as  Lima  beans, 
okra,  corn,  etc.     Others  are  cut  into  slices  and  then  dried,  but  the 
latter  are  apt  to  become  tough  and  tasteless.     Fish,  such  as  the  cod, 
is  desiccated  and  preserved  by  drying,  but  with  the  addition  of  salt. 
The   desiccated  meats  and  vegetables  which  are   used  for  making 
soups  have  the  advantages  of  portability  and  permanency.     They 
are  nutritious,  and  may  be  added  to  strong  beef  tea  to  increase  its 
flavour  and  make  it  more  palatable. 

This  subject  has  been  further  discussed  under  the  heading  Food 
Concentration  (page  249). 

II.  Smoking.— Smoking  is  the  preservation  of  meat  or  fish  by 
means  of  volatilised  creosote  and  other  substances  developed  from 
wood  or  peat  smoke,  which  have  an  antiseptic  action.  It  is  chiefly 
applied  to  beef,  tongue,  ham,  bacon,  and  fish.  The  meat  or  fish  is 
hung  in  a  confined  chamber  and  saturated  with  wood  smoke  for  a 
long  time,  so  that  it  absorbs  a  small  percentage  of  antiseptic  materi- 
als, the  fat  is  prevented  from  becoming  rancid  and  the  albumin  from 
putrefying.  The  smoking  is  commonly  employed  after  salting  and 
in  connection  with  drying.  Painting  the  surface  of  meat  with  a  solu- 
tion of  wood  creosote  in  vinegar  has  the  same  preservative  action. 

The  outer  surface  of  meat,  such  as  ham  or  bacon,  preserved  by 
smoking  becomes  considerably  drier  and  tougher  than  the  interior, 
but  the  latter  is  not  made  especially  tough  by  the  smoking  if  it  was 
originally  tender.  Well-smoked  bacon  cut  thin  and  thoroughly 
cooked  is  a  digestible  form  of  fatty  food  for  tubercular  patients, 
and  smoked  beef  may  sometimes  be  eaten  for  the  sake  of  variety  by 
patients  who  are  placed  upon  a  meat  diet.  The  digestibility  of  hams 
is  enhanced  by  the  smoking  process  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  process  of  smoking  is  applied  to  fish  upon  a  very  large  scale, 
and  their  digestibility  and  tlavour  cannot  be  said  to  be  destroyed  by  it 
in  many  cases  ;  in  fact,  in  some  instances,  as  in  those  of  smoked  mack*- 
ortl,  herring,  and  salmon,  while  the  flavour  is  very  different  from  that 
ot  the  fresh  fish,  it  is  agreeable  to  many  persons,  and  these  articles 
att»>rd  an  iinjiortant  and  appetising  variety  of  food. 

Ill  Salting. —  The  process  of  salting  is  a  primitive  but  still  de- 
sirab.e  meilnul  of  {^reserving  meat  and  fish.  Salted  meat  usually 
be.  (.iius  pale  from  the  action  oi  the  salt  upon  the  haemoglobin  con- 
tained in  the  bloul  vessels  oi  the  muscle  fibre.  The  addition  of  a 
hii.e  >altpeire  helps  to  preserve  the  original  reddish  colour  of  salted 
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meat.     Salt  also  absorbs  moisture  from  the  foodp  and  thus  dries  it 
while  preserving  it. 

Brine^  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  may  be  used  to  tempo- 
rarily preserve  meat  and  other  substances.  The  Chinese  have  long 
practised  the  art  of  preserving  fruits,  roots,  and  flowers  in  it.  Corned 
beef  is  made  by  soaking  the  meat  for  some  days  in  such  a  solution. 
The  brine  acts  upon  the  muscular  tissues  and  toughens  it.  Brine, 
concentrated  by  long-continued  use,  has  been  known  to  acquire 
poisonous  properties  from  changes  in  the  organic  matter  which  has 
passed  into  it  from  the  meat.  The  process  of  soaking  in  brine  causes 
much  of  the  extractives  and  natural  salts  of  the  meat  to  osmose  out 
from  it,  and  the  loss  of  organic  material  and  salts  occurring  in  this 
way  has  been  estimated  by  Liebig  and  Parkes  as  equal  to  fully  one 
third,  for  myosin  itself  is  soluble  in  strong  salt  solution.  For  these 
reasons  salted  meats,  such  as  corned  beef,  require  prolonged  cooking. 
Salt  meat  of  all  kinds  is  drier,  less  digestible,  and  slightly  less  nutri- 
tious than  fresh  meat. 

IV  Freezing^. — Food  may  be  kept  in  a  frozen  condition  almost 
indefinitely.  On  being  thawed,  it  must  be  cooked  immediately,  other- 
wise decomposition  is  apt  to  set  in  at  once,  and,  omitting  milk  and 
cream,  food  is  not  easily  eaten  in  an  actual  frozen  state,  excepting 
by  the  northern  Eskimos,  who  take  their  meat  io  that  form  by  pref- 
erence. 

Meat  and  fish  may  be  kept  for  many  days  frozen  in  blocks  of  ice 
without  losing  much  in  flavoufi  but  vegetables  are  not  as  good  when 
cooked  after  freezing. 

In  1867  Dr,  Carl  von  Baer  reported  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don  the  discovery  in  arctic  Siberia  of  the  body  of  a  frozen  mam* 
moth,  the  meat  of  which  was  preserved.  As  this  animal  has  been 
extinct  since  the  days  of  prehistoric  man,  it  afforded  an  illustration 
of  the  marvellous  preservative  p)ower  of  intense  cold.  Another  such 
animal  was  found,  in  1799.  being  eaten  by  wolves  in  Siberia. 

In  i86t  the  entire  bodies  of  three  Swiss  guides  were  found  in  a 
state  of  excellent  preservation  which  forty-one  years  before  had 
been  buried  by  an  avalanche  over  the  Glacicc  de  Boissons,  With 
these  examples  of  the  influence  of  cold,  it  is  little  w*onder  that  meat 
may  be  preserved  for  a  few  months  in  ice  and  yet  be  quite  fit  to 
eat. 

Meat  actually  frozen  should  be  cooked  as  soon  as  it  is  thawed^ 
and  meat  thus  preserved  is  better  cooked  by  roasting  than  boiling, 
unless  it  has  been  imperfectly  thawed,  in  which  case  the  central  por- 
tion may  remain  frozen  after  the  external  layers  have  begun  to  cook, 
and  when  the  latter  are  thoroughly  roasted,  the  inside  may  still  be 
found  almost  raw.  Frozen  meat  loses  to  per  cent  of  its  nutritive 
Yalye  In  cooking. 
»9 
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V.  Refrigeration. — The  process  of  refrigeration  does  not  in- 
volve  the  actual  freezing  of  meat  or  vegetables,  but  implies  their 
preservation  in  chambers  at  a  temperature  which  is  maintained  but 
a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  This  causes  less  alteration 
in  flavour  than  freezing.  The  cold  is  artificially  generated,  and 
beef,  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  now  successfully  transported  for 
thousands  of  miles  in  refrigerator  cars  and  rooms  fitted  for  the 
purpose  on  steamboats. 

The  refrigerating  processes  applied  to  the  preservation  of  meat, 
etc.,  are  several.  In  most  of  them  the  actual  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  meat  is  maintained  by  cold  air  and  not  by  contact 
with  ice. 

One  method  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the  principle  that  com- 
pressed air  on  expanding  derives  the  energy  for  its  expansion  from 
heat,  which  it  abstracts  from  all  surrounding  bodies.  The  liberation 
of  strongly  compressed  air,  therefore,  produces  intense  local  cold  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  The  air  is  originally  compressed  by  a  force 
pump,  and  the  heat  which  is  developed  by  the  compression  is  re- 
moved by  a  circulating  stream  of  cold  water.  The  cooled  com- 
pressed air  is  then  liberated  with  the  effect  described.  Other 
apparatus  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  ice  machines,  which  are 
operated  by  evaporating  ammonia,  which  produces  extreme  cold. 

The  keeping  of  meat  by  refrigeration  is  rapidly  superseding  the 
canning  process  for  this  kind  of  food,  over  which  it  has  many  decided 
advantages.  Between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  all  the  mutton  eaten  in 
Great  Britain  is  brought  from  New  Zealan,d  and  the  River  Plate  in 
a  refrigerated  condition. 

Captain  Woodruff,  U.  S.  Army,  writes:  ** The  French  Govern- 
ment is  taking  the  initial  step  towards  applying  this  new  industry 
to  the  purposes  of  war.  They  have  succeeded  in  keeping  dressed 
beef  in  a  perfect  condition  for  three  or  four  months  with  the  present 
appliances. 

"  A  moment's  thought  will  show  what  a  revolution  this  matter  of 
cold  storage  can  make  in  military  practices.  It  will  obviate  all 
necessity  of  keeping*  live  cattle  near  the  army,  a  system  that  so 
often  results  in  diseased  animals  and  fatal  epidemics  among  the 
soldiers.  It  will  help  to  wipe  out  of  existence  all  the  salt  meats 
formerly  supplied,  and  will  thus  avoid  that  large  list  of  diseases  of 
stomach,  bowels,  and  nutrition  that  salt  meats  have  been  accused  of 
causing." 

VI.  Sterilisation. — By  sterilisation  of  food  is  meant  the  process 
of  rendering  it  germ-free  by  heat,  and  it  includes  the  preservation  of 
such  food  in  sterilised  vessels.  Practically  all  thoroughly  cooked 
food  is  for  the  time  being  "sterilised,"  and  overdone  meat  keeps 
longer    than    underdone   meat,   for    if  the   outer   layers   are  firmly 
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coag^ulated  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  boiling  or  roasting,  they  form 
an  envelope  which  is  less  pervious  to  the  atmospheric  air  and  germs 
(see  Cooking,  pages  240,  243). 

Canned  food  (see  below)  is  also  sterilised,  but  the  latter  term  is 
applied  chiefly  to  milk  which  has  been  treated  by  the  method  de- 
scribed on  page  73. 

VII.  Exclusion  of  Air- — Exclusion  of  air  from  contact  with 
food  is  accomplished  not  only  in  the  process  of  canning,  but  by  such 
means  as  varnishing  or  covering  it  with  substances  which  arc  com- 
paratively impermeable,  as  in  the  case  of  varnishing  eggs,  covering 
lish  with  oil.  or/<f//with  lard,  etc. 

Eggs  undergo  decomposition  from  the  entrance  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  and  germs  through  their  shells,  and  this  process  may  be 
prevented,  sometimes  for  several  years,  by  covering  fresh  eggs  with 
almost  any  substance  which  is  more  impermeable  than  their  shells, 
such  as  gum,  fat,  butter,  oil,  beeswax,  or  fresh  milk  of  lime.  The 
sawdust  or  salt  in  which  eggs  are  commonly  packed  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  insuring  safety  in  transportation  and  excluding  to 
some  degree  the  air.  Similarly  meat  may  be  pres^crvcd  by  coating  it 
with  paraffin,  gelatin,  collodion,  or  layers  of  powdered  charcoal  or 
of  lard  after  the  manner  of  potted  meals.  Beef  has  been  sent  in 
good  condition  from  Australia  to  England  by  merely  dipping  it  into 
hogsheads  of  melted  fat,  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  remain  after  the 
fat  cooled  and  solidified.  The  preservation  of  meats  in  air-tight 
skins,  like  sausages,  has  long  been  practised. 

When  food  is  preserved  by  any  of  these  methods  care  must  be 
exercised  to  have  it  perfectly  fresh  at  the  start  and  to  drive  off  by 
heal  or  otherwise  any  air  which  may  be  present  in  the  food  itself  or 
in  its  containing  vessel. 

Ctinnimg. — The  original  idea  of  the  preservation  of  foods  by  can- 
ning was  that  the  exclusion  of  air  was  the  sole  object  necessary  of 
accomplishment.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  many  putrefactive 
bacteria  are  anaerobic,  and  that  the  food  must  be  thoroughly  steril- 
ised before  the  can  is  closed.  This  should  be  done  by  heat,  but 
since  it  can  also  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  antiseptics,  the 
introduction  of  the  latter  is  practised  by  some  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturers to  the  detriment  of  the  public  health. 

The  process  of  canning  meat  or  vegetables  is  conducted  as  fol- 
lows: The  food  is  placed  in  clean  new  tin  cans,  filling  them  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  Lids  are  then  tightly  soldered  on  the  cans, 
leaving  a  minute  pinhole  opening  only  for  the  escape  of  air  and 
steanu  The  cans  arc  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  boiling  fluid,  such 
as  linc-ehloride  solution,  having  a  higher  boiling  point  than  the 
vater  within  the  cans.  The  latter  boils,  expels  at  first  air,  then 
steam*  and  thoroughly  cooks  the  food,  making  it  aseptic  by  killing 
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all  germs.    Before  the  cans  cool,  their  minute  openings  are  soldered, 
and  they  are  then  ready  for  storage. 

The  long  boiling  of  meat  in  this  manner  toughens  its  fibres  bf 
hardening  the  syntonin.  Such  meat  is  apparently  tender,  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  very  digestible  (Williams). 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  cooking  food  at  a  high  temperature 
in  order  to  exclude  the  air,  various  modifications  in  the  process  of 
canning  are  employed.  One  of  these — McCaH's — is  based  on  the 
disinfection  of  the  air  by  sodium  sulphite.  In  another  process  sul- 
phurous acid  and  nitrogen  are  used  to  replace  the  air. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  canned 
foods,  says,  in  an  instructive  report  on  Foods  and  Food  Adulter- 
ants, made  by  him  in  1893  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Bull.  No.  13,  Part  VIII): 

"  All  manner  of  food  is  canned,  and  that  at  prices  which  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  pockets.  Preserved  food  has  been 
a  great  democratic  factor,  and  has  nearly  obliterated  one  of  the 
old  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  poor  and  the  wealthy.  Vege- 
tables out  of  season  are  no  longer  a  luxury  of  the  rich.  ...  In  the 
American  grocery  pineapples  from  Singapore,  salmon  from  British 
Columbia,  fruit  from  California,  peas  from  France,  okra  from  Lousi- 
ana,  sweet  corn  from  New  York,  string  beans  from  Scotland,  mut- 
ton from  Australia,  sardines  from  Italy,  stand  side  by  side  on  the 
shelves." 

Much  light  is  thrown  by  Wiley  upon  the  economic  value  of  the 
substances  under  consideration  in  the  following  important  state- 
ments from  the  report  above  quoted  : 

"  The  quantity  of  dry  food  material  in  canned  goods  varies 
within  wide  limits.  It  is  very  low  in  such  vegetables  as  string 
beans,  asparagas,  etc.,  and  quite  high  in  such  materials  as  canned 
corn,  succotash,  and  other  bodies  of  that  description.  The  lowest 
percentage  of  dry  matter  in  string  beans  of  American  origin  was 
4.17.  In  other  words,  in  buying  one  hundred  pounds  of  such  ma- 
terial the  consumer  purchases  95.83  pounds  of  water. 

"The  price  of  the  packages  of  string  beans  [bought  in  open 
market]  varied  within  wide  limits,  depending  both  upon  the  size  of 
the  packages  and  the  labels  they  bore.  The  highest  price  paid  was 
thirty-five  cents,  and  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  package  was 
a  little  over  three  pounds.  The  lowest  price  paid  was  ten  cents,  and 
this  was  paid  in  many  instances.  The  highest  price  paid,  according 
to  the  percentage  of  dry  matter,  was  in  sample  10,928,  costing  thirty 
cents  and  containing  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  grammes  o( 
string  beans,  31.1  grammes  of  dry  matter,  and  94.37  per  cent  ol 
water.  The  price  of  the  dry  matter  in  this  package  was  nearly  one 
cent  per  gramme,  which  would  be  almost  five  dollars  per  pound 
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The  enormous  cost  of  food  in  canned  goods  is  illustrated  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  this  sample,  showing  in  a  striking  way  that  such 
food  materials  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  luxuries  or  condi- 
ments rather  than  as  nutrients  to  support  a  healthy  organism.  An 
expenditure  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  for  a  good  article  of  flour  or  meal 
will  procure  as  much  nutriment  for  a  family  as  the  investment  of 
three  or  four  dollars  in  canned  goods  would. 

"A  general  view  of  the  digestive  experiments  must  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  the  process  of  canning*  especially  when  preservatives 
are  employed,  such  as  salicylic  acid  and  sulphites^  tends  to  diminish 
the  digestibility  of  the  albuminoid  and  other  bodies.  The  low  per- 
centage of  digestible  albuminoids  will  be  remarked  with  some  degree 
of  astonishment  in  all  the  analytical  tables/' 

Of  the  dangers  of  poisoning  from  canned  foods  Wiley  says :  **  Veg- 
etables are  usually  canned  in  the  fresh  state,  and  if  they  are  in  any 
degree  spoiled  at  the  time  the  fact  is  usually  conspicuously  evident 
lo  the  taste,  so  that  the  canner  cannot  afford  to  use  them.  Bacterial 
action  seldom  occurs  in  the  can  without  bursting  it  or  rendering  it 
onsalable.  Ptomaines  may,  however,  develop  where  the  canned  food 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  after  opening,  though  even  then 
this  is  unlikely  in  the  case  of  preserved  vegetables. 

**  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  principal  risks  to  health  which 
may  arise  from  the  use  of  canned  goods  are  those  due  to  the  use  of 
preservatives,  or  to  the  presence  of  the  heavy  metals — copper,  tin, 
lead,  and  zinc.  .  .  ,  In  this  country  there  is  no  restriction  whatever 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  tin  employed,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
the  tin  of  some  of  the  cans  has  been  found  to  contain  as  high  as  12 
per  cent  of  lead.  .  ,  .  The  analyses  of  numerous  samples  of  solder 
employed  show  that  it  contains  fully  50  per  cent  of  lead.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  is  no  care  taken  to  prevent  the  solder  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  can.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  care- 
fully  examine  the  contents  of  a  can  without  linding  pellets  of  solder 
somewhere  therein. 

**  Another  great  source  of  danger  from  lead  has  been  disclosed  by 
the  analytical  work,  viz,,  in  the  use  of  glass  vessels  closed  with  lead 
tops  or  with  rubber  pads,  in  which  sulphate  of  lead  is  found  to  exist" 

The  frequency  of  poisoning  by  eating  canned  lobster,  crabs,  or 
shellfish  is  due  mainly  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  decompose 
and  develop  ptomaines  after  the  can  has  been  opened.  The  contents 
of  such  a  can  partially  used  should  not  be  kept  until  the  next  day, 

Vlir  Antiseptic  and  Preservative  Substances.— A  long  list 
of  chemical  substances  have  been  used  from  time  to  time  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  food,  but  most  of  them  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
safer  process  of  canning,  refrigeration,  etc. 

The  use  of  various  antiseptic  or  preservative  fluids  is  designed  to 
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prevent  the  activity  of  germs  and  fermentation.  Sugar,  like  salt,  is 
strong  solution  possesses  decided  antiseptic  powers,  and  hence  the 
employment  of  strong  sirups  for  the  preservation  of  fruits,  and  of 
sugar  itself  in  making  candied  fruits.  Other  harmless  preservative 
materials  which  are  added  are  oils,  chiefly  serviceable  for  keeping 
fish,  and  vinegar  and  spirits  of  wine  for  pickling  such  products  as 
chilies,  tarragon,  and  shallot. 

Vinegar  is  used  to  preserve  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  sea  food, 
as  well  as  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  and  other  vegetables,  as  .** pickles.'* 
Spices,  mustard,  and  similar  condiments  are  usually  added. 

"  Soused  "  fish,  such  as  mackerel,  are  immersed  in  mixtures  of  cider 
vinegar  flavoured  with  cloves,  nutmeg,  parsley,  bay,  onions,  etc 
After  being  "  soused  "  once  or  twice  the  food  is  heated  in  the  fluid  to 
140°  F.,  flavouring  substances  are  added,  such  as  Worcestershire 
sauce,  extract  of  anchovy,  and  lemons,  and  the  whole  is  put  in  air- 
tight jars  (Clark). 

Among  the  materials  sometimes  employed  for  preserving  foods 
may  be  mentioned  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  (sulphurous  acid), 
acetic  acid,  weak  carbolic  acid,  bisulphite  of  calcium,  and  the  injec- 
tion into  the  blood  vessels  of  meat  of  alum,  chloride  of  aluminum,  etc 
Borax,  boric  and  salicylic  acids,  and  other  materials  have  been  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  preservation  of  milk,  beer,  meats,  eta 

A  new  method  of  meat  preservation  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jones  in  England.  It  consists  of  injecting  the  animal  the  moment 
after  it  is  killed  with  a  solution  of  borax,  which  is  so  uniformly  dis- 
tributed through  the  circulation  to  all  the  fibres  of  the  meat  that  but 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  antiseptic  need  be  employed. 

Glycerin  has  been  used  as  a  preservative,  but  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  any  quantity  on  account  of  its  aperient  action.  Carbonate 
of  soda  and  sugar  added  to  milk  will  preserve  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  (Yeo). 

It  is  true  of  practically  all  of  these  latter  substances  that  food 
preserved  by  them  if  used  in  excess  or  for  any  length  of  time  is  apt 
to  endanger  the  normal  digestive  functions,  besides  being  somewhat 
less  nutritious  and  more  tasteless  than  other  preparations.  The  use 
of  many  of  them  has  been  suppressed  by  law  on  account  of  their 
injurious  properties,  and  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid  to  beer,  milk, 
and  other  forms  of  animal  food  is  everywhere  condemned. 

Substitutes  for  Food. 

Men  are  often  placed  under  conditions  in  which,  from  poverty  or 
exposure,  sufficient  quantities  of  food  cannot  be  obtained.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  craving  of  hunger  may  be  diminished  and 
the  actual  tissue  waste  may  be  retarded  by  the  substitution  of  cer- 
tain mild  stimulants  and   beverages.     Tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  all 
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|>os5es5  moderate  action  in  this  respect,  and  alcohol,  under  such 
condjtions,  is  both  a  stimulant  and  a  food.  The  natives  of  various 
barbarous  or  semrcivilised  countries,  while  performing  long  feats 
of  marching,  being  often  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  food  with  regu- 
larity, make  use  of  a  variety  of  different  substances  for  the  purpose 
above  indicated.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  betel  nut,  kola 
not,  Siberian  fungus,  the  cocoa  leaf,  and  pepperwort,  which  are 
chewed  from  time  to  time;  hasheesh  and  opium,  which  arc  both 
eaten  and  smoked;  mat^^  and  various  forms  of  alcoholic  fermented 
drinks.  All  these  substances  are  used  to  enable  men  to  prolong 
periods  of  fasting. 

Quantity  of  Food  Required. 

The  quantity  of  food  required  to  maintain  the  body  in  vigour  de- 
pends upon  the  following  conditions  : 

I,  External  temperature.  2.  Climate  and  season.  3.  Clothing. 
4,  Occupation^  work,  and  exercise.  5.  The  state  of  individual 
health.     6.  Age.     7.  Sex. 

In  civilised  communities,  where  cooking  is  a  fine  art»  the  number 
and  variety  of  food  preparations  is  so  great  that  the  appetite  is 
often  stimulated  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  system,  and  conse- 
quently more  food  is  eaten  than  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  maintain 
the  best  standard  of  bodily  health  and  vigour. 

Persons  in  this  country  who  live  in  comfortable  circumstances 
often  eat  a  dozen  or  fifteen  ounces  of  solid  food  at  breakfast,  and 
again  at  luncheon^  and  perhaps  thirty  ounces  more  at  dinner,  making 
a  total  of,  say,  fifty-five  or  sixty  ounces,  to  which  arc  added  only 
fifty  or  fifty-five  ounces  of  fluids.  This  is  about  a  third  more  than 
the  amount  of  solids  actually  needed,  forty  ounces  of  solid  food 
(which  equals  twenty*three  ounces  of  water-free  food)  being  a  fair 
average  for  the  daily  necessities  of  most  persons,  one  fourth  of  which 
should  be  animal  and  three  fourths  vegetable  food.  They  eat  too 
much  and  drink  too  little  fluid  in  proportion  (see  Water,  page  15). 

Glutt0ny  results  in  overdevelopment  and  overwork  of  the  digest- 
ive apparatus.  The  stomach  and  bowels  become  enlarged,  the  liver 
is  engorged,  and  a  predisposition  is  established  to  degenerative 
changes,  fatty  heart,  etc,  (see  Overeating). 

The  most  northern  Eskimos,  for  example,  who  often  eat  but  one 
meal  a  day  and  then  gorge  themselves  with  tough  meal,  develop  big 
jaws  and  distended  abdomens  (Cooke).  Hayes  described  Eskimos 
who  ate  daily  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  food,  about  one  third 
of  which  was  fat,  and  the  rest  mostly  meat;  and  Captain  Hall,  when 
oei  his  arctic  expedition^  declares  that  he  saw  a  native  consume 
twenty  pounds  of  raw  meat  and  drink  a  quart  of  train  oil  within 
twenty-four  hours. 
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It  is  stated  by  competent  students  of  dietetics  that  more  disease 
arises  from  abuse  of  food  in  regard  to  both  quantity  and  quality  than 
from  abuse  of  drink. 

Sir  H.  Thompson  says  (Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity): 
**  More  mischief  in  the  form  of  actual  disease,  of  impaired  vigour, 
and  of  shortened  life  accrues  to  civilised  man,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served in  our  own  country  and  throughout  western  and  central  Eu- 
rope, from  erroneous  habits  in  eating  than  from  the  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  drink,  considerable  as  I  know  the  evil  of  that  to  be." 

1.  The  external  temperature  increases  the  rate  of  oxidation  pro- 
cesses in  the  body  as  it  becomes  colder  by  stimulating  the  respira- 
tion and  circulation,  and  there  is  a  consequent  increased  demand  for 
food. 

2.  Climate  and  season  influence  the  quantity  of  food  eaten. 
Cold,  bracing  atmosphere  stimulates  the  appetite,  tempts  one  to 
exercise  vigorously,  and  hence  demands  a  larger  consumption  of 
fuel  or  food.  A  hot  climate  or  season,  with  enervating,  moist  air, 
disposes  man  to  languor  and  inactivity,  and  diminishes  the  appetite 
as  well  as  the  need  for  food. 

3.  Abundant  clothing  in  a  cold  climate  conserves  the  body  heat, 
and  less  food  is  therefore  required  to  maintain  life  than  if  the  body 
is  but  scantily  clad. 

4.  Exercise  and  muscular  work  also  promote  oxidation  in  the 
tissues  and  augment  waste  production  from  the  muscles.  This 
waste  must  be  replaced,  and  energy  must  be  supplied  for  work  by 
additional  consumption  of  food.  Outdoor  work  demands  more  food 
than  indoor  work,  and  mental  labour  less  than  physical.  Where 
men  are  fed  upon  a  carefully  regulated  diet — as  in  prisons — it  is 
found  that  those  who  are  performing  hard  labour  require  about  one 
fifth  more  solid  food  than  the  others.  The  hard-labour  prison  diet- 
ary in  England  comprises  fifty  ounces  of  solid  food,  chiefly  bread 
and  vegetables  (see  Diet  in  Prisons). 

5.  The  state  of  health  of  the  individual  greatly  modifies  the 
amount  of  food  required  both  indirectly,  through  influencing  exer- 
cise and  work,  and  directly,  by  the  local  condition  of  the  digestive 
system. 

Feeble  and  inactive  persons  may  live  on  a  third  or  less  of  the 
ordinary  ration.  Patients  having  chronic,  purulent  discharges,  such 
as  come  from  old  sinuses,  empyema,  and  tubercular  abscesses,  need 
large  quantities  of  food — if  they  can  digest  it — to  maintain  their 
strength  against  the  constant  drain  on  their  systems. 

The  nursing  mother  should  have  abundant  food,  for  she  must 
eat  for  two. 

6.  The  age  of  the  individual  not  only  modifies  the  absolute 
amount  of  food  required,  but  also  the  relative  quantity  in  proportion 
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to  body  weight  In  the  first  year  of  life  the  infant  grows  six  or 
eight  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  it  should  weigh 
two  or  three  times  as  much  again  as  at  birth.  This  rapid  growth 
necessitates  a  relatively  larger  consumption  of  food  than  at  any 
other  period  of  life»  and  hence  the  child  is  fed  at  first  once  every 
two  hours,  and  later  every  three  hours.  During  the  second  year  the 
proportionate  growth  is  half  that  of  the  first  year»  and  during  the 
third  year  it  is  one  third  that  of  the  first.  After  the  third  year  the 
weight  and  growth  increase  more  uniformly,  but  the  child  must  still 
have  a  large  relative  quantity  of  food,  a  great  proportion  of  which 
must  be  tissue-forming— i,  e.,  nitrogenous. 

In  infant  feeding  in  the  earlier  months  of  life  it  is  advisable  to 
weigh  the  child  frequently  and  measure  all  rts  nourishment,  in  order 
that  a  definite  ratio  may  be  maintained  between  growth  and  food 
consumption. 

A  child  of  ten  years  requires  half  as  much  food,  and  one  of  four- 
teen years  about  as  much  as  a  grown  woman.  The  rapidly  growing, 
active  boy  often  eats  more  animal  food  than  the  adult,  and  the 
middle*aged  man  eats  more  than  the  aged,  A  man  of  seventy  years 
may  preserve  good  health  on  a  quantity  of  food  which  would  soon 
starve  his  grandson. 

7.  Sex  influences  to  a  considerable  extent  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  totally  different  habits 
of  life.  There  are  many  women  who  eat  as  much  as  men,  but  the 
majority  require  less  food,  even  when  doing  the  same  work.  Under 
equal  conditions  in  penal  institutions  men  require  about  one  fifth 
more  solid  food  than  women.  Female  factory  operatives  eat  from 
one  tenth  to  one  fifth  less  food  than  men, 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards,  as  the  result  of  observations  (Food  as  a 
Factor  in  Student  Life)  upon  130  young  women  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  whose  average  weight  was  120  pounds^  gives  the 
following  table  of  food  consumption  in  grammes /^r  diim  : 

Proteid I»0 

Fat 1 6t 

Carbobydraie» , ,  ^ 4^^ 

Total .,♦..,,.  659 

Potential  energy  In  calorics  ....,.,.,, , 3,383 

Women,  on  the  average,  weigh  less  than  men,  take  less  exercise, 
work  less,  and  live  less  in  the  open  air,  and  hence  require  less  food. 
As  a  consequence  of  their  habits  of  life  they  arc  more  liable  to  dys- 
pepsia and  constipation,  which  are  also  factors  in  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  their  food  below  the  standards  for  men.  There  are  naturally 
many  exceptions  to  all  these  general  statements. 

It  is  ordinarily  impossible  or  impracticable  to  definitely  weigh  the 
food  for  individual  consumption,  but  where  large  numbers  of  men 
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are  being  fed  by  contract  in  institutions,  or  as  sailors  or  soldiers,  or 
on  exploring  expeditions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  estimate  carefully 
the  quantity  of  food  required /^r  diem  to  maintain  normal  health  and 
vigour.  To  facilitate  such  estimates,  tables  have  been  carefully  com- 
puted based  upon  the  nutrient  value  of  different  foods. 

Quite  exceptionally,  persons  are  observed  who  subsist  in  good 
health  upon  an  abnormally  small  quantity  of  food.  They  usually  do 
but  little  work,  and  they  are  often,  but  not  always,  advanced  in 
years  (see  Food  in  Old  Age,  page  285). 

Fothergill  referred  to  the  case  of  one  Wood,  a  miller  of  Billericay, 
who  for  eighteen  years  subsisted  solely  upon  a  daily  allowance  of 
sixteen  ounces  of  flour,  which  he  ate  as  sea  biscuit  made  into  a  pud- 
ding. By  this  diet  he  reduced  his  figure  from  extreme  corpulency  to 
normal  size,  and  maintained  good  bodily  vigour.   . 

In  the  preparation  of  food  to  be  eaten  it  is  customary  to  allow  10 
per  cent  of  waste  in  calculating  the  gross  quantity  for  dietaries  of 
institutions,  army  rations,  etc.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards  found  that 
this  percentage  is  somewhat  too  low. 

In  computrng  the  quantity  of  food  needed  for  daily  consumption 
its  composition  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  estimates  of  diflfcr- 
ent  authors  vary  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  necessary  quantity  of 
different  kinds  of  food  in  a  mixed  diet,  but  notwithstanding  this 
there  is  a  general  correspondence  between  them.  The  chief  dis- 
crepancy concerns  the  amount  of  fat  to  be  eaten,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  tables  that,  as  a  rule,  when  the  fat  is  cut 
down  the  carbohydrate  estimate  is  correspondingly  increased. 


Standard  Daily  Diet  for  an  Adult  Male  at  Ordinary  Work, 

Computed  in  grammes. 


Mole- 
schott. 

Pettenkofer 
and  Voit. 

Ranlcc 

Play- 
faif. 

Foster. 

Lan. 
dois. 

Dujanfiii. 
Bcauiaetx. 

Albuminates 

130 
84 

404 
30 

648 

137 

"7 

352 

30 

636^ 

100 

ICO 

240 

25 

119 
530 

133 

95 

422 

120 
330 

124 
55 

430 

Fats 

Carbohydrates 

Salts 

Total  water-free  food. . . 

465 

700 

650 

540 

609 

Healthy  Adult  Man,  Abundant  Diet  and  Rest  (Bauer). 

Taken  in. 

Stored  up. 

Albumin 

137 
"7 
352 

137 

52 

352 

Fat 

65 

Carbohydrates 
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Am  Jdtal  Ration  of  Solid  Food  (Mrs,  E.  H.  Richards). 
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JUlOtrWT, 

ntOTXID. 

FAT,             1    CARBOHYDaATOw 

CalDrkft. 

farms. 

0». 

GriBA. 

0^ 

Grau.       O2,         Grma. 

Ot. 

Brtad 

453*6 

236.8 

326.8 

28.3 

113. 4 
453*6 
28.3 
14.17 

16 

a 

8 

I 

4 

16 

31.75 

34.02 

13.52 

6,60 

3.63 

X8.t4 
0.14 

I.30 

0.44 
0,33 
0.13 
0.64 

2.26    rk  nA  1    se^   sS 

4.04 

o'ii 

0.17 
3.20 
0.96 

1,206,82 

Meat 

11.34 
3.04 
7.50 
4.42 

18. 141 

0  do            -    - 

243  72 
70.01 

135*42 

75.55 

613.31 

112.17 

118.63 

Oysicn 

Breakfast  cocoa. 
Milk 

0.07 
0.26 
0.16 
0.64 

9.60 

4.88 
90.72 
a7-36 

Hrotni  •  p  ,  •  ■  ^  I  »  1 

Sugar, 

Butter. 

Total 

.,. 

X06.80 



57*g7 

.... 

389.84 

— 

2,574.60 

An  Id^ai  Ration  of  Liquid  Food  (Mrs.  E,  H.  Richards), 


Matsrial. 


Beef  broth  or  con^pmmi^ 

To  which   has  been   added   one 

large  cgg»  minus  shell 

Dried  fruit  soup. ,,.... 

Lemon  jelly. 

VVbole  milk 

Rice  or  arrowroot . . , 

Grape  sugar,  or  some  one  of  the 

prepared  foods  (dry).. 

Total 


Amouilt. 


I  pint. 


I  quart. 
f  pint. 
I  quart. 

3  or.  (dry). 

4  o».  (dry). 


2'5quartito 
3.0  quarts* 


Protdd. 


Gr^mmti. 

30-5 

7.1 


25 


76.9 


Fat. 


0.5 
6.8 


43.6 


Cvbo- 
bydratca. 


Gramme*. 


333.7 


Caloritt. 


88.70 

91.67 

410.00 

77  90 
651.00 
304.11 

4»>.»5 


a.043.63 


♦  According  to  how  the  rice  ia  given. 
A  Onnmon  fmva/id  Ration  too  Law  in  Proteid  (Mrs.  £.  H.  Richards). 


%  pint  of  beef  broth  or  c&mommi 

I  pint  of  dried  fruit  soup. 

S  pint  of  lemon  whey. 

t  pint  of  Imperial  Granum,  containing  3  < 

^  quarts  of  liquid.    Total 


F*%i4aiin  ij 

F»L 

liydnta. 

Crmmmn 
20.5 

Grmmmri* 
0.5 

31.5 

GrmmwWM* 

50 
79 
64 

«7.S 

22.4 

193 

Caloficm, 


M09,4 


A  Ration  Rick  in  Proieid--^fitr  Acui£  I>£seas€  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards). 


MATSaiAl.. 


Bread 

Meat. 

Milk  without  cream.. ......... 

Coffee  or  tea  with  cream 

Butte! 

Sucar 

Lest  10  per  cent  for  indigestibility 
Total 


Grwu. 
453.6 
453.6 
453.6 
453.6 

14.17 
56.7 


Grmmmn. 

31  75 

64.04 

39,02 

4.60 

0.14 


139.55 

12  95 


ti6.6o 


Fat. 


Grmmmei, 
3.26 
22.68 
18.00 

3**5 
12.27 


59.6a 


Carbo. 
tijrdratca. 


Grummtt, 

257.38 


54-73 


359.14 
35  ai 


316.93 


CaJonca. 


1,205.81 
487.62 
444.48 
53.43 
118.63 
224. 35 

3,746.13 
374.61 


a.534.31 
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Table  compiled  by  Mrs.  E,  H,  Richards  and  Miss  Marian  Talbot. 

One  day's  food,  March  17th,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  calculated  to  detennine 
the  amounts  and  proportions  of  the  various  constituents  and  their  comparison  with  the 
general  average. 


Pounds. 

Percent 
proteid. 

Percent 
fat. 

Percent 
carbo- 
hydrate. 

Pooodn 

proceid 

nec 

Pounds 
fatnet^ 

Poonds 

carbo- 

hydnte 

net. 

Calo. 
no. 

50.0 
90.0 
45.0 

4.0 
77.0 

3.0 

192.0 

13.0 

15.0 

15.0 

6.0 

Stew  and  cold  meat. 

White  potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Dried  beef. 

21.0 
1.8 

1.5 
34.0 

"5 

1.3 
3.5 
3.0 

2.0 

8.0 
0.2 
0.4 

7.5 
1.8 

3.7 
12.0 
83.0 

26.0 

70.0 

83.0 

4.7 

3.0 

0.5 

96.5 

65.0 

II. 0 

19.7 

10.5 
1.6 
0.7 
1.4 
8.9 

4.0 

0.18 

0.2 

0.3 

1.4 

17.2 
II. 7 

Flour  and  grain 

Tapioca 

53.9 
2.5 
9.0 
0.4 

Mik 

6.8 
0.4 
0.3 

7.1 

1.6 

12.5 

Cream 

Butter 

Sufirar 

14.5        

J..O       

Prunes 

3.5 
I.O 

4.85 
12.5 

20.0 
19.0 

15.0 



12.0 

15.0 

5.0 

22.0 

0.2 

9.0 

Oranges,  less  20  per 
cent  waste 

Bananas,  less  50  per 
cent  waste 

Egors 

0.8 
5.0 

50.0 

7.2 
41.0 
26.0 

1.3 
0.9 
8.2 
5.0 
2.1 

* "  0.8  " ' 
6.2 
1.3 
3.1 

Lamb 

Turkey 

14.0 

Steak 

657.2 
76.0 

48.3 
7.9 

38.68 
2.06 

119. 0 
23.6 

(Less   turkey,   lamb, 
and  bread  left  over) 

Divided  by  130 

581.2 

40.4 

36.62 

oe.j.       

2.# 

2.953 

4.4 

Per  person,  nutrients. 

0.310 
Grammet. 
126.5 

0.281 
Gramme*. 
II4.7 

0.733 
Gramwut,\ 
332.0      1 

Daily  average  for  the 
6  months,  nutrients 

108.0 

102.0 

381.0 

Average  Daily  Dietary  for  an  Adult  Man  (Dujardin-Beaumetz). 

Albuminates 124  grammes. 

Carbohydrates 430         " 

Fat 55 

This  would  correspond  with  a  bread-and-meat  ration  of — 

White  bread 819  grammes  (about  28  ox.). 

Meat 259        "         (about  9  or.). 

As  a  fair  average  for  computation  it  may  be  said  that  300  grains 
of  nitrogen  and  4,800  grains  of  carbon  are  daily  required. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  nitrogen  necessary  for  the  system  from  a 
diet  composed  exclusively  of  starchy  food — as,  for  example,  pota- 
toes— it  would  be  necessary  to  eat  ten  pounds.     If  bread  alone  is 
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eaten,  four  pounds  would  be  required,  and  this  contains  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  carbon  needed.  About  fifteen  pounds  of  cab- 
bage would  have  to  be  eaten  for  the  same  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  obtain  sufficient  carbon  from  an  exclusive  meat  diet  at  least 
six  pounds  of  beef  roust  be  consumed.  If  eggs  were  used  exclusively, 
about  iwenty-three  pounds  would  have  to  be  eaten. 

The  following  diagram  was  kindly  furnished  me  for  reproduction 
by  Mrs,  Ellen  H.  Richards,  with  the  remark  that  it  gives  **only  an 
approximate  statement  of  observed  facts  ": 


V«»rm  of  ag« 

i        1        B      12      Jfi      SO      3il      2)      ^»      36     41J       44      iS       sa      5fi      00     a      ^A      T 

t    ; 
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WD 

40 

rs 

J 

X 

!:^ 

\i 
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^ 

Si^ 

y 

% 
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/ 

V, 

N 

1 

X 
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T 
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I 

\j 

7 
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«^ 

9 

^ 

^^ 

■— 
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^ 

— 

|M 

Y 

ed 

r^ 

" 

— 

— 1 
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.^ 
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JO 

The  following  table  from  Landois  and  Stirling  is  arranged  to 
show  the  total  quantity  of  each  single  food  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  eat  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  proteids  on  the  one  hand 
(column  A)  and  the  requisite  carbohydrates  on  the  other  (column  B). 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  these  authors  estimate  the  necessary 
daily  amount  of  carbohydrates  at  448  grammes  and  the  necessary 
proteids  at  130  grammes  : 


Rice 

Wheal  bread 

l^nrib 

P«».. 

Ecg»., .....* 
Rve  bread... 

Cheese 

Potatoes., , . . 
Ucef 


2,569  gramme 
1444 


572  gTammes* 
625 
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If  a  man  doing  hard  labour  were  to  attempt  to  live  upon  milk 
alone  he  would  require  fully  ten  pints  a  day  to  obtain  the  carbon 
necessary.  Either  of  these  quantities  of  food  constitutes  an  exces- 
sive bulk  and  greatly  overtaxes  the  digestive  system.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  wholly  impossible  for  most  people  to  eat  meals  of  this 
character.  The  food  would  be  too  heavy  ;  it  would  take  too  long  a 
time  to  consume  it,  and  it  would  be  too  monotonous.  It  becomes 
absolutely  essential,  therefore,  for  man  to  so  regulate  the  composi- 
tion of  his  diet  as  to  properly  balance  its  essential  chemical  ele- 
ments. This  balance  is  best  secured  by  a  diet  in  which  nitrogen 
bears  the  relation  to  carbon  of  i  to  3.5  or  4.  In  bread  the  propor- 
tion of  carbon  to  nitrogen  is  3.0  to  i,  and  in  meat  it  is  reversed,  and 
stands  i  to  3.5. 

It  is  also  more  economical  for  the  workingman  to  have  fats  and 
sugar  in  his  diet  and  not  to  live  exclusively  on  meat.  The  con- 
tractor soon  learns  that  ill-fed  men  do  poor  and  insufficient  work. 
The  force  must  be  developed  out  of  the  latent  energy  of  matter 
whether  bricks  are  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  a  building  by  a  man  or 
a  hoisting  machine.  The  carbon  of  coal  is  oxidised  to  develop  force 
for  lifting  through  the  engine.  The  carbon  in  all  the  forms  of  fats, 
starches,  and  sugars  is  utilised  in  the  body  of  man  to  enable  him  to 
do  the  same  work.  The  labourer  does  right  therefore  when  he  eats 
bacon  with  his  cabbage  and  treacle  with  his  oatmeal.  There  is  one 
fallacy  in  the  above  comparison  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  which 
is  that  the  more  fuel  the  machine  consumes,  the  more  work  it  does; 
this  applies  to  man  only  within  narrow  limits,  and  too  large  a  quan- 
tity of  food  promptly  brings  him  into  trouble  with  his  digestive 
organs  (see  Overeating). 

The  amount  of  nutrient  material  required  per  diem  by  a  healthy 
adult  male  doing  moderate  manual  labour  is  summed  up  as  follows: 


Volt. 

Atwater. 

Protein 

118  grammes. 

56    " 

500        " 

125  grammes. 
125        " 
450        " 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 

This  proportion  is  represented  by  Billings  as  follow 
Lean  meat 

.  20  oances. 
.  22      " 
.   10      " 

Bread 

rolatt>cs ... 

Three  or  four  cups  of  coffee. 

According  to  Chambers,  the  average  adult  at  ordinary  labour 
obtains  enough  food  in  a  day  if  he  eats  one  pound  of  meat  and  two 
pounds  of  bread  or  its  equivalent,  provided  no  peculiarities  of  size, 
health,  or  climate  are  to  be  accounted  for. 
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Moleschott  estimates  the  daily  quantity  of  food  required  cxclu- 

t  of  water — i.  e,,  "dry  food" — at  23  ounces,  one  fifth  of  which 
should  be  protein.  The  average  amount  of  water  contained  in  the 
food  of  a  mixed  diet  may  be  estimated  at  about  45  or  50  per  ccnt» 
although  it  may  reach  60  per  cent.  Therefore  the  23  ounces  of  dry 
food  is  the  equivalent  of  46  or  48  ounces  of  food  as  ordinarily  eaten. 
The  average  percentage  of  water  in  bread  is  37  per  cent ;  in  coolted 
meat,  54  per  cent;  in  vegetables,  70  per  cent  or  more  (Letheby). 

*•  Assuming  the  average  to  be  23  water-free  ounces  daily  and  the 
mean  weight  to  be  150  pounds,  the  body  receives  y^  of  its  own 
weight  in  water-free  solids.  The  range  in  different  persons  is  */^  to 
y^  of  the  body  weight  "  (Parkes), 

This  problem  may  be  differently  stated^  reckoning  in  the  water 
with  the  solid  food  as  follows: 

A  robust  man  weighing  144  pounds  may  consume  */^  of  his  body 
weight,  or  6  pounds,  in  nourishment  prr  diem^  divided  as  follows; 

Inorganic  food,  water,  and  salts,  3.5  pounds. 

Organic  food  (animal  food,  i  pound;  vegetable  food,  1.5  pound), 
3.5  pounds. 

It  is  usually  better,  unless  active  exercise  is  being  taken,  to  eat  a 
Htllc  less  meat  and  more  vegetable  food,  as  previously  stated,  and 
to  drink  a  little  more  Huid. 

The  average  amount  of  dry  food  by  weight  required  for  breakfast 
may  be  put  at  8  ounces,  for  luncheon  6  ounces,  for  dinner  9  ounces. 
The  **  middle  diet  '*  at  Guy^s  Hospital,  which  is  supplied  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  patients,  furnishes  29.5  ounces  of  solid  food  ptr  diem 
in  addition  to  liquids.  Of  course  such  persons  are  taking  no  active 
exercise.  This  is  equivalent  to  17  ounces  of  dry  or  water-free  food. 
It  consists  of  4  ounces  of  meat  (cooked),  12  ounces  of  bread,  8  ounces 
of  potatoes.  1  ounce  of  butter,  0.75  ounce  of  sugar,  0.25  ounce  of  tea, 
and  2.5  ounces  of  milk. 

Nitrogenous  material  should  constitute '*  one  fifth  of  the  water- 
free  food,  or  from  4  to  5  ounces  for  active  life.  The  ordinary  meat 
ration  for  soldiers  is  12  ounces /^r  diem^  of  which  20  per  cent,  or  2.4 
ounces,  is  deducted  for  waste  of  bone,  tendon,  etc.  For  inactive  Iife» 
from  3  to  3.5  ounces  "  (Pavy).  This  diet  will  completely  replace  the 
nitrogen  eliminated  from  the  body.  **  Two  pounds  of  bread  and  three 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  uncooked  beef  contain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
right  proportion  of  carbon  and  nitrogen."  This  makes  44  ounces  of 
solid  food.     VVater-free  meat  contains  about  0.20  per  cent  nitrogen. 

Fat  added  to  the  daily  diet  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  ounce 
of  butter  not  only  supplies  necessary  force  and  tissue  elements,  but 
acts  favourably  in  promoting  the  proper  assimilation  of  the  other 
classes  of  food  and  diminishing  to  a  great  extent  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  tissues.     The  scrofulous  diathesis  has  been  attributed  in  great 
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part  to  an  insufficient  quantity  of  fatty  food.  With  active  work,  es- 
pecially in  a  cold  atmosphere,  more  than  double  this  amount  is  con- 
sumed with  advantage,  and  even  2.5  ounces  form  an  average  allow- 
ance for  many  classes  of  workmen. 

The  carbohydrates  are  required  in  quantities  between  14  and  22 
ounces,  their  main  use  being  to  convey  energy  for  heat  and  mechan- 
ical work. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  matter  for  daily  use  varies  from  0.5  to  i 
ounce.  This  quantity  is  less  affected  by  conditions  of  temperature 
and  exercise  than  are  other  food  constituents.  Chaumont  estimates 
that  a  man  of  150  pounds  can  do  an  average  day's  work  upon  a  diet 
of  albuminoids,  4.5  ounces;  fats,  3.75  ounces;  carbohydrates,  18 
ounces;  and  salts,  r/„  ounce.  These  estimates  are  of  water-free 
constituents. 

Water. — The  amount  of  water  drunk /^r  diem  is  usually  less  than 
should  be  taken.  Many  persons  believe  that  it  is  injurious  to  drink 
much  fluid  with  their  meals  and  forget  to  take  any  between,  and 
as  a  result  not  enough  water  is  consumed  to  thoroughly  dissolve  and 
eliminate  the  waste  matter  of  the  system.  The  average  quantity  of 
urine  voided  is  52  ounces,  10  ounces  more  are  lost  from  the  surface  of 
the  lungs,  and  18  ounces  from  the  skin.  This  total  of  80  ounces 
must  be  daily  replaced  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 
The  solid  food  of  a  mixed  diet  has  been  shown  above  to  contain  on  the 
average  50  or  60  per  cent  of  water,  so  that  about  25  ounces  of  water 
are  taken  into  the  system  daily  as  an  integral  part  of  the  food.  In 
addition,  at  least  55  ounces  or  more  should  be  drunk  either  as  plain 
water  or  in  various  beverages. 

Another  way  of  stating  the  above  facts  is  that  the  average  quan- 
tity of  solid  food  (not  water-free)  which  is  required  by  adults  is  be- 
tween 40  and  45  ounces  per  diem,  and  the  total  amount  of  food,  in- 
cluding all  fluids,  should  be  from  95  to  120  ounces,  of  which  three 
fifths  or  four  fifths  is  composed  of  water,  and  the  remaining  one  or 
two  fifths  of  water-free  substance.  These  estimates  are  only  intended 
for  general  application,  and  there  are  necessarily  many  exceptions. 

The  ratio  of  solid  to  liquid  food  varies  in  health  with  the  greater 
or  less  preponderance  of  fluids,  the  solid  being  more  constant.  It  is 
commonly  nearly  i  to  2,  but  many  persons  reduce  it  to  i  to  1.5,  or 
even  i  to  i. 

Muscular  exertion  demands  an  increase  in  both  solid  and  fluid 
food,  but  the  former  is  more  essential  than  the  latter,  if  the  exertion 
be  prolonged. 

When  a  man  does  increasing  work,  unless  his  food  be  propoition- 
ately  increased,  he  begins  to  consume  his  own  tissues  until  their  loss 
so  weakens  him  that  he  is  obliged  to  desist  from  a  part,  at  least,  of 
his  labour.     Should  the  disproportion  between  output  and  income 
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continue^  he  becomes  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  liable  to  the  inroads  of 
disease  in  various  forms — especially  to  the  influences  of  cold  and  of 
zymotic  diseases. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  each  twenty-four  hours  a  man  of  normal 
health  and  physique  absorbs,  including  the  respiratory  oxygen  and 
water,  about  7*25  pounds  of  material^  which  he  eliminates  in  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  waste,  about  three  fifths  of  which  is  water. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  determining  the  proper  amount  of  food 
10  sustain  a  man  in  good  health  is  derived  from  a  study  of  the  ex- 
periences of  arctic  explorers.  Their  men  are  subjected  to  great 
hardships  and  feats  of  endurance,  as  well  as  to  intense  cold.  From 
the  nature  of  the  expeditions  no  superfluous  food  can  be  carried,  and 
yel  the  chief  factor  in  success  is  the  maintenance  of  good  bodily 
vigour.  For  these  reasons  the  rations  for  arctic  travellers  have 
been  most  carefully  established,  and  a  brief  review  of  them  will 
throw  much  light  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

The  Peary  expedition  to  the  north  pole  in  18S7  used  19  ounces  of 
solid  food  as  the  ration  for  the  sledging  expedition,  but  this  soon 
proved  to  be  inadequate  in  the  cold  of  the  arctic  regions.  Dr,  Ray 
used  29  ounces,  which  also  proved  insufficient,  and  later  34  ounces  of 
solid  food.  Various  other  expeditions  have  used  32  ounces  of  solid 
food,  consisting  wholly  of  pemmican,  which  has  been  sufliicient. 

Molintock,  another  arctic  sledge  traveller,  used  40  to  48- ounces 
of  food  daily.  Captain  Neary*s  expedition  used  38  ounces  of  solid 
foodf  proportioned  as  follows:  Meat,  20  ounces;  biscuits,  14  ounces; 
potatoes,  2  ounces ;  sugar,  2  ounces.  To  this  were  added  chocolate, 
I  ounce;  rum,  2  ounces;  and  1,5  ounce  each  of  tea  and  tobacco 
with  condiments,  making  in  all  44  ounces  of  supplies. 

De  Long  quotes  from  the  physician  to  his  arctic  expedition  that 
**aIcuhol  proves  a  great  advantage,  keeps  ofif  the  craving  for  food, 
preventing  gnawing  at  the  stomach,  and  has  kept  up  the  strength  of 
the  men  as  given- — 3  ounces  per  day.*'     (This  was  during  starvation,) 

While  performing  active  exercise  in  the  cold  a  diet  of  1,5  pound 
of  stew^ed  deer's  meat  was  found  w^holly  inadequate  to  prevent  severe 
hunger,  but  1.5  pound  of  pemmican  /^r  diem,  with  one  half  ounce  of 
tea  and  one  half  ounce  of  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  supported  life 
coaifortably  for  same  time.  On  leaving  the  ship  behind  and  starting 
an  their  long  sledge  expedition,  the  following  daily  ration  was  al- 
lowed each  man  by  Lieutenant  De  Long : 

Bkkakfast. 

Prmcnicaii .,.,. • 4  ounces. 

Ha,m ...,,....._...,,. • * . .  t » t .  • . . .   I  ounce. 

Bren.S 5  •*  pieces.*' 

Ccrffcf!  ,♦,,,.»  ounces. 

Sugar « •  •  t  ooncc. 
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Dinner. 

Pemmican g  ounces. 

Liebig*s  extract i  ounce. 

Tea ^     " 

Sugar f     •» 

Supper. 

Pemmican 4  ounces. 

Tongue I  ounce. 

Tea ^    " 

Sugar ■}■    " 

Lime  juice i     •• 

Bread 4  ounces. 

While  held  fast  in  the  ice,  and  still  on  the  steamer,  the  average  al- 
lowance of  food  per  day  was  about  four  pounds,  but  some  complained 
of  being  hungry  on  this  ration.  Several  men  suffered  severely  from 
lead  poisoning  from  the  solder  used  in  canning  tomatoes,  traces  of 
lead  being  found  on  examining  the  contents  of  the  can.  The  acid  of 
the  tomato  acts  upon  the  solder,  forming  a  soluble  lead  salt.  The 
cans,  however,  had  been  kept  for  a  period  of  two  years  before  their 
contents  were  eaten  (De  Long).     (See  Canning,  page  257.) 

In  the  voyage  of  the  Jeannette  to  the  arctic  zone  in  the  polar 
expedition  of  i879-'8i  a  very  liberal  diet  was  allowed  the  sailors  on 
entering  the  arctic  regions,  the  average  quantity  of  food  allotted  per 
man  //r  diem  being  a  ration  of  5.5  pounds.  Meat  was  furnished 
three  times  a  day.  Fat  was  supplied  in  the  form  of  pork  and  butter, 
and  bread  and  potatoes  made  the  bulk  of  the  starchy  diet,  constitut- 
ing about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  food.  The  diet  at  first 
included  large  quantities  of  condensed  milk,  butter,  eggs,  oatmeal, 
cheese,  and  macaroni,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  dried  fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  dates,  figs, 
prunes,  and  raisins. 

In  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Greely's  account  of  the  expedition  (Three 
Years  of  Arctic  Service)  he  says :  "  The  amount  of  food  per  man  each 
day  actually  eaten  in  over  two  years  at  Fort  Conger  was  as  follows: 

Meat 26.8  ounces. 

Canned  vegetables 10. o     •* 

Sugar  and  sirup 5.3      •* 

Farinaceous  articles 13 .6     " 

Canned  fruits 4.7      ** 

Dried  fruits,  preserves,  fruit,  butter,  and  pickles. 2.9      ** 

"  This  aggregate  of  64.3  ounces  would  doubtless  be  increased 
by  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  spices,  condiments,  etc.,  to  nearly  seventy 
ounces.  This  amount  may  reasonably  be  assumed  as  the  quantity 
of  food  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  man's  health  in  a  lati- 
tude such  as  Conger  (81°  44'  N.),  where  the  actual  temperature  is 
4°  i'.  (20°  C.)."     He  adds  that  tomatoes  proved  to  be  the  mostscrr- 
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iceable  vegetable,  and  apples  and  peaches  the  best  fruits.  The  bev- 
erages consisted  of  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  cider,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  rum,  the  latter  averaging  two  gills  weekly  for  each  man,  which  he 
regarded  as  beneficial  from  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour  of  the  men.  Meat  in  the  above  table  included  fat, 
in  the  shape  of  pemmican  (four  ounces),  butter,  lard,  pork,  and  bacon. 
The  hours  for  meals  were  as  fallows :  Breakfast,  7  A.  m.  Dinner, 
4  p.  M.,  and  two  lunches.  The  latter  consisted  of  hard  bread  and 
butter,  tea  and  coffee.     The  typical  menu  was  as  follows: 

Bnak/asi. — Corned  beef,  oatmeal,  fresh  bread,  chocolate,  or 
coffee. 

Diftner, — Vegetable  soup,  baked  pork  and  beans,  corned  bread, 
stewed  peaches,  and  coffee. 

On  sledging  expeditions  it  was  important  to  reduce  the  weight 
and  bulk  of  the  food  to  a  minimum  ;  accordingly  in  the  Greely  ex- 
pedition of  1882  the  daily  allowance  for  sledging  expeditions  was 
ihiriy-nine  ounces,  to  which  was  added  an  ounce  of  lime  juice.  The 
lime  juice  was  carried  frozen  in  small  squares,  in  which  form  it 
proved  refreshing  and  invigorating  to  the  exhausted  men.  This 
constituted  the  ration  of  the  first  year,  1882,     Greely  writes: 

*' On  the  above  ration  of  1882  parties  kept  the  field  for  forty 
days  in  a  mean  temperature  below  zero  17.8*^  C,  and  returned  in 
health  and  strength," 

In  1885  the  experience  of  the  previous  year  led  him  to  modify 
the  ration  by  replacing  part  of  the  bread  with  butter  and  meat. 
This  modified  ration  consisted  of — 

Meat 22  ouncei. 

Butter,. - 2      " 

Vegetables 4      " 

Bretd 10     ** 

Siigir. 2      " 

Milk » • - . » » i  ounce. 

Tea  or  chocolate i      '* 

Salt , i      " 

Pepper..,. , h    " 

with  an  allowance  of  six  ounces  of  alcohol  for  cooking  the  food  of 
a  party  of  three  or  four  people;  therefore  the  ration  contained 
405  ounces  besides  beverages.  (»reely  says  again  :  **  Three  fourths 
of  the  ration  were  about  equal  quantities  of  pemmican,  bacon^  and 
froien  musk  meat,  while  the  balance  was  made  up  of  canned  sau- 
sages and  corned  beef  in  about  equal  quantities"  (Three  Years  of 
Arctic  Service,  vol.  i,  pp.  202,  203).  He  suggests  as  a  still  further 
improvement  that  the  vegetable  ration  should  consist  of  three  ounces 
of  preserved  potatoes,  the  remaining  ounce  being  replaced  by  half 
an  ounce  each  of  milk  and  extract  of  beef  tea,  which  is  the  best 
drink  for  the  arctic  regions.     It  should  be  chiefly  used  in  the  field  in 
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Butter 

Lard. 

Rice.                               .. 

Raisins , 

. ,  0.5  ottfice. 
....  0.26    - 

O.I      ♦* 

. ...  0*16    •• 

Tea,  coroprcised, 

Extract  of  coffee 

Extract  of  chocolate.. . . . 
Milk _ 

.-..0.3      - 
..--  0.44    " 
....  0.3 

Mulberries.. 

0.3      "_ 

the  form  of  an  extract.  A  little  cofifee  is  preferable  to  chocolate. 
The  latter  was  found  to  induce  thirst  during  the  day.  Tea  should 
be  compressed  or  used  as  an  extract.  Curry  paste  and  other  power- 
ful condiments  were  also  found  serviceable.  Alcohol  was  Dot  con- 
sidered necessary  as  a  food. 

During  the  third  winter  of  his  arctic  expedition,  from  November 
I,  18S3,  to  June  23,  1884,  GreeJy's/^  <api(&  ration  for  his  cmirc 
party  was: 

Meat 4.ooaQces. 

Beef  extract o.a6  ounce. 

Evaporated  potato. . .  * 0.4      " 

Soup 0.6 

Tomatoes 0,3      ** 

PcM 0.2      " 

Com 0.2      " 

Carrots.. o.i       *' 

Bread 6.0  ouoces. 

Dog  biscuit 0.8  ounce. 

The  usual  estimate  lor  the  total  quantity  of  all  food  material,  iST 
eluding  solids,  water,  and  respiratory  oxygen  as  well,  which  Is  con- 
sumed by  a  healthy  adult  male  per  annum  is  one  and  a  half  loo. 
Men  eat  about  two  thirds  of  all  the  meat,  and  women  one  third 
Men  consume  about  four  fifths  of  all  the  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
women  one  fifth.     The  latter  consume  much  more  tea  than  men. 

Soyer  has  computed  some  curious  tables  of  the  total  quantity  of 
different  foods  consumed  by  a  single  individual  during  his  lifetime. 
He  estimates  that  a  man  during  si.xiy  years  of  life  after  early  child- 
hood eats  53%  tons  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  farinaceous  food,  and 
that  an  ordinary  man  by  the  time  he  has  attained  to  seventy  ycart  his 
consumed  50  oxen,  200  sheep,  100  calves,  200  lambs,  50  pigs,  1,100 
fowls,  300  turkeys,  24,000  eggs,  4,5  tons  of  bread,  and  3,000  gallons 
of  tea  and  coffee. 

Starvation  and  Inanition. 

Starvation  is  a  term  which  technically  applies  rather  to  the  lack 
of  sufficient  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body,  while  inanition 
means  the  lack  of  assimilation  of  food  by  the  tissues.  Where  ibefc 
is  defective  absorption,  food  may  be  furnished  to  the  system  i« 
abundant  quantity,  but  inanition  results  from  lack  of  ability  10  i^ 
sorb  and  develop  force  and  nutriment  from  it  The  mtervai  throogt) 
which  different  individuals  can  subsist  without  food  depends  upon; 
I,  External  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture;  2,  the  amouoi 
of  work  being  performed;  and  3,  the  existing  condition  of  the  body^ 

I.  The  maintenance  of  a  uniform  warm  external  tcmperaturt 
prolongs  the  period  through  which  man  can  endure  abstinence  fro« 
food.     Exposure  to  cold  accelerates  starvation  symptoms  by  reduce 
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vitality  of  the  body  and  the  resistance  of  the  system. 
Moisture  in  the  air,  by  preventing  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  body,  prolongs  the  period  of  starvation  which  can  be  endured. 

a.  Persons  who  refrain  completely  from  exercise  can  live  far 
longer  without  food  than  when  undergoing  active  work.  Self-for- 
getfulness  in  times  of  famine,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  body,  lends  to  prolong  life. 

3.  Well-nourished  persons  can  endure  longer  intervals  of  absti- 
nence from  food  than  the  weak  or  diseased.  The  distress  of  deliri- 
ous or  apparently  insensible  persons  may  be  augmented  by  lack  of 
sufficient  food.  Sex  has  no  influence  with  the  effects  of  starvation, 
but  they  are  most  keenly  felt  at  the  extremes  of  age,  by  young  chil- 
dren, and  senile  subjects. 

Those  who  have  the  most  fat  stored  in  their  tissues  call  upon  this 
supply  to  maintain  the  energy  of  the  body  in  the  absence  of  food,  and, 
having  a  larger  supply  than  thin  or  emaciated  persons,  they  can  en- 
dure  starvation  much  longer,  although  they  may  complain  more  bit- 
terly of  the  pangs  of  hunger  than  invalids,  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
low  diet,  Chossat's  experiments  with  starving  animals  proved  that 
while  ttiey  lost  40  per  cent  of  body  weight,  the  loss  of  fat  alone 
reached  90  per  cent,  being  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
substance.  Anselmier  fed  starved  dogs  upon  their  own  blood,  and 
succeeded  in  thus  prolonging  their  lives  for  three  or  four  days  be- 
yond the  usual  limit,  and  life  lasted  until  60  instead  of  40  per  cent 
of  their  body  weight  had  been  lost. 

When  food  is  wholly  withheld,  life  cannot  be  prolonged  beyond 
six  to  ten  days  in  the  majority  of  instances.  During  the  winter  of 
t876-'77  an  accident  occurred  in  a  colliery  in  South  Wales  by  which 
four  men  and  a  boy  became  imprisoned  for  ten  days  without  food. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  they  w^ere  found  alive,  and,  although 
very  feeble,  they  were  able  to  walk  when  released.  They  had  had 
a  supply  of  water,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  confined 
was  moist.  Ai  a  second  recent  colliery  accident  in  Wales  a  number 
of  men  were  confined  in  a  mine  for  six  days  without  food,  and, 
although  their  sufferings  were  extreme,  nearly  all  were  able  to  walk 
out  on  being  rescued. 

The  lack  of  food  may  be  endured  with  far  less  torture  if  water  is 
applied  in  abundance  to  the  system.  W'hen  water  is  w^ithheld  in 
addition  the  body  loses  weight  much  more  rapidly,  the  tissues  be- 
c»>mc  dry,  the  thirst  excessive,  the  secretions  are  suppressed,  and  the 
suilering  is  greatly  intensified. 


VOLUNTARY    FASTING. 


Of  late  years  several  persons  have  attempted  prolonged  feats  of 
rvation,  tempted  by  love  of  notoriety  or  desire  of  gain,  by  ex- 
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hibiting  themselves  for  the  gratification  of  public  curiosity.  In  sev- 
eral instances  they  have  been  carefully  watched  by  medical  experts 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fast  has  been  conducted 
with  honesty.  In  at  least  two  of  these  authenticated  instances, 
those  of  Tanner  and  Succi,  the  complete  starvation  period  has  been 
prolonged  for  over  forty  days.  In  both  cases  fluids  were  allowed, 
and  one  of  the  men  relieved  intense  epigastric  pain  and  food  craving 
by  condensed  medication. 

Succi  was  an  Italian  who,  in  1890,  undertook  an  absolute  fast  of 
forty-five  days,  during  which  period  he  lost  42*/,  pounds  and  drank 
1,154  ounces  of  water,  or  an  average  of  about  257,  ounces  per  dUm, 
This  he  took  in  the  forms  of  plain  water,  mineral  water,  and  ice. 
He  became  alarmingly  reduced  during  the  fast,  but  even  on  the 
last  day  had  strength  to  walk  about  the  room.  He  resumed  eat- 
ing by  first  taking  cocoa,  and  subsequently  bouillon  and  other  light 
articles,  and  made  a  complete  recovery.  His  mind  remained  clear 
throughout.  He  took  occasional  doses  of  a  few  drops  of  an  elixir 
supposed  to  contain  opium. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  from  time  to  time  recorded 
of  "  fasting  girls.*'  They  are  usually  of  nervous  hysterical  tempera- 
ment. On  reaching  the  age  of  puberty  they  become  dyspeptic  and 
grow  shy  and  disinclined  to  eat  what  is  good  for  them,  although 
they  may  gratify  abnormal  cravings  surreptitiously.  They  are  very 
apt  to  be  at  the  same  time  strongly  impressed  by  religious  beliefs^ 
and  in  their  disordered  mental  condition  to  acquire  the  delusion 
that  it  is  sinful  to  eat.  This  delusion  becomes  fixed,  and  they  then 
are  regarded  as  "  freaks  '*  and  achieve  much  newspaper  advertising. 
They  should  be  treated  as  ordinary  cases  of  hysteria  simply,  and  be 
removed  from  oversympathetic  friends  and  dealt  with  kindly  but 
firmly.  Hydrotherapy  yields  excellent  results,  and  even  a  good 
spanking  may  not  be  amiss  in  awaking  the  patient  to  a  realising 
sense  of  her  errors.  The  claim  sometimes  made  in  such  cases  as 
those  just  described,  that  they  lose  no  weight,  is  nonsensical,  for 
the  body  must  diminish  in  weight  continually  by  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  lungs  and  skin  and  its  passage  from  the  kidneys  and 
by  the  exhalation  of  carbon.  Edward  Smith  estimates  that  the 
quantity  of  carbon  exhaled  in  one  day  of  fasting  is  equivalent  to 
that  contained  in  twenty  ounces  of  bread. 

When  either  voluntary  or  forced  starvation  takes  place  very 
gradually,  especially  in  elderly  people,  their  systems  become  slowly 
accustomed  to  very  small  quantities  of  food. 

Luigi  Cornaro  was  a  Venetian  gentleman  who  advocated  a  very 
abstemious  diet,  and  whose  own  case  is  often  cited  in  illustration  oi 
the  smallest  quantity  of  food  which  may  support  life.  He  was  born 
in  1463 ;  after  a  reckless  and  intemperate  youth  he  reformed,  and 
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by  careful  dieting  prolonged  his  life  to  one  hundred  and  three  years. 
He  published  a  Treatise  on  a  Temperate  Life,  and  for  the  last 
forty-eight  years  of  his  own  existence  he  subsisted  on  a  daily  allow- 
ance  of  twelve  ounces  of  vegetable  food  with  fourteen  ounces  of 
light  wine.  He  occasionally  ate  eggs,  but  rarely  took  any  other 
form  of  animal  food. 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  some  of  his  doctrines^  but,  unfortu- 
nately, no  one  else  who  has  attempted  to  practise  his  rules  has  met 
with  similar  success  in  prolonging  life.  The  majority  of  mankind 
would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  live  fewer  years  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  less  abstemious. 

Periods  of  voluntary  fasting  of  greater  or  less  duration  are  rec- 
ommended and  practised  by  devotees  of  many  religious  sects. 
Such  fasting  was  formerly  carried  to  a  greater  extent  by  ascetics 
than  at  the  present  time.  As  a  means  of  mental  discipline  or  culti- 
vation of  will  power,  fasting  may  in  some  instances  be  defended, 
but  fasting  **to  be  useful  must  be  voluntary  *'  (Chambers),  otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  cause  irritability  of  temper,  and  it  may  even  lead  to  de- 
ception to  obtain  food.  Such  fasting  may  be  carried  to  an  excessive 
and  injurious  degree  unless  it  be  definitely  limited  and  supervised. 
It  is  more  powerful  in  its  effect,  moreover,  if  it  is  but  seldom  under- 
taken. If  a  man  so  reduces  himself  by  fasting  that  he  cannot  use 
his  intellectual  faculties  with  accustomed  vigour  he  may  be  sure  that 
he  is  doing  himself  injury.  Better  than  complete  fasting  for  pur- 
poses of  mental  discipline  or  religious  motives  is  the  temporary 
elimination  from  the  diet  of  accustomed  luxuries,  or  giving  up  such 
articles  of  daily  use  as  butter,  sugar,  salt,  wine,  tobacco,  etc.  This,  in 
fact»  is  a  custom  practised  by  many  persons  during  the  Lenten  season. 

The  day  has  long  since  passed  when  fasting  can  be  regarded  as 
favouring  either  clearness  of  intellect,  muscular  strength,  or  en- 
durance, and,  as  Gerland  has  said,  **  the  ethnologist  can  trace  the 
physical  and  mental  decay  of  whole  nations  to  a  long  course  of  insuf- 
ficient food/* 

Dr  Denis,  of  Brussels  University,  presented  an  interesting  report 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Anthropology  for  1892,  showing 
striking  parallelism  in  the  curves  of  famine  and  crime,  and  of  mar- 
riages as  inversely  related  to  the  price  of  wheat. 

Symptoms* ^ — The  symptoms  which  result  from  complete  star* 
▼ation  are  characteristic.  If  food  is  suddenly  withheld,  the  sensation 
of  hunger  gradually  increases  at  first,  becomes  extreme,  lasts  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  slowly  disappears.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  gnaw- 
ing  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  which  is  relieved  on  pressure.  The  pain 
may  disappear  with  the  hunger,  but  it  is  followed  by  a  sensation  of 
extreme  weakness  or  faintncss,  which  is  both  local  in  the  stomach 
and  general  throughout  the  body. 
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When  food  is  gradually  withheld,  urgent  hunger  may  not  be  felt 
at  all,  but  the  longer  and  more  severe  the  fast,  the  more  difficalt 
does  digestion  become.  The  circulation  grows  feeble,  the  heart  ac- 
tion rapid,  the  respiration  shallow  and  possibly  slow  and  irregular. 
There  is  apt  to  be  some  thirst,  even  though  water  be  supplied.  If  it 
be  withheld,  the  torture  becomes  unbearable.  Constipation  may  be 
succeeded  by  diarrhoea,  but  it  more  often  remains  complete.  The 
facies  are  typical,  the  expression  is  anxious  and  staring,  the  orbital 
fat  disappears,  and  the  eyes  are  greatly  sunken  and  finally  become 
glassy.  Corneal  ulceration  may  be  present.  General  bodily  ema- 
ciation ensues,  the  muscles  are  reduced  in  size  and  soft,  the  skin 
becomes  pale,  loose,  and,  from  change  in  the  secretion  of  perspiration, 
emits  a  peculiar  foetor  and  acquires  a  clay-like  colour.  The  feet  and 
ankles  may  swell,  owing  to  the  enfeebled  circulation. 

The  victims  become  so  ravenous  that  all  sense  of  taste  gives  place 
to  the  intense  hunger.  Upon  one  of  the  recent  unfortunate  arctic 
expeditions,  on  one  occasion,  the  tea  being  accidentally  omitted  from 
the  kettle,  dirty  water  was  drunk  by  the  starving  men  without  rec- 
ognising the  difference.  The  secretions  are  altered,  and  become 
inactive.  The  total  volume  of  blood  is  diminished,  and  it  becomes 
anaemic. 

The  body  temperature  begins  to  fall  in  the  first  day  of  the  period 
of  starvation,  and  continues  falling,  so  that  a  loss  of  ten  or  more 
degrees  below  the  normal  of  98.6°  F.  may  occur. 

In  extreme  cases  muscular  action  is  no  longer  possible;  there  are 
vertigo  and  faintness  on  raising  the  head,  the  voice  is  lost,  and  grad- 
ually the  nervous  system  succumbs  to  languor  and  general  pros- 
tration ;  the  mind  becomes  more  and  more  dull,  listless,  and  even 
idiotic,  the  victim  being  unable  to  describe  his  condition  or  express 
his  wants.  He  may  have  hallucinations,  insomnia,  and  dreams,  in 
which  are  often  pictured  scenes  of  plenty. 

The  sufferings  produced  by  slow  starvation  distract  the  mind 
and  render  connected  thought  difficult.  If  long  continued,  the  mind 
becomes  unbalanced,  and  men  who  have  been  shipwrecked  and  left 
to  wander  in  the  open  sea  in  rowboats  for  a  long  time  without  food 
usually  become  delirious,  or  even  maniacal,  within  four  or  five  days. 

In  1874  three  men  and  two  boys  were  starved  for  twenty-two 
days  in  an  open  boat.  They  had  at  first  ten  days'  provisions,  and 
subsequently  nothing  but  old  boots  and  jellyfish,  and  they  fought 
violently  with  each  other  in  the  delirium  which  ensued  (Chambers). 

During  prolonged  starvation  the  most  important  organs  of  the 
body  are  nourished  at  the  expense  of  others,  especially  of  the  skeletal 
muscles.  For  example,  in  an  animal  starved  for  thirteen  consecutive 
days  it  was  found  that  while  the  muscles  lost  30  per  cent  in  weight, 
the  brain  lost  but  3  per  cent  and  the  heart  but  2.5  per  cent. 
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The  ultimate  effects  of  starvation  are  identical  whether  the  pro- 
cess be  gradual  or  rapid,  occupying  days  or  years,  and  death  results 
when  the  body  has  lost  six  tenths  of  its  weight.  It  may  occur  while 
the  victim  is  in  stupor  or  coma  from  cardiac  failure  or^  possibly ,  m 
convulsion.  The  actual  cause  of  death  has  by  many  been  attributed 
to  the  loss  of  body  heat.  WTiile  this  is  undoubtedly  a  contributing 
factor,  it  Is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  due  to  the  general 
iDanilion  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  and  the  progressive  enfeeblc- 
ment  of  the  heart  action.  The  heart  muscle  not  infrci|uently  will 
be  found  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  in  animals  kept  warm  by  artifictal  means  the  advent  of  death 
from  starvation  may  be  considerably  postponed. 

While  undergoing  starvation  the  blood  is  reduced  in  volume  pro- 
portionately with  the  loss  in  body  weighty  but  it  nevertheless  main- 
tains the  balance  of  its  normal  average  composition  (Panum  and 
Voit.) 

Hunger  is  not  always  a  reliable  guide  as  to  the  need  of  the  sys- 
icro  for  food.  Some  dyspeptics  are  always  hungry  and  eat  more 
than  they  can  digest.  Hunger  begets  a  habit  of  too  rapid  eating, 
and  more  food  may  be  taken  than  is  necessary,  because  it  has  not 
had  lime  to  be  absorbed  and  reach  the  tissues  before  the  meal  is 
over.  Moreover,  hunger  may  be  temporarily  appeased  by  eating 
Other  substances  than  food,  like  bits  of  old  leather,  for  example, 
lich  appear  to  act  mechanically  in  the  stomach.  For  this  pur- 
se men  rendered  insane  by  hunger  will  sometimes  swallow  all 
manner  of  useless  and  harmful  substances,  such  as  buttons,  pieces 
of  metal,  pebbles,  etc. 

No  pmre  graphic  and  pathetic  account  of  the  miseries  of  star- 
vation exists  than  is  found  in  the  journal  of  Lieutenant  De  Long, 
commanding  the  expedition  of  the  Jeannette,  which  visited  the  arctic 
regions  in  1879^*81  (The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette,  Journals  of  George 
W,  De  Long,  1883).  After  leaving  their  sinking  vessel  the  members 
of  the  expedition  were  exposed,  at  first  in  open  boats,  and  later  in 
their  long  sledge  journey,  to  the  most  exhausting  work  and  to 
Intense  suffering  from  cold  and  wet.  They  frequently  dragged 
their  sleds  in  severe  storms  for  ten  or  twelve  milus  a  day,  while 
&tsbsi!»ting  solely  upon  half  a  pound  of  stewed  deer  meat,  with  a 
little  tea  three  times  a  day.  This  food  being  exhausted,  they  were 
obliged  to  consume  the  meat  of  their  last  remaining  dog,  which  they 
ate  fried.  They  subsisted  upon  this  food  exclusively  for  four  days 
longer,  having  an  allowance  of  but  half  a  pound  a  day,  and  finally 
their  last  journey  of  twenty-five  miles  was  performed  with  no  other 
nourishment  than  a  few  ounces  of  alcohol  and  an  infusion  made 
from  some  old  lea  leaves.  During  this  time  their  intense  suffering 
from  hunger  was  partially  alleviated  by  chewing   scraps  of   deer 
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skin,  which,  from  its  bulk  in   the  stomach,  seemed  to  afiford  slight 
relief. 

The  alcohol  being  exhausted,  they  lived  for  another  day  upon  a 
{easpoonful  of  olive  oil,  with  a  breakfast  composed  of  an  infusion 
made  from  the  arctic  willow  (containing  really  no  nourishment) 
and  "two  old  boots."  After  this  the  men,  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker,  were  unable  to  proceed  farther  on  their  journey,  being 
driven  back  by  intense  cold  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  par- 
tially unfrozen  rivers.  Their  feebleness  gradually  overcame  them, 
until  one  by  one  they  died  of  inanition.  Four  men  survived  for  six- 
teen days  upon  absolutely  no  food  whatever,  and  possibly  their 
sufferings  were  even  further  prolonged,  but  the  journal  of  their 
gallant  and  heroic  commander  ceased  at  this  point,  for  he,  too, 
died. 

In  the  starvation  which  overtook  the  members  of  the  Grecly 
party  on  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition,  and  caused  the  death 
of  a  large  number  of  the  company,  attempts  were  made,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jeannette  expedition,  to  relieve  the  agonies  of  hunger  by 
filling  the  stomach  with  indigestible  materfal  of  various  kinds.  The 
skin  sleeping  bags  were  roasted  or  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even  oil- 
tanned  skin  was  consumed,  while  the  sufferings  of  the  men  were 
aggravated  by  the  presence  of  game  in  sight  but  out  of  reach.  A 
few  shrimp  and  lichens  were  obtained  and  stewed  with  seal  skin.  At 
this  time,  although  it  was  summer,  the  temperature  was  occasionally 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  during  part  of  the  two  years  spent 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Conger  it  was  sometimes  —40**  or  even  — 6o°F. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  in  187 1,  when  thousands  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  reduced  to  starvation,  it  was  found  that  a  diet  which  was 
barely  sufficient  to  support  life  consisted  of  ten  ounces  of  bread 
with  one  ounce  of  meat. 

In  prisons  the  diet  limit  has  often  been  reduced  too  low.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  but  if  hard  labour  be  inflicted, 
weakness,  sickness,  and  death  will  inevitably  follow.  In  an  over- 
crowded prison  a  daily  ration  of  twenty-eight  ounces  of  unbolted 
meal  and  five  ounces  of  bacon  has  been  known  to  cause  death  by 
slow  starvation.  As  a  means  of  discipline  a  starvation  diet  is  some- 
times enforced  in  penal  institutions  for  a  few  days,  and  it  is  usually 
quite  as  efficacious  as  corporal  punishment.  A  diet  which  is  de- 
signed to  effect  its  aim  by  monotony  as  well  as  reduction  in  quan- 
tity, but  without  reaching  the  limit  of  cruelty,  is  the  following, 
which  has  been  used  at  the  United  States  military  prison  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  : 

Breakfast. — Hash  or  stew,  8  ounces;  bread,  7.5  ounces. 

Dinner. — Soup,  8  ounces;  bread,  7.5  ounces. 

After  twenty  continuous  days  of  this  diet  eight  ounces  of  bread 
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are  allowed  for  supper.  This  diet  has  been  found  to  make  the 
most  refractory  men  soon  manageable  (See  Diet  »n   Prisons). 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  persons  rescued  from  starvation 
must  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  care.  The  digestive  system  is 
so  enfeebled  that  to  allow  them  to  yield  to  the  cravings  of  returning 
appetite  is  to  insure  immediate  death  by  overburdening  the  stomach 

'  and  circulation.  The  body  should  be  kept  warm  and  in  absolute 
rest,  and  warm  fluid  nourishment  in  minute  quantities — half  tea- 
spoonful  doses  of  beef  peptones  or  meat  juice — may  be  given  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  If  no  vomiting  or  evil 
symptom  results,  small  quantities  of  peptonised  milk  may  be  tried 
at  half-hour  intervals.  Alcoholic  stimulants  in  any  quantity  are  w 
be  avoided,  but  a  few  drops  of  brandy  or  whisky  may  be  given  from 
time  to  time  in  water.  If  the  stomach  is  irritabie,  nutrient  cnemata 
should  be  employed.  The  following  day  the  quantity  of  food  may 
be  slightly  increased,  but  if  emaciation  is  extreme  and  enfeeblement 

I  is  pronounced^  the  patient  must  be  kept  upon  a  fluid  diet  for  ten 
clays  or  more.  Easily  digested  fcrrms  of  starchy  food  may  then  be 
added,  such  as  dry  bread,  arrowToot,  gruel,  and  the  likc» 

FAMINE. 

When  starvation  occurs  upon  a  large  scale,  affecting  a  community 
With  famine,  pestilence  is  sure  to  accompany  it.  Disease  has  always 
t>een  rampant  in  Ireland  when  the  potato  crops  have  failed,  and  in 
India  when  the  grain  supply  has  given  out.  Much  of  the  illness 
which  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the  Crimea  was  due  to  insuffi- 
cient food,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  ravages  of  pestilential  dis- 
eases, such  as  typhus,  blackpox,  the  plague,  etc.,  were  always  worst 
in  limes  of  general  starvation.  The  history  of  epochs  of  famine  in 
siege  or  otherwise  is  always  accompanied  by  outbreaks  of  violence, 
for  hunger  begets  ill-temper,  vice,  and  crime.  This  has  occurred  of 
late  years,  notably  in  Athens,  Florence,  and  London,  and  in  Paris 
during  the  Commune. 

Nothing  predisposes  man  so  much  to  all  forms  of  infectious  dis- 
ease as  starvation  and  inanition.  This  is  so  well  known  that  phy- 
stctatis  and  nurses  in  charge  of  contagious  cases  are  particularly 
cautioned  to  cat  well  and  not  expose  themselves  to  infection  while 
aoffering  from  fatigue  and  lack  of  food. 

Improperly  Balanckd  Ingredients  of  Diet. 

Improper  diet  is  often  quite  as  injurious  as  slow  starvation,  for  a 
pertOfs  who  cats  a  large  bulk  of  food  of  one  class,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  classes,  may  delude  himself  by  thinking  that  he  is  taking 
Doarishmcnt  enough  on  account  of  the  degree  of  satiety  which  he 
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derives  from  his  diet.  "The  outward  appearance  of  such  persons  is 
to  a  certain  extent  characteristic,  marked  generally  by  a  pale  and 
puffy  aspect,  due  partly  to  a  general  excess  of  water  in  the  tissues 
and  partly  to  an  abnormal  deposition  of  fat  "  (Bauer).  The  evil 
result  of  such  diet  is  very  apparent  among  infants  and  growing 
children  who  have  been  fed  upon  a  large  bulk  of  farinaceous  food  to 
the  exclusion  of  milk,  meat  juice,  etc.,  and  in  them  the  foundation 
may  be  laid  for  the  development  of  scurvy,  or  scrofula,  or  tuberculo- 
sis, and  sometimes  also  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  permanently 
distended  (see  Diet  for  Infants  and  Children). 

The  effects  above  described  are  commonly  produced  by  excessive 
ingestion  of  starchy  and  saccharine  foods  to  the  exclusion  of  proteids, 
and,  on  account  of  the  cheaper  cost,  the  children  of  the  poor  arc 
more  apt  to  be  injured  in  this  manner  than  the  rich,  among  whom 
the  opposite  diet — an  excess  of  nitrogenous  aliments — is  more  com- 
mon. The  latter  sometimes  gives  rise  to  circulatory  disturbances, 
overworks  the  kidneys,  and  produces  nervous  irritability. 

It  has  often  been  observed  by  dietists  that  proportionately  more 
fat  is  consumed  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  some  are 
inclined  to  attribute  to  this  form  of  food  some  influence  upon  the 
greater  activity  which  characterises  Americans.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  this  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  climatic  and 
other  conditions  of  environment. 

Taken  by  themselves,  carbohydrates  have  little  or  no  effect  in 
deferring  death  from  starvation,  but  with  albuminates  they  act  as 
tissue  sparers  (see  Force-producing  Value  of  Foods,  page  i6). 

Mrs.  Richards  gives  the  following  useful  comparisons  of  f(x>d 
composition,  showing  particularly  the  inefficiency  of  fluid  diets  other 
than  milk  to  support  life: 


Proteid. 


Three  quarts  of  milk :  lo2.o 

Three  quarts  of  beef  broth  or  consommi 123. 0 

Soup  of  Munich  Ho>|)ital 21 .6 

Rations  recommended  in  certain  in\'a]id  re- 
ceipt books 24. 5 

Ratioii>  rcct)mmended  in  another  receipt  book  66.5 

I'rausnitz's  otimate  of  normal  ration  for  man  lio.o 
IVau^niiz's    estimate    of    normal    ration    for 

woman lOO.O 

E>timaic(l  life  ration 75.0 

Maximum  work  ration 125. o 

Minimum  work  ration IIO.O 

Common  invalid  ration  too  low  in  proteids: 

I  pint  beef  juice,  containing  7  per  cent.. . .  31.5 

I  pint  whole  milk 17.0 

1  (piart  flour  L^ruel,  made  with  whole  milk.  iS.2 

2  quarts  of  li(]uid.     Total 66.7 


Fat. 

108.0 

3.0 

21.6 

28.5 
23.5 

50.0 
50.0 
40.0 

125  O 
go.o 


18.0 
18. a 


Carbo- 
hytinice. 


132.0 
108.0 

65.6 

83.5 

350-400 

3<»-350 
325.0 
450.0 
420.0 


36.3 


22.0 
38.0 


60.0 


Calorio. 


1,953-0 
532.0 
730.0 

631.0 
831 -0 

2,350.0 
2,100.0 
2.(^0.0 
3.500.0 
3,000.0 

139.0 
3255 

_397j 
853.4 


PART  IV. 
FOODS  REQUIRED   FOR  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS. 


AGE  AND   FOOD. 
INDIVIDUAL  SIZE  AND   FOOD. 
BODY  WEIGHT  AND   FOOD. 
SEX  AND   FOOD. 


DIET  AND   HEREDITY. 
DIET  AND   RACE. 
CLIMATE      AND      SEASON 
FOOD. 


AND 


AGE   AND   FOOD. 

Food   in  Childhood. 

A  CHILD  at  three  or  four  years  of  age  actually  consumes  nearly 
one  fourth  as  much  food  as  it  requires  at  adult  life,  for  during  this 
process  tissue  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  if  the  child  be  in  health, 
the  bodily  activity  is  relatively  very  great.  An  active  child  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age  who  is  growing  fast  and  who  is  freely 
exercising  may  require  and  assimilate  as  much  food  as  a  man  past 
middle  age,  and  insufficient  food  and  food  of  defective  quality  and 
composition  work  proportionately  far  more  harm  during  the  grow- 
ing age. 

Inquiries  made  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  older 
children  and  young  adults  demonstrate  that  it  contains  a  proportion- 
ately large  quantity  of  fatty  food — much  more  than  is  customarily 
consumed  in  European  countries.  This  is  in  great  part  owing  to 
the  habit  of  eating  considerable  butter,  which,  generally  speaking, 
the  better  circumstances  of  Americans  enable  them  to  obtain. 

The  following  table  from  the  investigations  of  the  Munich  School 
gives: 

The  Minimum  Amount  of  Food  Necessary  for  Different  Ages, 


Agb. 


Infant  until  one  and  a  half  year. . 
Child  from  six  to  fifteen  years. . . 

Man  (moderate  work) 

Woman. 

Aged  man 

A|^cd  woman 


Nitrogenous 

Fat. 

Carbohydrates. 

Grammes, 

Grammtt, 

Grammes. 

20-36 

30-45 

60-90 

70-30 

37-50 

250-400 

118 

56 

500 

9a 

44 

400 

100 

68 

350 

80 

50 

260 

883 
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The  special  diet  regulations  for  infancy  and  childhood  are  de* 
scribed  at  length  under  the  headings  Diet  in  Infancy  and  Diet  m| 

Childhood. 

Food  in  Adult  Life. 

The  nature  and  quality  of  the  diet  appropriate  for  adults  must 
depend  somewhat  upon  individual  constitution*  occupation,  habits  of 
life,  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  climate  in  which  they  live. 

The  full  adult  weight  is  not  usually  attained  before  the  twenty- 
fifth  year,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  reached  earlier.  In  many  va* 
stances  adults  after  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five  years  increase  cou* 
iiiderably  in  weight  In  men  the  bones  continue  to  soUdify  until 
about  the  thirtieth  year;  in  women  this  condition  is  usually  reached 
a  few  years  earlier.  When  the  final  growth  of  the  body  and  develop- 
ment of  the  vital  organs  is  completed  the  use  of  food  consists  simply 
in  maintaining  the  proper  equilibrium  of  the  tissues  by  replaeiD^ 
waste  with  new  material  and  in  furnishing  fuel  for  the  development 
of  force,  the  food  being  no  longer  required  for  growth.  Many  per* 
sons  eat  more  than  is  required  for  these  purposes. 

As  men  advance  in  life,  become  prosperous,  and  acquire  more 
and  more  luxurious  habits  of  living  or  become  absorbed  in  varn»u« 
occupations^  they  are  apt  to  take  less  exercise,  w  hile  the  numi>er  of 
luxuries  of  the  table  which  their  means  enable  them  to  command 
constantly  tempt  them  to  indulge  in  food  which  is  not  needed  and 
which  is  imperfectly  consumed  in  the  body. 

Sir  H.  Thompson  writes  (Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity): 

**  More  than  one  half  of  the  disease  which  embitters  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  life  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the 
population  is  due  to  avoidable  errors  in  diet/' 

It  is  often  difiicult  for  a  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years  who  has  led  an  exceptionally  active  &nd  yigotOM  of 
perhaps  even  an  athletic  life  to  realise,  as  he  grows  older  and  passes 
on  towards  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  that  he  requires  less  food 
to  maintain  his  organic  equilibrium  than  formerly,  and  his  habits  of 
eating  acquired  at  a  more  impressionable  period  of  life  cling  with 
great  pertinacity.  It  may  prove  an  advantage  sometimes  in  iuch 
cases  to  lessen  the  appetite  for  dinner  by  a  late  lunch,  or  to  try 
other  simple  means  of  restriction. 

These  observations  fail  of  application  to  the  poor,  whose  means 
do  not  allow  them  to  gratify  their  appetites,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  diet  is  established  for  them.  I'here  is  quite  as  much,  if  p^ 
more,  ill  arising  from  deficient  feeding  as  from  overfeeding;  in  cither 
case  the  difficulty  is  only  made  serious  by  long  continuance,  an*J 
occasional  great  indulgence  in  overeating  as  in  overdrinkmjS  ** 
much  less  productive  of  harm  than  habitualindiscrelions  of  a  lc*& 
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degree.  So  much  is  due  to  habit  in  the  different  organs  of  the  body 
in  relation  to  food  that  the  stomach  and  intestine  will  usually  reject 
undige^sted  the  contents  of  an  occasional  excessive  meal,  whereas 
with  habitual  overeating  they  become  accustomed  to  appropriating 
very  large  quantities  of  food,  which  are  absorbed,  but  which  are  not 
eliminated  without  straining  the  excretory  organs,  or  which  may  be 
stored  in  the  body  in  the  form  of  incompletely  oxidised  material, 
which  accumulates  until  the  system  rebels  and  a  violent  bilious 
attack  by  vomiting  and  purging  relieves  the  overburdened  body. 
There  are  persons  who  have  so  little  restraint  over  their  appetites 
that  they  persistently  indulge  themselves  in  this  way. 


Food  in  Old  Age. 

In  old  age  there  are  inevitable  changes  which  slowly  occur  in 
the  circulatory  and  digestive  organs  of  the  body.  Although  the 
general  health  may  still  be  unimpaired,  the  circulation  is  less  vigor- 
ous, and  the  nervous  system  less  active  to  external  stimulation. 
There  are  degenerations  in  the  secreting  organs  with  a  tendency  to 
deposition  in  the  tissues  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  derived 
from  the  food.  Absorption  is  less  active,  and  there  is  diminished 
adaptability  of  the  whole  system  to  alterations  in  environment,  and 
much  less  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  emergencies,  such  as 
sudden  calls  for  the  use  of  muscles  or  mental  strain.  The  muscular 
tone  of  the  intestine  is  apt  to  deteriorate  and  produce  constipation 
and  a  relaxed  condition  resulting  in  its  dilatation.  The  circulation 
through  the  mesenteric  vessels  and  those  of  the  portal  system  be- 
comes inactive,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  rale  of  absorp- 
tion, and  a  diminished  and  altered  gland  secretion  in  the  liver,  pan- 
creas*  etc. 

For  these  reasons  the  digestive  powers  are  less  vigorous,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for  fuel  in  the  body 
as  in  earlier  years.  The  vital  processes  conducted  by  the  circula- 
tion, respiration,  and  metabolic  changes  in  the  tissues  are  very  inac- 
tive,  and  there  is  a  correspondingly  restriclc:d  expenditure  of  energy. 

Persons  of  very  advanced  age— those  who  are  past  eighty  years 
or  more — can  sometimes  live  comfortably  on  an  astonishingly  small 
quaotity  of  food.  J,  Forster  examined  the  food  of  the  inmates  of  an 
institution  for  elderly  widows  and  found  that  many  of  the  old  women 
subsisted  very  comfortably  upon  a  diet  containing,  in  grammes,  aU 
bumtn,  67  ;  fat,  58;  and  carbohydrates,  266. 

Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  changes 
above  described  have  developed,  and  dietetic  rules  for  such  cases 
are  not  to  be  based  ui»on  a  definite  period  of  years  so  much  as  upon 
the  degree  of  senility  which  is  present  in  individual  instances. 
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Sir  H.  Thompson  (Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity),  in  com- 
menting upon  the  progressing  diminution  with  advancing  years  of 
physical  energy  and  of  the  power  to  eliminate  waste  material  from 
the  body,  and  the  consequent  harm  of  overeating,  says  that  if  a  man 
past  his  half  century  of  life  *' continues  to  consume  the  same  abun- 
dant breakfasts,  substantial  lunches,  and  heavy  dinners  which  at  the 
summit  of  his  power  he  could  dispose  of  almost  with  impunity,  he  will 
in  time  either  certainly  accumulate  fat  or  become  acquainted  with 
gout  or  rheumatism,  or  show  signs  of  unhealthy  deposit  of  some  kind 
in  some  part  of  the  body — processes  which  must  inevitably  empoison, 
undermine,  or  shorten  his  remaining  term  of  life.  .  .  .  The  typical 
man  of  eighty  or  ninety  years  is  lean  and  spare,  and  lives  on  slender 
rations." 

In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  cases  of  advanced  old  age  the  rules 
which  are  naturally  suggested  are: 

1.  To  diminish  the  total  quantity  of  food  ingested. 

2.  To  give  food  at  frequent  intervals  in  small  amount. 

3.  To  give  only  easily  digestible  food,  which  does  not  produce  too 
large  a  residue  of  waste  matter,  either  in  the  intestinal  canal  or  in 
the  form  of  excrementitious  material  in  the  blood. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  having  reached  an  advanced  age,  a 
m:in  may  often  prolong  his  life  and  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of  his 
remaining  years  by  adhering  to  these  rules.  Yet  there  are  many 
instances  of  those  whose  constitutional  vigour  is  so  great  and  whose 
appetite  for  the  good  things  of  the  table  remains  so  keen  that  they 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  I  recol- 
lect an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  almost  per- 
fect health  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four  suddenly  terminated  his 
life  by  an  uncontrollable  indulgence  in  lobster  salad.  The  idea  is 
prevalent  with  some  people  that  the  quantity  of  food  and  stimulants 
should  be  increased /<7/7/<7jj.7/  with  age,  but  this  is  as  wrong  in  theory 
as  it  is  pernicious  in  practice,  and  the  simple  fact  that  an  article  of 
particularly  rich  or  hearty  food  has  been  enjoyed  with  impunity  for 
many  years  is  no  argument  that  it  can  be  indefinitely  taken  in  the 
same  dej^roe,  although  this  reasoning  is  very  often  encountered. 

In  commenting  upon  Prof.  Humphrey's  report  upon  centenarians, 
ni.ulc  for  the  British  Medical  Association,  in  1887,  Dr.  Yeo  observes: 
'*  riuMi"  habits  in  eating  and  drinking  tended,  as  a  rule,  to  great  mod- 
eration in  both.  ...  Of  animal  food  the  majority  took  but  little. 
The  exact  quantity  is  mentioned  in  nine  instances  :  One  took 
\:  ounces,  one  i\  one  5.  and  six  4  ounces  daily.  In  the  use  of  alco- 
ho\\c  dunks  we  also  tiiui  evidence  of  great  moderation." 

Some  more  recent  investiirations  of  the  dietetic  habits  of  men 
vn  er  one  hir.uhevi  years  oi  a^re  show  considerable  diversity;  thus,  for 
evamp'.e,  >ome  were  foi::ul  who  ate  but  one  meal  a  day,  while  others 
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ate  four  or  five ;  some  drank  bat  little  fluids  others  took  a  great  deal ; 
some  were  total  abstainers  from  alcohol,  and  others  were  not. 

Persons  who  attain  to  very  advanced  age  are  almost  invariably  of 
spare  habit,  and  the  universal  testimony  in  regard  to  centenarians  is 
that  they  have  never  abused  food  or  drink,  and  that  in  the  latter 
years  of  life,  at  least,  they  have  been  very  abstemious  in  the  use  of 
meat«  In  fact,  Nature  usually  furnishes  a  hint  in  this  direction  by 
depriv^ing  them  of  their  teeth,  making  it  practically  impossible  to  eat 
animal  food,  which  requires  mastication,  and,  as  Veo  suggests,  **  if  ar- 
tificial teeth  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  a  diet  composed 
of  animal  flesh,  they  will  not  prove  an  unqualified  advantage/' 

Next  in  importance  to  diminishing  the  quantity  of  food  in  the 
diet  of  the  aged  (especially  the  proportion  of  fats  and  proteid  ma- 
terial) should  be  considered  the  necessity  of  regularity  in  diet^  both 
in  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  food  taken  and  the  times 
of  eating. 

If  the  teeth  are  absent,  tough  vegetables  and  meats  must  be 
avoided,  yet  the  food  should  not  be  wholly  fluid,  for  some  mastica- 
tion should  be  performed  in  order  to  maintain  the  salivary  flow. 
Plenty  of  time  should  be  allowed  for  this  purpose. 

Any  sudden  changes  in  diet  should  be  avoided,  and  the  intervals 
between  the  ingestion  of  food  should  not  exceed  six  or  eight  hours. 

It  is  very  common  for  elderly  people  to  awaken  early  in  the  morn- 
ing at  three  or  four  o'clock  and  to  be  unable  to  drop  off  to  sleep 
agatn^  but  if  they  have  some  light  form  of  nourishment  at  the  bedside, 
such  as  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  little  gruel,  which  they  can  take  at  that 
time,  they  will  often  continue  their  sleep. 

Malt  liquors  are  very  good  for  the  aged,  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  alcohol  acts  as  a  tonic  and  supplies  them  with  needed  energy  for 
digestion  and  other  functions. 

Yco  gives  the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  the 
aged,  which  are  so  useful  that  they  will  be  quoted  in  full : 

"  Of  animal  foods  best  suited  for  this  time  of  life  the  following 
may  be  mentioned.  When  the  organs  of  mastication  are  altogether 
inefllcient  these  foods  should  be  minced  or  pounded  into  a  paste  or 
otherwise  finely  subdivided : 

•*  Young  and  tender  chicken  and  game  and  other  tender  meats. 

**  Potted  chicken,  game,  and  other  meats*  sweetbread. 

♦•White  fish,  as  soles,  whiting,  smells,  flounders,  etc.  Best  when 
boiied. 

'* Bacon,  grilled;  eggs  lightly  cooked  or  beaten  up  with  milk, 
etc. 

**  Nutritious  soups,  such  as  chicken /wr/rx  or  fish  /iir/rj,  beef  tea, 
mutton  and  chicken  broths. 

**Mtlk  in  all  forms,  when  easily  digested. 
21 
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'*  Beef  tea  and  milk  supply  the  needed  mineral  substances,  and  the 
former  is  an  excellent  stimulant. 

**  The  addition  to  milk  of  an  equal  quantity  of  Vichy  water,  warm, 
or  of  warm  water,  will  often  help  to  make  it  agree. 

**  Of  vegetable  foods  the  following  are  all  suitable : 

"  Bread  and  milk  made  with  the  crumb  of  stale  bread  and  without 
any  lumps. 

•*  Porridge  and  oatmeal  gruel. 

"Puddings  of  ground  rice,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  sago  macaroni 
with  milk  or  eggs  and  flavoured  with  some  warm  spices,  or  served 
with  fruit  juice  or  jelly;  bread  and  butter,  at  least  a  day  old;  rusks 
for  soaking  in  tea,  or  milk,  or  water. 

"  Artificial  foods,  consisting  of  predigested  starches.  The  digestive 
ferments  are  scantity  provided  by  the  digestive  organs  at  this  age. 
and  soluble  carbohydrates  are  valuable  for  maintaining  the  bodj 
heat. 

'*  All  farinaceous  foods  should  be  submitted  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture for  some  time,  so  as  to  render  the  starch  granules  more  easj  of 
digestion. 

'*  Vegetable ///r/if^  of  all  kinds  may  be  taken  in  moderation— e  g., 
potatoes,  carrots,  spinach,  and  other  succulent  vegetables. 

*'  It  is  important  that  the  use  of  potatoes  and  fresh  vegetables 
should  not  be  neglected ;  otherwise  a  scorbutic  state  of  the  body  maj 
be  engendered. 

"  Stewed  celery  and  stewed  Spanish  or  Portugal  onions. 

**  Stewed  or  baked  fruits  and  fruit  jellies  and  the  pulp  of  per- 
fectly ripe  raw  fruits  in  small  quantity. 

"The  acidity  of  certain  stewed  fruits  may  be  advantageously 
neutralised  by  the  addition  of  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  so  as  to 
avoid  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  cane  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  as  this 
is  apt  to  cause  gastric  fermentation  and  acidity.  In  stewing  fruit, 
about  as  much  soda  as  will  cover  a  shilling  should  be  added  to  each 
pound  of  fruit. 

"  Aged  persons  often  require  their  foods  to  be  accompanied  with 
some  kind  of  condiment,  which  promotes  their  digestion  and  prevents 
flatulence. 

"  Caviare  and  the  roes  of  smoked  and  salted  herrings  are  of  this 
nature. 

*'  For  sweetening  food,  milk  sugar  is  much  less  prone  to  excite 
acid  fermentation  than  cane  sugar. 

"A  very  digestible  form  of  fat — when  it  is  needed — is  cream, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  water  and  about  ten  drops  o( 
sal  volatile  to  each  fluid  ounce." 
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INDIVIDUAL    SIZE    AND    FOOD, 

The  size  of  the  body  has  more  influence  than  its  weight  upon  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed.  In  infant  feeding  the  relationship  is 
made  the  subject  of  careful  study  (see  Infant  Feeding)^  but  in  adults 
there  is  more  variation.  As  a  general  rule,  persons  of  large  frame 
eat  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  vice  t^ersa^  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  familiar  to  all,  and  some  very  corpulent  persons  are  very 
abstemious  at  the  table.  Because  most  persons  eat  more  than  they 
really  need,  a  man  of  large  frame  can  often  eat  less  than  one  of  small 
size,  and  yet  have  plenty. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  a  preponderance 
of  animal  or  vegetable  food  respectively,  or  of  some  particular  sys- 
tem of  diet,  influences  the  stature  of  men.  Of  course,  children  who 
receive  insufficient  food  or  food  poor  in  quality  may  be  half  grown, 
but  beyond  that  fact  theories  as  to  the  specific  influence  uf  different 
classes  of  food  upon  the  development  of  the  body  arc  founded  upon 
i^orance  of  the  natural  history  of  the  different  races  of  man.  'Hie 
diet  of  bushmen,  Australians,  and  Fuegians  presents  instructive  ex- 
amples of  tribes  with  large  or  small  bodies,  demonstrating  that  **it  is 
not  quality  or  monotony  of  food,  but  its  quantity  that  affects  devel- 
opment "  (Gerland). 


BODY   WEIGHT    AND    FOOD. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  gain  or  loss  in  the  body  weight  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  appropriateness  of  diet  is  important* 
In  prescribing  systems  of  diet  for  many  diseases,  such  as  dyspepsia^ 
obesity,  diabetes,  phthisis,  etc.,  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  pa- 
tient weighed  systematically  at  least  once  a  week,  and  good  scales 
are  very  useful  in  the  physician's  office.  Care  should,  of  course,  be 
observed  that  changes  in  clothing  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  observations.  Loss  of  weight,  under  some  con- 
ditions, may  be  much  more  rapid  than  gain  ever  is.  The  latter  at 
best  does  not  usually  proceed  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds  in  a  week,  even  during  convalescence  from  such  an  illness  as 
typhoid  fever  ;  but  in  diseases  like  cholera,  for  example,  tn  which 
emaciation  is  extremely  rapid»  the  loss  of  weight  may  amount  to  two 
or  three  pounds  a  day,  or  possibly  more. 

In  some  diseases  a  fallacy  arises  in  comparing  food  consumption 
with  body  weight.  In  fevers  there  is  usually  loss  of  weight,  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  in  aseptic  fevers  the  weight  may 
remain  uniform  ;  and  in  phthisis  there  is  sometimes  uninterrupted 
gmn  during  a  moderate  hectic,  Leydcn  has  found  that  in  fever, 
while  the  albuminous  ingredients  of  the  body  are  diminishing^  there 
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may  be  more  water  stored  in  the  tissues,  and  in  cases  of  anasarca  and 
dropsical  accumulations  of  rapid  development  it  is  quite  i>ossible  for 
the  weight  to  increase,  while  in  reality  the  body  is  rapidly  wasting 
away,  and  it  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  to  deduce  any  concla- 
sions  for  feeding  the  patient  from  the  weight  alone.  Another  impor- 
tant consideration  is  the  rapidity  of  loss  of  waste  food  products  from 
the  body. 

The  normal  weight  of  faeces  which  should  be  voided  each  day  is 
five  or  six  ounces — about  one  fourth  of  which  is  solid  matter,  the  resi 
water.  Many  persons  do  not  pass  over  half  this  quantity  for  dajrs 
together,  and  thus  go  on  accumulating  waste  material,  which  adds  to 
their  weight.  The  same  disproportion  between  food  ingestion  and 
the  elimination  of  urea  and  different  salts  in  the  urine  may  exist. 
Moreover,  the  loss  of  weight  by  excessive  perspiration  may  reach  a 
pound  or  two  a  day.  Athletes  subjected  to  violent  physical  strain 
and  stokers  working  in  great  heat — sometimes  of  1 20^  F« — may  lose 
two  pounds  in  an  hour  in  this  manner.  The  night  sweats  of  phthisis 
cause  considerable  actual  loss  in  weight,  besides  the  exhaustion  whidi 
they  occasion.  The  loss  of  weight  through  the  aqueous  vapour  and 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs  may  vary  somewhat,  although  it  is  less 
changeable  than  might  be  supposed. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  cautious  in 
accepting  conclusions  from  the  scales  for  application  in  ordering 
more  or  less  food,  or  altering  its  character. 

The  weighing  of  infants  immediately  before  and  after  nursing  at 
the  breast  is  an  excellent  and  fairly  accurate  method  of  determining 
how  much  food  they  are  getting,  and  infants  whose  nutrition  gives 
any  cause  for  anxiety  should  be  frequently  weighed,  for  in  them,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  record  of  slight  variations  in  weight  can  be 
much  more  accurately  utilised  in  regulating  feeding. 

SEX  AND  POOD. 

The  relation  of  sex  in  regard  to  food  affects  the  quantity  rather 
than  the  quality,  excepting  among  a  few  rude  tribes  where  supersti- 
tion is  allowed  full  sway.  The  northern  Eskimos,  for  instance,  have 
a  belief  that  if  women  eat  eggs  they  cannot  become  pregnant,  which 
is  in  curious  contrast  to  the  reputation  for  aphrodisiac  effects  which 
this  food  has  among  civilised  people  !  (See  Eggs,  page  90.)  Women 
eat  less  food  than  men  relatively  because  their  average  siie  is 
smaller,  and  also  absolutely  because  they  do  less  work  and  lead  a 
more  indoor  life.  The  difference  is  slight,  and  when  other  conditions 
are  equalised  the  question  of  sex  has  very  little  influence  upon  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed. 

Generally  speaking,  women's  bodies  are  smaller  than  men's,  their 
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digestive  processes  are  somewhat  less  active,  and  they  have  greater 

tendency  to  constipation. 

About  the  only  way  in  which  sex  affects  the  quality  of  food  con- 
sumed is  in  the  somewhat  greater  fondness  for  sweets  and  confec* 
tioncry  exhibited  by  females,  but  this  can  be  shown  to  be  due  more 
to  other  considerations  of  habit  and  custom  than  to  sex.  The  use 
of  tobacco  by  many  men,  for  instance,  makes  them  care  less  for  such 
foods, 

DIET  AND  HEREDITY. 

The  influence  of  heredity  upon  diet  is  not  very  striking.  Children 
are  sometimes  supposed  to  inherit  likes  and  dislikes  for  particular 
foods,  whereas  they  are  merely  acquired  tastes  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  have  certain  foods  oGfered  them  at  home  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  The  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  appear  to  be 
somewhat  hereditary,  Viotent  seasickness  and  a  tendency  to  bilious- 
oess  and  constipation  in  some  persons  and  the  prompt  vomiting  of 
the  contents  of  an  overloaded  stomach  in  others  is  sometimes  a 
family  trait,  running  through  three  or  four  generations*  So  is  occa- 
sionally the  inability  to  digest  special  foods,  such  as  crustaceans, 
strawberries,  etc.,  but  such  instances  are  rare. 

Unfortunately,  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  very  strongly  hereditary — 
SO  much  so  that  the  children  of  inebriate  parents  should  be  protected 
as  long  as  possible  from  learning  the  taste  of  cither  beer,  wine,  or 
spirits. 

Heredity  has  some  in^uence  in  disorders  of  food  assimilation^ 
like  gout  and  diabetes,  and  in  such  cases  improper  diet  and  careless 
tiabits  of  eating  may  develop  latent  disease. 
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The  food  of  prehistoric  man  necessarily  consisted  of  the  simplest 
elements,  represented  by  fruits,  berries,  nuts,  insects,  and  an  occa- 
sional piece  of  raw  fish  or  meat.  Such  food  is,  in  fact,  the  diet  of 
primitive  tribes  to-day.  The  Fuegian  lives  chiefly  upon  shellfish 
and  seaweeds,  and  the  Central  African  dwarf  upon  plantains  and  in- 
sects (see  page  29).  The  name  "  Eskimo  '*  was  first  applied  by 
natives  of  eastern  Canada  in  opprobrium,  to  signify  **  raw-fish  eater.** 

The  history  of  the  development  of  diets  and  of  food  cultivation 
and  preparation  is  practically  a  history  of  the  progress  of  culture, 
and  most  of  our  present  foods  were  quite  unknown  to  our  earliest 
progenitors.  The  discovery  of  the  uses  of  fire  greatly  increased  the 
variety  of  available  foods  for  man,  for  all  the  cereals  which  are  cul- 
tivated require  its  use  to  fit  them  for  digestion.  As  Gerland  has 
said,  men  obtain  their  food  from  natural  products,  by  cultivation,  or 
by  barter  and  commercial  exchange,  according  as  nomadic  or  fixed 
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habits  predominate,  and  *'  no  mere  hunting  or  fishing  tribe  can  be 
large  and  remain  in  one  place,"  for  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  to  support  one  man  by  these  means  at  least  sixteen 
square  miles  of  territory  are  necessary. 

Many  a  tribal,  and  even  national  war  has  been  the  more  or  less 
direct  outcome  of  the  necessities  of  obtaining  food  supply  from  distant 
sources,  and  the  economic,  commercial,  and  social  development  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  food  among  civilised  people  to-day  far  ex- 
ceeds in  importance  all  other  practical  qnestions.  As  man  advanced 
in  culture  and  began  to  live  in  communities  where  division  of  labour 
became  an  important  factor  in  development,  preference  to  some  ex- 
tent superseded  necessity  in  the  selection  of  diet,  and  as  food  acquired 
a  commercial  value,  more  and  more  labour  was  bestowed  upon  its 
preparation  and  preservation,  until  at  the  present  time  the  ridi  are 
able  to  select  their  diet  with  almost  total  disregard  of  season  or 
climate,  and  even  the  common  labourer  finds  it  economical  to  eat 
some  foods  which,  like  sugar  or  tea,  may  have  been  transported  maoj 
thousands  of  miles. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  report 
kindly  written  for  me  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook^the  physician  to  the 
Peary  expedition  to  northwestern  Greenland  in  7891-92,  which  is 
appended  to  illustrate  the  dietetic  habits  of  a  race  which^  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years,  are  believed  to  have  been  practically  isolated 
from  commercial  or  social  relations  with  any  of  their  neighbours. 
There  is  so  little  scientific  information  existing  in  regard  to  the  di- 
etetic habits  of  the  tribe  of  Eskimos  which  he  studied,  who  live  the 
farthest  north  of  any  people  in  the  world,  that  his  statements  will 
be  found  of  exceptional  interest.  One  cannot  peruse  the  account 
without  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  generalisations  in  regard 
to  the  influences  of  diet  upon  the  system  should  be  made  with  great 
caution  when  applied  to  different  races  of  man.  For  example,  both 
scurvy  and  rheumatism  are  sometimes  attributed  to  an  excessive 
meat  diet,  yet  the  Eskimo  has  no  starchy  food  at  all  and  does  not 
suffer  from  these  diseases,  and,  moreover,  his  bodily  vigour  and  power 
of  endurance  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  other  race  or  class 
of  men,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
others. 

Dr.  Cook  says  in  regard  to  the  Eskimos  of  northwestern  Green- 
land :  "  They  usually  eat  but  one  meal  a  day,  which  they  Uke  at 
irregular  times,  being  people  without  restrictions  of  any  kind. 
They  can  be  seen  eating  and  drinking  whenever  able  to  procure 
sustenance.  Their  diet  consists  almost  exclusively  of  meat,  com- 
posed principally  of  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  following  animals, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  to  the  natives:  Seal,  walrus,  nor- 
whale,  white  whale,  polar  bear,  reindeer,  arctic  hare,  and  sea  fowls, 
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^uch  as  guillemots^  gulls,  eider  ducks,  etc.  When  food  is  scarce 
they  eat  every  part  of  the  animal,  including  the  stomach  and  inies- 
tincs ;  indeed,  the  only  vegetable  food  tliat  the  most  northern  Es- 
kimo can  obtain  consists  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the 
reindeer  (lichens),  which  he  is  only  occasionally  able  to  secure.  The 
women  and  children  sometimes  eat  flowers  of  the  arctic  poppies 
and  the  so-called  scurvy  grass,  but  never  to  any  great  extent.  In 
times  of  famine,  in  order  to  prevent  wholesale  starvation,  the  aged 
arc  turned  out  to  starve  to  death,  and  their  bodies  are  then  devoured 
by  the  more  vigorous  members  of  the  tribe.  Occasionally,  when 
the  old  people  are  shrewd  and  active,  the  younger  children  are  sac* 
riiiced  for  this  purpose.  As  a  rule,  the  Eskimo  will  not  eat  dogs, 
but  when  food  is  scarce  dogs  are  first  added  to  their  larder,  and 
when  the  last  dog  has  been  eaten,  human  beings  come  next  in  order, 

**  One  of  the  greatest  delicacies  is  old  seal.  A  native  never 
wastes  the  carcass  of  an  animal;  if  he  should  kill  the  seal  fifty  or 
a  hundred  miles  from  home  he  will  bring  it  to  shore  and  €acht  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  foxes,  bears,  and  birds  cannot  attack  it.  He  then 
leaves  it,  and  may  nut  return  for  two  or  three  years,  when  he  comes 
back  in  anticipation  of  a  great  feast,  for  the  old  seal  seems  to 
him  like  old  cheese  to  us,  and  be  enjoys  it  immensely,  although  a 
white  man  could  not  endure  the  odour.  I  have  known  twenty  indi- 
viduals to  eat  a  seal  of  this  character  in  less  than  two  hours,  leaving 
only  shreds  of  the  skin  after  them.  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify 
the  statement,  so  commonly  quoted,  *  that  Eskimos  can  eat  twenty 
pounds  of  meat  or  blubber.' 

''Fully  two  thirds  of  the  Eskimo  food  is  eaten  raw,  and  one 
balf  is  consumed  while  in  the  frozen  state.  VV*hen  an  Eskimo  woman 
starts  her  blubber  lamp  and  places  over  it  a  coniipsie  (the  name 
applied  to  their  primitive  stew  pot),  she  does  so  principally  to  obtain 
the  warm  drink  which  the  cooked  meat  affords.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Eskimos  cook  their  meat  because  they  prefer  it  cooked,  but 
because  when  the  meat  is  heated  slowly,  as  it  can  only  be  heated 
by  their  primitive  method,  the  blood  and  fat  ooze  from  the  mus- 
cular tissues  and  form  a  thick  soup,  which,  aside  from  water,  is 
almost  their  only  drink,  and  a  cupful  of  this  beverage  is  offered  to 
every  guest.  The  natives  may  consume  three  or  four  hours  in  eat- 
ling  one  meal,  and  when  they  have  thoroughly  gorged  themselves 
they  will  lie  down  and  sleep;  as  they  do  this,  however,  they  place 
before  themselves  a  dish  full  of  cooked  meat,  and  those  who  awake 
from  their  sleep  will  finish  their  meal,  but  on  rising  no  breakfast  is 
served,  for  the  Eskimo  who  has  a  day's  journey  before  him  would 
not  think  of  eating  before  starting.  He  claims  that  this  would 
prevent  his  ability  to  travel,  and  this  rule  the  Eskimos  apply  to  their 
dogs  as  well,  who  are  often  only  fed  every  two  days*     These  Eski- 
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mos  are  as  irregular  in  their  habits  of  sleep  as  thej  are  io  regard 
to  their  meals.  During  the  four  months  of  constant  sunshine  thcj 
usually  arise  when  the  sun  is  in  the  south,  but  the  Eskimo  nerer 
thinks  of  going  to  bed  until  he  is  sleepy,  so  that  in  time  of  excite- 
ment, when  there  is  a  new  arrival  or  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  he  will 
often  remain  awake  for  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours,  and  then 
he  will  sleep  'until  the  spirit  of  sleep  has  left  him,*  as  he  ex- 
presses it. 

'*  The  Eskimos  endure  fasting  very  well,  and  after  a  good,  fall 
meal  they  can  fast  for  two  or  three  days,  apparently  without  scri- 
ous  inconvenience.  Indeed,  when  food  is  scarce — which  usually 
happens  during  the  period  of  darkness — some  thrive  on  about 
one  meal  a  week,  but  they  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  who  is  not 
well  fed  cannot  encounter  fierce  storms,  and  no  one  who  has  not 
had  full  rations  would  think  of  venturing  out  in  severe  weather. 
During  the  tedious  night  of  four  months  these  Eskimos  appear  to 
undergo  a  state  of  hibernation,  eating  very  little  and  sleeping  a  great 
deal ;  their  otherwise  lively  spirits  are  more  or  less  subdued,  and 
while  they  try  to  keep  cheerful  they  are  apt  to  become  depressed 
and  debilitated,  and  they  are  not  capable  of  great  muscular  exercise 
during  this  time.  When  the  sun  returns  their  skins  are  somewhat 
jaundiced,  and  they  are  very  anaemia  This  (peculiar  efifect  was  also 
produced  in  the  members  of  our  party  in  a  more  exaggerated  form, 
although  we  tried  many  methods  of  overcoming  the  depression,  and 
though  we  had  no  trace  of  scurvy  our  will  powers  were  lessened,  and 
our  ambition  was,  to  some  extent,  lost,  and  our  muscular  |x>wer  as 
well  was  much  reduced,  so  that  a  walk  of  a  mile  produced  exhaus- 
tion. All  of  the  secretions  were  diminished,  particularly  those  of 
the  digestive  tract,  and  to  stimulate  these  taxed  my  mental  skill  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  i89i-'92,  but  with  us,  as  with  the 
Eskimo,  as  soon  as  the  sun  returned  our  strength  and  ambition 
came  back,  and  we  felt  as  if  we  had  gained  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
were  ready  to  encounter  any  hardship. 

*^  The  Eskimo  drinks  very  little  while  eating.  He  usually  defers 
that  for  some  time  afterwards,  or  perhaps  until  he  arises  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  drinks  a  great  deal,  and  while  I  have  not  measured  the 
quantity  of  water  consumed  by  any  definite  number  of  inches  in 
twenty-four  hours,  I  have  often  given  Eskimo  men  three  pints  of 
water  at  one  time,  and  nursing  women  two  quarts.  Before  starting 
upon  a  journey  a  native  will  fill  up  with  water.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  these  people  use  no  free  salt  or  condiments. 

*'  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  food  of  these  people  bears 
any  relation  to  their  stature,  as  other  factors  may  influence  their 
height,  but  their  large  abdominal  development  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  immense  quantity  of  food  and  drink  which  they  consume  at 
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one  time.  Variation  in  diet  does  not  seem  to  be  a  necessity  to  the 
Eskimo  unless  he  is  feeling  ill,  when  he  recognises  the  importance 
of  a  change  of  food  and  surroundings.  He  will  always  hail  with 
pleasure  the  first  bird,  deer,  or  walrus  of  the  season. 

"  The  Eskimo's  clothing  is  such  a  perfect  non-conductor  that  the 
temperature  does  not  vary  much  around  his  body,  and  in  summer  it 
is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  coldest  day  of  winter  For  this 
reason,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter  does  not  call  for  a  large  quantity 
of  food,  but  a  native  knows  that  his  food  is  fuel  for  his  body,  and 
that  he  must  take  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  develop  muscular 
power  and  animal  heat. 

"  The  Eskimo  mother  nurses  her  child  until  the  next  is  born  or 
shortly  before  it,  a  period  which  varies  in  from  one  to  eight  or  nine 
years,  but  the  average  time  is  four  years.  Long  before  the  mother 
weans  her  child  she  masticates  the  food,  opens  the  baby's  mouth, 
and  transfers  the  food  from  her  own  mouth  to  the  baby's,  very  much 
as  a  pigeon  does,  and  the  child  thus  brought  up  would  not  think  of 
taking  up  pieces  of  meat  or  toys  or  anything  else  to  put  into  its 
mouth,  for  it  will  take  nothing  except  from  its  mother. 

•*Th€  members  of  our  expedition  took  very  few  forced  marches 
in  low  temperatures.  The  one  over  the  interior  of  Greenland  was 
undertaken  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
5*  F.  below  zero  to  40**  above, 

**  The  quantity  of  food  consumed  per  man  every  twenty-four 
hours  upon  this  expedition  was  as  follows: 

**  Pemmican , , , , x|  pound. 

Bacon,  fat , 6  ouncci. 

Powdered  pea  soup , , , , , ,  a       ** 

Dry  ship  biscuits - 13       " 

Condcn&ed  milk 3       ** 

**  A  quart  of  tea  with  perhaps  a  pint  of  water  was  our  only  drink, 
but  we  had  no  drink  through  the  day  while  on  the  march,  and  often 
were  unable  to  secure  more  fluid  than  two  cups  each  morning  and 
night.  The  pemmican  was  composed  of  dried  beef  and  beef  tal- 
low, half  and  half,  a  few  currants,  and  a  little  sugar,  but  no  salt. 
On  several  expeditions  during  the  spring  of  1892,  while  the  ther- 
mometer ranged  from  20°  to  40**  F.  below  zero,  the  members  of  the 
party  always  consumed  large  quantities  of  food.  This  was  not, 
however,  until  they  had  been  out  two  or  three  days,  when  the 
amount  of  food  which  ihey  could  devour  seemed  almost  un- 
Ucnited.  There  was  no  time  that  we  craved  for  fat.  We  enjoyed 
the  pemmican  immensely,  but  that  was  because  we  had  nothing  else. 
During  the  extreme  cold  weather,  while  in  the  field,  we  took  more 
kindly  to  fats,  but  never  in  preference  to  other  foods.  Canned 
meats,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  were  soon  tn  disfavour,  for  the 
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variety  and  character  of  the  food  seemed  to  be  of  very  little  con- 
sequence ;  indeed,  our  appetites  were  such  that  we  were  ready  to  eat 
anything  and  everything  placed  before  us.  We  were,  however, 
always  liberally  supplied  with  hydrocarbons,  and  I  believe  had  this 
not  been  the  case,  a  demand  for  them  would  soon  have  arisen,  for 
the  most  valuable  food  for  a  polar  expedition  is  composed  largely 
of  hydrocarbons. 

"  The  most  important  articles  of  diet  for  a  polar  expedition  we 
found  to  be  pemmican,  cranberry  sauce,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  p^^ 
served  milk,  sugar,  ham,  cheese,  bacon,  oleomargarine,  lard,  pickles, 
lime  juice,  dried  fish,  beef-soup  tablets,  wheat,  corn,  rye  flour,  rice, 
hominy,  oatmeal,  dried  vegetables,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  canned  vegetables,  particularly  canned  tomatoes,  peas,  beaos, 
corn,  canned  soups,  and  dried  fruits.  Lime  juice  was  not  served 
regularly  to  the  members  of  the  expedition,  and  I  think  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  so  doing.  For  some  of  the  members  of  the  party 
it  was  decidedly  injurious,  but  others  called  for  it  occasionally  as  a 
refreshing  drink. 

*'  The  average  weight  of  these  northern  Eskimo  men  is  one  hnn- 
dred  and  thirty-five  pounds,  but  that  of  the  women  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  pounds.  Obesity  is  foreign  to  the  Eskimo,  and 
leanness  is  equally  rare." 

CLIMATE  AND  SEASON  AND  POOD. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  need  of  man  changing  his 
diet  when  he  removes  from  one  climate  to  another,  in  the  belief  thai 
the  natives  always  eat  the  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  the  climate 
in  which  they  live.  This  is  superficial  reasoning,  and  too  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  relations  of  climate  to  diet  per  se.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  natives  of  a  country  eat  what  they  can  obtain 
easiest,  or  what  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  have  accustomed  them 
to  in  the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  "  Climate  affects 
diet  mainly  by  the  supply  it  affords  "  (Chambers). 

"  The  national  dietary  is  determined  largely  by  the  climate  and 
nature  of  the  available  soil,  and  among  civilised  communities  it  is 
largely  modified  as  facilities  for  commerce  and  interchange  of  food 
products  are  increased. 

"  Maritime  people  naturally  derive  much  nitrogenous  food  from 
the  sea,  as  fish,  molluscs,  crustaceans,  etc.  Among  the  residents 
of  the  far  North  albuminous  and  fatty  diet  predominates,  and  the 
coarser  cereals — barley,  rye,  oats,  etc. — being  more  hardy,  predomi- 
nate in  their  food.  Barley  grows  the  farthest  north  of  all  the  cere- 
als "  (Clark). 

The  Hindu  subsists  mainly  upon  rice,  one  of  the  simplest  types 
of  farinaceous  food,  and  he  derives  his  nitrogen  from  corn.    He 
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must  consequently  eat  a  large  bulk  of  food  in  order  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient nitrogen  for  the  needs  of  the  system;  his  digestive  organs 
enlarge,  and  he  finds  the  means  of  stimulating  them  by  the  free 
use  of  condiments  of  various  sorts.  Bulky  and  fibrous  vegetable 
food  distends  the  alimentary  canal.  The  natives  of  very  hot  coun- 
tries live  mainly  upon  vegetable  and  starchy  foods»  eating  cereals, 
green  vegetables,  and  pulpy  fruits  which  contain  water,  salts,  and 
acids  in  abundance,  which  are  cooling  and  refreshing.  As  a  rule, 
they  eat  less  animal  food  than  do  the  natives  of  temperate  and  arc- 
tic regions,  nor  do  they  require  fats  in  excess,  although  they  take 
some  fats  and  oils. 

While  these  statements  apply  to  a  majority  of  mankind,  they  are 
by  no  means  without  exception,  and  it  must  not  be  argued  that 
because  a  tribe  eats  the  only  food  which  Nature  has  provided, 
they  could  not  live  equally  well  in  their  own  climate  upon  other 
food,  if  they  could  obtain  it.  Far  from  depending  solely  upon  vege- 
table food,  most  savage  tribes  living  in  the  torrid  zone  cat  meat  rav- 
enously  when  they  can  get  it,  and  often  prefer  it  m  an  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition. 

The  New  Zealander  and  South  Sea  Islander  choose  a  varied  diet 
of  fish,  eggs,  roots,  seeds,  berries,  seaweeds^  and  meat  if  obtainable 
(see  page  29). 

As  pointed  out  by  Chambers,  the  Pampas,  who  eat  flesh  and  drink 
water  only,  thrive  on  hot  arid  plains,  and  so  do  the  Nubian  Arabs, 
while  the  peasants  of  northern  Norway  and  southern  Spain  live  alike 
almost  wholly  on  breadstuffs  without  meat.  He  says  that  "the  im- 
mediate transition  from  a  purely  animal  to  a  purely  vegetable  diet, 
though  borne  by  the  individual,  is  fatal  to  the  race/*  and  "the  best 
diet  in  the  abstract  is  a  mixed  diet,  and  mixed  in  the  proportion  se* 
Iccted  by  the  experience  of  most  civilised  nations,  and  it  is  also  best 
for  the  individual  who  is  accustomed  to  it  to  adhere  to  under  what- 
ever sky  he  may  be  wandering."  In  changing  residence  from  one 
extreme  of  climate  to  another  it  is  not  advisable  to  alter  the  diet 
too  suddenly,  and  more  must  depend  upon  the  previous  habits  and 
occupation  of  the  individual  than  upon  external  temperature.  Meat 
eaters  find  it  easier  to  adopt  quickly  another  form  of  diet  than  vege- 
tarians. 

The  English  soldiers  transported  to  India  or  Africa  are  not  re- 
quired to  become  exclusive  vegetarians;  and  the  French  in  Africa 
or  Panama  have  done  best  upon  a  mixed  diet. 

"Well-clad  and  sheltered  soldiers  require  less  rations  than  poorly 
clad  men  exposed  to  the  weather — ^a  good  thing  to  know  in  times  of 
great  privation  **  (Woodruff). 

Men  often  become  involuntary  vegetarians  while  travelling  in 
hcyt  climates  from  inability  to  procure  meat^  and  may  partially  starve 
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themselves  from  lack  of  appetite  for  monotonous  food,  variety  being 
unobtainable.  This  leads  them  to  resort  to  strong  condiments, 
spices,  curry,  etc.,  to  stimulate  the  appetite. 

Many  persons,  especially  those  past  middle  life  and  people  with  a 
tendency  to  corpulency,  find  that  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  "^heat  waves,"  they  are 
in  much  better  health  when  they  abstain  from  hot  soups,  fat,  and 
meat,  and  take  but  little  animal  food  of  any  kind.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  food  eaten  may  advantageously  be  reduced  at  this  time  of 
the  year  as  much  as  one  sixth,  or  even  one  fourth.  Most  persons 
find  this  out  as  a  matter  of  individual  experience;  but  there  are 
others  who  should  be  especially  directed  in  the  matter,  and  the  rale 
applies  to  infants  as  well  as  adults.  The  diet  in  winter  should  com- 
prise both  more  nitrogen  and  more  carbon  than  in  summer. 

The  breakfast  hour  is  often  made  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  earlier 
in  summer  than  in  winter  to  advantage. 

The  thirst  engendered  by  living  in  hot  climates  is  conducive  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  as  the  water  is  often  bad,  an  additional  ex- 
cuse is  often  made  for  drinking  too  much  liquor.  By  these  means 
the  foundations  for  hepatic  and  renal  troubles,  cirrhosis,  and  Bright's 
disease  are  often  laid.  On  this  account,  in  very  hot  climates  strong 
alcoholic  drinks  ought  especially  to  be  avoided.  In  India  they  uni- 
formly disagree,  and  lighter  beverages,  such  as  beer  and  wines,  must 
be  taken  very  sparingly;  but  there  is  no  objection  to  tea,  coffee, and 
chocolate. 


PART   V. 

FOOD   DIGESTION.— CONDITIONS  WHICH    ESPE- 
CIALLY   AFFECT    DIGESTION. 


HOURS  FOR  MEALS  AND  ORDER  OF  TAKING  FOOD. 

The  hours  for  taking  meals  which  are  commonly  selected  are 
those  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  system  at 
different  times  in  the  day,  and  experience  teaches  that  they  must  be 
varied  considerably  with  occupation.  In  the  larger  American  cities 
where  commerce  is  active,  and  many  men  are  subjected  during  the 
day  to  excitement,  hurry,  and  strain,  an  evening  dinner  hour  often 
better  meets  the  needs  of  the  system  as  well  as  the  requirements  of 
personal  convenience.  In  the  rural  districts,  however,  and  in  many 
couDtries  where  life  is  less  hurried  and  active  than  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  found  that  taking  the  heaviest  meal  at  noon 
agrees  better  with  the  wants  of  most  persons.  The  hours  for  infant 
feeding  are  described  under  the  heading  Infant  Feeding. 

Children  should  always  dine  early  in  the  day.  There  are  in  gen- 
eral three  systems  for  adults  in  regard  to  the  number  of  meals  and 
hours  for  talcing  them  which  are  m  common  use,  in  which  two»  three» 
and  four  meals,  respectively,  are  eaten  in  the  twenty- four  hours. 

The  first  system,  which  is  in  vogue  in  France  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
elsewhere,  is  that  of  eating  but  two  substantial  meals  a  day.  On 
first  rising  in  the  morning,  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  chocolate  is  taken 
with  a  roll  or  some  other  simple  form  of  bread.  This  enables  two  or 
three  hours  of  moderate  work  to  be  accomplished  before  the  first 
real  meal,  which  is  a  breakfast  eaten  in  the  late  morning,  usually  at 
QT  before  twelve  o*clock.  This  meal  is  substantial,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral courses  of  solid  food.  The  second  meal,  which  is  the  dinner,  is 
usually  eaten  between  six  and  seven  o'clock.  This  system  is  in  use 
among  workingmen  as  well  as  with  the  leisure  classes,  and  is  found 
well  adapted  to  their  habits  of  life.  Americans  travelling  abroad, 
who  arc  accustomed  to  eat  a  heavier  meal  for  breakfast,  often  find 
some  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  French  custom,  but 
fBany  learn  to  like  it,  and  as  the  travelling  public  are  commonly,  for 
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the  time  being,  a  leisure  class,  it  is  less  diflBcalt  to  adapt  themselves 
to  new  customs  abroad  than  to  introduce  them  at  home. 

The  Germans  also  usually  take  a  cup  of  coffee  or  other  light 
beverage  and  a  roll  of  Butter-brad  soon  after  rising,  but  they 
dine  very  early,  often  at  half  past  twelve,  taking-  a  heavy,  de- 
liberate meal  at  this  hour,  which  they  are  apt  to  follow  with  beer  and 
tobacco.  Their  offices  and  banks  open  early,  and  are  often  closed 
from  noon  until  three  o'clock,  when  they  are  reopened  until  five, 
whereas  in  most  cities  in  this  country  the  most  active  business  hours 
ar.e  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
for  many  men  to  give  up  two  or  three  hours  at  this  time  to  eating 
and  social  converse.  The  Germans  usually  take  a  supper  with 
meat  at  a  somewhat  late  hour — between  half  past  seven  and  eight 
o'clock.  In  many  German  towns  it  is  customary  to  open  the  theatres 
as  early  as  six  o'clock,  so  that  the  performance  is  closed  in  time  for 
a  supper  at  nine.  The  habit  of  eating  between  meals  and  of  tak- 
ing occasional  light  lunches  in  the  afternoon  seems  to  be  more 
prevalent  there  than  elsewhere. 

In  England  it  is  a  very  common  custom  for  the  better  classes  to 
breakfast  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  lunch  or  dine  between  one  and 
two,  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  perhaps  a  biscuit  at  four  or  five,  and 
dine  or  sup  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock. 

In  the  United  States,  where  there  are  theoretically  no  class  dis- 
tinctions, they  practically  do  exist  very  strikingly  in  regard  to  the 
hours  for  taking  meals,  and  the  hard-working  labouring  class,  whether 
employed  in  the  city  or  country,  almost  universally  dine  at  noon. 
It  is  mainly  the  mercantile  and  professional  classes  in  large  cities 
who  dine  between  6  and  7  p.  m.,  while  the  more  fashionable  or  leisure 
classes  dine  even  later — sometimes  at  eight  o'clock.  Most  of  the 
latter,  however,  on  going  to  the  country  for  a  summer  holiday,  are 
accustomed  to  reverse  their  habits  and  dine  at  the  usual  country 
hour — at  one  o'clock,  taking  supper  at  half  past  six  or  seven.  In 
the  Southern  cities  it  is  quite  common  to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  half  past  two  or  three  o'clock.  Many  persons  in  cities  who  habit- 
ually dine  late  on  week  days  from  long-continued  custom,  on  Sun- 
days dine  shortly  after  noon,  taking  supper  in  the  evening.  This  is 
an  old  custom  handed  down  from  days  in  which  less  exacting  oc- 
cupations favoured  noon  dining  throughout  the  week,  but  due  in 
part  also  to  economical  reasons,  and  a  desire  to  make  the  work  for 
servants  as  light  as  possible  on  Sunday  afternoon.  While  those  in 
good  health  with  active  digestion  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  thus 
changing  the  hour  for  meals  on  one  day  in  the  week,  there  are  others 
who  find  that  it  disagrees  with  them  and  disturbs  their  digestion.  A 
hearty  meal  at  noon  following  a  very  light  breakfast,  consisting  of  a 
roll  and  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  may  be  perfectly  digested  forycars> 
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yet   reversing  the  order   of   the   meals   may  entirely  disorder  the 
digestion. 

For  professional  and  other  classes  of  men  in  the  United  States 
who  are  not  occupied  in  physical  labour  or  outdoor  pursuits  the  fol- 
lowing system  is  found  to  possess  decided  advantages:  A  breakfast 
is  taken  soon  after  rising,  at  half  past  seven  to  half  past  eight,  which 
consists  of  fresh  fruit,  porridge  or  oatmeal,  or  other  varieties  of 
cereals,  poached  eggs  or  omelet,  and  a  little  bacon  or  fresh  or  salt 
fish,  bread  and  butter,  tea  or  coffee.  The  lunch,  eaten  between  one 
and  two  oVlock,  may  consist  of  a  lean  chop,  or  a  piece  of  cold  ham, 
or  a  slice  of  rare  beef  with  some  stewed  or  baked  potatoes,  with  a 
»mple  lettuce  salad,  or  perhaps  a  Httle  cheese  for  dessert.  If  a 
heavy  meal  is  taken  at  this  hour  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  and 
who  have  had  a  breakfast  of  solid  food,  they  often  feel  dull  and 
sleepy  for  an  hour  or  two  thereafter,  and  are  consequently  inca* 
pacitated  from  active  mental  exercise.  The  dinner  should  be  from 
half  past  six  to  half  past  seven,  after  the  principal  labours  of  the  day 
are  over,  and  at  an  hour  early  enough  to  allow  of  the  complete  diges- 
tion of  the  heaviest  meal  of  the  day  before  retiring.  This  may  con- 
sist of  several  courses,  which  are  conventionally  arranged  in  the 
order  which  appears  to  be  most  rational  and  physiological — namely, 
soup,  fish  or  an  enir/e^  a  steak  or  joint  with  potatoes  and  one  or 
two  fresh  vegetables,  a  salad,  and  a  light  pudding  or  cooked  fruit. 

A  clear  soup  at  the  commencement  of  a  meal  does  not  interfere 
with  digestion*  but  favours  it.  The  f^uid,  if  taken  in  a  quantity  not 
exceeding  eight  or  ten  ounces,  is,  for  the  greater  part,  promptly 
absorbed  in  the  stomach,  and  its  w^armth  and  the  sustenance  it  con- 
tains act  favourably  upon  the  circulation,  stimulate  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  and  satisfy  temporarily  the  cravings  of  hunger  which 
arc  not  met  by  the  taking  of  solid  food  until  after  it  has  been 
digested  for  some  lime.  The  fish  or  enfr/e  is  then  eaten  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  gastric  secretion  w^hen  the  gastric  juice  has  not  yet 
attained  its  full  strength  and  quantity.  This  is  followed  by  the 
eating  of  meat,  which  is  destined  to  remain  in  the  stomach  for  several 
hours,  and  requires  all  the  energies  of  its  digestive  processes.  The 
saccharine  or  farinaceous  food,  which  does  not  undergo  digestion  in 
the  stomach,  is  taken  towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  when  it  remains  a 
less  time  in  the  stomach  than  animal  food. 

The  discussion  of  more  elaborate  dinners,  consisting,  as  they  do 
ipcry  often,  of  a  dozen  or  more  separate  courses,  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  volume.  Such  dinners  can  only  be  indulged  in  for  any 
length  of  time  by  those  whose  digestion  is  robust  and  whose  leisure 
and  comparative  freedom  from  care  and  anxiety  allow  them  to 
devote  abundant  time  and  physical  energy  to  their  meals  and  to 
secure  sufficient  holidays  and  trips  to  noted  spas  to  enable  them  to 
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periodically  relieve  the  digestive  system  of  the  strain  putuponit. 
Persons  who  rise  late  and  dine  early  should  eat  but  a  small  break- 
fast and  a  hearty  supper.  If  the  noon  dinner  is  replaced  by  a  ligbi 
luncheon,  a  substantial  breakfast  should  be  eaten. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  usually  best  to  so  order  one's  occupation tbi 
neither  severe  mental  nor  physical  labour  need  be  undertaken  imme- 
diately after  eating.  Yet  much  depends  upon  the  age  and  strenjih 
of  the  individual. 

At  one  of  the  largest  colleges  for  girls  in  New  England  the  pupils 
dine  at  one  o'clock,  and  many  of  them  commence  to  study  imme- 
diately thereafter,  or  at  2  p.  m.  ;  yet  cases  of  indigestion  are  compar- 
atively infrequent  among  them ;  and  the  ordinary  day  labourer  begins 
his  work  again  without  detriment  almost  immediately  after  a  hearty 
noon  meal,  and  continues  it  while  gastric  and  intestinal  digestion  are 
still  necessarily  incompleted. 

Invalids  often  require  modification  in  the  accustomed  bouts  for 
meals,  and  Balfour  says  that  "  all  invalids  should  have  their  impor- 
tant meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day." 

Between  four  and  five  hours,  on  the  average,  must  be  regarded  as 
necessary  for  complete  digestion  of  a  mixed  meal. 

The  intervals  between  meals  should  be  regulated  with  reference 
to  individual  peculiarities.     As  a  general  rule,  convalescents  or  per- 
sons with  feeble  digestive  powers  and  poor  appetites,  who  are  unable 
to  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  at  any  one  meal,  should  be  fed 
more  frequently,  perhaps  four  or  five  times — that  is,  in  addition  to 
three  ordinary  meals,  they  should  have  light  lunches  in  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  or  possibly  just  before  retiring.   The 
latter  is  particularly  to  be  recommended,  for  if  the  food  be  light  and 
nutritious,  such  as  a  bowl  of  gruel  and  a  glass  of  hot  milk,  or  a  cup 
of  cocoa  with  a  biscuit,  and  possibly  a  glass  of  beer,  sleep  is  not 
interfered  with,  but  is  promoted,  and  the  system  is  saved  from  too 
long  an  interval  of  starvation  between  the  hours  of  dinner  or  sup- 
per and  breakfast.     On  the  other  hand,  dyspeptics  and  patients  with 
gastric  catarrh  may  find  it  desirable  to  allow   an   interval  of  fully 
seven  hours  between  their  meals,  in  order  to  give  abundant  time  for 
the  dijresiion  of  one  meal  before  that  of  the  next  is  undertaken,  and 
they  shouKi  stop  eating  short  of  repletion. 

riiere  are  others  whose  digestion  is  good,  but  constitutionally 
slow,  and  they  are  better  with  intervals  of  at  least  six  hours  between 
their  meals ;  and  there  are  some  people  who  keep  in  better  health  on 
only  two  meals  a  day,  and  occasionally,  although  it  must  be  ^^ 
«arilrvl  as  an  eccentricity,  except  in  the  case  of  some  savages  and 
the  Kskimos  (see  page  2^2).  there  are  persons  who  thrive  upon  but 
oi\r  meal  a  day. 

Ihc  monks  of  La  Trappc  cat  but  one  meal  daily,  as  a  religious 
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*  ^^^»  ^'  which  they  consume  so  much  food  that  they  become  dull 
*^thargic  for  several  hours  afterwards  (Combe). 
.       Many  savages,  like  the  Hottentots,  have  no  regular  times  for  cat- 
tK^'  ^^^  like  the  carnivores,  take  their  food  whenever  and  however 
^y  can  best  obtain  it. 

The  business  or  professional  man  when  overworked  sometimes 
^^s  the  habit  of  omitting  his  noon  luncheon;  but  this  custom, 
*^hough  it  may  benefit  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  is  a  pernicious 
^^  in  the  majority  of  instances  if  long  continued- 

APPETITE. 

The  term  **  appetite'*  in  relation  to  dietetics  usually  means  a 
pleasurable  desire  for  food  or  drink,  whereas  hunger  and  thirst  im- 
ply a  craving  for  food  and  drink  respectively,  which  has  become 
disagreeable  or  positively  painful.  There  is,  how*ever,  no  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  these  terms. 

The  appetite  for  food  is  a  most  capricious  sensation,  subject  to 
all  manner  of  disturbing  influences.  It  is  to  some  extent  appar- 
ently under  control  of  the  will,  in  that  it  can  be  trained  to  recur  at 
certain  intervals  before  taking  food.  In  a  normal  state  it  is,  there- 
fore, rhythmical,  and  it  may  then  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  need 
of  food,  but  when  it  becomes  abnormal  it  is  a  very  unreliable  guide, 

**  As  a  general  rule,  though  by  no  means  without  exception,  sub- 
stances pleasing  to  the  palate  are  useful  and  not  injurious  to  the 
organism  "  (Brunton). 

The  appetite  often  appears  with  great  suddenness,  cither  inde- 
pendently or  as  the  result  of  directing  the  attention  to  matters  of 
food  and  eating.  It  may  depart  as  suddenly,  even  without  gratifi- 
cation, or  it  may  vanish  after  the  first  few  mouth fuls  of  food  are 
eaten,  although  it  was  apparently  vigorous  a  moment  before. 

The  appetite  is  aroused  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  con* 
ditions,  both  physical  and  mental  Such  are  the  smell,  taste,  and 
sight  of  food,  good  hygienic  surroundings,  exercise,  bathing,  cold  or 
stimulating  air,  agreeable  companionship,  pleasurable  mental  emo- 
tions, and  the  proper  preparation  and  serving  of  food.  It  may  be 
stimulated  by  bitters,  condiments,  and  in  some  cases  by  alcohol 
Wine  drunk  between  meais  is  apt  to  spoil  the  appetite,  but  taken 
ia  moderation  with  meals  it  may  increase  it. 

To  obtain  the  most  complete  satisfaction  from  the  sense  of  taste 
one  should  swallow  the  food,  and  not  merely  take  it  into  the  mouth. 

The  appetite  is  usually  somewhat  more  keen  in  winter  than  in 
sofdiner,  but  many  persons  observe  no  difference.  It  is  depressed 
or  destroyed  by  mental  emotion,  especially  grief,  anxiety,  and 
worry ;  by  the  sight,  smell,  or  taste  of  ill-prepared  or  improperly 
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cooked  or  badly  served  food ;  foal  air  and  poor  hygienic  sarroand- 
ings;  fatigue  and  exhaustion;  many  diseases,  more  particularlj 
febrile  diseases  and  most  gastric  disorders;  nausea;  the  nse  aod 
abuse  of  strong  condiments,  and  many  'drugs,  notably  opium  and 
those  which,  like  potassium  iodide,  produce  a  continual  offensi?e 
taste  in  the  mouth ;  the  abuse  of  alcohol ;  eating  irregularly  and  at 
too  short  intervals. 

In  old  age  the  appetite,  especially  for  meats,  usually  becomes 
less  keen,  and  the  absence  of  teeth  contributes  to  the  loss  of  desire 
for  this  kind  of  food.     There  is  often  a  dislike  for  cold  .fluids. 

A  voracious  appetite  sometimes  occurs  in  children  and  youth. 

Bulimia  is  the  name  given  to  this  condition,  which  is  by  no 
means  an  indication  of  vigour,  and  is  often  due,  according  to  Beale, 
to  an  irritable  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  may  be 
brought  about  by  eating  at  irregular  intervals,  which  results  in  dis- 
turbance of  the  gastric  secretion.  Such  children  are  usually  thin, 
and  are  encouraged  by  ill-advised  parents  or  attendants  to  gorge 
themselves  with  food  which  they  do  not  digest.  It  is  a  popular 
belief  that  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms  excites  a  ravenous  app^ 
tite.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  true,  especially  of  round  worms 
(Ascaris  lumbricoides\  which  are  very  active,  and  which  may  even  throw 
a  child  into  convulsions  by  local  irritation  of  the  intestine.  On  the 
contrary,  worms  of  any  sort  may  be  present  in  considerable  nam- 
ber  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms.  Persons  whose  appetites 
exceed  their  digestive  strength  do  well  to  eat  very  slowly.  By  so 
doing,  the  food  eaten  at  the  first  part  of  a  meal  may  become  par- 
tially absorbed  and  lessen  the  desire  for  more  before  the  meal  is 
over. 

The  appetite  is  very  dependent  upon  habit  and  upon  the  nsnal 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  meal.  An  attempt  to  eat  a  lump  of 
butter  alone  usually  fails,  but  it  is  easily  consumed  if  spread  npon 
bread.  Reversing  the  customary  order  of  the  different  foods  served 
at  a  dinner  usually  produces  disgust,  and  may  even  excite  nausea. 

Abnormal  Cravings. 

Instances  of  abnormal  cravings  for  food  are  familiar  to  every 
one.  riiey  sometimes  take  the  form  merely  of  an  inordinate  desire 
for  food  which  is  in  itself  wholesome  but  which  is  poorly  adapted 
to  an  existing  diseased  condition.  Such  desire  is  apt  to  come  in 
the  course  of  any  protracted  illness  in  which  a  very  restricted  diet 
has  t)ecn  maintained  for  weeks.  It  is  largely  psychic,  and  does  not 
ni*cessarily  indicate  an  increased  appetite.  The  dysenteric  patient 
may  long  for  ham  or  pickles  or  vegetables,  or  the  very  obese  wilt 
beg  for  sweets,  preserves,  or  farinaceous  food. 

In  other  cases  the  craving  may  be  an  indication  of  a  positive 
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want  in  the  system,  as  when  a  scorbutic  patient  hungers  for  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  acids. 

In  no  disease  is  the  craving  for  food  of  every  kind  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever.  In  this  case 
the  hunger  can  hardly  be  considered  abnormal,  for  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  need  of  wasted  and  exhausted  tissue  throughout  the  body 
for  nutriment. 

Patients  usually  find  it  most  difficult  to  give  up  the  class  of  foods 
which  they  well  know  does  them  most  harm.  The  subject  of  flatu* 
lent  dyspepsia  longs  for  saccharine,  and  perhaps  amylaceous  or  fatly 
foods — confectionery,  pastry,  and  the  like— and  the  diabetic  some- 
limes  has  an  inordinate  craving  for  bread,  which  so  far  possesses 
him  as  to  cause  a  resort  to  any  subterfuge  to  obtain  it. 

In  disordered  menial  conditions,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  mel- 
ancholia, and  in  the  peculiar  periods  of  puberty,  pregnancy,  and  the 
menopause,  cravings  for  wholly  injurious  articles  may  occur.  Such 
patients  have  been  known  to  eat  chalk,  or  sour  food,  or  consume 
large  quantities  of  salt,  sodium  bicarbonate,  etc. 

With  the  exception  of  chronic  alcoholism — if  alcohol  be  regarded 
as  a  food  as  well  as  stimulant — there  is  no  distinct  food  **  habit/*  in 
the  sense  that  any  particular  food  is  apt  to  be  long  eaten  to  an  in- 
jurious excess.  Those  articles  of  diet  which  arc  oftencst  abused  arc 
condiments  and  confectionery. 

VARIETY  IN  DIET. 

Monotony  of  diet  is  not  incompatible  with  maintenance  of  life, 
and  even  of  health,  when  the  food  is  restricted  to  two  or  three  arti- 
cles only,  but  for  the  reasons  given  in  discussing  the  force  value  of 
different  foods  (page  7)  there  is  no  single  food,  not  even  milk,  which 
wiil  support  man  in  ordinary  health  and  vigour  for  long.  There  are 
many  primitive  races  and  tribes  of  man  who  live  comfortably  upon  a 
diet  so  restricted  that  it  would  soon  prove  unbearable  for  a  European 
or  an  American.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  custom,  and  no 
doubt  upon  heredity.  The  Hindu  cats  boiled  rice  and  ghee,  or 
melted  butter,  and  the  low-caste  Chinese  eats  rice  to  the  almost,  but 
not  complete,  exclusion  of  other  food;  the  Eskimo  lives  upon  one  or 
two  kinds  of  meat  or  fish,  and  a  little  fat ;  and  the  Congo  native  sub- 
sists chiefly  upon  the  plantain.  The  Central  American  Indian  lives 
almost  entirely  upon  maize,  and  some  of  the  Polynesians  eat  bread- 
fruit alone  for  two  thirds  of  the  year  The  roving  Indian  of  the 
North  American  plains  originally  subsisted  all  winter  upon  a  diet  of 
salt  meat,  and  the  Scotch  peasants  formerly  lived  for  six  days  in  the 
week  upon  oatmeal  porridge. 

Such  a  monotony  of  diet  is,  however,  usually  a  question  of  en- 
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lirofisient  and  hoc  of  dioiocL  The  caraivorvNis  Eskimo  enjoji 
canned  Tc^;ecables  when  ther  are  offered  to  hiniy  and  the  vegetariaa 
African  natxre  gorges  hmseif  vith  aeat  when  lie  can  obtain  it  As 
a  nxLe.  the  more  cxYiliscd  the  tribe  of  aaa  the  greater  is  the  variety 
of  his  <Sec.  and  once  accnstOBed  to  vafietj,  ft  is  very  difficnlt  to  sub- 
sist opon  a  coo  restricted  rcsiaMn.  It  is  the  ability  to  subsist  apona 
varietT  cf  foods  which  makes  it  possible  for  man  to  adapt  himself  so 
well  to  his  enTironment  when  he  aiigTates  feom  one  eztreme  of  cli- 
mate to  another. 

This  adaptation  is  also  possible  bccaose  the  elementary  foods 
possess  general  natrttire  properties  for  all  the  organs  of  the  body, 
rather  than  special  ralae  for  incfiridaal  stmctnres;  for  example, 
there  is  no  **  brain  food "  in  distinction  from  food  which  nourishes 
other  organs  as  welL 

An  ideally  perfect  food  combinatioo  if  made  upon  purely  theo- 
retical considerations  of  the  needs  of  the  body  for  jnst  so  macfa  al- 
bnmin,  fat,  starch,  sugar,  salts;  and  water  wonld  be  a  compound 
which  in  a  Tcrv  short  time  wonld  become  too  monotonous  and  wea- 
risome to  be  eaten.  ETen  the  domestic  animals  are  kept  in  better 
condition  by  occasional  slight  changes  in  diet — snch,  for  instance,  as 
are  afforded  bv  change  of  pasturage  or  the  variety  which  the  seasoo 
of  the  year  prodaces  in  tlmr  natural  food ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  flavoar  of  the  meat  of  nsh  amd  wild  aniiwaiH  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  their  diet.  For  example,  canvasback  and  tedhead  docks 
are  much  more  palatable  while  feeding  upon  the  wild  celery  plant 
than  when  earing  other  food,  domestic  turkeys  and  capons  improve 
when  fed  upon  grain,  swine  fiesh  is  made  better  by  feeding  the  ani- 
mal with  com  than  with  skimmed  milk,  and  salmon  and  shad  acquire 
a  more  delicate  flavour  when  feeding  in  freslnwater  rivers. 

Among  some  peoples  the  variety  of  food  is  considerably  restricted 
by  religious  observances,  custom,  and  associations.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  Buddhist  prohibition  of  meat  and  the  Jewish  prohibi- 
tion of  swine  flesh.  ^Xlien  a  variety  in  food  cannot  be  secured  the 
desired  effect  in  stimulating  the  appetite  and  digestive  secretions 
may  be  obtained  by  altering  the  methods  of  cooking  and  by  modi- 
fying the  taste  and  odour  of  food.  On  the  other  hand,  too  great 
variety,  as  well  as  too  elaborate  cooking,  becomes  equally  tiresome. 
Those  who  eat  constantly  at  restaurants  and  large  hotels^  where  the 
table  IS  greatly  diversined.  often  find  that  a  change  to  a  simpler  home 
table  agrees  with  them  better. 

Woodruff  attrib;:tes  the  decrease  in  drunkenness  in  the  past  few 
years  in  the  United  States  army  to  the  advantages  accruing  from  a 
mucri  greater  variety  in  diet  since  fresh  vegetables  were  made  a  part 

en;lhl!Ji^^'''^  ^""^  ^"''^''  ^>' ""  ^>'^^^°^  ^^  exchange  the  soldier  has  been 
cuameo  to  barter  an  excess  of  common  ration  food  for  a  few  articles 
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of  luxury.  He  also  says:  "Variety  is  necessary  in  the  army  for 
another  reason  :  When  the  diet  is  very  simple  there  is  apt  to  be 
constipation,  and  in  the  field  this  conduion  is  sometimes  quite  marked. 
It  is  recognised  by  physicians  that  chronic  constipation  cannot  be 
properly  treated  with  drugs,  and  it  must  be  rectified  by  diet.  The 
field  ration,  if  possible,  should  overcome  this  tendency  to  constipa- 
tion. Sluggishness  of  the  bowels  quite  commonly  goes  along  with 
discontent,  homesickness  among  soldiers,  and  in  such  conditions  the 
soldier  is  not  a  reliable  fighter — he  is  easily  beaten/* 
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^^m  The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  digestion  is  very  com- 
ipiex.  In  a  general  way,  the  peripheral  nerves  may  affect  the  digest- 
ive process  {a)  through  the  circulation,  (^)  through  motion,  {*:) 
through  glandular  action.  The  nerves  chielly  concerned  in  these 
processes  are  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  the  vagus. 
The  latter,  through  its  association  with  the  cardiac,  vasomotor,  and 
respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  places  the  vital  func- 
tions of  the  body  in  very  intimate  connection  with  food  stimulation 
acting  through  the  branches  of  the  nerve  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

{a)  Action  through  the  Circulation« — The  nerves  influence 
digestion  through  the  circulation  by  their  vasomotor  control,  regu- 
lating the  calibre  of  the  vessels  and  quantity  of  blood  supplied 
to  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  Ihe  local  blood  pressure,  and 
the  consequent  rate  of  absorption. 

(^)  Action  through  Motion. — The  nerves  influence  the  move- 
ments ox  the  entire  ahnientary  canal,  either  accelerating  or  inhibit- 
ing them,  thus  controlling  the  propulsion  of  the  food,  its  admixture 
with  secretions,  and  its  contact  with  absorbing  surfaces. 

M  Action  through  the  Glands,— The  nerve  supply  of  the 
digestive  glands  is  distributed  to  their  blood  vessels,  and  also  prob- 
ably  to  some  extent  to  the  cells  of  the  gland  parenchyma.  This 
latter  distribution  is  not  always  demonstrable  histologically  in  man, 
bat  the  influence  is  unquestionable. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  nerves  act  mainly  in  connection 
with  the  digestion  through  reflex  stimulation  produced  by  mcchan- 
cal  irritation  of  food  and  by  the  chemical  irritation  of  its  different 
ingredients  as  they  undergo  absorption.  But,  in  addition,  nerve  cur- 
rents from  the  central  nervous  system  or  from  a  remote  peripheral 
origin  may  interfere  with  the  normal  nerve  functions.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  examples  of  acute  indigestion  produced  by  fatigue  of 
ihe  nervous  system,  undue  mental  excitement,  emotion,  etc.  For 
any  given  phase  of  digestion,  disturbance  of  norma]  nerve  function 
wiU  retard  the  process  more  in  its  earlier  stages  by  checking  or  alter- 
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ing  gland  secretion.  In  its  later  stages  the  effect  of  the  nervous 
system  will  be  more  pronounced  in  controlling  or  inhibiting  absorp- 
tion. Overstimulation  of  the  local  nerves  of  the  alimentary  tract 
may  excite  an  increased  watery  secretion  and  exaggerate  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  intestines,  thereby  hastening  the  passage  of  the 
food  through  them  before  there  is  time  for  digestion  or  absorption, 
and  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea. 

Circulation  and  digestion. 

The  influence  of  the  circulatory  system  upon  digestion  appears 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  in  its  rate  of  supply  to  the  diges- 
tive glands.  Vigorous  active  circulation  accompanies  good  diges- 
tion and  maintains  a  normal  local  reaction  and  temperature,  and 
feeble,  sluggish  circulation  produces  local  congestion  of  the  viscera 
and  interferes  with  gland  secretion  and  absorption.  When  the 
nerves  of  the  salivary  glands  are  experimentally  stimulated  in  ani- 
mals by  an  electric  current  the  blood  vessels  are  altered  in  calibre. 
If  the  chorda-tympani  nerve  is  stimulated  the  vessels  are  dilated  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  blood  flow  is  accelerated  so  that  the  venous  blood 
issuing  from  the  gland  is  of  a  red  arterial  hue,  it  not  having  lin- 
gered long  enough  to  undergo  the  ordinary  changes  in  regard  to 
its  gases.  The  salivary  secretion  becomes  watery  and  contains  a 
smaller  percentage  of  solids. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  stimulated 
exactly  the  reverse  occurs.  Hence  the  blood  supply  is  shown  to 
alter  the  digestive  power  of  a  secretion  by  modifying  its  compo- 
sition. 

Blood  which  is  impoverished  in  composition,  watery,  anaemic,  or 
deficient  in  albuminous  ingredients,  will  furnish  poor  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  digestive  secretions,  and,  further,  the  muscu- 
lar walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  will  suffer  from  malnutrition  and 
peristaltic  action  will  be  diminished. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  DIGESTION. 

Both  the  external  temperature  and  the  internal  body  heat  in- 
fluence digestive  processes.  The  effect  upon  the  system  of  the 
temperature  of  food  and  drink  is  also  a  matter  of  important  consid- 
eration. 

Hot  food  and  drinks  in  cold  weather,  cold  food  and  beverages 
in  hot  weather,  are  instinctively  resorted  to  by  almost  every  one, 
although  this  is,  no  doubt,  as  much  due  to  mental  association  and, 
perhaps,  a  temporary  agreeable  sensation  of  the  temperature  in 
swallowing  as  it  is  to  any  decided  influence  exerted  over  the  body 
temperature. 
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Sudden  modifications  in  the  external  temperature  of  either  exces- 
sive heat  or  cold  react  upon  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  the 
nervous  system  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  indirectly  affect  the  tligest- 
ive  apparatus.  The  shock  of  sudden  or,  more  particularly,  of  con- 
tinued exposure  to  cold  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  tends  to 
constrict  the  peripheral  blood  vessels  and  produce  congestion  of  the 
visceral  vessels,  modifying  secretion  and  absorption  in  consequence. 
A  local  application  of  heat  and  of  cold  over  the  abdominal  wall  dur- 
ing activity  of  the  digestive  organs  has  but  limited  influence.  Pa- 
tients wearing  a  Leiter  coil  over  the  abdomen  through  which  ice 
water  is  continually  passed  for  many  hours  do  not  necessarily  suffer 
from  retarded  digestion,  nor  do  those  who  are  having  poultices  con- 
tinuously applied  to  the  abdomen.  In  a  series  of  experiments  which 
I  have  recently  made  to  determine  the  extent  of  heat  penetration 
rough  the  abdominal  wall  it  has  been  shown  that  the  application 
f  heat  or  of  cold  of  such  extremes  as  can  be  borne  without  discom- 
fort has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  circulation  in  the  stomach  or 
the  intestines  or  upon  the  temperature  of  those  organs  so  long  as 
the  subcutaneous  circulation  is  vigorous.  This  is  owing  to  the 
rapid  neutralisation  of  the  heat  or  cold  applied  externally  by  the 
constantly  changing  layer  of  blood  flowing  beneath  the  surface.  In 
clogs,  a  poultice  of  140°  F.  or  an  ice  coil  with  water  at  34°  F.  placed 
over  one  side  of  the  abdominal  wall  does  not  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  long-stemmed  thermometer  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree 
when  slipped  beneath  the  abdominal  wall  through  a  perforation  or 
held  immediately  below  the  poultice  or  coil.  If,  however,  the  ani- 
mal be  killed,  circulation  ceases,  and  the  temperature  of  the  ther- 
mometer will  immediately  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  degrees.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  enfeebled  diges- 
tion can  be  much  influenced  by  the  local  application  of  warmth  over 
the  abdominal  wall.  Many  persons,  however,  who  have  a  tendency 
to  intestinal  indigestion  find  it  both  agreeable  and  salutary  to  wear 
continuously  a  broad  flannel  bandage  about  the  abdomen  to  favour 
uniformity  in  temperature  and  prevent  the  liability  of  taking  cold. 

It  is  incompatible  with  life  that  the  variations  of  body  tempera- 
ture between  the  highest  fever  and  the  lowest  depression  should 
exceed  the  limits  of  temperature  at  which  digestion  is  known  to  pro- 
ceed when  artificially  conducted,  so  that  these  alterations  do  not  of 
themselves  alone  destroy  digestive  power  in  the  stomach.  The  lat- 
ter is  usually  diminished  or  lost  during  fever,  but  this  may  be  owing 
more  to  disturbances  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems  than  to 
increased  warmth  of  the  stomach. 

Efforts  to  raise  or  lower  the  local  temperature  m  the  stomach 
during  digestion  by  swallow^ing,  respectively^  hot  water  or  pounded 
ice  are  not  productive  of  very  striking  results. 
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It  is  customary,  and  no  doubt  best,  to  administer  stimulants  hot 
in  collapse  from  any  cause. 

Wunderlich,  Fothergill,  and  others  have  laid  considerable  stress 
upon  the  antipyretic  value  of  giving  all  fluids  very  cold  in  fevers. 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  any  effect  upon  genuine  pyrexia,  as,  for  example, 
in  typhoid  fever,  depending  upon  whether  milk  or  other  fluids  were 
administered  very  hot  or  iced.  I  often  prescribe  hot  boiled  milk  in 
such  cases  if  patients  prefer  it,  and  have  taken  it  so  myself  without 
any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  natural  course  of  the  fever. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  rich  wines  and  oils  are  "  heating  "  foods, 
and,  conversely,  "  cooling  drinks  "  have  long  been  used  in  fevers,  but 
the  use  of  iced  fluids  and  of  cracked  ice  itself  for  relief  of  thirst  in 
fevers  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  It  followed  the  extended 
introduction  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  and  to  this  day  one  oc- 
casionally meets  with  opposition  from  mothers  to  giving  a  child  with 
high  fever  anything  really  cold. 

Hot  fluids  drunk  also  favour  perspiration,  and  sometimes  aid  ex- 
pectoration, but  this  is  because  they  are  promptly  absorbed  and 
added  to  the  volume  of  the  blood,  not  because  they  contribute  many 
heat  units  to  the  body.  Winternitz  endeavoured  to  show  by  sphyg- 
mograms  that  the  imbibition  of  cold  fluids  increases  arterial  tension, 
and  that  of  hot  fluids  lessens  it.  This  may  be  true,  but  the  sphyg- 
mograph  is  not  at  all  a  reliable  instrument,  and  certainly  the  clinical 
application  of  this  rule  is  not  capable  of  substantiation,  although  in 
giving  hot-air  baths  to  promote  perspiration  in  Bright's  disease  hot 
drinks  are  of  undoubted  service. 

With  practice  one  may  learn  to  swallow  water  which  is  uncom- 
fortably hot  to  the  touch — at  a  temperature  of  115°  or  120*^  F.  It 
has  been  swallowed  at  even  132°  F.  The  drinking  of  very  hot  water 
before  meals  aids  in  cleansing  the  mucous  membrane  in  cases  of 
gastric  catarrh  and  acts  as  a  diuretic.  The  rate  of  local  digestion 
in  the  stomach  is  comparatively  little  influenced  by  swallowing  cither 
hot  fluids,  such  as  soups  or  broths,  or  hot  solid  foods,  and  similarly 
it  is  not  much  retarded  by  taking  such  substances  very  cold,  provided 
in  each  case  they  are  swallowed  very  slowly.  Some  food  is  more 
digestible  when  eaten  hot  than  cold,  but  with  other  food  the  reverse 
is  true.  In  either  case  it  is  not  so  much  because  of  the  warming  or 
cooling  of  the  stomach,  but  because  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
food.  For  example,  some  persons  who  cannot  digest  hot  mutton 
fat  can  take  it  cold  because  it  becomes  friable  and  mixes  better 
with  other  food.  Some  persons  with  very  sensitive  stomachs  cannot 
take  the  fat  of  cold  butter  spread  upon  bread,  but  can  digest  it  if 
melted  thoroughly  into  hot  toast,  which  subdivides  the  fat  particles 
and  keeps  them  from  fusion.  Hot  boiled  ham  is  more  indigestible 
than  cold  ham  for  many  persons.     Hot  milk  may  be  more  digestible 
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for  invalids  than  iced  milk,  yet  the  latter  may  be  better  borne  if 
vomiting  be  present.  Much  must  depend  upon  habit  and  individual 
peculiarities.  One  may  begin  a  dinner  with  iced  raw  oysters,  then  take 
hot  soup»  and  later  conclude  the  meal  with  ice  cream,  followed  by  hot 
^ffee,  and  yet  throughout^  the  temperature  of  the  stomach  contents 
jcs  not  vary  so  much  as  half  a  degree,  because  the  warm  blood 
circulating  so  rapidly  and  abundantly  within  its  walls  and  those  of 
the  cesophagus  maintains  the  necessary  normal  average  most  favour- 
able to  digestion.  Hot  food  is  cooled  and  cold  food  is  warmed  in 
swallowing,  and  it  may  be  said  the  hotter  or  the  colder  it  is,  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  modify  the  rate  of  gastric  digestion,  for  these  extremes 
of  temperature  necessitate  slow  swallowing.  Swallowing  several 
tumblerfuls  of  iced  water  in  quick  succession  does  cool  the  stomach 
and  inhibit  digestion  by  local  reduction  of  temperature,  and  also  by 
shock  to  the  gastric  nerves;  but  even  this  effect  is  less  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  There  are  about  fourteen  pounds  of  blood  in  the 
body,  having  an  average  temperature  of  very  nearly  loo**  F,,  all  of 
which  in  turn  keeps  circulating  through  the  digestive  organs,  and  a 
single  tumblerful  of  iced  water  poured  into  such  a  volume  of  warm 
fluid  would  not  lower  the  temperature  of  the  whole  very  much.  This 
is  why  swallowing  pounded  ice  is  of  so  little  avail  to  control  gastric 
hemorrhage,  and  much  less  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  although  it  may 
relieve  nausea  somewhat.  In  support  of  these  statements  are  the 
results  of  many  experiments  which  I  have  made  upon  patients  un- 
dergoing treatment  by  lavage,  to  whom  I  have  given  lluids  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  which  were  immediately  siphoned  out  of  the 
stomach,  and  tested  for  heat  loss  or  gain.  Two  tumblers  of  ice 
water  may  be  slowly  swallowed,  and  if  promptly  siphoned  out  again 
the  temperature  of  the  fluid  will  be  found  to  have  risen  in  five  min- 
utes to  fully  95^  F. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  body  tem- 
perature can  be  permanently  affected  by  alterations  in  the  quality 
of  the  diet.  Ii  may  be  definitely  stated  that  so  long  as  the  diet  is 
abundant  and  nutritious  it  makes  no  diiTerence  whether  man  is 
carnivorous,  a  vegetarian^  or  lives  upon  mixed  diet.  Insuflicicnt 
food  and  starvation  or  inanition  from  improper  food,  it  is  well 
known,  reduce  the  body  temperature  to  from  one  to  three  or  more 
degrees  below  normal     Excess  of  alcohol  also  reduces  it. 

Improper  and  indigestible  food  may  cause  temporary  rise  in  tem- 
perature, but  this  is  usually  caused  by  more  or  less  gastritis  or 
gasiro -enteritis,  and  is  therefore  independent  of  normal  considera- 
tions. The  total  daily  variation  in  body  temperature  normally  pro- 
duced by  the  ingestion  of  food  docs  not  commonly  exceed  %  **  F., 
but  it  may  reach  i"  F.  The  vegetarian  rabbit  has  as  high  a  tem- 
perature as  a  dog  fed  upon  animal  food  alone*    The  grass-eating 
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cow  has  a  temperature  two  or  three  degrees  above  man's  and  quite 
equal  to  that  of  many  strictly  carnivorous  animals.  The  graminiv- 
orous pigeon  has  a  temperature  as  high  as  that  of  the  fish-eating 
gull.  No  deductions  can  therefore  be  made  in  regard  to  any  per- 
manent influence  of  diet  upon  normal  body  temperature  in  healthy 
animals  or  in  man. 

The  loss  of  body  heat  consequent  upon  starvation  and  inanition 
will  be  discussed  under  those  headings. 

EXERCISE  AND  DIGESTION. 

The  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  digestion  is  practicallj 
exemplified  by  every  one's  personal  experience.  Violent  exercise, 
even  by  those  of  robust  constitution,  taken  immediately  after  the 
ingestion  of  food  almost  invariably  retards  the  process  if  it  docs 
not  produce  acute  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  even  vomiting.  This  is 
due  mainly  to  the  modification  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood, 
which  during  active  exercise  passes  in  large  amount  to  the  periphery 
of  the  body,  and  in  much  less  quantity  to  the  abdominal  organs. 
There  are  also  increased  products  of  waste  matter  formed  during 
muscular  activity  which  circulate  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  possible, 
though  it  cannot  be  definitely  asserted,  that  they  may  temporarily 
interfere  with  the  digestive  secretions.  Young  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  or  five  and  ten  or  twelve  suffer  much  less  from  the 
inihicnce  upon  digestion  of  violent  exercise  than  do  adults.  It  is  a 
ct>mmon  experience  to  see  children  romping  and  playing  violent 
games  immediately  after  eating  without  necessarily  provoking  in- 
dijiostion — a  procedure  which  would  be  very  disastrous  to  adults. 
On  the  other  hand,  exercise  has  a  very  important  relation  to  diges- 
tion when  taken  at  proper  times  and  in  right  amount.  This  influence 
i>  xo  be  attributed  rather  to  the  combined  eflFect  upon  the  circulation 
and  respiration  and  general  functional  activity  of  the  tissues  which 
priMuotes  their  nutrition  than  to  any  special  local  action  on  the 
stomach  or  intestines.  Exercise  of  a  certain  kind  compresses  or 
shakos  the  liver  in  sr.oh  a  manner  as  to  favour  the  elimination  of 
bile  irom  ;t  and  increase  its  functional  activity.  For  this  reason 
hoi  M  back  rui'.ic  '>  nnviuestionably  the  most  useful  form  of  exercise 
iv^:  n)a:n  vavutios  v^t  dyspepsia  and  so-called  **  biliousness."  Mus- 
V  .i.a:  ta;'.i:;:o  tv^V.xnvip.o;  ao:iv:!y  retards  digestion  very  much,  prob- 
alvx  iv^:  t:\o  :oasv-.>  above  s/.iTiresred  in  regard  to  accumulation  of 
wa^to  matte.  a<  a  resv.'.t  .  !  exercise. 

Mv^Kvatc  e\o:c.NO  may  >  ::en  be  advantageously  taken  in  the 
inv»:n::'i;  v^n.  '■  .>::\;;  t  r  tcv.  v^'  tt'teen  minutes  in  order  to  get  into  a 
>:vv\i  ;h!>p  :.;t:v '*.  b;  t\^ro  :ak:r.^  a  cold  bath.  Such  exercise  with 
dumb  bells,  Itub.aa  c'.c.bs,  or  we.ghis  with  pulleys  does  not  harm  the 
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appetite,  and  for  some  persons  it  is  invigorating  and  beneficial. 
Stronger  exercise,  such  as  bicycle  riding  or  taking  long  walks  before 
breakfast,  is  not  to  be  recommended  unless  the  individual  has  been 
greatly  overfed  the  night  before.  In  the  early  morning  hours,  with 
an  empty  stomach,  exposure  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  damp,  or 
possibly  to  infectious  diseases,  is  believed  to  be  greater  than  at  other 
hours  in  the  day.  Physicians  visiting  cases  of  infectious  diseases  do 
well  to  go  only  at  a  time  of  day  when  they  have  recently  taken  a 
full  meal  and  when  they  are  not  sufifering  from  extreme  fatigue* 

Men  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  exercise  which  they  find 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  health  and  maintain  a  normal  ap- 
petite. To  keep  a  really  vigorous  man  in  the  best  bodily  condition 
he  should  take  daily  exercise  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot 
tons  of  work,  or  an  equivalent  of  a  walk  on  a  level  of  about  nine 
iniles ;  but  very  few  are  able  to  accomplish  this  excepting  day 
labourers. 

The  influence  of  food  upon  muscular  activity  has  been  lately 
studied  by  Hodge,  who  reported  some  preliminary  results  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Physiological  Society,  December  28,  1894.  He 
has  constructed  a  movable  cage  so  arranged  that  any  movements  of 
the  animal  which  it  contains  are  communicated  to  the  cage  itself, 
and  through  it  to  a  recording  tambour  and  kymographion.  In  this 
manner  the  restless  activity  of  the  hungry  animal  seeking  for  food 
about  its  cage  is  recorded,  as  well  as  the  indolence  produced  by  a 
satisfying  fatty  diet  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  nitrogenous  food. 
For  example,  he  demonstrated  that  a  mouse  well  fed  on  corn  meal 
aJone  may  be  active  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  day,  whereas  the  same 
animal  fed  upon  meat  and  cream  alone  will  exercise  for  ten  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  combined  effects 
of  the  influence  of  the  feeling  of  satiety,  exhilaration,  varying  func- 
tional activity  of  different  organs  of  digestion,  and  of  the  circulation 
and  nervous  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  investigations 
will  differentiate  more  clearly  between  these  factors. 
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The  custom  of  spending  half  an  hour  in  making  a  leisurely  toilet 
for  dinner  is  beneficial  in  giving  the  rest  to  mind  and  body  which 
puts  the  latter  into  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Dyspeptics 
and  persons  suffering  from  an  irritable  or  feeble  digestive  system 
can  often  derive  much  benefit  by  observing  the  rule  of  not  eating 
when  suffering  from  bodily  or  mental  fatigue.  They  should  lie  down 
from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour  and  quietly  rest  before  each  meal, 
which  may  then  be  digested  m  comfort.  Muscular  fatigue  and  over- 
exertion demand  food  for  the  replenishment  of  waste  material,  but 
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cases^  rest  and  tonic  treatment  are  indicated.  The  food  should  be 
given  more  often,  but  in  small  amount, 

hi  England  the  custom  is  very  prevalent  among  some  classes  of 
people  outside  of  the  larger  cities  of  taking  four  meals  a  day.  A 
breakfast  at  about  eight  o'clock  and  dinner  from  one  to  two,  and  a 
heavy  tea — ^that  is»  a  lunch  with  tea  and  some  solid  food — be- 
tween five  and  six,  which  is  followed  by  supper  from  eight  to  nine. 
This  practice  is  well  adapted  for  some  individuals,  especially  young, 
growing  children  at  school  (see  Diet  in  Schools),  but  older  children 
arc  apt  to  overeat  if  they  follow  such  a  custom.  An  interval  of 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  should  elapse  between  eating  supper 
and  retiring,  and  from  two  to  three  hours  between  dinner  and  bed- 
time if  the  alimentary  canal  is  too  empty  ;  sleep  will  be  retarded  on 
this  account,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  hunger  before  great  exhaus- 
tion  has  occurred  may  be  accompanied  by  restlessness  and  insomnia. 
A  very  little  food  taken  into  the  stomach  under  these  conditions  will 
often  produce  sleep  promptly.  The  aged,  whose  systems  are  sus- 
ceptible to  slight  changes  in  their  condition  or  environment,  are 
very  apt  to  become  sleepy  after  their  meals,  and  they  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  take  a  brief  nap  after  dinner ;  but  this  sleep  is 
not  usually  profound,  and  if  it  is  too  prolonged  it  indicates  ex- 
haustion, which  should  be  met  by  more  careful  attention  to  the  diet 
and  stimulation. 

Hunger  produces  wakefulness  and  restlessness,  and  starvation 
may  cause  persistent  insomnia.  Going  to  bed  late  without  dinner 
or  supper  results  in  restlessness  and  insomnia,  which  may  often  be 
cured  by  taking  a  glass  of  hot  milk,  or  a  cup  of  chocolate  and 
some  light  farinaceous  article,  or  a  light  sandwich  and  a  bottle  of 
beer.  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  insomnia  it  is  well  to  see  what  help 
ean  be  got  from  diet  and  regular  habits  before  resorting  to  hypnotics 
(sec  Insomnia), 

In  some  diseases,  notably  diphtheria,  it  becomes  a  grave  question 
between  nourishment  and  sleep  as  to  which  is  the  more  important. 
Vigorous  local  measures  may  be  needed  to  control  the  spread  of  the 
membrane  in  the  throat,  necessitating  half-hourly  applications  day 
and  night,  which  of  course  interrupt  sleep;  and  yet  the  patient  may 
need  to  be  wakened  for  such  applications,  and  the  giving  of  nourish- 
ment and  stimulants  as  well.  Sleep  is  often  more  needful  than  food, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  see  that  there  is  a  proper 
balance  between  them.  In  general,  in  exhausting  disease,  protracted 
typhoid  or  other  fevers,  etc.,  nourishment  must  be  given  once  in  two 
haufs  day  and  night ;  but  if  the  patient  does  not  fall  asleep  readily 
at  night  after  being  aroused  for  food,  the  intervals  may  be  made 
three-hourly,  and  as  strength  returns,  four-hourly.  In  such  cases  it 
IS  sometimes  well  to  relax  the  rule,  and  give  the  patient  one  good 
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night's  rest  of  five  hours  without  awakening  him  for  food;  but  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  and  need  of  cardiac  stimulants  must  be  the 

guide  in  each  separate  case. 

MENTAL  EMOTION  AND   DIGESTION. 

Strong  mental  emotion,  such  as  fright,  terror,  or  excessive  excite- 
ment of  almost  any  kind,  inhibits  the  digestive  functions,  especially 
in  the  stomach,  but  also  in  the  intestines.  Such  emotion  may  be 
accompanied  by  vascular  disturbances  which  will  react  upon  the 
digestive  organs,  and  in  addition  there  seems  to  be  a  diversion  of 
nerve  currents  from  their  proper  course.  Pleasurable  emotions, 
however,  affect  digestion  fav'ourably,  and  the  expression  "  laugh  and 
grow  fat "  is  certainly  not  without  physiological  basis. 

Hufeland  wrote  that  **  laughter  is  one  of  the  g^reatest  helps  to 
digestion  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  the  custom  prevalent 
among  our  forefathers  of  exciting  it  at  table  by  jesters  and  buffoons 
was  founded  upon  true  medical  principles." 

Prolonged  anxiety  and  worry,  in  almost  every  instance,  result  in 
more  or  less  gastric  indigestion  and  malassimilation,  so  that,  al- 
though the  appetite  may  remain  good,  nervous  dyspepsia,  constipa- 
tion, and  loss  of  weight  result. 

FOOD  IN  THE  MOUTH. 

The  proper  care  of  the  mouth  in  relation  to  diet  is  an  important 
subject  which  is  frequently  overlooked.  In  patients  who  are  unable, 
from  weakness  or  the  prostration  of  fever,  to  use  solid  food  or  to 
cleanse  the  mouth  themselves,  lack  of  movement  in  the  tongue  and 
buccal  muscles  prevents  proper  cleansing  of  the  teeth,  and  particles 
of  food  accumulate  about  the  gums.  In  extreme  weakness  of  the 
facial  muscles  the  jaw  drops  and  mouth  breathing  results.  The  air 
passing  through  the  mouth  evaporates  the  moisture  present  and 
gives  rise  to  dryness  of  the  tongue,  which  may  become  so  extreme 
as  to  interfere  with  deglutition  and  articulation. 

In  such  cases  the  mouth  should  be  frequently  moistened  by  the 
nurse  and  swabbed  out  by  some  antiseptic,  such  as  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid  or  diluted  Listerine.  This  topic  will  be  more  fully 
treated  under  the  heading  Dietetic  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

Food  which  is  allowed  to  collect  in  the  cavities  of  decayed  teeth 
favours  the  development  of  bacteria,  which  on  being  swallowed  may 
become  a  cause  of  dyspepsia  by  exciting  malfermentation  in  the 
stomach,  especially  of  milk.  Much  bacterial  filth  accumulates  be- 
neath artificial  teeth  which  are  not  frequently  cleansed. 

Imperfect  or  painful  teeth,  or  swollen  gums,  interfere  with  the 
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proper  masticalion  of  food,  and  when  such  conditions  are  present 
care  should  be  exercised  that  all  food  eaten  be  soft  and  bland.  This 
applies  particularly  to  young  children,  very  old  persons^  and  the  in- 
sane, who  are  incompetent  to  take  care  of  their  own  mouths. 

The  digestion  of  non-nitrogenous  food  begins  in  the  mouth,  and 
depends  upon  the  activity  of  the  salivary  ferment  ptyalin,  which  con- 
verts starches  into  dextrin  and  maltose.  In  health  this  action  is 
prompt  and  vigorous^  and  much  of  the  starchy  food  is  digested  in 
the  mouth,  in  its  transit  along  the  oesophagus,  and  also  in  the  stom- 
ach, until  the  gastric  juice  becomes  so  acid  as  to  check  the  process, 
for  ptyalin  is  most  active  upon  the  alkaline  side  of  the  neutral  point, 
and  strong  acidity  inhibits  its  power.  Chittenden  has  demonstrated 
that  after  neutralismg  saliva,  ptyalin  fermentation  proceeds  well  in 
the  presence  of  0.005  P^^  ^^"^  ^^  hydrochloric  acid,  but  stops  with 
o.oas  per  cent.  Dufresne  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
ptyalin  recovers  its  activity  in  the  alkaline  intestine,  but  that  dias- 
tase is  completely  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice. 

In  feeble  and  ill-nourished  persons  the  salivary  digestion  becomes 
much  impaired,  and  consequently  their  farinaceous  food  should  be 
partially  dextrinised  artificially  by  diastase  or  by  prolonged  cooking. 

An  acid  reaction  in  the  mouth  may  be  present  because  of  fer- 
mentation, not  because  the  saliva  itself  is  acid.  In  rheumatism  the 
saliva  is  very  often  acid.  This  reaction  causes  a  sensation  of  dry* 
ness,  lessens  the  taste  for  food,  and  gives  rise  to  thirst.  Saliva 
which  is  rich  in  cells  and  mucus  is  too  viscid,  and  does  not  moisten 
the  food  properly  during  mastication.  When  salivation  is  present, 
the  ptyalin  becomes  too  dilute  to  have  any  digestive  action  upon 
starchy  foods.  If  swallowed,  the  too  abundant  saliva  carries  much 
atr  into  the  stomach;  and  if  it  is  alkaline,  it  neutralises  the  gastric 
juice.  A  dry  diet  (see  Dry  Diet)  will  sometimes  improve  this  unde- 
sirable condition. 
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Much  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  question  as  to  how  far  the 
stomach  performs  the  essential  work  of  digestion,  and  how  far  the 
intestine  is  responsible  for  it.  Some  writers  argue  that  the  stomach 
is  a  comparatively  useless  organ  except  as  u  receptacle,  and  that  the 
sinaU  intestine,  with  the  different  juices  which  are  poured  into  it,  is 
abundantly  capable  of  doing  alone  the  digestive  work  for  the  entire 
body.  Several  experimenters  have  successfully  excised  the  stomachs 
of  dogs,  and  after  tlie  oesophagus  had  been  united  to  the  intestine 
the  animals  digested  their  food  apparently  as  well  as  before.  They 
were  even  able  to  digest  decomposing  meat  without  the  aid  of  the 
antiseptic  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 
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Of  recent  years  more  careful  analysis  has  shown  that  the  digest- 
ive products  formed  from  the  food  in  the  stomach  arc  by  no  means 
as  complete  in  all  cases  as  was  at  first  supposed.  The  only  really 
important  action  of  this  organ  consists  in  digesting  a  single  class  of 
foods — namely,  proteids — and  this  process  is  not  always  finished, 
whereas  the  intestine  digests  not  only  proteids,  but  fats,  stardies, 
and  sugars. 

The  stomach  serves  to  warm  and  macerate  all  the  food,  so  that 
it  relieves  the  small  intestine  of  much  preliminary  work  of  this  kind 

Gastric  digestion  is  hindered  by  either  acids  or  alkalies  used  in 
excess,  by  metallic  salts,  strong  alcohol,  and  by  regurgitation  of  bile 
from  the  intestine. 

Quantity  of  Gastric  Juice  and  other  Digestive  Fluids. 

No  reliable  estimates  of  the  exact  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  or, 
in  fact,  of  any  of  the  digestive  fluids,  are  obtainable.  At  best,  such 
estimates  vary  greatly  according  to  diflferent  authorities.  An  abon- 
dant  secretion  is  not  necessarily  an  active  one  in  ferment  or  acid, 
and  the  constant  reabsorption  of  the  water  makes  it  quite  impossible 
to  say  how  much  fluid  has  been  secreted,  for  if  the  digestive  juices 
be  drained  off  and  measured,  the  natural  conditions  are  disturbed  by 
the  process. 

Bile  or  pancreatic  fluid  allowed  to  drain  off  constantly  through 
a  flstula  is  found  to  soon  become  altered  in  quality  and  weakened  in 
digestive  power. 

The  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the  total  quantity  of  the 
digestive  fluids  secreted  per  diem  extend  all  the  way  from  three  or 
four  quarts  to  three  gallons ! 

The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  sometimes  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  pepsin  and  acid  which  outside  of  the  body  are  re- 
quired to  digest  a  measured  bulk  of  food.  As  an  illustration  of 
an  extreme  estimate,  that  of  Letheby  as  to  the  relative  quantity  of 
secretion  of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  may  be  given.  It  is: 
Gastric  juice,  14.11  pounds;  pancreatic  juice,  0.44  pound.  Such 
an  estimate  is  wholly  fallacious,  for  the  pancreatic  juice  is  far  more 
active  than  the  gastric  juice — it  has  ten  times  the  work  to  do— and 
the  pancreatic  gland  cells  outnumber  the  gastric  cells. 

Moreover,  there  are  but  fourteen  pounds  of  blood  in  the  entire 
body,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  a  quantity  of  secretion 
equal  to  the  whole  volume  of  blood  should  be  formed  by  a  single 
organ  like  the  stomach.  It  would  require  very  rapid  reabsorption 
from  the  stomach  not  to  have  it  remain  full  all  the  time. 
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Secretion  of  the  Gastric  Juice. 

When  food  enters  the  stomach  it  immediately  excites  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice.  This  it  does  at  first  through  mechanical 
action,  cither  upon  the  nerves  or  the  cells  of  the  gastric  tubules 
themselves.  The  purely  physical  character  of  the  food  which  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  will  therefore^  to  some  extent,  affect  the  rate 
of  secretion  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
foods  are  often  spoken  of  as  being  either  bland  or  irritating.  The 
former  arc  those  w^hich  are  soft  or  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision,  such 
as  well-cooked  farinaceous  articles.  The  latter  are  the  coarser  forms 
of  food  and  condiments,  especially  pepper,  mustard,  curry,  pickles, 
etc.,  which  have  a  more  specific  influence  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
juice.  This  is  probably  due  to  reflex  action  through  the  nerves  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

The  gastric  juice  is  secreted  more  abundantly  in  response  to  the 
chemical  stimulus  of  some  foods  than  others,  as,  for  example,  sodium 
chloride  and  carbonate  and  alcohol  when  taken  in  moderate  dilution. 
If,  however,  they  are  taken  to  excess  they  cause  derangement  of  the 
gastric  function,  and  congestion  ensues  with  secretion  of  a  neutral 
or  alkaline  mucoid  juice  instead  of  the  true  acid  secretion. 

Haidenhain  has  observed  that  the  mechanical  pressure  of  food 
against  the  stomach  wall  may  be  comparatively  local  and  circum- 
scribed, whereas  the  chemical  stimulation  of  the  food  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  be  felt,  causes  abundant  secretion  from  the  whole  surface 
of  the  stomach,  which  becomes  red  and  turgescent  from  increased 
vascularity. 

The  flow  of  juice  commences  almost  immediately  after  the  food  has 
entered  the  stomach,  and  it  continues  to  be  secreted  in  varying  quan- 
liiy  for  two  or  three  hours.  After  this  period  the  secretion  gradu- 
ally diminishes.  If  the  food  has  not  been  properly  digested  within 
a  limit  of  three  and  a  half  hours,  it  may  fail  to  pass  on  into  the  intes- 
tine, and  while  remaining  in  the  stomach  it  undergoes  various  pro- 
cesses of  malfermentation  which  are  wholly  different  from  the  normal. 
These  processes  will  be  more  fully  discussed  under  the  headings  of 
the  several  forms  of  dyspepsia.  By  examining  the  interior  of  the 
human  stomvich  when  a  fistula  has  been  made,  it  appears  that  if  the 
organ  is  empty,  merely  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  by  rubbing 
lis  surface  gently  with  a  glass  rod  provokes  the  secretion  of  juice« 
which  first  appears  in  little  clear  drops  at  the  site  of  irritation. 
These  gradually  coalesce  and  form  tiny  rivulets  which  run  over  the 
mucous  surface  to  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  stomach.  At 
the  same  time  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  somewhat  congested 
and  of  a  pinkish  hue,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  blood  which 
circulates  through  it. 
«3 
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Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  exists  in  the  human  gastric  juice  in  the  aver- 
age proportion  of  0.2  per  cent.  Experimentally  it  is  found  that  the 
best  proteolytic  digestion  results  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  strength 
between  o.i  and  0.2  per  cent.  The  acidity  is  reduced  upon  a  vege- 
table diet. 

The  acid  is  secreted  during  active  digestion  but  not  at  other 
times.  It  is  often  diminished  in  quantity,  and  much  less  often  ii 
may  be  abnormally  increased.  Its  action  upon  proteid  foods  like 
egg  albumen,  blood  fibrin,  and  meat,  is  to  cause  them  to  swell  and 
become  somewhat  translucent.  It  contributes  the  necessary  acid 
reaction  in  which  the  ferment  pepsin  causes  solution  of  these  and 
other  proteids  and  converts  them  into  albumoses. 

The  quantity  of  free  acid  obtainable  from  the  stomach  is  not  great 
when  much  proteid  food  has  been  eaten,  although  its  secretion  may 
have  been  considerable.  The  secretion  of  the  acid  begins  shortly 
after  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  reaches  a  maximum  within  about  an 
hour.  After  an  hour  or  two  longer,  according  to  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  food  present,  it  gradually  lessens  and  finally  ceases. 

According  to  the  views  of  some  writers,  the  first  acid  formed  m 
the  stomach  is  lactic  acid,  which  joins  the  alkali  of  chlorides  in  the 
blood,  and  liberates  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid.  Maly  has 
advocated  the  theory  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  formed  from 
the  action  of  phosphates  in  the  blood  serum,  splitting  up  the  chlo- 
rides so  that  the  highly  diffusible  hydrochloric  acid  passes  readily 
out  upon  the  free  surface. 

Roberts  furnishes  the  following  table  illustrating  the  eflFect  of 
varying  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  speed  of  peptic  di- 
gestion : 

2  grammes  bcef-fibrc  ;    i  c.  c.  glycerin  extract   of  pepsin  ;   varying  proportioiis  d 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  water  to  100  c.  c. 

Proportion  of  dry  HCI  in  the                                    Time  in  which  digestion 
digesting  mixture.  was  completed. 

0.05  i^cr  cent 500  minutes,  almost  no  digestion. 

O.OS     ••         ••     20D  " 

0.1  *•  "  130  " 

015  "  *•  115 

0.2  ••  "  xoo  " 

03  *•  "  115  " 

04  "  *•  160  " 

^  •  ^     "       "    350  minutes,  embarrassed. 

The  acid  has  an  antiseptic  influence,  preventing  the  decomposi- 
tion of  food,  and  even  checking  it  if  already  begun.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved to  possess  an  influence  over  the  formation  of  pepsin.  Brilckc 
claims,  contrary  to  many  observers,  that  the  acid  of  the  stomach 
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makes  starch  more  soluble,  and  that  much  of  it  is  also  converted  by 
lactic-acid  fermentation  in  the  stomach  into  crythrodextrin. 

Pepsin.— According  to  Chittenden,  pepsin  is  a  hydrolytic  ferment 
which  is  found  in  the  cells  of  the  tubuies  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  chiefly  near  the  cardiac  portion.  It  exists  in  these  cells 
in  an  antecedent  form,  or  as  a  granular  •*  proenzyme,"  which  is  called 
pepsinogen  or  propepsin,  and  the  agent  which  is  believed  to  convert 
the  propepsin  into  true  pepsin,  the  active  ferment,  is  hydrochloric 
acid-  This  theory  assigns  a  new  function  to  this  acid.  Lactic  and 
acetic  acids  derived  from  food  possess  the  same  power  in  lesser 
degree. 

Like  the  other  digestive  ferments,  pepsin  belongs  to  the  class  of 
colloid  or  non-crystallisable,  indiffusible  substances. 

Pepsin  digests  coagulated  egg  albumen  even  better  than  fibrin, 
gluten,  casein,  myosin,  and  gelatin,  and  hence  this  substance  is  com^ 
monly  employed  in  making  quantitative  tests  of  the  relative  digestive 
power  of  different  preparations  of  the  ferment.  The  standard  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia  requires  that  pepsin  shall  dissolve 
three  thousand  times  its  own  weight  of  coagulated  disintegrated 
egg  albumen.  The  rapidity  of  digestion  is  augmented  only  up  to  a 
certain  point  by  increase  in  the  quantity  of  pepsin,  but  beyond  this 
limit  it  has  no  accelerating  intluence — no  influence  at  all,  in  fact. 

Pepsin  reaches  its  maximum  activity  at  a  temperature  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  body — namely,  130**  F,  Its  action  is  sus- 
pended below  40^  F.,  and  destroyed  between  160**  and  170^  F, 

The  secretion  of  both  pepsin  and  the  rennet  ferment  or  rennin 
which  is  often  associated  with  it  seems  to  rise  and  fall  with  that  of 
hydrochloric  acid*  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

J^eftmn  has  been  described  on  page  61. 

Albumoses^  Peptones,-— rhe  final  product  of  food  digestion  as 
accomplished  by  pepsin  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  peptone.  Kiihne  showed  that  peptone  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
pure  in  the  stomach,  but  the  substance  produced  is  a  mixture  of  true 
peptone  with  proteoses  or  albumoses,  which  have  reactions  that  in 
many  respects  are  similar.  The  albumoses  are  more  highly  diffusible 
than  peptones.  Undoubtedly  both  peptones  and  albumoses  are 
formed  during  digestion,  and  both  may  be  absorbed, 

Albumoses,  like  peptone,  give  a  violet  colour  when  added  to  a 
dilute  Fchling  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  on  boiling  with  nitric 
acid  they  exhibit  a  yellow  colour  and  a  precipitate  which  alternately 
falls  on  cooling  and  disappears  upon  w^arming.  The  albumoses  may 
be  separated  from  peptones  by  complete  precipitation  by  saturation 
in  aqueous  solution  with  sulphate  of  ammonium,  Bauer  states  it  as 
his  belief  (Dietary  of  th^  Sick)  *'  that  the  peptones  do  fulfil  in  the 
orgaaism  all  the  functions  of  the  albuminous  bodies^  since  they  are 
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again  turned  into  coagulable  albumin";  but  dissolved  albuminates 
are  not  necessarily  converted  into  ••peptones  before  they  are  capable 
of  absorption  (Voit  and  Bauer). 

Politzer,  Gerlach,  and  others  have  demonstrated  experimentally 
that  albumoses  can  support  nutrition  and  even  cause  gain  in  weight 
when  given  alone  and  free  from  peptones,  and  Hildebrandt  found 
that  the  nitrogen  of  albumoses  artificially  fed  to  animals  was  utilised 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  body  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  the  pep- 
tones of  meat. 

An  excess  of  peptones  overworks  the  liver  and  produces,  on 
reaching  the  general  vascular  system,  various  nervous  disorders— 
lithaemia,  gout,  etc. 

Peristalsis. — In  addition  to  exciting  secretion  upon  entering  the 
stomach,  the  food,  at  first  by  mechanical  action  and  subsequently 
possibly  through  chemical  stimulation,  excites  more  or  less  rhythmical 
peristaltic  movement  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  movement  is  fourfold :  i.  To  mingle  the  contents  of  the 
food  thoroughly  with  the  gastric  juice.  2.  To  cause  moderate  tritu- 
ration of  the  particles  of  food  which  are  made  to  move  in  currents 
which  proceed  along  the  greater  curvature  and  pass  back  to  the 
cardiac  end  along  the  lesser  curvature.  3.  To  bring  the  food  in 
contact  successively  with  different  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  to  thus  stimulate  it  and  favour  the  absorption  of  such  ingredients 
as  this  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  capable  of  taking  up.  4. 
To  favour  the  occasional  emptying  of  a  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  the  movement  at  this  time  being 
accompanied  by  a  relaxation  of  the  pyloric  orifice. 

Peristaltic  action  is  influenced  by  the  nature  and  composition  of 
the  food  ingested,  and  it  may  be  also  stimulated  in  other  ways,  which 
will  be  more  fully  described  in  connection  with  intestinal  peristalsis 
(see  Diarrhoea  and  Constipation),  for  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
those  stimuli  which  effect  intestinal  peristalsis  also  influence  this 
peculiar  movement  in  the  stomach. 


DURATION    OF   GASTRIC    DIGESTION    OF    DIFFERENT 

FOODS. 

Bauer  says:  "  By  the  digestibility  of  a  food  one  can  obviously 
understand  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  sum  of  the  resistances  that 
it  offers  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice." 

The  time  required  for  gastric  digestion  cannot  be  stated  with  ab- 
solute accuracy.  In  general,  the  period  for  the  full  digestion  of  a 
mixed  meal  consisting  of  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables  is  three  and  a 
half  hours,  but  because  some  kinds  of  food  are  thoroughly  digested 
in  the  stomach,  while  others  are  acted  upon  but  little  if  at  all,  the 
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preponderance  of  one  or  other  article  of  food  in  a  mixed  diet  may 
affect  somewhat  the  whole  period  of  digestion.  Tables  are  sometimes 
given  in  text-books  upon  phy*»iology  in  w^hich  the  time  required  for 
digestion  of  various  kinds  of  meat  are  stated  in  a  very  definite  and 
arbitrary  manner,  and  we  are  told  perhaps  that  it  requires  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  minutes  longer  to  digest  mutton  than  beef  (see  Digesti- 
bility of  Meats,  page  95).  All  such  statements,  however,  should  be 
received  with  ample  allowance  for  ordinary  variations.  If  one  con- 
siders for  a  moment  the  different  elements  concerned  in  the  process 
of  gastric  digestion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  normal  time  required  for 
complete  digestion  will  vary  constantly,  even  in  the  same  individual 
in  a  state  of  health,  for  it  depends  upon  the  kind  of  food  eaten  as 
well  a5  the  following  conditions;  i.  Its  stale  of  subdivision,  its  solu- 
bility, complexity,  and  the  process  of  its  cooking,  2,  The  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  swallowed,  3,  The  thoroughness  with  which  it  is 
masticated.  4,  The  activity  of  the  stomach  at  the  time.  5.  The 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  previous  meal,  6,  The  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  and  nerve  supply  of  the  gastric  glands.  7.  The 
activity  of  peristaltic  movement,  which  may  either  retard  or  hurry 
the  rate  of  emptying  the  stomach.  8.  The  amount  of  fluid  drunk 
with  which  the  gastric  juice  is  diluted.  9.  The  strength  of  the  im- 
portant ingredients  of  this  juice»  its  volume,  and  the  effect  upon  it 
of  food  itself,  neutralising  it  or  not.  iq.  The  rate  of  absorption. 
II.  Habit.  12.  Idiosyncrasy.  13.  The  presence  of  excess  of  fat 
or  other  materials  incapable  of  digestion  in  the  stomach.  14.  The 
diversion  of  the  nervous  energy  required  for  digestion  to  other 
functions,  such  as  mental  or  muscular  work. 

Such  statements  are  often  definitely  made  in  articles  upon  die- 
tetics as  that  boiled  mutton  requires  three  hours  for  stomach  diges- 
tion, while  roasted  mutton  requires  three  hours  and  eighteen  minutes; 
thai  raw  oysters  require  two  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes  and  roasted 
oysters  three  hours  and  eleven  minutes;  that  boiled  carrots  require 
three  hours  and  sixteen  minutes,  and  the  like. 

These  figures  may  impress  the  lay  mind  as  being  of  interest  and 
accuracy,  but  when  the  above  considerations  have  been  taken  into 
account,  it  must  be  seen  that  they  are  far  from  reliable.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  to  state,  if  possible,  the  approximate  time  required  for 
the  digestion  of  certain  general  classes  of  food,  and  the  following 
estimates  are  probably  as  nearly  correct  as  possible  in  view  of  the 
statements  above  made. 

The  time  required  for  the  complete  digestion  of  meats  cooked 
by  broiling,  roasting,  or  boiling,  is  fully  three  hours  or  three  hours 
and  a  half« 

Gtgglberger  found,  as  a  result  of  feeding  patients  with  test  meals 
and  withdrawing  the  stomach  contents  through  a  tube,  that  meat  re- 
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.  i;     ;iL;c>t:hie    cereals — rice,   sago.   :ar..-jA,  etc. — >h<»i:iu 
.  .11  :!ic  stomach  within  two  hours. 
.  ^  .  ..;  .>iis  laken  alone  may  not  remain  in  the  stomach  b-t  i 

.  ...%.    .i>. 

v.^.».>  :nay,   to    si>me  extent    at    least,   be    absr-rbed   from  thf 

,.    .    wii;  :ii  the  course  of  the  first  hour  of  diijes:ir':i. 

-.    ...   ^.i^iiiv.'   'ime   is  fairly  constant   in  comp«.>si:ion,  its  elTeci  :r. 

/.  :i    :iK'    duration  of  digestion   of   the   same   kind  of  f'"'^ 

.     ».  •.  .i.\   ::i    the   >arne  individual;  but   persons  differ  fn»inv"-^ 

V.    .1.  \   :nach   in  the  rapidity  of  their  digestive  processes.    I- 

.    ^  vi.iais  even   in   health,   stomach   digestion  may  be  "••' 

.  \     I.'     u'.i:    or  more  shnvor  than    it  is  in   others.      Variati":-- 

?v-    :^.m:  {KM-iod  of  digestion  are  almost   always  upon  the  >iJ'' 

X     y.A  ila:!oi\.      The  quality,  composition,  and  quantity  of  li-^ 

s     .      i  u\  I  :lio  rate  of  gastric  digestion. 

,      .  Nv'   :  -.'J.  badly  cooked  starchy  food,  excess  of  fats,  tou^- 
■■v.;.N,  -iTipo  fruits  or  vegetables,  all    retard  digestion,  ai- 
*     •    M  X-  \  V  ■  \  initaut. 
V   I      ;  .i:::v!cs  i.^t    diet,  substances  are  sometimes  eaten  whu'" 
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ABNORMAUTIES    OF    GASTRIC    DIGESTION. 


i«rik 


»ti  will  be  fotuM)  eiMwhne  dooibcd 


I 


HypCrSCCJCUoiL — HjpersecrettaQ  o(  c  gives  the  (0 

thir^  soar  emctAitODS,  more  or  less  cpiga-  ,  aod  it  often 

wccompMmtB  dilatatioQ  of  tHc  stofDach.  The  secretion  may  digest 
procetds  wdl,  b«it  carliolijrdrates  are  ill  home  In  this  condition,  which 
is  beliered  to  be  diielj  cmused  by  some  form  of  neurosis.  An  excess 
of  actd  gastric  juice  passes  on  with  the  cliynie  into  the  small  m- 
tesltne,  and  causes  aa  add  reaction  therein,  requiring  more  of  the 
intestinal  digestiTe  flaids^ — ^bile,  pancreatic  juicc»  etc, — ^to  neutralise 
il.  The  saJtva  is  often  increased  at  the  same  time,  and  Roberts 
suggests  that  this  may  be  a  provtslon  cf  Nature  to  nrt]tr.TTi*r  ihf 
add  in  the  stomach. 

HTpermcidltr. — Hyperacidsiy,  or  increase    in    ttic 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  does  not  necessarily  imply  Iv 
of  juice.     Hypersecretion   may  be  abnndant,  iratery^  and  weak 
actdfOr  dore  concentrated  with  stronger  acid,  or  normal  in  qnaotiti 
but  with  increased  hydrochloric  actd. 

Hyperacidity  is  not  very  common,  and  is  more  apt  to  be  present 
in  connection  with  gastric  ulcer  than  other  diseases. 

Absence  of  Hydrochloric  Acid. — The  persistent  absence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  from  the  gastric  contents   does   not    absolutely  m 
indicate  the  presence  of  any  one  disease,  but  rather  that  a  consider^  1 
able  extent  of  the  gastric  mucosa  is  Involved,  and,  indeed,  accordifif 
to  Ewald,  it  may  be  absent  in  nervous  dyspepsia  without  organic 
lesion. 

Pyrosis. — Pyrosis^  or  eructation  of  gas  from  the  stomach,  if  ft  ■ 
occurs  very  soon  after  ingestion  of  food*  is  usually  due  to  lactic-  ™ 
acid  fermentation.  Occurring  later,  during  active  digestion,  it  mar 
be  due  to  the  same  cause  or  to  hyperacidity  from  exrr  Iro- 

chloric   acid.     The   latter   condition  is  less  common  \\  c  to 

lactic  acid ;  the  giving  of  hydrochloric  acid  stops  further  ferment*- 
tion,  whereas  sodium  bicarbonate,  although  it  momentarily  netitnl- 
iscs  the  lactic  acid,  soon  produces  an  alkaline  reaction  in  whicli  tiic 
further  development  of  the  acid  rapidly  proceeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  pyrosis  due  to  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  checked  by  alkaiiet- 
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After  preliminary  maceration  under  the  conditions  of  the  moi*tor^ 
warmth,  and  motion  in  the  stomach,  and  after  partial  digestion  ihefc. 
the  food,  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  passes  in  a  pulciicetius  mas*. 
known  as  chyme^  into  the  duodenum.     Here  the  physical  conditions 
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almost  identical  with  those  found  in  ihe  stomach,  but  the  chem- 
^Composition  of  the  new  digestive   fluids — namely,  the  bile  and 
|-    ^^^eatic  and  intestinal  juices — is  alkaline,  and  a  number  of  new 

*^ents  complete  the  solution  and  digestion  of  the  food. 

^  he  starches  which  were  but  partially  digested  by  the  saliva  are 

'^Verted  into  dextrin^  maltose,  and  glucose  by  a  diaslatic  ferment — 

/^ylopsin — contained  in  the  pancreatic  juice.     Cane  sugar  is  con* 

^Hed  by  the  intestinal  juice  into  glucose,  any  proteids  which  have 

.  ^«n  but  partially  digested  in  the  stomach  are  completely  converted 

*^^o  proteoses  and  peptones  by  the   proteolytic  ferment  trypsin  of 

^**e  pancrfeatic  juice,  and   the  fats  are  emulsified  and  saponified  by 

^**e  combined  action  of  the  bile  and  a  pancreatic  ferment. 

Pafureatic  juke  is  the  most  active  and  comprehensive  digesting 
^Uid  of  the  body.  It  is  not  only  much  stronger  than  the  gastric 
Juice  in  its  action  upon  proteids,  being  able  to  form  peptones  with 
^ewer  intermediate  products,  but  it  possesses  the  distinct  advantage 
that  it  also  digests  fats  and  carbohydrates  by  a  ferment,  called  steap- 
SJD,  which  acts  in  either  acid  or  alkaline  media. 

Its  amylolytic  power  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  saliva,  for  it 
digests  the  raw  starch  and  cellulose  which  is  eaten  in  such  vegetables 
As  celery,  lettuce,  or  radishes,  and  in  fruits  like  the  apple. 

The  ultimate  products  of  trypsin  digestion  are  anlipeptones  and 
hemipcptones.  The  ferment  acts  best  in  a  fluid  medium  rendered 
alkaline  by  from  0-5  to  i  per  cent  sodium  carbonate.  It  also  digests 
proteids  energetically  in  a  neutral  medium,  but  free  acid  soon  de- 
stroys it.  Chittenden  has  shown  that  combined  acids  do  not  neces* 
sarily  put  a  slop  to  trypsin  proteolysis. 

Thi  biie  plays  several  roles  in  intestinal  digestion,  but  its  chief 
action  is  in  aiding  the  emulsion  of  fats,  described  below.  It  can 
accomplish  the  absorption  of  fats  even  in  the  absence  of  pancreatic 
juice.  When  bile  is  absent  the  fatty  food  may  decompose  in  the  in- 
testine and  develop  gases  and  foul  odours. 

Voil  says  that  the  white  colour  of  icteroid  stools  is  dependent 
rather  upon  the  presence  of  undigested  fat  than  the  absence  of  bile, 
for  with  a  meat  instead  of  a  milk  diet  they  may  still  be  of  a  dark 
colour. 

\Vlien  a  biliary  fistula  is  made  in  dogs  and  the  bile  is  drained  away, 
ihcy  emaciate  and  have  a  ravenous  appetite  if  fed  upon  meats  and 
fats,  but  not  if  fed  upon  carbohydrates  (Voit), 

The  quantity  of  bile  secreted  is  increased  by  a  nitrogenous  diet, 
and  diminished  upon  an  exclusive  fat  diet  (Uffelmann). 

Vegetable  foods  colour  the  bile  green  ;  animal  foods  make  it  yel* 
low  or  orange* 

Bite  is  often  said  to  prevent  putrefactive  changes  in  the  food  in 
the  intestine.     It  is  not,  however,  an  antiseptic  substance,  for,  unlike 
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the  gastric  juice,  it  easily  undergoes  decomposition,  and  the  influence 
attributed  to  it  is  due  rather  to  its  promotion  of  peristalsis,  thereby 
keeping  the  intestinal  contents  moving  and  preventing  stagnation 
and  putrefaction. 

The  Digestion  of  Fats. — When  fat  is  cooked  in  the  food,  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  converted  into  rancid  fat — i.  e.,  fat  cpntaining  free 
fatty  acids.  In  the  mouth  the  fatty  food  is  unaltered,  unless  it  be  in 
the  form  of  adipose  tissue,  when  the  process  of  mastication  breaks  it 
down  and  liberates  some  of  the  fat  globules,  which  are  melted  by  the 
natural  warmth.  If  eaten  in  the  form  of  oil  or  butter,  with  starchy 
or  vegetable  food,  the  fat  coats  the  particles  of  food  in  the  mouth. 
Hread  thus  mingled  with  butter  is  less  apt  to  form  a  large  and  loo 
tenacious  bolus. 

In  the  stomach  the  fat  remains  unaltered,  and  when  the  semifluid 
chyme  begins  to  flow  into  the  intestine  it  passes  in  with  it.  The 
connertive-tis-iue  elements  of  fatty  meats,  etc.,  are  dissolved  away 
and  digosti'd  like  other  proteids  by  the  gastric  juice. 

In  the  intestine  the  fat  is  subjected  to  a  double  process  of  emul- 
sifuaiion  and  saponification,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  combined 
articni  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  The  latter  splits  fats  into 
glycerin  and  fatty  acid,  and  this  action  is  favoured  by  the  admix- 
luie  with  bile,  which  simultaneously  occurs  in  the  duodenum.  Ac- 
ciM'ding  to  Rachford,  the  fat-splitting  power  of  pancreatic  juice  is 
moiothan  trebled  by  bile,  although  the  latter  has  no  fat-splitting 
milucncc  oi  its  own.  He  also  declares  that  the  presence  of  hydro- 
ch;»»:iv  .u:d  which  has  just  entered  the  upper  duodenum  with  the 
ch\  lo,  hkr  I  ho  bilo,  still  further  aids  the  pancreatic  action  upon  fats 
av  ton:  tv^  oiu\ 

l!  I'-  hcivi  by  the  majority  of  authorities  that  pancreatic  juice  also 
c^Mitaip.N  a/.  i:r.L::>:ty:ng  ferment,  steapsin,  and  that  the  free  fatty 
.4  vl  alvno  .:o>c:.N\i  splits  up  the  sodium  bile  salts  and  liberates 
t  c:  sov!:.::.i.  \\:.:oh  iip.ites  with  a  portion  of  the  free  fatty  acid,  form- 
''■>:  -^  -^^  .ip  r:;o  so.ip  coats  the  droplets  of  emulsified  fat  with  a  thin 
'••  I  NO  a  >o.r^  Ivi'c^'.c'i  and  prevents  them. from  coalescing  again. 
••'   ^    :-  :--  :..c:'  »r:^>.  rbed  by  the  lacteals. 

^  ^^     -    :     -  :::;    ry  :>  the  one  ably  advocated  by  Rachford— 

^    •        '    ^      ^  ■  .  .  :  .  ::c  acid  and  bile  in   the   duodenum  not 

'    ^  ^^v    :  : ';  !.::'*..;::.:-:  of  emulsions,  but  can  destroy  those 

'^      ^      -  -^     •:.:  '^-^^i' coatings.     Hence  he  argues  that 

'-  -.  ;  >  ^    :.  ^.::  r.ot  emulsified,  and  that  they  pass 

•^     *    ^     ;•    :.::r..  where  they  encounter  the  iniesti- 

^  ^  ^  .       .  :  .  .:5  rer  cent  of  sodium  carbonate.     This 

•  ^     :,.;->.'    ::  .-.:.  and  at   the  same   time  emulsifies 

'* '  ^  ^  >   *   '•  "  •;  V  issary  :\art  of  the  theory  of  digestion  of 
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fatty  food  that  the  fat  must  all  be  emulsified.  No  doubt  a  large  part 
of  it  is  absorbed  more  directly  or  as  a  soap  without  emulsification. 

Extracts  of  both  the  liver  and  spleen  have  been  said  to  favour 
the  absorption  of  fats  by  emuisification. 

Undigested  food  reaches  the  intestines  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: (d)  When  too  much  food  is  eaten,  (/>)  when  gastric  digestion 
is  imperfect,  (r)  when  the  food  is  bad. 

Intestinal  Gases, — During  the  digestion  of  certain  foods  in  the 
intestine  more  or  less  gas  is  evolved.  The  gas,  by  distendmg  the 
walls  of  the  gut,  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from  agglutinat- 
ing, and  thereby  facilitates  the  free  movement  and  intermingling  of 
the  digestive  fluids  and  food,  and  the  absorption  of  the  latter. 

Ruge  has  pubiished  the  following  table  of  the  percentage  of  gas 
evolved  by  several  different  kinds  of  foods: 


rooD. 

HlUC 

MfcAT. 

PRAS  OK  aSAXS. 

1. 

9. 

1.        ! 

s. 

1- 

1. 

a. 

J» 

CH».... 
N, 

[6.8 
43*3 

3».3 

9-9 

54^3 

36^7 

13.6 

30 

37.4 

45-9 

12.4 

2.1 
27*5 
57.8 

8.4 
0.7 

26.4 
644 

34«o 

44-5 
19.1 

38.4 

4'>0 
10.6 

2t.O 
4.0 

55.9 
18.9 
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physiologists  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  and  develop* 
Pof  the  scientific  preparation  of  digestive  ferments  or  enzymes 
and  the  predigestion  of  food  outside  of  the  body.  The  composition 
of  the  various  digestive  ferments  and  their  action  in  general  have 
been  understood  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or 
three  decades  that  the  use  of  these  organic  bodies  has  been  made 
practtcubtc  on  a  large  scale  for  rendering  food  more  digestible  or 
assimilable  by  invalids,  and  the  whole  question  of  artificial  digestion 
of  fiJods  IS  one  which  is  absorbing  more  and  more  careful  attention 
and  thorough  study.  The  subject  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  us  in- 
fancy, and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  extensive  researches  which 
arc  being  conducted  by  so  many  investigators  at  the  present  day 
win  yield  even  more  practical  and  important  results  than  those  al- 
ready attained.  The  use  of  predigested  food  at  present  forms  an 
ifidi&pensable  adjunct  to  the  treatment  of  a  large  number  of  serious 
diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  especially  those  which  concern  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  methods  of  infant  feeding  have  been  prac- 
tical ly  reorganised  by  it. 

The  different  ferments  which  can  be  used  for  increasing  the  ac- 
liirity  of  digestion  within  the  body  or  for  partially  digested  foods 
outside  of  the  body  are  principally  diastase,  pepsin,  and  extracts  of 

Bcreatic  juice,  which  are  usually  called  pancreatin,  and  which  are 
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compounds  of  several  substances.     Besides  these  there  are  several 
vegetable  ferments,  such  as  papain  from  the  American  papaw 
ferments  are  present  in  the  juice  of  the  pineapple,  and  the  centur 
plant  or  agave. 

PREDIGESTION  OF  STARCHES. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ferments  and  other  materials  which  hav< 
the  power  of  converting  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar*  They  ari 
ptyaiin  in  the  saliva,  amylopsin  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  diastase, 
ferment  in  the  mtestinal  juice,  and  the  substances  inulin  and  lichen- 
m*  The  latter  is  obtainable  from  various  lichens,  such  as  Irt^lane! 
UiiiiKS.     Mticin  and  certain  gums  are  also  amylolytic 

Of  the-  ^  lit  ferments,  the  one  which  is  fauna  to  be  ot  moa 
practical  >  r  prcdigestion  is  diastase. 

rbe  action  of  the  diastase  of  malt  resembles  that  of  the  ptyalin  of 
thr  '  -,  and  the  amylopsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  alter 
!ii  Litu  de:(trm  and  maltose,     it  is  prepared  in  several  wayv 

4»«  iur  example^  in  meal  o(  malt,  which  may  be  added  to  farinaceous 
foods^  and  ui  the  form  of  malt  extracts,  and  various  malted  foods, 
^malted  milk,  etc)  are  sold  for  invalid  use  or  for  infant  feeding. 

In  such  prepanjbsofis  the  predigestton  of  amylaceous  foods  is 
i^arneU  tu  this  emKnt  of  mure  or  less  complete  conversion  of  tbc 
uliirvh  ittlo  d«%trtu  and  maltose  The  diastase  has  no  action  in  the 
ftloiaiSi^ '  '    '  ^he  acid  gastric  jnice  is  being  secreted^  for  it  onir 

Cftlift^>  II  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  medium;  in  fact,  l he 

focfttmii  t»  probably  destroyed  before  reaching  the  intestine.  The 
p^^^-...^.  *f  alkaline  carbonates  retards  the  action  of  diastase  In 
Cii  'xy  the  amyloiytic  ferments  of  the  salivary  and  pancreatic 

Aiittlei^Afir  oot  wM  dwcioped  and  are  very  meagre  in  quantity.  If  a 
yo^ng  ekflid  is  oo^Me  to  digest  milk  for  any  reason,  malted  food 
may  be  temporanly  sapplied  in  some  cases,  because  in  it  the  starcfa 
is  already  more  or  less  completely  digested  and  is  ready  for  abisorp- 
tioo,  la  geaetal,  the  value  of  malted  foods  and  malt  extracts  <!«• 
peods  upon  the  predigested  starch  which  they  contain,  which  for* 
usfacs  natrttfon,  rather  ihan  upon  the  action  of  the  diasCatic  ferment 
witMn  the  alimentary  canaL 

Oronnd  malt  itself  possesses  even  stronger  digestive  action  tipoQ 
KUrchen  than  malt  extracts.  The  latter  contain  the  fenDenidn5* 
tatef  dextrin,  maltose,  and  a  portion  of  the  salt  and  some  nitrof^ 
nou»  ingredients  of  barley.  Both  ground  malt  and  mak  extiKCts 
digen  fttarchc^  at  a  moderate  heat,  not  exceeding  150"*  F.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  malted  foods»  but  Liebig's  Infant  Foodtsi 
good  illuMratiori  of  this  type  of  food.  It  is  prepared  as  foUQws(sei 
alio  page  I ,{ 1 ) : 

Mix  a  half  ounce  each  of  ground  malt  and  wheat  floor,  scveti 
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and  one  fourth  g^rains  of  potasKium  bicarbonate  with  one  ounce  of 
water  and  five  ounces  of  sweet  cow's  milk.  Warm  slowly  and  stir 
until  thick.  Remove  from  fire^  stirring  for  five  minutes,  replace 
over  fire,  and  remove  when  quite  thick.  As  the  diastase  continues 
to  act  the  mass  will  become  thin  and  sweet.     Boil  and  strain. 

It  contains  gluten  and  albumin  of  flour  and  barley,  besides  dex- 
trin and  maltose. 

The  food  thus  prepared  is  very  nutritious,  for  it  not  only  con- 
tains the  proteid  materials  of  the  milk,  but  those  also  of  the  wheat 
flour  and  malted  barley  (gluten  and  albumin),  as  well  as  the  predi- 
gested  starch.  The  malted  foods  which  are  made  with  desiccated 
milk  and  malted  flour  are  deficient  in  fats,  salt,  and  proteid  material, 
but  the  lack  of  these  substances  can  be  supplied  by  the  addition  to 
the  food,  when  used,  of  cream  and  beef  juice. 

For  manufacturing  malted  foods  the  wheat  or  barley  flour  should 
be  baked  in  order  to  rupture  the  starch  granules  and  make  them 
more  soluble. 


Predigestion  of  Proteids. 

The  digestion  of  proteids  may  be  accomplished  cither  within  the 
body  by  prescribing  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  without  the 
body  by  use  of  the  same  agents,  or,  as  it  is  more  often  done  at  pres- 
ent,  by  pancreatinisation. 

Pepsin  was  the  first  among  the  digestive  ferments  to  be  isolated 
and  employed  for  artificial  fermentation. 

This  ferment  differs  from  diastase  in  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of 
continuing  its  digestive  functional  activity  within  the  body,  and  it  is 
therefore  frequently  prescribed  in  cases  of  deficient  gastric  secretion^ 
to  be  taken  with  the  meals,  or  immediately  after,  as  a  powder  or  in 
solution.  The  action  of  pepsin  is  confined  to  the  conversion  of 
albuminous  food,  and  it  requires  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  sometimes 
claimed  that  the  continual  administration  of  pepsin  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  weaken  the  stomach  by  doing  the  work  of  that 
organ  while  it  rests ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  true  ground  for  the 
statement,  for  this  action  in  no  wise  concerns  the  stomach  wall  or  its 
secretion,  but  is  limited  to  the  conversion  of  food  into  more  easily 
soluble  material,  which  increases  the  general  bodily  nutrition,  and 
and  therefore  indirectly  improves  the  stomach  digestion. 

Pepsin  is  destroyed  by  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate  as 
well  as  by  the  alkaline  pancreatic  intestinal  fluids  and  the  bile.  It 
is  obtained  in  a  number  of  forms  for  use  in  aiding  gastric  digestion, 
such  as  scales,  dry  powder,  pills,  and  solution.  There  is  considerable 
Tariation  in  the  strength  of  the  preparations,  depending  upon  the 
care  taken  in  their  manufacture  and  diflferences  in  the  processes  of 
extracting  the  ferment;  but  all  of  them  have  some  digestive  action, 
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and  they  are  very  serviceable  remedies  for  gastric  indigestion.  A 
comparative  analysis  of  the  relative  digestive  power  of  several  of 
the  more  important  ones  was  made  by  Prof.  Chittenden  and  rcportcii 
in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  News  (February  i6^  1889)  as  foUows: 

(i)  Parke.  Davis  St  Co.'s  Pcpsinum  Puruin  in  LiuneUU.  *. ,  too 

(2)  Fairchild's  Pepsin  in  Scales ._..__...  5a 

(3)  Scheffer*3  Dry  Pepsin  Concentrated ...  4^ 

(4)  Jensen's  Crystal  Pepsin , , . .  35 

(5)  Boudault's  Pepsin ^^..r..* 14 

(6)  Royal  ChemicaJ  Company's  Pure  Pepsin *, . , ,  9 

Pepsin  should  never  be  given  in  combination  with  an  alkali,  fucii 
as  sodium  bicarbonate,  excepting  in  cases  of  hypersecretion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  with  scanty  pepsin  formation,  a  decidedly  rart 
form  of  gastric  disorder. 

The  pepsin-secreting  cells  predominate  over  the  acid-forming 
cells  in  the  stomach  so  largely  that  they  are  seldom  destroyed  tn 
the  same  degree  .as  the  latter,  and  hence  pepsin  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  treatment  of  both  functiunil 
and  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  prescribe  it  in  tablet  form  without  acid,  but  as  a  rule^  to  whidi 
there  are  almost  no  exceptions  other  than  that  of  hyperacidity,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  exhibition  of  pepsin  is  indicated  hydnv 
chloric  acid  is  equally  if  not  more  important,  and  they  should  be 
prescribed  together. 

The  pepsin  is  given  in  doses  of  three  to  five  or  ten  grains  immt- 
diately  after  meals  when  proteid   food  of  any  kind   has  'cn. 

Ten  grains  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  milk,  but  if  long  t  i  m 

excess  of  twenty  grains /^r  di^m^  it  may  excite  purgation. 

Pancreatin  is  the  name  given  to  a  complex  fermentative  bnif 
derived  from  extracting  the  pancreatic  gland.  It  is  obtamcd  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  also  as  a  solution  or  liquor*  Its  intro- 
duction is  mainly  due  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  William  Roberts  oi 
England, 

The  extract  made  from  the  pancreatic  gland  is  a  powerful  digest* 
ive  agent  and,  on  the  whole,  is  more  serviceable  for  the  predigc»tioo 
of  food  than  any  of  the  other  ferments.  It  contains  both  tryiioo 
and  amylopsin.  This  extract  also  emulsifies  fats,  and  it  is  t^mtc 
as  easy,  if  not  easier,  to  obtain  the  pancreatic  extract  than  pcpsto, 
and  since  its  action  is  so  powerful  and  varied,  the  majority  of  the 
predigested  food  preparations — the  so-called  "  pcpionised  foods"— 
are  made  with  pancreatin  instead  of  pepsin.  Pancreatin  issomettme^ 
prescribed  by  physicians  for  internal  use,  but  unless  protected  itia 
keratin-coated  capsule  the  ferments  are  entirely  destroyed  la  tbc 
stomach  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice*  Reralin  is  a  homy  *tib* 
stance  derived  from  feathers  which  is  not  soluble  in  actd  Auid^btil 
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IS  quite  soluble  in  alkaline  media.  Hence  a  capsule  containing  five 
frrains  of  pancreatin  coated  over  with  keratin  may  remain  undis- 
solved in  the  stomach  until  gastric  digestion  is  completed,  when  it 
will  pass  into  the  intestine,  w  here  the  coating  is  dissolved  and  the 
ferments  act  upon  the  chyle.  It  is  customary  to  add  some  alkali, 
such  as  sodium  bicarbonate^  to  the  pancreatin  in  the  process  of  arti- 
ficial digestion,  although  it  will  also  operate  on  proteid  matter  in  the 
presence  of  a  neutral  reaction.  All  the  products  of  pancreatin  di- 
gestion, as  well  as  the  ferment  derived  from  the  juice  itself,  decom- 
pose if  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  air.  Pure  meat  pep- 
tones, prepared  either  by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  trypsin 
in  alkaline  solution^  are  ready  for  immediate  absorption  and  are 
nutritive,  but  a  very  general  objection  to  their  use  exists  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  odour  and  taste  which  they  possess,  which  to 
many  persons  are  nauseating  and  disgusting.  This  difficulty  is  over- 
come when  peptones  are  used  for  rectal  injection,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  most  valuable.  ElTorts  are  often  made  to  disguise  the  disa- 
greeable taste  and  odour  of  beef  peptones  in  various  ways.  When 
obtained  in  solution,  wines  and  aromatic  substances  are  added  to 
them  or  they  are  sometimes  evaporated  to  dryness,  pulverised^  and 
redissolved  in  sherry,  but  the  taste  is  exceedingly  persistent  and  it  is 
often  difficult  or  impossible  to  disguise  it  in  any  manner,  so  that 
patients  will  not  sooner  or  later  object  tu  it.  Among  the  principal 
peptones  which  are  used  are  Koch's,  Kemmerich*s,  Catil Ion's  and 
Carnrick*s,  Savory  and  Moore's,  and  Benger*5.  Some  of  the  pan- 
crealinised  foods  are  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  predigested 
starches  and  sugars.  Some  of  them  constitute  very  good  foods 
lor  cases  of  enfeebled  digestion  or  diminished  absorptive  power. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Benger*s  Food,  which  is  made 
with  cooked  wheat  meal  and  pancreatic  extract.  The  latter  par- 
tially converts  the  starches  into  malt  and  diastase,  and  when  added 
to  milk  at  the  proper  temperature  for  fermentation,  it  acts  upon  the 
casein  and  converts  it  into  a  soluble  peptone.  Oat  flour  and  lentil 
flour  are  similarly  prepared.  Carnrick*s  Infant  Food  is  made  on  the 
same  principle  with  Benger's  Food,  with  wheat  flour»  pancreatin, 
and  milk,  to  which  is  added  a  certain  percentage  of  lactose.  Savory 
and  Moore  prepare  a  concentrated  predigested  milk  and  milk  with 
cocoa»  which  have  an  agreeable  taste  and  considerable  nutrient 
value.     Another  preparation  is  Loeflund's  Peptonised  Kindermilch. 

All  peptonised  or  pancreatinised  foods  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  they  are  much  more  expensive  if  used  for  a  long  time  than  the 
preparations  which  can  be  easily  made  at  the  bedside  by  any  intel- 
ligent person  by  the  use  of  the  simple  pancreatin  extracts.  Among 
these  extracts  are  Benger's  Liquor  Pancreaticus  and  Peptonising 
Powders  and  Fairchild's  Zymine,  which  act  upon  lean  meat  as  well 
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as  milk.  If  complete  peptonisation  is  required,  large  quantities  of 
the  ferment  must  be  used,  and  the  process  should  be  continued  longer 
than  for  a  lesser  degree  of  peptonisation.  One  or  two  drachms  of 
Benger's  Liquor  Pancreaticus  with  fifteen  grains  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate will  completely  peptonise  half  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  few  oiin- 
utes  if  the  bottle  be  immersed  in  water  which  is  heated,  but  which 
is  not  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  bear.  Roberts's  rule  for  pancreatinised 
milk  gruel  is  quoted  by  Yeo  as  follows:  "A  good  thick  gruel  made 
with  oatmeal  or  other  meal  while  still  boiling  hot  is  added  to  an 
equal  quantity  of  cold  milk.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture  will 
then  be  about  140°  F.  To  a  pint  of  this  mixture  two  or  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  Liquor  Pancreaticus  and  twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  are  added ;  it  is  kept  at  the  same  temperature  for  about  two 
or  three  hours,  and  then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  strained.  This 
mixture  contains  not  only  the  casein  of  the  milk  peptonised,  but  the 
starch  of  the  material  is  converted  into  sugar  and  its  albuminates 
are  peptonised.  The  bitterness  of  the  peptonised  milk  is  scarcely 
perceptible  in  this  gruel.** 

Papoid  is  a  vegetable  ferment  which  is  thus  described  by  Prof. 
Chittenden,  of  Yale  University : 

"  Extended  study  of  the  reactions  of  the  vegetable  ferment 
papoid  shows  that  it  is  composed  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  vege- 
table globulin,  albumoses  and  peptone,  with  which  is  associated  the 
ferments  characteristic  of  the  preparation. 

"  Papoid,  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  has  the  power  of 
digesting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  forms  of  proteid  or  albu- 
minous matter,  both  coagulated  and  uncoagulated.  Furthermore, 
papoid  is  peculiar  in  that  its  digestive  power  is  exercised  in  a  neu- 
tral, acid,  and  alkaline  medium. 

**  Papoid  will  act  in  dilute  solutions,  but  the  best  and  character- 
istic  action  is  seen  only  when  a  small  volume  of  fluid  is  present. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  very  markedly  from  the  animal  ferment 
pepsin,  and  for  this  reason  any  direct  comparison  of  the  two  fer- 
ments is  practically  impossible,  but  blank  experiments  without 
papoid  [with  acid  and  alkali  as  used  in  these  experiments]  showed 
that  these  reagents  have  in  themselves  only  a  comparatively  light 
solvent  action  on  raw  fibrin." 

After  taking  the  ferment  it  is  found  in  the  stools,  showing  that  it 
is  not  wholly  destroyed  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

It  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains  after  each 
meal. 

FOOD  ABSORPTION. 

The  absorption  of  food  takes  place  from  the  stomach  to  a  limited 
extent,  to  a  great  degree  from  the  small  intestine,  and  to  a  lesser 
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degree  from  the  larger  intestine.  The  rectum  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing enough  predigested  food  to  sustain  life  for  several  weeks  (see 
Food  Enemata).  The  entire  digestive  process  does  not  have  to  be 
completed  before  absorption  begins.  Usually  those  foods  which 
are  first  digested,  or  which  are  administered  in  predigested  form, 
are  first  absorbed. 

The  rate  of  absorption  depends  upon  the  degree  of  digestibility 
of  the  food,  the  extent  of  absorbing  surface  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  contact  by  the  peristaltic  movement,  the  composition 
of  the  blood,  the  relative  pressure  in  the  intestine,  blood  vessels, 
and  lymphatics,  and,  probably  more  than  anything  else,  upon  the 
functional  activity  of  the  cells  covering  the  intestinal  villi.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  the  percentage  of  food  swallowed  which 
is  actually  absorbed : 


Weight  of  Food. 

Absorbed. 

Residue. 

Of  loo  parts  of  solids  of  mixed  diet 

89.9 
81.2 
96.9 

II. I 

'*           "          albumin 

18.8 

'•           "          fats  or  carbohydrates 

3.1 

ELIMINATION  OF  FOOD  WASTE. 

The  following  data  are  quoted  by  Yeo  : 

*'  According  to  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  a  man  loses,  in  connection 
with  the  processes  of  nutrition,  nitrogen,  carbon,  water,  and  salts. 
In  twenty-four  hours  these  losses  [for  an  adult  man  at  moderate 
labor],  on  an  average,  amount  to  20  grammes  (300  grains)  of  nitrogen, 
310  grammes  (4,650  grains)  of  carbon,  30  grammes  (450  grains)  of 
salts,  and  3  litres  (about  6  pints)  of  water.  The  chief  part  of  the 
nitrogen  (14.5  grammes)  passes  away  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of 
urea  and  uric  acid,  and  the  remainder  (5.5  grammes)  in  the  faeces, 
perspiration,  and  mucous  discharges.  Of  the  carbon,  350  grammes 
are  consumed  in  the  lungs,  45  grammes  are  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  15  grammes  in  the  other  secretions.  The  water  passes  off 
by  the  skin,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  bowels.  A  man's  food  must  con- 
tain the  elements  necessary  to  repair  these  incessant  losses. 

"The  20  grammes  of  nitrogen  represent  124  grammes  of  dry 
proteid  matters,  and  as  these  contain  64  grammes  of  carbon,  on  sub- 
tracting the  64  grammes  from  the  300  grammes  necessary  for  nutri- 
tion there  remain  236  of  carbon  to  be  derived  from  starch  sub- 
stances or  from  fats." 

When  waste  matter  has  accumulated  in  the  system  its  elmina- 
tion  may  be  assisted  in  various  ways,  as  follows : 

I.  Through  active  exercise,  which  produces  more  complete 
34 
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oxidation  and  the  formation  of  a  larger  proportion  of  water  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

2.  By  diuretics,  large  draughts  of  saline  waters,  and  occasicmai 
doses  of  saline  cathartics. 

3.  By  Turkish  baths,  which  increase  the  elimination  from  the 
skin. 

The  data  given  below,  which  are  derived  from  Bauer,  exhibit  the 
balance  of  income  of  food  and  output  of  waste  of  the  body  under 
different  conditions  of  rest  and  activity. 


Income  of  Food  and  Output  of  Waste  (Bauer). 


■buadaat  diiL 


Wotknd 


Income^ 

Meat 

White  of  egg 

Bread 

Milk 

Beer 

Suet: 

Butter 

Starch 

Sugar 

Salt 

Water 

Oxygen  from  air 

Total 

Output. 

Urine 

Fseces. 

Breath 

Total 

Balance 


Grmmfmm, 

139-7 

415 

450.0 

Soo.o 

1,035.0 

70.0 

30.0 

70.0 

17.0 

4.« 
a86.3 
709.0 


3,34a.7 


1.343- 1 

114. 5 

1.739-7 


3.197.3 
+  145.4 


151-3 

48.1 

450.0 

500.0 

1.065.9 
60.  a 
30.0 
70.0 
17.0 

4.9 

480.1 

1,006.1 


3.892.6 


1,261  •  I 
129.0 

3.545.5 


3.935.6 
—43-0 


151. 1 

61.8 

450.0 

509.6 

I/)I2.7 

58.8 
30.0 
70.0 
17.0 
4.3 
41.4 
600.7 


3.007.4 


IJ069.6 

137.1 

1.597-8 


2,804.5 
•f  202.9 


THE    URINE    AND    POOD. 

The  relation  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  to  the  quality  and 

quantity  of  the  food  is  highly  important. 

Independently  of  renal  disease  and  of  excessive  perspiration,  the 
occurrence  of  a  scanty  urine  means  that  too  little  fluid  is  being  in- 
gested, and  that  the  nitrogenous  waste  is  accumulating  faster  than 
it  is  being  removed. 

The  urine  secretion  is  normally  increased  in  quantity  after  meals, 
and  is  diminished  during  fasting  and  in  sleep.  The  increased  rate 
of  secretion  lasts  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  lessens.  The  in- 
crease usually  begins  within  an  hour  after  breakfast,  but  not  for  two 
or  three  hours  after  dinner.     This  may  be  owing  to  the  slower  ab- 
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sorption  of  fluid  which  occurs  with  the  heavier  meal — i.  e.,  while 
solid  food  is  retained  in  the  alimentary'  canal,  it  holds  back  the  fluid 
like  a  sponge.  The  maximum  rate  of  secretion  is  also  reached 
somewhat  later  after  dinner,  sometimes  not  for  four  hours. 

After  mixed  meals  the  quantity  of  urea  is  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  phosphates  and  urates  are  increased  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio.  Proteid  foods  always  increase  the  output  of  urea,  urates,  or 
uric  acid,  while  vegetable  foods  increase  the  phosphates  and  sul- 
phates. 

Klemperer  has  stated  that  in  diseases  characterised  by  nitrog- 
enous tissue  waste  the  latter  is  reduced  by  giving  carbohydrates. 
In  other  words,  the  carbohydrates  save  the  consumption  of  tissue 
3d  consequent  production  of  urates  or  urea. 

Meat  and  albuminous  foods  in  general  tend  to  make  the  urine 
more  acid,  whereas  milk  and  vegetables  make  it  more  alkaline. 


TOBACCO   AND    FOOD. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  its  relation  to  digestion  is  a  subject  very 
closely  allied  to  dietetics^  but  a  brief  mention  of  it  only  can  be  made 
here.  Like  alcohol,  undoubtedly  most  persons  are  better  without 
it,  and  its  abuse  is  well  known  lo  disorder  digestion  through  the 
action  of  nicotine  upon  the  circulation,  and  especially  upon  the 
vagus  nerve.  No  definite  rules  can  be  formulated  for  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  relation  to  meals  beyond  those  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  tobacco  is  always  less  likely  to  prove  irritating  if 
it  is  smoked  while  there  is  abundant  food  in  the  stomach.  The 
after-dinner  cigar  in  many  persons  promotes  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  and  there  are  those  in  whom  a  mild  cigar  after  breakfast 
favours  peristalsis  and  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  If  there  is 
any  tendency  to  indigestion  of  starchy  or  saccharine  foods,  it  is 
usually  aggravated  by  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 

As  observed  elsewhere,  when  food  cannot  be  obtained  after 
fatiguing  exercise  or  a  forced  march,  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  is 
often  found  to  temporarily  replace  it,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  lessen- 
ing the  feeling  of  wcarmess  (see  Substitutes  for  Food,  page  260). 
Smoking  immediately  before  meals  may  destroy  the  appetite  and 
interfere  with  the  digestion  of  the  food. 


FOOD   EQUIVALENTS. 

It  IS  easy  to  compute  the  chemical  equivalents  of  foods  as 
analysed  outside  of  the  body.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  com- 
pute them  with  accuracy  within  the  body.  Most  writers  upon  die- 
tetics, however,  make  some  attempt  to  do  this,  and  the  following 
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data  may  be  accepted  as  approximately  correct :  One  pound  of  lean 
beef  equals  in  nutrient  value  three  eggs  or  two  pints  of  milk.  One 
pound  of  wheat  equals  3.5  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Of  common  cheese,  Parkes  estimated  that  **  about  half  a  pound 
contains  as  much  nitrogenous  substance  as  one  pound  of  meat,  and 
one  third  of  a  pound  as  much  fat." 

Van  Noorden  estimates  that  as  a  fat  former  seven  grammes  of 
fat  equal  9.3  grammes  of  alcohol. 

Oertel  says  that  "  one  part  of  fat  is  iso-dynamic  with  2.4  parts  of 
carbohydrates,  on  an  average,"  and  one  part  of  fat  develops  as  much 
heat  and  force  as  2. 11  parts  of  albumin  (Voit). 

Church  gives  the  following  table  of  the  estimated  equivalents  of 
foods  which  would  yield  the  necessary  daily  supply  of  nitrogen  if 
eaten  alone : 


Pbawk. 

Oium. 

Oatmeal 

I 
S 
2 

3 

M 
54 

6 

3 

ID 

Eggs 

Lean  beef .' .' 

I 

Wheat  bread 

13 

Potatoes 

White  turnips 

4 
8 

Cow's  milk 

Rice 

7 

To  obtain  the  necessary  daily  supply  of  carbon ; 


Bacon 

Cow's  milk.. . 
Wheat  bread  . 

Eggs 

Rice 

Turnips. 

Lean  beef.. .. 
Potatoes 


I 
8 

2 

5 

I 

20 

6 

6 


II 

8 

3 
II 

6 
6 
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THE  GENERAL  RELATIONS  OF  FOOD  TO  SPECL^L 
DISEASES.-DLSEASES  WHICH  ARE  CAUSED  BY 
DIETETIC  ERRORS. 


THE    GENERAL    RELATIONS    OF    FOOD    TO    SPECIAL 

DISEASES. 

Thkre  are  two  methods  of  adapting  diet  for  the  sick:  First,  by 
giving  one  half,  one  third,  or  one  fourth  of  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
food  for  health;  second,  by  altering  the  quality  of  the  different 
classes  of  foods,  and  reducing  the  total  amount  simultaneously  or 
not,  as  required.  The  former  method  is  simpler  and  less  trouble- 
some, and  for  some  few  cases  it  may  prove  sufficient.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  a  routine  method  adopted  in  many  hospitals,  for 
it  is  unscientific,  besides  being  often  wasteful  and  radically  wrong. 
The  second  method  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  diet  to  disease,  and  requires  careful  supervision.  In  speaking  of 
this  subject  Parkes  wTOte  :  *'  It  is  certain  that  the  physician  can  in 
this  way  w4eld  a  great  powder,  which,  if  less  striking  than  that  ob* 
tained  more  rapidly  by  drugs,  is  yet  of  immense  moment/' 

The  same  aliments  which  in  health  produce  definite  results  in 
furnishing  energy  and  repairing  tissue  loss  may  fail  completely  in 
disease.  Such  is  the  case  in  diabetes  when  starches  become  not  only 
a  useless  but  a  harmful  food,  and  in  severe  albuminuria,  when  meats 
only  aggravate  the  albuminuric  waste. 

In  the  majority  of  severe  diseases,  and  especially  of  acute  and 
febrile  diseases,  the  proteids  and  fats,  aside  from  those  of  milk,  be- 
come less  assimilable  than  the  carbohydrates.  Beneke  attributes 
Ibis  to  the  fact  that  carbohydrates  are  respiratory  foods — i.  e,,  their 
consumption  results  in  the  production  of  carbon-dioxide  gas  and 
water,  and  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  proceeds  in  disease 
very  much  as  in  health.  If  carbohydrates  are  not  therefore  fur- 
nished,  inanition  ensues,  for  the  tissues  begin  to  consume  their  own 
substance. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  few  diseases,  such  as  tubercu- 
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losis,  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  anaemia,  in  which  proteids  and  fats 
may  be  distinctly  required,  and  others  again  may  temporarily  de- 
mand a  purely  nitrogenous  diet. 

Food  improper  in  quality  or  deficient  in  quantity  is  sure  to  be 
not  only  a  direct  source  of  disease,  but  indirectly,  by  lowering  the 
vitality  of  the  body,  it  leaves  it  an  easy  prey  to  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious diseases  of  every  sort.  This  was  strikingly  shown  during 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
parent in  the  history  of  all  recent  famines.  (See  Starvation,  page  274, 
and  Famine,  page  281.) 

The  important  relation  of  food  to  disease  in  regard  to  its  quantity 
and  composition,  as  well  as  the  frequency  and  method  of  its  admin- 
istration, are  becoming  more  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated. 
This  is  owing  in  great  part  to  improved  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
to  modern  means  of  clinically  discriminating  between  different  kinds 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  indigestion.  It  is  also  due  to  an  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  food,  of  food  preparation  by  cooking, 
and  of  "artificial  digestion." 

There  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best 
dietaries  for  certain  diseases,  such,  for  example,  as  gout  and  obesity, 
but  the  general  principles  of  dietetics  are  to-day  well  established  and 
more  widely  understood  and  practised  than  ever  before,  and  starva- 
tion in  fevers,  like  excessive  venesection  and  similar  depleting  meas- 
ures, is  no  longer  carried  to  the  former  injurious  extreme.  There 
remains  much  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  dietetics;  and  the  great 
variations  in  digestive  power  which  are  encountered  in  individual 
cases  of  disease  and  in  personal  idiosyncrasy,  together  with  the  in- 
creasing varieties  of  foods  and  food  preparations,  make  the  rela- 
tion of  diet  to  disease  a  constantly  broadening  subject,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
study  of  dietetics  is  not  more  thoroughly  taught  as  a  necessary 
part  of  medical  education,  and  that  thorough  systematic  instruction 
in  this  practical  branch  of  science  is  omitted  from  the  curriculum  of 
our  medical  schools.  For  many  physicians  it  seems  far  easier  to 
write  a  brief  prescription  for  a  **  nerve  tonic  "  or  cathartic  pill  than 
to  take  the  time  and  pains  to  state  in  writing  for  their  patients  a 
definite  dietary  which  in  very  many  cases  will  prove  an  invaluable 
adjunct  to  medicinal  treatment,  if  not  in  itself  a  curative  measure. 
Sometimes  indeed  they  appear  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
miniitix  of  dietetics  are  beneath  consideration,  whereas  in  reality, 
like  the  details  of  good  nursing,  they  are  most  important,  and  a  care- 
ful attention  to  them  and  a  close  interrogation  into  the  ordinar)* 
hai)its  of  the  patient  in  regard  to  his  daily  regimen  is  sure  of  appre- 
ciation and  of  beneficial  results. 

In  all  acute  febrile  diseases  and  in  all  so-called  "  wasting  **  dis- 
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eases  in  which  there  is  faulty  assimilation  of  the  food,  the  digestive 
functions  arc  impaired,  while  the  rapid  tissue  waste  increases  the 
need  for  nutriment  to  replace  it.  In  such  cases  enfeebled  digestive 
powers  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  while  endeavouring  to  sup- 
ply the  increased  demand  for  food,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
relieve  the  alimentary  canal  of  unnecessary  labour  by  supplying 
those  preparations  which  will  yield  the  necessary  amount  of  nutri- 
tion and  force  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  energy.  Moreover, 
the  conditions  of  elimination  of  waste  materials  from  the  tissues 
must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  composition  of  different  foods  in 
order  to  prevent  the  overworking  of  the  excretory  organs. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  there  is  almost  no  disease  of  long  dura- 
tion and  severity,  and  certainly  no  disease  accompanied  by  grave 
constitutional  disturbances,  the  course  of  which  cannot  in  a  measure 
be  controlled  or  benefited  by  thorough  study  of  the  nature  and  uses 
of  foods.  There  are  many  acute  aliments  in  which  undoubted  bene- 
fit is  derived  from  greatly  diminishing  or  altogether  withholding 
temporarily  the  consumption  of  food»  while  there  are  others  in  which 
forced  feeding — that  is,  increasing  the  quantity  of  food  to  the  utmost 
capacity  of  the  digestive  organs — is  a  necessity. 

The  general  relations  of  food  to  the  organism,  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  foods  and  the  processes  involved  in  their  digestion,  absorp- 
tion, and  assimilation,  have  received  full  consideration  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  In  the  following  chapters  the  principles  briefly  outlined 
above  will  be  considered  in  their  application  to  individual  diseases. 
At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  make 
the  dietetic  treatment  of  each  disease  as  comprehensive  as  possible 
under  the  different  headings  considered,  and  to  emphasise  its  value 
by  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  more  important  symptoms  which  arise,  and 
discussion  of  the  indications  to  be  met  by  appropriate  dieting. 
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While  the  course  of  the  majority  of  all  diseases  is  obviously  influ- 
enced by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  eaten,  there  are  par- 
ticular diseases  which  are  directly  caused  by  improper  diet.  This 
causative  relation  concerns: 

f.  Insufficient  food.  IL  Overeating  and  overdrinking.  III.  Food 
in  itself  wholesome,  but  which  is  injurious  because  the  ingredients 
arc  not  properly  balanced.  IV.  Food  containing  parasites  or  their 
embryos,  V.  Food  containing  ptomaines.  VI.  Food  containing 
Other  poisons,  grain  poisoning,  etc.  VIL  Food  containing  adulter- 
ants. VIII.  Food  containing  micro-organisms,  IX,  Food  which  is 
in  itself  wholesome,  but  against  which  personal  idiosyncrasy  exists. 
X.  Alcohol  as  a  food  and  poison. 
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I.  Insufficient  Food. 


The  general  effects  of  starvation  have  been  described  in  the  study 
of  the  proper  quantity  of  food  (page  274).-  The  effects  of  the  depriva- 
tion of  water  are  discussed  on  page  35.  Insufficient  food  may  cause 
the  condition  of  marasmus,  and  is  an  important  agent  in  produciog 
some  forms  of  ansemia  (see  Marasmus). 

II.  Overeating  and  Overdrinking. 

Both  overeating  and  overdrinking  may  be  (i)  temporary — that  is, 
the  result  of  an  occasional  debauch ;  or  (2)  chronic. 

1.  Temporary  overeating  may  apply  to  the  excessive  consump- 
tion (a)  of  a  mixed  diet,  or  (^)  of  particular  articles  of  food.  The 
former  (a)  causes  dyspepsia,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  acute  gastro-entcr- 
itis.  The  latter  (d)  may  also  cause  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea,  or  such 
affections  may  be  produced  as  glycosuria,  from  excessive  indulgence 
in  candy  and  sweets ;  acne  and  other  skin  diseases,  from  the  too  lib- 
eral consumption  of  fats. 

Temporary  overeating  at  one  or  two  meals  may  not  produce  any 
serious  effect,  but  if  the  excess  in  feeding  be  long  continued  a  variety 
of  ills  result,  attributable  directly  to  overloading  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  to  the  accumulation  of  waste  matter  in  the  tissues,  and 
consequent  imperfect  oxidation  processes. 

The  excess  of  food  may  be  injurious  in  one  of  two  ways: 

First,  if  it  is  not  absorbed,  it  ferments  abnormally  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  every  food  which  can 
be  digested  in  a  given  time;  beyond  this  the  food,  whether  starches, 
fats,  sugars,  or  proteids,  may  decompose,  or  pass  away  unaltered. 

Second,  if  the  excess  be  absorbed  the  blood  is  overwhelmed,  and 
the  excretory  organs  are  overworked. 

The  most  northern  Eskimos  and  Yakuts  often  eat  but  one  meal  a 
day,  and,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  supplies,  they  occasionally 
have  to  make  the  interval  longer.  As  a  result,  when  they  do  find 
food  in  abundance,  they  gorge  themselves,  and  they  are  noted  for  the 
relatively  large  size  of  their  abdomens  and  stomachs — which  is,  how- 
ever,  the  only  inconvenience  which  they  seem  to  suffer  from  such 
irregular  habits  (see  Gluttony,  page  261). 

2.  Chronic  overeating  may  cause  such  diseases  or  diatheses 
as  obesity,  gout,  lithaemia,  oxaluria,  and  the  formation  of  renal,  vesi- 
cal, and  hepatic  calculi.  It  is  very  certain  to  cause  congestion  of 
the  liver*  and  the  condition  known  as  **  biliousness,*' in  which  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  engorged,  constipation  results,  the  tongue 
is  heavily  coated,  the  bodily  secretions  are  altered  in  composition, 
the  urine  especially  becoming  overloaded  with  salts,  the  liver  be- 
comes congested,  and  finally  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  arc 
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affected,  with  the  result  of  the  production  of  headache  and  feelings 
of  fatigue,  lassitude,  drowsiness,  and  mental  stupor. 

For  persons  leading  sedentary  lives,  excessive  consumption  of 
animal  food  is  more  injurious  than  vegetable  food,  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  although  obesity  is  more  favoured  by  excess  in  vegetable 
diet  and  sweets.  The  nitrogenous  foods,  requiring,  as  they  do,  a 
large  consumption  of  oxygen  for  their  complete  combustion  and 
reduction  to  urea  and  allied  products,  produce  forms  of  waste  mat- 
ter in  the  system  which  are  more  deleterious  than  the  carbohydrates 
that  arc  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  are  mure  easily 
eliminated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  defective  nitrogenous  metab- 
olism alters  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  paves  the  way  for 
disorders  of  nutrition,  such  as  lithiasis. 

Patients  suffering  from  severe  epilepsy  and  from  certain  forms 
of  insanity,  chiefly  manias,  and  sometimes  hypochondriacs,  at  limes 
gorge  themselves  with  food  and  drink. 

The  presence  of  intestinal  roundworms  and  tapeworms  may  give 
rise  to  overeating,  though  this  by  no  means  always  follows. 

Overeating  is  apt  to  be  carried  to  an  injurious  extent  by  the 
half-starved  poor  if  they  have  sudden  access  to  plenty,  and  by 
convalescents  from  typhoid  feven 

Buiimia  is  a  form  of  perverted  sensation,  causing  inordinate 
craving  for  food  (see  page  304). 

Overeating  not  only  taxes  the  digestive  system,  but,  what  is  often 
more  serious,  it  throws  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  glandular  and 
excretory  organs,  especially  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  if  the  habit 
is  long  continued,  disease  of  the  nature  above  described  inevitably 
results.  In  like  manner  the  overfed  boiler  becomes  sooner  burned 
out,  and  its  fires  choked  with  ashes  which  accumulate  faster  than 
they  can  be  removed.  Overeating,  especially  among  the  well-to-do, 
is  ihe  commonest  dietetic  error,  and  looking  at  the  question  in  its 
broadest  aspects,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  foundation  for  more 
disease  is  laid  by  this  habit  than  by  overdrinking  (see  Alcohol, 
page  206).  The  former,  indeed,  sometimes  conduces  to  the  latter^ 
and  there  are  some  examples  of  alcoholism  in  which  the  desire  for 
drink  is  only  aroused  and  fostered  by  previous  excesses  in  eating. 

Overdrinking,  except  of  alcohol  (which  is  considered  under 
the  heading  of  Alcoholism,  page  364),  is  not  common,  and  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  excessive  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  re- 
sults in  insomnia,  cardiac  palpitations,  and  various  neuroses.  Dila- 
tation of  the  stomach  has  been  attributed  in  some  cases  to  over- 
indulgence in  mineral  waters,  but  such  instances  arc  very  unusual. 
Polyuria  and  diabetes  insipidus  have  also  been  ascribed  to  the  ab- 
normal consumption  of  fluids,  but  without  strong  proof.  Excessive 
use  of   milk  as  a  beverage   usually   results   in  '*  biliousness  *'  and 
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constipation,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  is  really  a  solid  food— that  is, 
it  becomes  such  immediately  on  entering  the  stomach.  Thirst  is 
often  extreme  in  fevers,  diabetes,  and  other  conditions,  but  the  drink- 
ing of  exceptionally  large  quantities  of  water  is  by  no  means  always 
harmful,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  recommend  it  as  a  diluent  and 
diuretic.  The  propriety  of  restricting  its  use  in  dropsies,  gastric 
disorders,  etc.,  will  be  considered  under  the  appropriate  headings 
(see  Gastric  Catarrh,  Ascites,  Diabetes). 

III.  Food  in  itself  Wholesome,  but  which  is  Injurious 

BECAUSE  THE  INGREDIENTS  ARE  NOT   PROPERLY  BALANCED. 

Such  diet  may  produce  anaemia,  from  lack  of  meat  or  other 
animal  food;  scurvy,  from  preponderance  of  salt  meat  and  fish  and 
lack  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables ;  rickets  and  scrofula,  from  errors 
in  infant  feeding,  such  as  excess  of  amylaceous  and  lack  of  animal 
food,  necessary  salts,  etc. ;  acne,  or  ^eczema,  from  food  too  rich  in 
fats;  constipation,  from  a  too  nutritious  and  concentrated  diet;  pos- 
sibly rheumatism,  from  various  dietetic  errors. 

The  belief  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  a  diet  of  coarse  cereals 
and  vegetables  favours  the  development  of  chronic  endarteritis  (see 
Vegetarianism,  page  28). 

IV.  Food  containing  Parasites  or  their  Embryos. 

Food  sometimes  serves  as  the  medium  for  the  introduction  of 
parasites  or  their  embryos,  such  as  the  tapeworm,  roundworm,  echi- 
nococcus,  and  trichina. 

In  many  cases  the  source  of  infection  is  found  in  the  consumption 
of  raw  or  very  imperfectly  cooked  swineflesh  and  other  meats  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sausages  and  similar  preparations  which  are 
carelessly  handled  and  come  in  contact  with  the  viscera  of  the  ani- 
mals in  which  the  parasites  or  embryos  reside  in  some  intermediate 
stage  of  development.  Another  possible  source  of  infection,  espe- 
cially of  intestinal  worm  larvae,  is  in  the  excrement  of  animals,  which 
is  permitted  to  pollute  raw  vegetables  growing  upon  the  ground. 
Manure  is  freely  spread  about,  and  dogs  infested  with  worms,  or  a 
casual  pig  allowed  at  large  in  a  vegetable  garden,  may  contaminate 
by  their  fxces  such  vegetables  as  grow  low  upon  the  ground  and 
are  usually  eaten  raw,  as  lettuce,  celery,  cabbage  (coleslaw),  etc 
Fortunately,  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  source  of  infection,  but 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  several  cases  have  been  definitely  traced 
to  such  a  source,  and  this  explains  the  occasional  presence  of  tape- 
worms in  people  who  never  eat  raw  meats,  ham,  or  sausage,  or  the 
flesh  of  swine  in  any  form.  No  animal  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
roam  in  a  vegetable  garden.     Other  varieties  of  parasites  or  their 
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larvae  may  occasionally  be  introduced  with  the  food  or  water,  such, 

for  example,  as  the  Dracumulus  medinensis^  which  produces  the 
Guinea-worm  disease,  or  Dracontiasis^  the  larvje  of  which  are  some- 
times swallowed  in  drinking  water  by  the  natives  of  parts  of  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies. 

INTESTINAL   WORMS. 

The  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  such  as  the  roundworm^ 
Ascaris  lumbrkoides^  and  various  species  of  cestodes  or  tapeworms^ 
requires  no  special  dietetic  care  beyond  the  preventive  treatment  of 
avoiding  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  flesh  and  submitting  to  a  period 
of  starvation  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  that  the  intestine  may 
be  completely  emptied  of  food  before  an  anthelmintic  is  given,  so 
that  it  may  more  certainly  reach  the  worms. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  tapeworm  in  man,  besides 
four  or  f{\^  others,  which  are  very  rarely  present  in  the  intestine, 
being  derived  from  the  lower  -animals  through  habits  of  filth  or 
carelessness  in  preparing  food. 

Of  these  two  varieties,  the  commonest  in  this  country  is  the  beef 
tapeworm,  Tania  saginata^  or  mediocanellata ;  the  other^  the  porlc 
tapeworm,  or  Tania  solium,,  is  more  often  found  in  Europe  and 
Asia, 

The  Tifnia  mediocaneilata  is  a  segmented  worm,  having  a  large 
square  head  presenting  four  suckers,  by  which  it  maintains  its  hold 
upon  the  intestinal  mucosa  without  the  aid  of  booklets.  The  seg- 
ments increase  very  slowly  in  size  behind  the  head,  and  finally  attain 
a  breadth  of  eight  to  ten  millimetres  and  a  length  of  seventeen  to 
eighteen  millimetres,  while  the  whole  animal  may  reach  a  length  of 
tw*enty  feet,  or  even  become  longer  than  the  intestine.  Fragments 
of  the  worm  are  constantly  breaking  off,  compressed  by  the  waste 
matter  of  the  food,  and  with  it  are  swept  out  of  the  gut. 

The  Tieniii  udium  is  not  so  long  as  the  mediocantiiata,  measuring 
usually  from  six  to  twelve  feet.  The  head,  which  is  quite  small, 
presents  four  suckers  and  several  minute  hooks,  which  enable  the 
animal  to  secure  a  firm  hold  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  Behind 
the  head  are  the  series  of  segments,  many  hundred  in  number,  con- 
stituting the  body.  They  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  the  larger 
ones  contain  male  and  female  organs  of  generation,  each  segment 
being  supplied  with  both  varieties.  The  larger  segments  attain  a 
size  of  seven  to  eight  millimetres  by  ten  millimetres.  Each  mature 
segment  contains  an  enormous  number  of  ova — ^often  several  thou- 
sand^ — and  in  about  three  months,  when  the  worm  has  reached  its 
full  size,  the  segments,  which  are'narrower  and  smaller  than  those  of 
medi<f<amilata^  arc  continually  breaking  off  and  passing  out  with 
the  faces.    Pigs  cat  the  ova,  and  digest  them.    The  ova  consist  of 
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shells  which  contain  minute  embryos  with  six  hooklets.  The  em- 
bryos make  their  way  into  the  viscera  or  muscles  of  the  animal, 
where  they  lodge  and  develop  to  form  the  larvae  or  cysticerci,  called 
also  "  measles."  If  the  measled  hog  meat  is  eaten  by  man,  and 
imperfectly  cooked,  the  cysticerci  develop  with  the  intestinal  worms 
above  described. 

The  worms  infest  man  at  all  ages,  from  early  childhood  up. 
They  may  cause  no  symptoms,  but  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  raven- 
ous appetite,  as  they  interfere  with  intestinal  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion. They  occasionally  excite  reflex  nervous  disturbances.  Their 
presence  is  easily  made  certain  by  the  finding  of  either  the  ova  or 
the  complete  segments  in  various  lengths  in  the  stools. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  put  upon  very  short  rations 
for  two  days,  during  which  time  the  bowels  must  be  well  emptied. 
The  evening  before  giving  the  vermifuge  the  patient  should  take  a 
light  supper  of  bread  and  milk  or  a  sandwich,  and  that  night  a  brisk 
cathartic.  It  is  best  to  give  the  medicine  the  next  morning  fasting. 
By  this  means  the  intestines  become  almost  empty,  and  the  head  of 
the  worm  is  left  unprotected,  so  that  whatever  remedy  is  used  to 
kill  it  will  make  it  loosen  its  hold.  Another  laxative  may  be  given 
a  few  hours  later,  and  if  the  patient  eats  bulky  food,  such  as  bread 
and  potatoes,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  keeps  the  bowels  active,  the 
worm  may  be  completely  dislodged  and  crowded  out.  The  stools 
must  be  floated  in  water  and  closely  examined  for  the  head,  for  if 
this  is  not  obtained  the  worm  is  sure  to  grow  again  in  three  or  four 
months.  There  are  many  toeniacides.  One  of  the  least  disagree- 
able and  mi>st  eflicient  when  properly  administered  is  pumpkin  seed. 
The  seeds  should  be  husked,  and  three  ounces  may  be  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  macerated,  mi.xed  with  honey  into  a  paste,  and  eaten  spread 
like  jam  upon  a  thin  slice  of  bread. 

TRICHINIASIS. 

iEtiolog^. — Trichiniasis  is  a  parasitic  disease  produced  by  the 
embryos  ot  a  worm,  the  Trichina  spiralis,  which  work  their  way  into 
the  voluntary  muscles  and  there  become  embedded.  Among  the 
parasites  '.lab'.e  to  be  eaten  with  raw  meats  this  one  is  by  far  the 
worst  a.ui  most  fatal  in  its  ettects.  The  habitat  of  the  adult  worm 
IS  tr.o  sm.ii.  nteNf.!x\  Hurir.g  the  emigration  of  the  embryos  into 
t.u'  vv  ur.tary  :nv.>o;es  a  ^roiip  of  characteristic  symptoms  is  pro- 
u.ut\:  I  .-c  :\ira>:tes  have  the  following  appearance:  The  adult 
nui.o  :v.tas.:res  i  5  millimetre  in  length;  the  female  is  from  two  to 
two  a-.vi  a  ha.:  f.nus  as  lon^:.  The  embryo  is  0.6  to  i.o  millimetre 
:-  .0:  ct.i.  a:u.  w.-.on  at  res:,  encapsulated  in  the  muscle,  is  coiled  in 
a  «^;-:a:  ^  It  has  a  b'.y.n:  ta:!  anvi  a  sharp  head.  The  adult  male  has 
t^^o  sma.!  promotions  from  the  caudal  end.     The  ovoid  capsule  first 
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appears  translucent,  but  later,  from  the  deposition  of  salts  of  Hraep 
it  becomes  opaque. 

Infection  in  man  is  caused  by  the  eating  of  ham  and  pork  from 
hogs  whose  bodies  contain  the  parasite.  Among  these  animals  it  is 
of  quite  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  also  spread  through  the  agency 
of  rats,  which  are  eaten  by  hogs  (Dock),  Salmon  reports  that  in 
American  hogs  the  ratio  affected  is  slightly  over  2  per  cent,  but  this 
Is  doubtless  far  too  high  an  estimate.  In  Germany  the  proportion 
is  t  in  1,852. 

Natural  History  of  the  Parasite.— After  eating  flesh  which 
contains  the  embryos  the  process  of  digestion  dissolves  their  cap- 
sules, and  they  arc  liberated,  passing  into  the  small  intestine,  where, 
with  the  presence  of  the  favourable  conditions  of  warmth,  moisture, 
and  food,  ihey  reach  their  adult  growth  in  from  three  to  six  days. 
Rapid  reproduction  takes  place  in  the  intestine,  and  the  number 
of  young  produced  by  a  single  female  worm  varies  up  to  at  least  a 
thousand.  In  a  week  or  more  after  the  ingestion  of  the  parasites 
the  newly  developed  embryos  pass  out  through  the  intestinal  wall 
and  mesentery,  seeking  the  muscles  which  they  enter ;  they  then 
work  their  way  through  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fasciculi 
or  the  separate  muscle  fibres,  and  finally  enter  the  latter,  where  a 
fortnighTs  further  development  produces  the  complete  muscle  form. 

Recent  observations  of  Askanazy  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  adult  female  deposits  the  embryos  within  the  walls  of  the  in- 
testinal villi,  not  setting  them  free  in  the  intestine,  as  heretofore 
supposed.  From  the  villi  they  penetrate  the  muscles,  as  above 
mentioned. 

Thornbury  recently  reported  at  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Medicine 
the  results  of  analysis  of  500  cases  of  infected  swnne.  In  these  ani- 
iDals  the  parasite  was  found  in  the  diaphragm  400  times,  in  the  loin 
S90  tiroes,  and  in  the  neck  170  times.  "The  point  of  predilection 
therefore  appears  to  be  the  diaphragm.  This  is  explained  by  its 
dose  proximity  to  the  digestive  tract,  from  which  the  trichinie  pri- 
marily l>ore/'  In  three  cases  in  man  which  he  examined  the  trichinse 
were  found  principally  in  the  extremities,  **one  microscope  slide 
from  the  biceps  of  an  arm  containing  fifty  of  the  parasites."  They 
were  also  present  in  the  diaphragm,  intercostal  and  abdominal 
muscles. 

The  embryos,  when  lodged  in  the  muscle  fibres,  act  as  foreign 
bodies  or  irritants  and  excite  an  interstitial  myositis  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  capsule  around  each  embryo.  But  one  embryo  may  be 
lodged  in  a  single  capsule.  Once  within  the  muscle  fibres,  embryos 
remain  without  change  until  the  capsule,  the  completion  of  which 
requires  about  six  weeks,  is  in  some  way  destroyed.  After  forma- 
ttan  of  the  capsule  a  precipitation  of  lime  salts  occurs  slowly  within 
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it  for  four  or  five  months.  The  embryos,  thus  securely  protected  m 
a  strong  envelope,  may  retain  their  vitality  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  they  have  survived  for  at  least  two  decades,  but  the 
worms  themselves  not  infrequently  become  calcified.  Other  animals 
besides  hogs  may  harbour  this  parasite,  among  which  are  the  rat,  cat, 
mouse,  and  fox,  and  it  can  be  artificially  inoculated. 

Prophylaxis. — The  prevention  of  trichiniasis  should  consist  in 
the  more  careful  feeding  of  swine  upon  grain  instead  of  oflFal,  and 
for  man  the  only  absolute  prevention  is  the  extremely  thorough 
cooking  of  all  swine  flesh,  for  a  temperature  of  140*'  F.  is  fatal  10 
the  embryos.     Smoking  and  pickling  is  also  preventive. 

"  In  the  usual  curing  solutions  trichinae  are  killed  within  six 
weeks  in  thin  pieces  of  meat,  but  in  thick  pieces  they  can  exist  as 
long  as  four  months"  (Dock). 

The  presence  of  the  parasites  in  countless  numbers  in  the  flesh 
of  the  hog  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  any  kind  in  the  animal, 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  eating  of  raw  ham,  pork,  and 
sausages  particularly  dangerous  unless  the  meat  of  the  animals  killed 
has  been  subjected  to  a  searching  microscopic  examination.  It  is 
the  safest  rule  never  to  eat  such  meats.  The  difficulty  of  detecting 
the  parasite  in  the  hog  is  considerably  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
calcification  is  very  much  slower  than  it  is  in  man,  so  that  the  worms 
are  more  readily  overlooked.  The  parasites  fortunately  are  com- 
pletely killed  by  boiling  for  some  time  the  meat  which  contains 
ihem,  but  pickling  or  corning  meat  or  smoking  ham  and  bacon  are 
not  necessarily  fatal  to  them. 

Frequency. — Cases  of  trichiniasis  are  occasionally  reported  in 
this  country  chiefly  among  the  Germans,  whose  fondness  for  raw 
ham  and  a  variety  of  sausages  is  well  known.  Osier  reports  the 
finding  of  456  cases,  including  122  deaths  recorded  in  America. 
Many  persons  are  often  simultaneously  affected  from  eating  the 
moat  of  the  same  animal,  thus  giving  the  disease  the  false  character 
of  an  epidemic. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  with  the  number  of  parasites 
which  have  been  eaten.  If  very  few  arc  ingested,  the  embryos  arc 
ni^i  reproduced  in  suflicieni  number  to  give  rise  to  any  symptoms, 
r si: ally,  however,  they  are  well  marked,  and  embrace  a  stage  of 
castrv^ -ir.tosnnal  irritation  followed  by  systemic  infection.  The  pa- 
tLo:-;:,  throe  or  lour  ».iay>  alter  eating  raw  pork  or  ham^  suffers  from 
:r..ro  or  less  severe  abdominal  cramps,  with  anorexia^  vomiting,  and 
v'.  .i:::^va  Vho  latter  o ccasi or. a ;Iy  becomes  severe.  General  mos- 
V  .  ..:  j^rx  strat.cn  :s  also  present,  and  there  may  be  chills.  In  a 
.  :..:  i:  v  t  cases  the  i:astro-:ntestir.al  symptoms  may  not  be  severe 
I  -  -ch  t.^  attract  attcntiv  n.  and  the  nrs:  symptoms  are  those  of  gen- 
c  a.  .  toct.cn,  which  viovelc?  a:  the  commencement  of  the  second 
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week.  There  is  an  increase  of  temperature,  amounting  to  103**  or 
104"  F*,  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent  character.  As  soon  as  the 
embryos  have  extensively  penetrated  the  muscles  they  g^ive  rise  lo 
great  local  pain  and  tenderness,  accompanied  by  swelling  and  tension 
of  all  the  muscles  affected.  The  patient  naturally  assumes  the  posi- 
tion in  which  there  will  be  the  least  strain  upon  the  muscles. 

These  symptoms  increase  in  intensity,  and  general  oedema  is  apt 
to  follow,  which  may  appear  first  in  the  face  (Osier).  When  certain' 
muscles  are  implicated  more  serious  symptoms  may  result.  If  the 
diaphragm  is  invaded  or  other  muscles  of  respiration^  there  may  be 
extreme  or  even  fatal  dyspnoea*  If  the  parasites  reach  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  jaw,  and  pharynx,  mastication  and  deglutition  become 
difficult  or  impossible.  There  is  more  or  less  itching  and  burning  of 
the  skin  and  perspiration.  Urticaria  has  been  observed;  ansemia 
and  a  marasmic  condition  eventually  develop  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
There  is  comparatively  little  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
patients  are  usually  conscious  until  the  lime  of  death,  but  in  some 
instances  a  typhoid  state  supervenes  with  delirium.  The  other  symp- 
toms which  have  been  reported  as  occasionally  present  are  loss 
of  tendon  reflex,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  albuminuria,  and 
polyuria. 

Prognosis* — Mild  cases  may  recover  within  a  fortnight.  In 
severe  cases  in  which  there  has  been  great  prostration  and  emacia- 
tion convalescence  is  retarded  for  many  weeks. 

Children  are  more  apt  to  recover  than  adults,  but  the  outlook 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  parasites  ingested.  Cases  prc- 
seoting  severe  diarrhoea  are  more  likely  to  recover,  probably  because 
some  of  the  parasites  are  eliminated  in  this  way. 

Mortality. — The  greatest  mortality  is  reported  between  the 
fourth  and  sixth  week.  The  causes  of  death  may  be  exhaustion 
from  choleraic  discharges,  dyspnoea,  and  inability  to  swallow.  In 
protracted  cases  inanition  results. 

Autopsies  show^  that  but  few  organs  aside  from  the  muscles  are 
Affected  by  anatomical  lesions.  Cohnheim  observed  fatty  dcgenera* 
tion  of  the  liver  and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The 
muscles  present  the  appearances  of  lesions  of  acute  interstitial  myo- 
sitis around  the  capsules  of  the  embryos. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  affection  differs  from  acute  rheumatism  in  the 
absence  of  swelling  in  the  joints  and  the  much  greater  local  tender- 
ness along  the  surface  of  the  muscles.  The  latter  are  exceedingly 
painful  both  to  pressure  and  voluntary  movement.  The  disease  m 
its  protracted  form  has  been  mistaken  for  enteric  fever,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  has  many  times  escaped  detection.  The  most  valuable 
features  in  determining  the  diagnosis  are  the  extreme  tenderness  to 
pressure  of  the  muscles,  their  swollen  condition,  and  the  general 
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oedema  and  dyspnoea.  Under  cocaine  anaesthesia  a  small  piece  of 
muscle  may  be  excised  from  the  arm  or  thigh  for  microscopic  exam- 
ination. Osier  advises  searching  the  stools  for  the  parasites,  whtch 
may  be  found  with  a  low-power  lens  as  glistening  threads. 

Treatment. — The  basis  of  treatment  is  to  at  once  evacuate  the 
alimentary  canal,  providing  the  fact  of  eating  the  infected  meat  is 
known  within  a  day  or  two.  Diarrhoea  sboald  not  be  checked.  If 
constipation  exists,  a  strong  purgative  of  calomel  and  jalap  or  castor 
oil  should  be  administered.  When  systemic  symptoms  develop,  the 
treatment  must  be  purely  symptomatic,  because  there  is  no  knovn 
remedy  which  will  reach  and  destroy  the  trichinae.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  until  the  em- 
bryos have  become  encysted,  after  which  the  acute  symptoms  will 
subside  of  themselves. 

V.  Food  containing  Ptomaines. 

Ptomaines  are  substances  resembling  alkaloids  which  are  formed 
in  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  decomposition  or  putrefaction  of  ni- 
trogenous foods.  They  may  also  form  in  such  food  outside  of  the 
body.  This  decomposition  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain 
micro-organisms  simultaneously  first  described  by  Gautier  in  France 
and  Selim  in  Bologna.  It  is  at  present  believed  that  the  constito- 
tional  symptoms  observed  in  many  infectious  diseases  are  caused  hj 
similar  poisons  called  leucomaines,  which  originate  in  the  blood  and 
other  tissues  of  the  body  through  the  action  of  specific  germs.  The 
artificial  cultivation  of  micro-organisms  has  proved  that  they  are 
capable  of  forming  substances  which  have  distinct  physiological 
actions,  that  are  sometimes  highly  poisonous.  The  poisonous  pto- 
maines Brieger  calls  toxines.  Many  of  these  micro-organisms  flour- 
ish in  beef  juice,  milk,  and  various  solutions  of  nitrogenous  material; 
and  in  the  alimentary  canal,  when  such  food  is  taken,  all  the  most 
favourable  conditions  are  present  for  the  development  of  toxines. 
When  the  proper  germs  are  ingested  for  this  purpose,  the  toxines  are 
readily  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  ptomaine  poisoning  would  occur  very  much  oftener  were  it 
not  that  the  liver,  acting  as  it  does  as  a  gateway  for  the  admission 
of  nutritive  matter  for  the  body,  is  capable  of  destroying  many 
poisons  which  enter  it  from  the  intestines  through  the  branches  of 
the  portal  vein.  Corroboration  of  this  statement  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  snake  bites  of  the  surface  of  the  body  may  prove  highly  poi- 
sonous by  immediate  absorption  of  toxic  material  into  the  circu- 
lation, whereas  snake  poison  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  for  if 
it  is  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  it  is  destroyed  in  the  liver 
before  reaching  the  nervous  system. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  action  of  putrefying  meat,  which  in  very 
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small  quantities  may  not  produce  severe  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
or  constitutional  disturbances,  and  yet  if  inoculated  through  a  cut 
in  the  finger  may  cause  symptoms  of  a  violent  septic  character, 

Richard  (Diseases  of  Modern  Life)  reports  a  fatal  case  of  poison- 
ing- from  eating  tainted  hare.  The  victim  had  had  a  small  ulcer 
beneath  the  tongue  for  some  time,  which  became  gangrenous  after 
eating  the  meat,  and  which  was  the  undoubted  source  of  inocula- 
tion. 

Ptomaines  may  be  developed  from  a  variety  of  foods,  but  the 
principal  ones  from  which  poisoning  from  time  to  time  occurs  are 
spoiled  meat^  milk,  shellfish^  and  fish. 

POISONING   BY   MEAT  OR   GAME. 

When  meat  has  been  kept  too  long  exposed  to  the  air,  oi-  when 
it  has  become  contaminated  in  any  manner  with  putrefactive  bac- 
tena,  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  food,  yet  if  thoroughly  cooked  it  may 
not  be  necessarily  poisonous.  This  is  the  case  with  ''high**  game. 
Dangerous  and  even  fatal  cases  of  systemic  poisoning  by  meat 
ptomaines  have  resulted  from  eating  sausages,  pork  pie,  ham,  meat 
joice,  beef,  head-cheese,  mutton,  or  veal.  The  putrefactive  change 
may  have  already  begun  in  the  meat  although  it  may  not  be  appar- 
ent  by  an  altered  taste.  Sausage  poisoning  is  called  botulism  or 
allantiasis. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  certain  persons  have  great  toleration  for 
tainted  meats.  Among  civilised  races,  and  especially  in  England, 
the  use  of  **  high  **  game  and  mutton  is  much  less  in  vogue  at  pres- 
ent than  formerly,  but  the  Eskimos  and  many  savage  tribes  in 
Africa  eat  with  relish,  and  digest  well,  decomposing  meat  the  mere 
odour  of  which  turns  the  stomach  of  a  white  man.  Bishop  Colenso 
stated  that  among  the  Zulus  of  Natal  the  synonym  for  heaven  is 
** minimi,**  which  means  "maggoty  meat."  The  natives  of  Siam  and 
Cambodia  prefer  to  keep  their  fish  until  it  has  begun  to  putrefy.  In 
some  parts  of  China  foul  eggs  several  months  old  are  enjoyed  as  a 
'delicacy. 

Measly  swine  flesh  rapidly  decomposes,  and  the  various  processes 
of  drying,  smoking,  and  salting  still  leave  it  wholly  unfit  for  food. 

The  meat  of  very  young  animals  should  never  be  eaten^  and  the 
sale  of  young  or*** bob*'  veal  two  or  three  weeks  old  is  usually  pro- 
hibited by  law.  It  is  indigestible,  innutritions,  and  it  easily  decom- 
poses 

Sytnptoms. — The  symptoms  of  meat  poisoning  from  these  vari- 
ous substances  are  substantially  the  same  in  each  case,  being  those 
of  severe  gastro-inteslinal  irritation,  but  in  bad  cases  they  are 
accompanied  by  dangerous  collapse.  The  symptoms  may  follow 
almost  immediately  or  after  an  interval  of  several  days.     The  for- 
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such  persons  the  eating  of  clam  broth  or  raw  oysters,  crabs  or  U>b* 
siers,  may  give  rise  to  violent  outbreaks  of  urticaria  or  eczema,  or 
produce  severe  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  these  cases  are  due  to  the  same  source  as  those  oi  true 
ptomaine  poisoning,  for  they  occur  when  the  sheUfish  ha%*c  been 
eaten  in  perfectly  fresh  condition ;  the  symptoms,  moreover,  arc 
usually  less  violent  than  those  caused  by  ptomaines,  and  simtlar 
effects  are  produced  in  some  people  by  certam  vegetables  ami 
fruits,  like  the  strawberry.  Among  shellfish  the  mussel  furnishes 
the  most  violent  poison.  This  substance  Brieger  has  Isolated  under 
the  name  of  **  mytilotoxine/*  It  develops  particularly  in  the  liver  of 
the  animal.  The  intensity  of  the  poison  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  locality  in  which  the  animal  has  lived  and  fed.  The  same  mus- 
sels may  become  non-toxic  in  different  waters*  The  name  tchthys- 
mus  is  applied  to  fish  poisoning  in  general. 

Symptoms* — The  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  eating  raw  fish 
or  cooked  mussels  in  which  ptomaines  have  developed  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  meat  and  railk  poisoning  in  thai  they  con* 
cern  the  nervous  system  with  less  gastro-intesiinal  disorder.     For 
this  reason  the  poison  is  very  much  more  dangerous,  and  fatal  cases 
have  been  known  to  result  two  hours  after  eating  mussels.     In  such 
instances  there  may  be  no  nausea,  vomiting,  or  fever,  but  there  is 
sudden  and  extreme  prostration,  wnth  numbness,  faintness,  coldnc&s 
of  surface,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  restlessness,  nervousness,  anxiety, 
and  a  feeble  and  very  rapid  pulse.     Decomposing  oysters  and  fish 
may  also   produce  symptoms  of  gastro-intesiinal   poisoning  rcseffl- 
bling  those  from  the  use  of  bad  meat.     The  salted  sturgeon  which 
is  eaten  extensively  as  a  food  in  parts  of  Russia,  has  caused  death 
from   its  decomposition,  and  a  variety  of  fishes  both   in  European 
and  Eastern  waters  are  capable  of  developing  very  active  toxine* 

VI.  Food  containing  other  Poisons  thav  ProMAivfv  — 
Grain  Poisoning,  etc. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  flesh  becomes  poisonous  from  the  Ani- 
mal having  fed  upon  some  noxious  substance  shortly  before  it  wa* 
killed.  The  flesh  of  pigs  fed  on  garbage  may  cause  diarrhflc* 
(Farkes).  It  is  a  w^elUknown  fact  thai  the  flavour  and 
of  game^  and  even  fish,  varies  much  with  the  season  of  itv 
the  consequent  nature  of  the  food  which  the  animal  has  had.  Op* 
ters  are  not  wholesome  food  from  May  to  September,  or  in  **thf 
months  without  an  R/'  Cow's  milk  becomes  unhealthful  for  infant^ 
when  the  animal  eats  improper  food,  and  instances  have  l>ren  re* 
ported — although,  fortunately,  they  are  very  exceptional— of  illfi«5* 
of  adults  caused  by  eating  meat  which  had  been  poisoned  duriHg  th* 
animal's  life,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sick  ox  to  wbich  a  large  do^c  oi 
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tartar  emetic  was  given.  The  animal  died,  and  the  meat  subsc* 
quently  was  found  to  contain  enough  of  the  substance  to  severely 
poison  those  who  ate  it. 

Game  sometimes  disagrees  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  food 
upon  which  the  animal  has  previously  been  living.  This  is  said  to 
be  particularly  true  of  the  grouse  in  various  parts  of  the  country  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year.  The  laurel  buds  act  in  this  manner. 
Hares  fed  upon  rhododendron  are  poisonous  (Letheby). 

A  curious  instance  of  poisoning  from  eating  turkey  meat  was 
lately  reported  by  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  Mass,  Several  young  women 
at  a  boarding  school  showed  symptoms  of  atropine  poisoning  after 
eating  a  bird  which  had  fed  upon  the  deadly  nightshade  berries. 

GRAIN    POISONING. 

Old  unripe  grain  and  mouldy  flour  develop  poisons  from  decom- 
position of  their  gluten. 

£rg0iism, — The  fungus  known  as  ergot,  or  Ciaviceps  purpurea^ 
grows  upon  rye,  and  in  Europe  the  careless  admixture  of  this  sub- 
stance with  grain  in  the  preparation  of  flour  has  several  times  re- 
sulted in  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Collectively  the  symp- 
toms are  described  as  **  ergotism/*  and  they  are  commonly  divided 
into  two  varieties,  the  gangrenous  and  the  convulsive.  The  ergot- 
containing  flour  or  meal  must  have  been  eaten  for  a  considerable 
time,  as  a  rule,  in  order  to  develop  the  symptoms. 

Ergot  is  sometimes  employed  too  freely  in  medicine.  In  appro- 
priate cases  it  may  be  given  in  considerable  quantity  for  a  brief 
period  without  exciting  toxic  symptoms.  When,  however,  its  use  is 
prolonged  beyond  a  few  days,  serious  poisoning  results. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  ergotism  the  early  symptoms  are 
referable  to  local  vasomotor  disturbances,  affecting  principally  the 
extremities.  These  symptoms  are  anesthesia,  numbness,  prickling 
pain,  and  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles,  with  an  impeded  blood 
flow*  due  to  vasoconstriction.  In  the  convulsive  variety  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  profoundly  disturbed.  After  a  period  of  indefinite 
symptoms,  such  as  lassitude,  headache,  and  prickling  sensations, 
spasms  of  the  muscles  with  contractures  begin.  The  spasms  may  be 
intermittent,  or  may  assume  a  tetanic  character,  lasting  sometimes 
through  many  days;  the  arms  are  strongly  flexed  and  the  legs  and 
toes  are  extended*  Spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  may  give 
place  to  violent  convulsions,  which  become  general  and  fatal.  There 
is  sometimes  slight  fever,  and  in  the  chronic  cases  melancholia  or 
dementia  results.  Delirium  also  is  sometimes  present.  In  cases  re- 
ported by  Siemens  and  Tuzzek  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  were  found  sclerosed, 

Lathythm^ — A  grain  called  the  chick-pea  vetch  is  sometimes  used 
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for  the  adulteration  of  flour  from  various  cereals.  Several  variettes 
are  used  which  have  a  similar  effect  to  ergot  in  producing  a  condi* 
tion  of  spastic  rigidity  in  the  lower  extremities.  This  form  of  poi- 
soning has  been  obsei;ved  in  India  by  James  Irving,  and  by  others  in 
Italy  and  France.  It  is,  however,  rare,  and  but  liltle  is  known  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  lesions. 

Pelia^ra, — Pellagra  is  a  functional  disturbance  caused  by  eating 
fermented  unripe  maize  or  Indian  corn,  made  into  polenta.  It  is  un- 
known in  this  country,  but  prevails  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  por- 
tions of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  first  symptoms  noticed 
are  those  of  dyspepsia  with  more  or  less  nervousness,  insomnia,  and 
debility.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  an  eruption,  the  pella- 
gral erythema,  which  develops  in  the  spring.  After  ihe  eruption  has 
lasted  for  some  time,  the  skin  becomes  very  dry  and  extensive  des- 
quamation ensues  accompanied  by  burning  pains,  or,  if  neglected,  the 
surface  may  become  incrusted  with  areas  of  suppuration.  With  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  arc  increaiked. 
and  there  may  be  salivation  and  severe  diarrhoea.  The  disease  lasts 
in  greater  or  less  severity  for  several  months  and  ends  in  slow  coo- 
valescence,  or  else,  in  the  worst  forms,  the  nervous  system  is  in- 
volved and  emaciation,  headache,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  |>araly- 
sis  of  the  legs  may  appear.  The  peasants  who  eat  this  spoiled  fijod 
sometimes  have  severe  attacks  in  successive  years,  and  melancholii 
and  suicidal  mania  have  been  observed  among  them.  There  are  no 
definite  lesions  other  than  those  of  malnutrition,  such  as  fatty  de- 
generation of  various  organs  (Arnold). 

The  disease  is  not  contagious,  and  it  is  said  to  be  prcveniablr  by 
adding  salt  to  the  corn  meal ;  but  salt  is  a  Government  monopnly  in 
Italy,  The  peasants  resist  the  tax  upon  it,  and,  through  prejudiw 
as  much  as  through  ignorance  and  poverty,  they  fail  to  make  um 
of  it. 

VI L  Food  Adulteration. 

Food  adulteration  consists  of:  i.  The  addition  of  Uclctcriott 
substances.  2,  Fraudulent  substitution  of  cheaper  articles  of  bod 
or  the  sale  of  food  not  as  fresh  or  good  as  it  is  represented. 

A.  J.  Wedderburn,  in  a  recent  report  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  makes  the  statement  that  of  all  food  produm 
sold  \xi  this  country,  15  per  cent  is  adulterated,  but  only  1  percent 
is  deleterious. 

With  the  exception  of  milk  and  alcoholic  beverages,  the  adultera- 
tion of  foods  in  the  United  States  is  of  comparatively  little  imp^f- 
tance  from  any  harmful  influence  it  may  have  upon  health. 

Its  moral  are  often  worse  than  its  physical  aspects. 

In  this  country  almost  all  food  products  arc  so  abmidaot  «o** 
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cheap  that  adulteration  would  be  too  expensive,  and  it  offers  small 
temptation  to  unscrupulous  dealers. 

The  object  of  adulteration  of  food — namely,  to  cheapen  cost  of 
production — is  attained  by  (a)  increasing  the  bulk,  {S)  altering  the 
appearance,  and  (^)  giving  false  strength. 

In  many  States  stringent  laws  have  been  enacted  against  all  adul- 
teration of  food  products,  beverages,  and  drugs,  but  the  ingenuity  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  evading  them  necessitates  the  constant 
vigilance  of  the  experts  of  health  boards. 

Among  the  common  adulterations  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing :  Isinglass  adulterated  with  gelatin  ;  powdered  sugar  with  barium 
sulphate  ;  mustard  with  flour  and  turmeric  ;  distilled  coloured  vinegar 
sold  as  cider  vinegar;  pickles  adulterated  with  iron  and  copper  (Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Health  Reports) ;  oleomargarine  sold  as 
butter;  ground  spices  are  adulterated  with  cocoanut  shells,  rice,  flour^ 
and  ashes  (Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Commission)  ;  water,  sugar,  and 
tartaric  acid  are  sold  as  lemonade.  Wines  and  liquors  are  sometimes 
adulterated  with  alum,  baryta,  caustic  lime,  salts  of  lead,  salicylic 
acid,  and  pigments,  especially  hxmatoxylon. 

Candies  are  adulterated  with  terra  alba,  kaolin,  and  various  pig- 
ments, and  the  different  chewing  gums,  gum  drops,  etc.,  are  largely 
made  with  petroleum- paraffin  products. 

Most  of  the  maple  sugar  sold  is  made  from  glucose,  and  maple 
sirup  is  also  derived  from  other  sugars  and  artificially  flavoured 
with  extract  of  hickory  bark  ( Wiley )^ 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  often  sold  as  olive  oil 

Nearly  half  the  liquid  honey  sold  is  adulterated  with  glucose. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  adulterated  with  both  starch  and  sugar. 

Coffee  is  very  extensively  adulterated  with  sugar,  caramel,  pea 
meal,  chicory,  and  saccharine  extracts.  Even  coffee  berries  are 
artificially  made  in  moulds  out  of  mixtures  of  starch,  molasses,  or 
caramel,  chicory,  etc. 

Prof.  Chittenden,  as  a  result  of  elaborate  investigations  made 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  effect  upon  digestion  of  borax  and 
boric  acid  when  added,  as  they  often  are  to  preserve  foods,  con- 
cludes that  **  borax  and  boric  actd,  when  present  in  moderate  quan- 
tities, can  have  little  or  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  more  impor* 
tant  chemical  processes  of  digestion.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
appear  that  the  presence  of  these  agents  may,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  even  accelerate  the  normal  digestive  processes  of  the  alimen- 
tary tract.** 

Pigments, — Artificial  colouring  matters  are  added  to  foods,  both 
to  intentionally  deceive  and  also  merely  to  make  different  sub- 
stances, such  as  preserved  green  vegetables,  candies,  or  confections, 
appear  more  attractive  to  the  eye* 
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\   ^  r^*t\^  ^^t  of  tin  dissolved  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
K^j^i^U  ^  ^  ^^s  of  the  cans.     The  food  in  cans  that  have  been 


Uo 


or  three  years  is  very  apt  to  produce  poisonous 


Hamel   Roos,    Rev.  Intern,  des    Falsifications!   4, 


«  .     k  declares  that  malic  acid  is  the  solvent  of  the  tin 


r^c/ 


'e^etabies  are  canned. 


>  ^  Q^  ^^^  examined  many  canned  foods,  and  found  tin  pres- 
$■*  ^  k  ''^em  as  a  stannous  hydrate,  which  existed  in  sufficient 
fjj     ^/j  .  ^-Sfa/   when  given  to  Guinea  pigs. 

u  ^^ij  ^c>cfiarider  in  i88j  reported  a  number  of  cases  of  poi- 
b^  .^^  asp>ar^gus.  Tin  present  in  such  food  in  an  insoluble 
%^  r;'*^<>iv^ecJ  and  absorbed  during  digestion. 
f^'^^^icur-zs  reported  at  the  Congress  of  German  Physi- 
^  <?//?er^-^  September  25,  1889,  that  a  sulphate  of  tin  is 
aer/c>^-i  €Df  vegetable  albuminoids  or  of  meat  albumin 
ws  /<5  ^%r^ry  liable  to  take  place  with  canned  asparagus, 
^*  ^^  of  severe  poisoning  of  this  nature  have  come 
«^<:>t:ic:e.  Violent  gaslro-intestinal  symptoms  oc- 
^*"^  V'orniiing  and  diarrhoea,  accompanied  by  faint- 
^^'^  ^^  siymptoms  came  on  two  or  three  hours  after 
^  ^  j-<3m  cans  which  had  been  kept  for  a  long  time. 
-^^c^dico- Legal  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p,  53)  reports 
m  soning  from  eating  tinned  tomatoes  which 
s>'mptoms  of  violent    gastritis,  stupor,  and 


the  Congress  of  Industrial  Hygiene  at  Am- 

^  890,   that   270  soldiers  had    been   made  ill 

*^»^eat  preserved  in  tins.    In  their  cases  it  was 

*^  i^y  of  tin  in  solution  was  from  19  to  72  mil- 

*^^e.     Dr.  Roos  advises  the  coating  of  such 

irrsoluble  varnish,  which  prevents  the  albu- 

'^^^   from  coming  in  contact  with  the  tinned 

^^     metal.     He  found  upon  opening  a  can  of 

«^  1^  irty-onc  years  that  ihe  inside  tin  coating 

''^  ^^  liquid.    A  can  of  beef  preserved  for  eight 

es»  contained  77  milligrammes  of  oxide  of 

^>  preserved  only  four  mouths  contained  11 

tin  and  6  of  ctjpper.     Preserved  apples^ 

soups  have  also  all  been  found  to  possess 

on  tin  cans.     This  is  almost  entirely  pre- 

„n  which  a  coating  of  varnish  has  been  put 

tewpan  have  been  known  to  cause  severe 
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In  1883,  150  cases  of  severe  metallic  poisoning  occurred  among 
the  soldiers  of  a  Tyrolese  regiment  who  ate  food  from  a  tin-lined 
copper  kettle.  • 

In  general,  food  cooked  or  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of 
time  in  either  brass  or  copper  vessels  not  kept  absolutely  clean  is 
dangerous  to  life. 


VIII.  Food  containing  Micro-organisms. 

Recent  developments  in  the  study  of  micro-organisms  conducted 
within  the  past  decade  have  demonstrated  very  clearly  the  dangers 
of  infection  upon  a  large  scale  from  consumption  of  meat,  milk,  and 
other  foods  contaminated  by  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases. 

MILK    INFECTION. 

Milk  is  an  admirable  culture  medium  for  a  great  variety  of  germs, 
and  some  bacilli,  like  those  of  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis,  thrive 
particularly  well  in  it.  Moreover,  its  abundant  and  varied  protcid 
material  furnishes  substance  out  of  which  to  develop  powerful  toxines 
for  absorption. 

The  following  are  the  chief  diseases  whose  germs  are  capable  of 
being  sometimes  conveyed  by  milk  :  Tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever, 
cholera,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever. 

Milk,  and  food  in  general,  should  never  be  kept  standing  in  an 
ice  box  or  cellar  near  an  open  or  defective  drain,  as  it  becomes 
rapidly  tainted  in  noxious  air. 

Tl'HERCULAR    INFFXTION    THROUGH    MILK    AND   MEAT. 

Tubercular  Milk  Infection. — This  matter  is  of  special  impor- 
taiu  e  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  conveying  tuberculosis  to  infants 
through  raw  milk.  That  this  often  happens  is  abundantly  proved, 
and  State  boards  of  health  in  this  country  are  everywhere  endeavour- 
inv:  to  secure  proper  legislative  authority  to  inspect  and  condemn 
tuberculous  cattle. 

Milk  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  when  fed  to  animals  has  been 
shown  :o  produce  primary  intestinal  and  mesenteric  tuberculosis,  and 
tlu>  IS  cviiiaily  true  oi  :r.t'ants.  Cow's  milk  may  contain  tubercle 
b.u  :::.  even  wiien  the  disease  is  located  in  the  lungs  of  the  animal 
iK::.<t^  h  :s  possible  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  milk  of  tubercu- 
lai  nu>:!\o:s.  a'.tb.ouch  ::  is  not  yet  an  established  fact.  The  danger 
to  :!u^  iiuar.:  :s  '.ess  in  such  cases,  for  the  disease  in  the  mother  is 
v'.^  i.\..v  u\oj;n;sev:  :n.  :::ne  to  discontinue  breast  nursing. 

1:  !ms  bte.'.  es:in..\:od  in  re^^ard  to  the  Eastern  States  that  15  per 
con:  o!  :!u'  c.-r.-n.v  r.  vLi-.ry  stv»ck  is  tubercular,  and  the  "virulence  is 
rotanud  m   cuani  an^:  letter  '  ^Osler).     Stall-fed  animals  who  live 
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in  filthy  barns  aad  get  but  little  exercise  show  the  largest  percentage 
of  infection.  In  healthy  adults  the  gastric  juice  may  succeed  in  de- 
stroying tubercle  bacilli  swallowed  with  such  food,  and  no  doubt  it 
often  does  so.  Fortunately  the  milk  of  all  tuberculous  cows  does  not 
contain  the  bacilli,  but  it  is  almost  certain  to  do  so  when  Ihe  udders 
become  involved  in  the  disease. 

In  infants  who  live  largely  upon  raw  milk,  and  whose  gastric 
digestion  is  less  vigorous  than  that  of  adults,  mesenteric  tubercu- 
losis is  relatively  more  common. 

Tubercular  Meat  Infection. — Tubercular  meat  usually  proves 
less  virulent  than  raw  milk,  probably  because  it  is  subjected  to 
thorough  heat  in  cooking,  but  all  the  bacilli  are  not  invariably  killed 
by  imperfect  cookings  and  infected  meat  or  milk  should  on  no  account 
be  eaten.  This  fact  is  being  gradually  appreciated  by  the  public,  and 
meat  inspection  at  abattoirs  is  now  much  better  regulated  by  law  and 
supervised  by  local  health  boards  than  formerly;  but  Billings  says 
that  "probably  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  beef  sold  in  market 
comes  from  animals  in  whom  tubercle  existed  at  the  time  of  death/' 

All  slaughtering  should  be  done  in  public  abattoirs  under  compe- 
tent inspection,  and  not  only  should  the  animals  be  examined  before 
killing,  but  the  meat  should  be  inspected  afterwards. 

The  Badlius  tubereuhsis  has  been  found  not  only  in  the  meat  or 
iiouscle  of  the  animal  butchered,  but  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
viscera.  It  has  also  been  seen  in  peripheral  caseous  nodules  grow- 
ing upon  fowls  (Sibley),  and  barnyard  fowls  have  been  known  to  eat 
tuberculous  sputum  carelessly  expectorated  within  their  reach. 

Other  Infections* — Meat  frum  animals  dead  of  various  acute 
diseases  is  sometimes  eaten,  and  if  well  cooked  it  is  usually  harmless, 
but  it  is  not  good  food,  and  no  part  of  any  animal  suffering  from  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  (or  cattle  plague),  rabies,  glanders,  actinomy- 
cosis, anthrax,  septicaemia,  swine  plague,  sheep  or  cow  pox,  pneumo- 
fita,  trichiniasts,  or  tuberculosis  should  ever  be  eaten. 

TVPHOin   AND   CHOLERA    INFECTION. 

Typhoid  infection  is  undoubtedly  conveyed  through  milk  which 
lias  been  diluted  with  water  infected  from  a  barnyard  well  or  cess- 
pool, or  which  has  been  placed  in  cans  rinsed  in  such  water  Mr. 
Hankin  (Indian  Medical  Gazette,  1894)  describes  cases  of  this  fever 
derived  from  eating  dahi^  a  curdled  milk  made  by  Indian  confec- 
tioners. 

Over  two  hundred  cases  from  milk  infection  occurred  at  Stam- 
ford, Conn,,  in  May,  1895. 

Typhoid  infection  through  contaminated  drinking  water  has  been 
already  mentioned  (page  31).  Even  brushing  the  teeth  with  such 
water  or  using  it  as  ice  may  convey  the  bacilli  into  the  body. 
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An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  at  Wesleyan  Umversit 
in  the  latter  part  of  November^  1894,  which  affected  only  certain  sm 
dents  to  the  nunaber  of  thirty,  who  had  attended  college-society  suf 
pers  and  ate  raw  oysters,  A  very  thorough  investigation  was  mad 
by  Frof,  H,  W,  Conn  (Medical  Record,  December  15,  1894)  into  ih 
aetiology  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  following  account  of  it  was  paii 
lishcd  in  the  New  York  Times  on  November  20,  1894: 

**The  investigators  at  first  ascertained  that  neither  the  waters 
the  college  well  nor  the  milk  supply  had  been  the  agent  of  infc 
Six  college  societies  had  given  initiation  suppers.  All  of  the  oysle 
eaten  at  these  suppers  had  come  from  one  dealer,  who  had  obuine 
them  from  one  oyster  grower.  At  three  of  these  suppers  raw  oyste 
were  served,  and  all  of  the  thirty  victims  had  partaken  of  the  oy^tril 
in  this  condition;  no  one  of  those  present  at  the  ulher  three  <nip 
pers,  where  only  cooked  oysters  were  served,  was  altackr 
disease.  These  facts  indicated  that  the  gerras  of  lyph  ^  .^ij 
been  conveyed  in  the  water  and  other  matter  which  accompanii 
the  raw  oysters.  How  had  that  water  and  other  matter  becon 
infected? 

**  The  oyster  grower,  w*ho  lives  on  the  shore  of  the  Qainfiipiae| 
River,  a  stream  which  flows  into  New  Haven  harbour,  had  been  is  I 
the  habit  of  laying  down  his  oysters  for  a  day  or  two   in  the  rivef^  J 
after  taking  them  from  the  deep  salt  waters  of  the  Sound  and  before 
putting  them  on  the  market.     At  about  the  time  when  the  first  czHil 
appeared    at  the  university   his  wife  died  of  typhoid    fever.     Ht«l 
daughter  had  been   ill   with   the  same  disease.     The  oyster*  which 
were  sold  to  the  students  had  been  bedded  temporarily  in  tbenfcf 
at  a  point  near  the  place  where  a  short  drain  from  his  hoti*c  dis- 
charges into  the  stream.     The  water  became  infected  by  the  ffow 
from  the  drain»  and  when  the   oysters  were  taken  up  the  liquid  jnJ 
other  matter  which  accompanies  oysters  so  dislodged,  either  on  ilie 
outside  of  the  shell  or  inside  of  it,  contained  the  germs  of  typliniil- 
Cooking  killed  these  germs,  but  the  raw  oysters  carried  to  those  «!» 
ate  them   a  dose  of  typhoid   poison.      It   is  reported   thai  seTOil 
recent  cases  of  typhoid  in  New  Haven  have  been  traced  m  nifen 
thus  conveyed  by  oysters  from  the  same  river," 

It  has  generally  been  believed  heretofore  that  is    v 
not  develop  in   salt   water,  but   the  circumstantial  lmiJ':i  r   j 
strongly  to  their  having  existed  in  the  brackish  water  abort  <J^ 
scribed. 

Two  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  lately  been  repoftt<I  in 
Berlin  as  due  to  infection  from    raw  oysters.     Sir  William  Bro*<i* 
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bent  reported  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  ten  cases  which  he  saw 
during  November  and  December,  1894,  and  attributed  to  the  same 
cirijfin. 

It  is  possible,  although  it  is  not  definitely  proved,  that  typhoid 
bacilli  may  be  conveyed  upon  raw  vegetables  and  fruits  which  have 
been  washed  in  contaminated  water.  It  is  known  that  cholera  germs 
are  conveyed  in  all  of  these  ways.  From  this  reason,  as  well  as 
from  the  necessity  of  avoiding  diarrhoea,  it  is  customary  to  advise 
against  the  use  of  all  raw  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  cholera  epidemic, 

DIPHTHERIA   AND  SCARLATINA. 
Diphtheria  germs,  and  even  those  of  scarlatina,  can  be  conveyed 
in   milk  should  they  have  access  to  it.     Several  epidemics  of  both 
diseases  have  been  traced  among  families  employing  in  common  a 
milkman  whose  children  at  home  had  one  or  other  disease. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH    DISEASE. 

The  foot-and-mouth  disease  may  be  propagated  from  the  use 
of  milk  from  an  infected  cow.  Sometimes  this  milk  is  of  a  bad 
taste  and  odour,  or  it  may  even  be  mixed  with  blood  or  pus  if  the 
nipples  are  excoriated  or  if  the  udders  are  inflamed.  In  other  cases 
the  milk  appears  normal,  but  when  boiled  coagulates  readily  into 
snaall  flocculi  in  a  bluish  whey.  Such  milk  is  rendered  innocuous 
by  the  process  of  boiling.  Children  are  more  apt  to  contract  the 
disease  in  this  way  than  are  adults,  owing  to  their  greater  con- 
sumption of  cow's  milk. 

FOOD  INFECTION  THROUGH  FLIES. 
The  importance  of  preventing  food  infection  through  the  agency 
of  common  house  flies  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Ihese 
insects  arc  admirably  adapted  to  convey  infection  from  their  great 
numbers  and  incessant  activity,  as  well  as  their  numerous  feet, 
capacious  intestines,  their  frequent  evacuations,  and  disgusting  habits 
of  alighting  and  feeding  upon  sputum,  manure  heaps,  and  all  animal 
discharges.  When  fed  on  tubercular  sput\im  the  bacilli  have  been 
discovered  alive  in  their  intestines,  and  cholera  germs  have  been 
found  adhering  to  their  feet  by  which  they  are  easily  transported 
from  a  choleraic  stool  to  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  raw  fruit  or  vegetable, 
destined  in  turn  to  infect  the  first  person  who  is  unlucky  enough  to 
eat  it.  During  the  recent  cholera  epidemic  in  Hamburg  Dr.  Sim- 
monds  found  comma  bacilli  in  the  intestines  of  flies  in  the  post- 
yrtcm  room  where  dead  cholera  patients  were  examined.  The 
;illi  remained  one  and  a  half  hour  in  the  flies — time  enough  to  be 
carried  a  long  distance  or  to  be  widely  distributed.    When  the  matter 
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is  further  investigated  it  will  doubtless  be  shown  that  other  kinds 
of  infection  are  often  spread  by  the  medium  of  these  vulgar  pesu^ 
Ordinary  pus  infection  is  readily  carried  by  flies. 

IDIOSYNCRASIES   IN    REGARD   TO    FOOD. 

Idiosyncrasies  are  found  to  exist  with  some  persons  in  regard  to 
special  articles  of  food,  and  these  cannot  be  readily  explained.    As 
a  rule,  if  marked,  they  extend  throughout  life,  but  it  is  not  seldom 
the  case  that  some  people  pass  through  periods  when  a  particular 
article  of  food  disagrees  with  them  which  they  have  been  previouslr 
able  to  eat  with  impunity.     Some  are  unable  to  digest  milk  and  arc 
immediately  nauseated  or  made  "bilious"  by  it,  while  others  cannot 
eat  eggs,  and  yet  can   drink   milk,  while  some   cannot   take  either. 
Some  can  eat  the  white  and  not  the  yolk   of  eggs.      Others,  again, 
cannot  eat  fat  in  any  form  or  are  unable  to  digest  some  one  variety 
of  fat,  especially  hot  mutton  fat.     Some  few  persons  acquire  a  head- 
ache whenever  they  eat  butcher's  meat  in  excess.     Among  the  com- 
moner  idiosyncrasies  of  diet  are  the    revolt  of  the   system  which 
occurs  from  the  use  of  shellfish  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  lobsters, 
and  from  strawberries.     Fothergill  reported  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
all  her  life  was  unable  to  drink  coffee,  of  which  she  was  very  fond, 
without  having  diarrhoea  from  it  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Such  idiosyncrasies  are  not  infrequently  hereditary,  and  may 
affect  several  members  of  one  family.  They  are  wholly  independ- 
ent of  ordinary  dyspeptic  conditions,  and  may  be  present  in  those 
whose  digestive  organs  are  exceptionally  robust. 

X.  Alcohol  Poisoning. — Alcoholism. — Delirium  Tremens. 

The  position  of  alcohol  as  both  a  food  and  a  stimulant  has  al- 
ready been  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  its  physiological  and 
dietetic  action  (page  209). 

ALCOHOL   poisoning. 

The  effects  of  poisoning  by  alcohol  differ  according  as  they  are 
acute  or  chronic,  and  according  to  the  previous  alcoholic  habits  of 
the  patients.  Habitual  drinkers  easily  consume  quantities  of  raw 
spirits  which  might  prove  fatal  if  drunk  by  one  not  inured  to  their 
use.  Men  have  been  known  to  drop  dead  a  few  moments  after 
quickly  drinking  a  pint  or  more  of  whisky  on  a  wager. 

Alcohol  when  used  to  excess  as  a  stimulant  differs  somewhat 
from  ether  and  chloroform  in  the  fact  that  its  effects  come  on  more 
slowly,  as  manifested  by  the  increased  mental  excitement  of  intoxi- 
cation. The  stage  of  insensibility  and  final  stupor  or  coma  develops 
later  after  slowly  taking  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  and  is  of  longer 
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duration.  Patients  suffering  from  alcoholic  coma  are  always  in  danger 
of  heart  failure  from  paralysis  of  that  organ,  which  forms  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  thai  oversiimulation  of  any  muscle  produces 
exhaustion  and  paresis.  When  m  this  condition,  however,  they  are 
fortunately  incapacitated  from  making  any  sudden  or  violent  exer- 
tion, and  in  acute  cases  alcohol  is  eliminated  with  considerable 
rapidity  from  the  various  excretory  organs  of  the  body,  especially 
the  kidneys,  in  the  form  of  waste  matter,  which  it  produces. 

The  continued  use  of  strong  spirits,  as  well  as  the  occasional  use 
of  alcohol  in  excess,  almost  invariably  results  after  some  time  in  the 
establishment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  which  is  characterised  by 
Ihc  formation  of  thick,  ropy  mucus,  thickening  and  hardening  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  with  atrophy  of  the  gastric  glands. 
There  is  always  malfermentation  with  more  or  less  acidity  and 
heartburn  and  considerable  nausea,  especially  in  the  morning,  when 
the  mucus  or  products  of  indigestion  have  accumulated  overnight. 
There  is  also  an  increased  production  of  connective  tissue  in  the 
stomach  wall.  The  effects  of  chronic  alcoholism  upon  the  alimen- 
tary canal  are  chiefly  manifested  in  the  stomach,  although  the  intes- 
tine may  share  in  the  pathological  changes.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  alcohol  reaches  the  stomach  in  a  more  concentrated  form, 
and  that  being  very  dilTusible  it  is  absorbed  in  great  part  without 
entering  the  intestine. 

In  addition  to  the  local  gastric  catarrh  and  inflammation  which  it 
may  produce,  alcohol  gradually  alters  various  viscera,  causing  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  nephritis,  chronic  endarteritis,  etc. 

In  chronic  alcoholism  the  intense  craving  for  alcohol  in  any 
form  tends  to  weaken  and  overcome  the  will  power  and  debase  the 
moral  nature  of  the  individual,  and  those  who  are  afflicted  by  this 
habit  very  often  drink  periodically — that  is,  the  intervals  between 
ibeir  excesses  may  be  prolonged  for  one  or  several  months,  during 
which  time  they  touch  no  alcohol  in  any  form,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
cases  they  may  have  a  positive  loathing  for  it.  The  very  sight  of  it 
nauseates  them.  The  craving  then  returns  and  becomes  so  irresisti- 
ble that  if  they  cannot  obtain  liquor  they  have  been  known  to  drink 
raw  alcohol  from  spirit  lamps  or  in  any  shape  in  which  they  can  ob- 
tain it.  The  craving  consists  partly  of  a  special  appetite  for  liquor 
in  the  stomach,  and  in  part  of  the  general  irresistible  desire  of  the 
system,  which  is  somewhat  akin  in  its  effect  to  intense  hunger,  al- 
though the  effect  on  the  will  power  is  more  disastrous. 

The  evil  results  of  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol  are  strikingly 
shown  by  its  effect  upon  liquor  dealers,  the  mortality  among  whom, 
from  various  diseases,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  men,  bears  the 
ratio  3  to  2,  When  a  similar  comparison  is  made  in  regard  to  the 
mortality  of  liquor  dealers  from  special  diseases,  the  result  is  still 
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more  striking ;  thus  for  liver  diseases  the  ratio  is  6  to  i,  for  nerroos 
diseases  nearly  2  to  i,  and  for  alcoholism  5.5  to  i. 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Mild  Cases. — In  the  milder  cas« 
characterised  by  nervousness,  muscular  tremors,  indigestion,  dys- 
pepsia, a  foul  breath,  coated  tongue,  and  urine  loaded  with  urates 
or  crystalline  deposits,  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  stop  all 
alcoholic  drink  and  take  abundant  water  or  alkaline  efifervescing 
waters  (Vichy,  Seltzer,  ApoUinaris,  etc.),  together  with  a  proper  diet, 
much  can  be  done  to  ward  off  an  acute  attack.  A  very  good  example 
of  the  appropriate  diet  is  the  following  from  Foods  and  Diet- 
aries : 

"  Breakfast. — A  lightly  boiled  t%%^  or  a  little  bit  of  whitefish  or 
of  bacon,  or  a  light  savoury  omelet;  toast,  or  bread  and  butter;  a 
cup  of  weak  tea  or  of  coffee  and  milk. 

''Ear/y  Dinner,  i  o  clock, — A  slice  of  roast  mutton,  or  the  wing  of 
a  chicken,  or  a  plain  cutlet,  with  a  spoonful  of  mashed  potato  and 
some  well- boiled  green  vegetable.  A  few  spoonfuls  of  any  plain 
milk  or  bread  pudding,  with  occasionally  some  stewed  fruit.  BcctT' 
a^e, — A  glass  of  plain  or  aerated  water,  to  be  taken  slowly  towards 
the  close  of  the  meal. 

''^Afternoon. — A  cup  of  tea  with  milk  may  be  allowed,  with  toast 
or  rusk. 

^'Supper,  7.30. — A  light  meal  of  fresh  fish,  or  of  bird,  or  of  calf's 
head,  or  of  tripe,  with  dry  boiled  rice  or  bread.  Bei^erage. — Small 
glass  of  milk  and  soda  water.** 

In  cases  (^f  periodic  alcoholism,  in  which  the  patient  has  no  crav- 
ing for  drink  between  his  attacks,  it  is  best  to  recommend  for  the 
intervals  a  non-stimulating  diet,  avoiding  condiments  and  richly 
cooked  or  highly  seasoned  food  of  all  sorts.  Fruits,  plainly  cooked 
cereals,  and  vegetables  should  constitute  the  staple  diet,  and  animal 
food  should  be  eaten  only  in  moderation. 

In  some  of  these  cases  overindulgence  in  food  excites  the  crav- 
ing for  alcohol. 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Severe  Cases. — The  treatment  of  the 
sovoror  cases,  in  which  dyspeptic  or  gastro* intestinal  symptoms  prc- 
doiuip.aro,  but  in  which  delirium  tremens  is  not  necessarily  present, 
is  ni.o-.lv  that  kA  castric  catarrh,  described  elsewhere.  It  must  be 
adaptovi  to  t!u'  o.o-^ree  oi  ir.rlammatory  or  cirrhotic  changes  which 
1  avo  a!:oav:y  take:-,  p'.ace  in  the  different  organs.  The  patients  usu- 
a'..\  toe!  :r..:.h  worse  i:i  the  mornings,  having  nausea  and  vomit- 
"i:  V  :  'a::..:.;;  t.^r  t\  ,  J.  Iv.it  later  in  the  day  they  may  recover 
V  v^' >  v'.c:aMo  a.^pcf.to  a:'v:  rower  of  digestion.  Advantage  should  be 
Mso:.  v^t  :::>;  :  i^'»  ..;  to-j.:—  them.  The  following  menuixom  Foods 
I  ^i    Huta-.-cs    >   very  we.l  adapted  to  this  stage  of  chronic  alco- 
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^*  Breakfast  J  say  8  o'clock, — A  cup  of  weak  tea  with  an  egg  beaten 

vp  in  it,  and  a  slice  of  toast. 

^^  Second  Afeai^  10,30. — A  cupful  of  good  meat  soyp,  thickened,  or 
a  cup  of  peptonised  milk,  warmed,  with  toast  or  rusk. 

"  Marly  Dinner,  i  o'clock. — A  tablespoonful  of  pounded  meat  on 
toast,  or  a  small  teacupful  of  fresh  meat  juice,  with  fingers  of  toast, 
A  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  sago,  custard,  or  tapioca  pudding.  Bever- 
age,— Half  a  tumblerful  of  milk  and  soda  water  (equal  parts), 

^^  Afternoon  Tea,  4.30. — A  cup  of  weak  lea  or  of  cocoa  nibs,  with 
rusk  or  a  plain  biscuit, 

^'  Evening  Meal^  7  o'clock, — A  cup  of  soup  or  of  mutton  broth,  as 
at  the  forenoon  meal. 

**  9,30  or  10. — A  cup  of  peptonised  milk  and  a  slice  of  thin  bread 
and  butter, 

"  food  During  the  Night, — In  case  of  wakefulness  there  should  be 
within  reach,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  warmed,  peptonised 
milk." 

DELIRIUM   TREMENS. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  condition  of  active  maniacal   excitement 

ich  in  its  worst  form  is  accompanied  by  intense  general  nervous 
excitement,  muscular  weakness,  and  hallucinations,  chiefly  of  sight 
and  hearing,  of  a  terrifying  or  disgusting  nature. 

Delirium  tremens  is  sometimes  excited  by  a  temporary  debauch, 
but  as  a  rule  this  results  in  a  condition  of  coma  rather  than  maniacal 
excitement.  Delirium  tremens  is  much  more  characteristic  of  habitual 
alcoholism. 

In  the  earlier  stages  the  heart  action  may  be  apparently  vigor* 
ous  and  the  pulse  full  and  bounding,  but  the  heart  is  very  apt  to  be- 
come suddenly  exhausted  and  cardiac  failure  is  the  chief  danger  to 
be  feared. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— The  indications  for  dietetic  treatment 
arc  to  make  sure  that  the  alimentary  canal,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously disordered  and  congested,  if  not  inflamed  by  the  excessive 
irritation  of  strong  alcoholic  drink,  is  emptied  of  any  accumulation 
of  abnormally  fermenting  food.  In  the  earlier  stages  brisk  purga- 
tion or  an  evacuant  enema  should  be  given.  If  the  stomach  is  over- 
loaded with  improper  food,  free  vomiting  should  be  produced  by 
ipecac,  provided  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  sufHcientty  vigorous 
to  warrant  this  procedure.  Large  draughts  of  water,  aerated  and 
saline  waters,  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  activity  of  the  kidneys 
and  to  dilute  the  poison  in  the  system.  The  alimentary  canal  having 
thus  been  emptied  of  fermentation  products,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
support  the  patienl*s  strength  with  abundant  nourishment.  The 
appetite  for  food  is  usually  entirely  absent,  being  replaced  by  that 
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for  drink,  but  the  patient  must  be  urged  to  take  all  the  nourishment 
possible,  and  to  this  end  it  may  be  given  in  fluid  form  in  small  fre- 
quent doses.     The  food  should  be  stimulating  and  predigested.    If 
there  is  much  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  pancreatinised  milk,  strong 
meat  soups,  beef  tea  with  dropped  eggs  added  to  it,  and  egg  albumen 
may  all  be  given.    The  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  has  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  strong  alcohol,  and  if 
this  be  suddenly  and  completely  removed,  gastric  discomfort  and 
craving  for  drink  become  intolerable.     This  condition  is  often  re- 
lieved by  using  strong  spices  or  condiments,  such  as  ginger  or  Cay- 
enne pepper,  in  quantities  which  would  be  injurious  to  a  normal 
stomach,  and  might   possibly  produce  gastritis.     These  substances 
may  be  added  to  food  and  non-alcoholic  drink,  although  the  stom- 
ach may  be  actually  inflamed.     Experience  proves  that  highly  sea- 
soned food  is  sometimes  borne  with  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
suffering  of  the  patient.     This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  very  robust 
cases,  in  which  an  otherwise  vigorous  constitution  has  been  abased 
by  excessive  indulgence  in  drink,  and  the  gastric  stimulant  should 
not  be  long  continued.     In  this  variety  of  cases  the  quantity  of  food 
which  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  take  need  only  be  limited  by  the 
ability  to  digest  it,  for  the  digestive  organs  can  be  kept  fairly  actire 
without  being  overloaded  to  the  extent  of  exciting  abnormal  fermen- 
tation.   The  nervous  system  is  always  strengthened  and  soothed  by 
abundant  nourishment. 

Ginger  ale  constitutes  a  very  serviceable  non-alcoholic  beverage, 
which  in  part  relieves  the  craving  for  stronger  drink.  It  may  be 
drunk  in  considerable  quantity,  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  somewhat  laxative,  diuretic,  and  mildly  stimulating  to  the 
stomach.  Care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a  pure  article,  as  there  is 
much  inferior  ale  in  market. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  for  many  years  have  indulged 
excessively  in  spirituous  drinks  are  very  apt  to  develop  delirium 
tremens  if  taken  suddenly  ill,  or  if  they  sustain  an  injury  such  as  a 
fracture,  although  they  may  have  drunk  no  liquor  for  many  weeks. 
In  such  cases  the  patient's  life  is  in  serious  danger  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  more  alcohol  to  maintain  the  accustomed  influence. 
The  conditions  here  to  be  met  are  very  different  from  those  resulting 
from  an  ordinary  debauch,  when  liquor  should  be  entirely  with- 
held. 
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METHODS  OF    FEEDING  THE  SICK. 

General  Rules. 

Is  no  branch  of  her  work  can  the  nurse  be  of  more  service  than 
in  her  ability  to  feed  a  very  sick  patient  properly.  There  are  many 
details  which  can  only  be  mastered  by  extensive  bedside  experience 
and  close  observation,  and  so  much  depends  upon  tact  and  discretion, 
which  can  never  be  learned  from  text-books  or  lectures,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  formulate  rules  for  feeding  which  shall  cover  all  cases; 
bat  Che  following  suggestions  will  be  found  applicable  in  many 
instances. 

Miss  Nightingale  wrote  that '*  to  watch  for  the  opinions  which 
the  patient's  stomach  gives,  rather  than  to  read  'analyses  of  foods/ 
IS  the  business  of  all  those  who  have  to  settle  what  the  patient  is  to 
cat — perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  be  provided  for  him  after 
the  air  he  is  to  breathe." 

The  Appetite. — In  judging  of  the  patient's  appetite  it  must  be 
remembered  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  lack  of  desire  for  food  is 
possibly  due  merely  to  defective  cooking,  to  serving  meals  at  inop- 
portune moments,  or  to  selecting  food  which  is  not  to  his  liking. 
There  may  be  appetite  enough  for  food,  but  not  for  the  particular 
food  offered,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  nurse  to  differentiate  such 
matters.  She  should  not  only  save  the  patient  from  physical  cxer- 
lion,  but  from  the  effort  of  thinking  as  well 

It  is  the  function  of  the  nurse  to  observe  and  record  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  patient's  appetite,  digest ion»  and  likes  and  dislikes  for 
iifferent  foods,  and  when  her  instructions  have  not  been  specific,  or 
have  not  provided  for  emergencies,  she  should  make  it  a  point  to 
have  them  understood  at  the  next  visit  of  the  physician,  A  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  dietetics  should  be  the  foundation  of  the  nurse's 
education^  and  this  subject  should  receive  much  more  attention  in 
the  curriculum  of  training  schools  than  is  at  present  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  nurse  has  a  far  better  opportunity  than  the  physician  to 
judge  of  the  patient's  appetite  and  study  his  whims  and  fancies  in 
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regard  to  food»  and  she  should  not  fail  to  report  them  and  under 
stand  very  positively  from  the  physician  in  charge  to   what  exlcn 
she  is  to  be  permitted  to  humour  them  and  substitute  one  form  of 
food  or  drink  for  another.     Directions  are  apt  to  be  given  loo  in* 
definitely  to  the  nurse,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  from  lack 
instruction,  she  may  neutralise  the  effects  of  medicines  by  overfec 
ing,  or  by  irregularities  in  feeding  which  disorder  digestion  and  in 
terfere  with  the  action   of  drugs,  besides   making  the  patient  worse 
She  is  often  merely  told  to  give  "soft  diet "  or  **  fluid  food/*  and  ih 
promptly  resorts  to  milk  and   eggs,   which   may   or   may   not   agre 
and  nourish.     Or  instead  of  such  vague  orders  she  may  be  directedj 
to  give  only  some  one  form  of  food,  which  she  conscientiously  dc 
offering  it  in  spite  of  the  patient's  accumulating  nausea  and  disgust, 
with  the  result  of  half  starving  him,  because  the  physician  has  for*] 
gotten  to  allow  the  nurse  any  latitude  or  discretion. 

Regularity  in  Feeding.^The  hospital  nurse  should  be  laugbij 
that  it  is  as  important  to  give  food  as  medicines  at  regularly  appointedH 
intervals.  Punctuality  should  be  carefully  observed  in  serving  ill  « 
meals  to  the  sick.  There  is  much  unconscious  habit  in  regard  ro 
eating,  and  an  appetite  which  was  ready  at  the  accustomed  hour 
receiving  food  may  vanish  if  the  meal  is  delayed.  It  is  well,  wbcn^ 
possible,  to  bathe  the  patient's  face  and  hands  before  offering  A 
meal.  It  is  best  always  for  the  same  nurse  to  have  the  chargt 
of  feeding  a  definite  number  of  patients.  If  they  are  served  by  4 
different  nurse  at  each  meal  it  is  much  more  ditficuJt  to  report  those 
whose  appetites  are  defective  or  capricious. 

Quantity  of  Food— Among  the  first  consideratioDs  is  ibc  proper 
quantity  of  food  to  offer  the  sick,  and  the  extent  of  its  dilofiQA* 
Miss  Nightingale  has  said  that  "  an  ahnost  universal  r  M?n^ 

nurses  is  the  bulk  of  the  food,  and  especially  of  the  drink  ::ef 

to  their  patients,"  and  **  it  requires  very  nice  observation  and  ca« 
(and  meets  with  hardly  any)  to  determine  what  will  not  be  loo  rhidf 
or  strong  for  the  patient  to  take,  while  giving  him  no  more  than  tiw 
bulk  that  he  is  able  to  swallow.** 

By  diluting  milk,  stimulants,  and  gruels  too  much,  or  making  bfrf 
tea  too  weak,  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  so  great  that  the  patient 
soon  tires  of  swallowing,  and  stops  before  enough   t  ^i** 

been  obtained.     Predigestcd  milk  possesses  the  dt"  'ij^ 

that  it  aids  the  assimilation  of  the  milk  without  adding  to  its  balk,  W 
lime  water  and  other  substances  do. 

When  the  appetite  flags  it  is  unwise  to  ask  the  patient  each  tiine 
beforehand  what  he  would  like  to  eat.  It  is  often  the  anrxpectri 
which  pleases.  The  smell  of  cooking  and  the  noise  of  the  pfep*r»* 
tion  of  food  should  be  kept  from  the  sick-room.  The  nur^  should 
never  eat  her  own  meals  in  the  presence  of  the  patient. 
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Details  of  serving  Food,^Hot  food  should  be  served  very  hot 

id    cold    articles   very    cold,    for    lukewarm    food    is   unpalatable; 

,  In  serving  hot  beverages  or  foods  the  cups  or  plates  shouid  be  first 

'  wcH  heated.     Milk  and  butter  should  be  kept  cold  and  well  covered. 

A  simple  refrigerator  is  easily  improvised   by  placing  a   few   large 

lumps  of  ice  in  a  dish  pan  or  pail  kept  by  an  open  shaded  windoWi 

and  wrapping  them  in  flannel  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Patients  may  appear  too  ill  to  notice  details,  whereas  they  are  often 
only  too  ill  to  speak  of  them,  and  a  refined,  fastidious,  or  nervous 
I  patient  may  have  the  appetite  wholly  destroyed  by  the  carelessness 
j  of  a  nurse  who  tastes  the  food  in  the  patient's  presence  or  with  his 
!  spoon,  or  who  serves  food  with  unclean  hands.  Un tasted  food, 
I  dishes  after  use,  or  half-emptied  cups  or  glasses  should  never 
i  be  left  standing  about  the  sick-room.  Nothing  is  more  uninviting 
than  to  have  to  drink  from  a  glass  to  the  sides  of  which  stale  milk 
'  is  adhering.  If  there  is  any  suspicion  of  the  absolute  freshness  of 
[  milk.  eggs»  butter,  or  fish,  they  should  never  be  served. 

It  is  equally  important  to  make  all  food  look  inviting  by  offering 
it  with  the  most  attractive  china  which  the  house  affords,  and 
with  only  the  cleanest  of  linen.  Dishes  should  always  be  wiped  dry 
on  the  outside^  and  pains  should  be  exercised  not  to  spill  the  con- 
tents of  cups  into  their  saucers. 

These  may  appear  trivial  details,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  horizon  of  the  sickroom  is  very  limited,  and  a  patient  who  has 
been  long  confined  to  bed  with  a  serious  illness  thinks  a  great 
deal  of  his  immediate  surroundings.  The  taking  of  food  is  the 
chief  event  of  the  day  for  him»  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  minutiae  of  service,  while  the  natural  stimulants  to 
appetite — such  as  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  enlivening  companionship 
are  necessarily  wanting. 

When  patients  arc  able  to  partially  sit  up  for  their  meals,  the 
ntirse  should  see  that  they  have  a  comfortable  position  in  the  bed, 
and  that  the  food  tray  does  not  cramp  the  arms  or  legs.  The 
effort  of  silting  up  may  cause  fatigue  too  soon  and  destroy  the 
appetite  before  the  meal  is  half  done. 

As  a  rule,  twice-cooked   food  should   not   be  served  to  invalids. 

This  applies   especially  to   meat,  fish,   and  vegetables.     Whenever 

I  economy  is  an  important  consideration,  it  is  better  to  cook  but  little 

food  at  a  time,  and  serve   it  fresh  and  hot.     Food  is  often  made 

unpalatable  by  being  too  greasy,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  objec- 

^bons  to  the  use  of  meat  broths,  and  mutton  or  chicken  broth  should 

H||ra]ri  be  several  times  skimmed  before  they  are  given,  and  blotting 

^aper  or  a  bit  of  bread  can   be  passed  over  the  surface  to  remove 

the  last  trace  of  oily  substance.     A  chafing  dish  is  invaluable  for  the 

convalescent  from  protracted  illness. 
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When  the  dietary  ordered  is  very  limited  in  variety,  the  patient  is 
often  gratified  by  having  his  food  served  in  "courses,"  and  will  cat 
more  than  if  given  everything  at  once. 

In  other  cases,  when  a  patient  is  first  allowed  to  sit  up  for  half 
an  hour  or  more  beside  the  bed,  it  may  be  well  to  utilise  this  time 
for  giving  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  which  will  be  eaten  with 
more  relish,  and  perhaps  better  digested  in  consequence. 

Patients  having  nausea  or  other  gastric  disorder  or  diarrhoea 
should  be  given  but  little  food  at  once.  Small,  oft-repeated  feed- 
ings are  best  for  them.  As  a  rule,  invalids  need  more  salt,  but  less 
sugar,  than  those  in  health. 

When  patients  are  being  fed  with  fluids,  wholly  different  recep- 
tacles should  be  used  for  holding  their  medicines,  or  the  association 
of  ideas  may  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  what  little  appetite  there 
is,  and  even  to  produce  nausea. 

The  nurse  should  always  have  a  cheerful  manner  and  a  cleanly  and 
tidy  appearance,  which  contribute  much  towards  the  patient's  appe- 
tite. She  should  never  offer  nourishment  too  soon  after  removing 
the  vessels  employed  for  the  patient's  discharges  or  evacuations,  but 
should  allow  a  proper  interval  to  elapse,  and  let  it  be  evident  that 
she  has  thoroughly  cleansed  her  hands.  No  form  of  perfumer)- 
should  ever  be  used  by  the  nurse.  Bread  crumbs  should  never  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  bed,  especially  of  a  helpless  patient. 

When  possible,  it  is  well  to  divert  the  patient's  mind  from  his 
ailments  while  feeding  him  by  introducing  some  cheerful  or  inter- 
esting topic. 

Feeding  Helpless  Patients.— In  feeding  helpless  patients 
with  fluids,  if  the  head  is  to  be  raised,  it  should  be  done  by  placing 
the  hand  beneath  the  pillow  and  raising  both  together  gently.  This 
affords  much  better  support,  and  is  more  comfortable  for  the 
patient,  for  the  head  is  less  likely  to  be  bent  so  far  forward  as 
to  interfere  with  swallowing.  If  a  tumbler  is  used,  it  should 
always  be  small  and  not  more  than  two  thirds  filled.  An  aver- 
age breakfast  cup  holds  eight  fluid  ounces,  and  an  average  tea- 
cup six  fluid  ounces.  A  thirsty  patient  derives  more  satisfaction 
from  draining  a  small  glass  than  from  sipping  from  a  large  one 
which  he  is  not  allowed  to  empty.  The  feeble  patient  should  not 
be  allowed  to  swallow  during  inspiration,  and  the  nurse  should  be 
careful  that  each  mouthful  is  swallowed  before  another  is  given,  to 
prevent  serious  coughing. 

When  a  glass  tube  is  used  for  feeding,  it  should  have  a  flattened 
end  to  hold  in  the  mouth,  and  should  be  bent  near  the  centre  at  a 
slight  angle,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  flex  the  patient's  head.  If 
feeding-cups  with  spouts  are  employed,  they  should  be  of  glass,  so 
that  the  nurse  can  see  how  much  the  patient  is  taking;  otherwise 
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fluid  is  apt  to  be  poured  into  the  mouth  in  too  large  a  quantity.  As 
a  rule,  the  bent  tube  is  decidedly  better  to  use  when  the  patient  has 
any  power  of  suction  at  all.  Even  when  he  has  not,  the  glass  may 
be  raised  by  the  nursc»  so  that  the  fluid  flows  into  the  mouth  with- 
out cfforL  The  cup  and  tube  should  always  be  prevented  from 
dripping. 

Sleep  and  Feeding.— Patients  need  only  be  aroused  from  sleep 
to  take  nourishment  in  serious  cases.  Usually  the  ease  with  which 
a  patient  drops  asleep  should  determine  the  necessity  for  awakening 
htm.  Sleep  is  often  more  beneficial  even  than  food,  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  a  patient  awakens  to  take  a  sip  of  milk  or  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  food,  and  will  immediately  drop  ofif  to  sleep  again. 
Such  patients  may  be  aroused  for  food  every  two  hours  if  there  is 
need*  as  there  may  be  in  typhoid  fever.  Some  patients  are  annoyed 
by  awakening  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not  being  able 
to  sleep  again.  Food  of  some  sort  should  always  be  kept  on  hand 
during  the  night,  and  drinking  a  cup  of  hot  bouillon  or  cocoa  will 
often  enable  them  tn  fall  asleep  again  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Cleansing  the  Mouth. — The  patient*s  comfort  is  very  depend- 
ent upon  keeping  a  clean  mouth,  as  indeed  are  his  appetite  and 
taste.  A  helpless  patient  whose  mouth  and  lip^  are  allowed  to  be- 
come parched  and  sour  will  refuse  nourishment  which  he  might 
otherw^isc  gladly  take.  The  mouth  should  be  rinsed  each  time  after 
eating  with  pure  water,  or  diluted  Listerine  (two  teaspoonfuJs  to  the 
tumbler  of  water),  or  borax  water  of  similar  strength.  It  is  much 
easier  to  keep  the  mouth  clean  in  this  manner  than  to  disinfect  it 
after  it  has  been  neglected.  Milk  especially  lingers  on  the  mucous 
surface,  and,  fermenting  there,  destroys  the  sense  of  taste  and  de- 
velops germs  that  interfere  with  digestion.  When  the  patient  can- 
not  rinse  his  own  mouth,  it  must  be  frequently  cleansed  by  the 
nurse  with  a  swab  of  fresh  cotton  fastened  on  a  small  flexible  stick, 
such  as  a  piece  of  splint,  and  moistened  with  the  mouth  wash.  The 
best  tongue  scraper  is  made  with  a  piece  of  whalebone,  about  nine 
inches  long,  bent  into  a  loop.  If  this  be  applied  before  the  patient's 
meals,  the  taste  nerves  of  the  tongue  will  be  uncovered  from  the 
fc)l€cumulated  debris  which  coats  them,  and  the  appetite  will  be  im- 
proved. Dry  lips  should  be  moistened  with  vaseline  or  cold  cream, 
not  glycerin. 

Cracked  ice  will  keep  much  longer  if  not  allowed  to  float  in  melt- 
ing water.  The  contact  of  a  metal  spoon  or  dish  also  melts  it  sooner, 
by  virtue  of  the  great  conductivity  of  metal. 

A  piece  of  cheese  cloth,  mosquito  netting,  or  linen  may  be  tied 
over  a  cup  by  an  elastic  band»  and  the  fragments  of  ice  split  ofif  with 
a  pin  may  be  latd  upon  the  cloth,  so  that  the  melted  fluid  drains  away 
beneath^ 
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Disinfection  of  Utensils. — AH  dishes  or  utensils  used  in  serv- 
ing food  to  patients  having  syphilis,  stomatitis,  or  diphtheria,  or  anj 
infectious  disease  likely  to  be  communicated  through  such  means, 
should  be  boiled  for  at  least  an  hour  in  water  containing  a  few  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  soda.  Syphilitic  patients,  especially,  should  have  their 
own  set  of  food  receptacles,  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  properly  labelled,  to 
prevent  any  one  else  from  using  them. 

Feeding  Unconscious  Patients.— The  feeding  of  unconscious 
patients  demands  special  care  and  skill.    They  should  never  be  given 
anything  but  fluid  nourishment,  and  this  must  be  fed  with  a  spoon  or 
through  a  catheter.     Sometimes,  if  the  jaw  is  set,  a  medicine  dropper 
may  be  utilised.     Not  over  a  teaspoonful  should  be  given  at  once, 
and  the  nurse  must  make  sure  that  it  is  swallowed  before  she  repeats 
the  experiment.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  mechanism  of 
deglutition  is  not  excited  by  one  or  two  drops  of  fluid,  but  usually  at 
least  half  a  drachm  is  required  to  start  this  reflex.    In  feeding  coma- 
tose infants  or  children  with  tubercular  meningitis,  apoplexy,  etc., 
Fernete  and  Widerhofer  advise  pouring  fluids  into  the  nostril  with  a 
spoon  rather  than  into  the  mouth.     It  disturbs  the  child  less  than 
does  the  effort  to  force  open  the  mouth,  and  if  the  head  is  lying  back 
the  fluid  trickles  down  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.    Any  excess  of 
fluid  is  returned  through  the  other  nostril.    There  is  no  greater  dan- 
ger of  choking  when  fed  by  this  method  than  by  the  mouth.    It  is 
usually  better,  however,  to  use  a  soft  catheter  with  a  funnel  attached 
to  the  free  end.    The  catheter  is  oiled  or  dipped  in  vaseline  or  butter, 
and  passed  >;cntly  through  the  nostril  down  into  the  oesophagus,  or, 
if  desired,  into  the  stomach.    Before  pouring  any  fluid  into  it  through 
the  funnel  it   must   be  made  certain  that  the  patient  is  breathing 
easily,  and  that  the  tube  has  not  made  a  false  passage  into  the  larynx. 
Such  an  accident  is  very  rare.     This  topic  will  receive  further  atten- 
tion in  connection  with  Lavage. 

Ciavajjo.  or  feeding  with  the  stomach  tube,  is  described  under  that 
hoailin^j.  Nasal  feeding  is  employed  sometimes  for  gavage  in  young 
infants,  in  feeding  children  with  diphtheria,  or  the  insane,  who  may 
refuse  food  or  resist  the  passage  of  a  tube  through  the  mouth  by 
biting,  and  it  may  be  used  when  the  mouth  is  sore  from  ulceration  or 
the  othH  t  of  corrosive  poisons.  The  process  is  described  in  connec- 
tion with  Viavavio. 

When  patients  are  living  upon  *•  teacup  diet,"  or  broths  and 
)ii  iiels.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  give  them  a  diet  which  is  either  too 
Knv  in  iMibv^hydrates  or  deficient  m  proteid.  The  proper  proportions 
iv^  bo  pu>v  :iIh\1,  unless  there  is  some  special  indication  for  the  con- 
iiaiv,  wii;  be  appreciated  by  a  comparison  of  the  following  table. 
cxMupiUd  l^y  Mis.  K.   H.   Richards,  and  those  previously  given  on 
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A  CtmtmoH  Invalid  Ration  too  Low  in  Carhohydrates  (Mrs»  Richards). 


I  pint  of  beef  juice,  containing  7  per  cent . . 
I  pint  of  whole  milk ♦.,.,, 

1  quart  of  flour  gniel  made  with  whole  miLk 

2  quarts  of  Hquid,    Total 


P)rt>t«id. 


31  5 
17.0 

18. 3 


66.7 


Fit. 


Crammti. 


36.2 


hydntet. 


Grammes, 


60 


Caloika. 


129.0 
397  9 


852.4 


Nutrient  Enemata. 

Rectal  Absorption. — That  ail  mucous  membranes  are  capable 
of  absorbing  certain  materials  from  their  surfaces  and  passing  them 
into  the  blood  vessels  or  lymphatics  has  long  been  recognised  ;  but 
it  is  only  of  cdmparatively  recent  years  that  this  knowledge  has  been 
apphed  extensively  to  the  purpose  of  nourishing  patients  by  means 
of  the  rectum,  and  the  fact  is  now  established  that  sufficient  aliment 
may  be  absorbed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  or  sig- 
moid flexure  alone  to  sustain  life  for  a  considerable  period,  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  from  four  to  seven  weeks.  Moreover,  the  rectum 
may  be  utilised  for  accessory  feeding  for  many  cases  in  which  the 
stomach  is  able  to  digest  some  food,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  prevent  emaciation. 

Whenever  rectal  food  enemata  are  employed  certain  principles 
should  be  observed: 

I.  The  rectal  surface  must  be  cleansed  from  all  mucus  and  faeces. 

a.  The  irritation  of  the  rectum  should  be  allayed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

3.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  food  thus  administered  should  be 
so  regulated  as  to  avoid  exciting  peristalsis,  and  yet  allow  of  the 
complete  absorption  of  one  injection  before  another  is  given. 

The  minutest  details  which  will  secure  the  best  conditions  for 
absorption  should  never  be  regarded  as  too  insignificant.  Some 
patients  find  the  idea  of  rectal  feeding  very  repulsive,  and  dislike  to 
submit  to  it ;  but  with  a  little  tact  and  perseverance  their  objections 
can  usually  be  overcome. 

CONDITIONS   NECESSITATING   RECTAL   FEEDING. 

The  conditions  which  may  require  the  use  of  rectal  feeding  are 
these : 

I.  Temporary  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Rectal  feeding  must  be  resorted  to  until  the  ob- 
struction— such  as  the  presence  of  new  growths  and  foreign  bodies, 
or  inflammatory  conditions  with  swetling  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  or 
(esophagus — can  be  overcome. 
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IL  Inability  to  swallow  food  from  coma,  delirium,  or  paralys! 
affecting  the  mechaoism  of  deglutition,  as,  for  example,  post  diphthe!' 
riltc  paralysis. 

IIL  Extreme  irritability,  pain,  acute  inflammation  or  ukeratioi 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  that  excited 
corrosive  poisons  like  carbolic  acid*  ammonia,  etc 

IV.  Stricture  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  abore 
the  rectum. 

V.  Prolonged  reflex  vomiting,  such  as  may  occor  in  pregnaDCj 
and  seasickness. 

VI.  Gastric  ulcer,  for  the  purpose  of  resting  the  ulcerated  sarfice 
and  allowing  it  to  heal. 

VII.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  with  inability  to  absorb  or  digest 
sufliicient  food,  especially  with  obstruction  to  either  the  cardiac  w 
pyloric  end  of  the  organ, 

VITI.  Any  form  of  severe  gastric  irritation,  such  as  ocairs  tii 
acute  gastritis. 

IX.  Exhausted  conditions  of  the  system  which   may  be  preseol 
during  the  course  of  severe  fevers  in  which  absorption  of  even 
digested  food  is  largely  suspended. 

X.  For  the  insane  who  refuse  food  by  the  mouth, 
XL  To  supplement  the  action  of  a  feeble  stomachy  or  when  for 

any  reason,  such  as  total  lack  of  appetite,  emaciation  is  rapidly  pro- 
gresi^ive. 

Hunger  and  Thirst  during  Rectal  Feeding. — These  symp- 
toms are  not  necessarily  present  after  the  first  day  or  two  of  rcctil 
feeding.  In  an  obstinate  case  of  gastric  hsemorrhagc  in  which  at»o- 
lutely  nothing — not  even  water — was  given  by  the  mouth  for  more 
than  a  week,  I  questioned  the  patient  in  regard  to  her  s^  i^of 

hunger  and  thirst,  and  she  told  me  that  they  were  cniii  vol 

after  the  first  twenty-four  hours*  use  of  nutrient  enemaia.  I  he  mooih 
and  tongue  were  not  dry,  and  she  did  not  lose  weight  daring  this 
period.     I  have  been  told  the  same  thing  by  other  patients. 

An  interesting  case  was  reported  by  C.  W.  Brown,  of  Wasliin^* 
ton  (Food,  vol.  iv,  No.  8,  1894,  p.  337),  in  which  a  patient  suffenii; 
from  carcinoma  with  ulceration  of  the  pyloric  end  of  ihc  scomach 
was  supported  for  forty-three  days  upon  exclusive  rectal  ooorisJi- 
ment  consisting  of  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  beef  tea  and  milt 
which  were  given  on  an  average  once  in  three  hours,  with  the  oca- 
sional  addition  of  laudanum  and  a  little  whisky.  During  an  interval 
of  improvement  which  followed  the  exclusive  use  of  injections,  i^e 
patient  was  able  to  take  some  food  by  the  stomach,  though  not  eooi^li 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  prevent  a  feeling  of  faiotiicsA; 
but  these  symptoms  were  overcome  by  giving  four  nutrteot  iIlie^ 
tions  day  and  night  in  addition  to  the  milk  taken  by  the  slotHftCh. 
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Method  of  Injection. — The  common  practice  of  giving  nutrient 
enemata  by  a  Davidson  syringe  with  a  short  hard-rubber  or  steel 
nozzle  is  always  to  be  condemned.  In  the  hands  of  an  unskilful 
Durse,  irritation  and  sometimes  haemorrhages  are  likely  to  be  pro* 
duced  in  this  way,  sooner  or  later. 

In  commencing  the  use  of  rectal  alimentation,  especially  in  cases 
which  manifest  much  irritation  of  the  lower  bowel,  it  is  important  to 
employ  a  long,  soft,  flexible  rubber  catheter  or  rectal  tube  which  can 
be  passed  well  up,  for  eight  inches  or  more,  to  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
In  selecting  the  tube,  one  should  be  chosen  which  is  not  so  flexible 
that  it  is  liable  to  bend  or  double  upon  itself,  but  which  is  not  so 
stiff  as  to  give  pain  or  damage  the  raucous  membrane  if  it  happens 
to  catch  in  a  fold  of  its  surface.  For  children  a  No.  12  or  No.  14 
ordinary '*  velvet-eyed  "  flexible  catheter  may  be  used,  and  passed 
up  as  high  as  the  sigmoid  flexure.  For  adults  the  tube  should  be  of 
moderate  calibre,  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  a  stout  pen  handle. 
The  tube  or  catheter  should  be  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  melted  butter,  or 
vaseline;  but  glycerin  must  not  be  used,  for  it  excites  peristalsis. 

In  adults  the  tube  should  be  passed  in  for  from  ten  to  twelve 
ioches,  for  the  injection-  should  be  placed  as  high  up  as  possible* 
When  this  is  done  there  is  less  liability  to  its  rejection,  and  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  an  extensive  mucous  surface.  There  is  a 
fyrther  physiological  or  anatomical  reason  for  placing  the  injection 
as  high  up  as  may  be,  in  the  fact  that  the  sigmoid  veins  and  those 
rcturriing  the  blood  from  the  upper  rectum  communicate  with  the 
inferior  mesenteric  vein,  while  those  from  the  lower  third  of  the 
rectum  communicate  with  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Consequently, 
whatever  is  absorbed  by  the  w^all  of  the  inferior  third  of  the  rectum 
passes  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  without  going  to  the  liver,  but 
that  which  is  absorbed  higher  up  is  returned  to  veins  whose  contents 
reach  the  liver  directly  through  branches  of  the  vena  porta.  It  is 
^  the  liver  that  the  further  digestion  and  assimilation  of  proteid 
flUlterial  takes  place  in  great  part,  and  hence  the  desirability  of  ob- 
serving this  rule  for  injection. 

It  was  found  by  Brown,  in  the  case  above  cited  (page  376),  that 
ihe  patient  was  able  to  discriminate  between  the  taste  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  ergot,  etc.,  in  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  after 
these  medicines  had  been  g\ytn  per  rectum.  The  same  phenomenon 
has  been  noticed  from  the  injection  of  such  substances  directly  into 
the  stomach  through  a  gastric  fistula,  and  it  is  due  to  their  ready 
absorption  and  conveyance  in  the  blood  to  the  taste  bulbs  in  the 
tOQgxie  or  to  the  saliva,  in  which  fluid  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
promptly  excreted. 

According  to  some  observers,  under  the  best  conditions  not  over 
OQe  fourth  of  the  necessary  nutriment  can  be  absorbed  from  the 
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rectum  (Bauer).  Such  a  statement  shoald  be  considerably  isodifie 
for,  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  many  patients  may  be  kept 
alive  and  gain  slightly  m  weight  upon  the  use  of  nutrient  encmaia, 
when  they  are  intelligently  given.  If  injected  but  a  short  distance 
into  the  intestine,  the  absorbing  surface  is  so  limited  thai  compara- 
tively little  material  is  taken  up ;  but  if  given  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed above,  through  a  long  catheter  inserted  high  up,  much  mort 
will  be  retained,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  such  injections  will 
enhanced. 

The  injection  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small   hard-rub 
ber  syringe,  which  need  not  hold  over  two  ounces.     Very  little  fore 
should  be  used,  and  the  patient  must  be  told  not  to  strain.    Afi^ 
the  syringe  is  filled,  by  holding  it  vertically  nozzle   uppermost  and 
pressing  it  until  the  fluid  exudes  from  the  nozzle,  all  air  is  excloded 
When  a  Davidson  syringe  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  smaU 
quantities  of  6uid,  it  very  often  happens  that  air  is  drawn  mto  th 
syringe  in  addition  to  the  materials  of  the  enema,  which,  when  ; 
jected,  is  very  apt  to  excite  peristalsis  and  evacuate  the  bowel    Tb< 
use  in  unskilful  hands  of  a  funnel  or  fountain  syringe   for  fillini 
the  tube  is  open  to  the  same  objection — that  air  is  likely  to  entc 
the  rectum.     In  any  case  it  is  well  to  fill  the  tube  with  the  injectioii^ 
fluid  before  it  is  inserted. 

When  the  enemata  are  given  in  gynaecological  or  obstetric  cajiei;] 
it  should  be  remembered  that  tight  tamponing  of  the  vagina  ouf] 
interfere  with  absorption  from  the  rectum. 

Aids  to  Retention. — Upon  withdrawing  the  tube,  if  there  if 
danger  that  the  injection  will  not  be  retained,  a  soft   compre»  or  ^ 
folded  towel  should  be  pressed  up  firmly  against  the  anus  for  twenty  H 
minutes  or  half  an  hour.  ' 

The  retention  of  the  enema  is  aided  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
proper  position.  He  should  lie,  if  possible,  upon  the  left  side,  with 
the  hips  raised  high  upon  a  pillow,  and  the  injection  should  be  given 
very  slowly  and  carefully.  The  "Sims"  gynaecological  position  is 
the  best,  but  with  the  hips  more  elevated. 

Temperature  of  Injections. — All  food  enemata  should  he 
given  moderately  warm,  at  a  temperature  of  90**  or  95**  F,  ^They  4« 
less  apt  to  excite  peristalsis  than  if  administered  very  hot  or  vcfj 
cold. 

Number  of  Injections. — The  question  of  how  many  injcctioD* 
can  be  given  must  depend  upon  the  irritability  of  the  rectntiL  It 
can  never  be  used  like  the  stomach,  and  it  is  advisable  to  begtttbf 
ordering  an  enema  only  once  in  six  hours.  If  the  rectum  is  in  p>od 
condition  the  number  may  be  increased  to  one  every  four»  or  rrm 
every  three  hours.  In  exceptional  cases  or  for  emergencies  sni*n 
injections,  not  exceeding  one  and  a  half  ounce«  may  be  given  once 
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in  two  hours;  but  if  repeated  at  such  brief  intervals,  they  are  almost 
certain  to  excite  irritatioo. 


CARE   OF   THE   RECTUM. 

When  it  is  important  that  nutrient  enemata  should  be  continued 
for  some  lime,  the  exact  condition  of  the  rectura  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  physician,  and  the  most  minute  directions  should  be 
given  to  the  nurse.  The  matter  is  not  infrequently  left  to  an  attend- 
ant, who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  proper  conditions  to  be  observed, 
and  failure  is  sometimes  reported  when  a  little  intelligent  attention 
bestowed  upon  details  would  overcome  all  difficulties. 

As  already  stated^  many  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
patients  have  been  nourished  exclusively  by  nutrient  enemata  for 
several  weeks,  and  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  rectum  may 
acquire  a  certain  degree  of  toleration  for  them.  For  the  first  few 
days  they  may  be  rejected,  but  w^hen  correctly  prepared  and  adminis- 
tered they  will  soon  be  successfully  retained.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
most  favourable  cases  that  rectal  alimentation  can  be  long  continued 
without  eventually  producing  irritation  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  this  is  likely  to  occur  after  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  enemata  must  then  be  discontinued,  but  may,  if  necessary,  be 
resumed  again  after  a  brief  interval 

The  presence  of  haemorrhoids  is  a  serious  drawback  when  the  use 
of  rectal  feeding  becomes  imperative,  and  care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  irritate  or  inflame  them  by  the  passage  of  the  catheter  or 
nozzle  of  the  syringe.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  only  a 
very  soft  and  flexible  catheter,  and  to  allay  irritation  by  the  topical 
application  of  a  2-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine. 

Whenever  nutrient  enemata  are  employed  for  a  long  time  the 
rectum  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  and  cleansed,  at  least  once 
a  day,  by  flushing  with  a  copious  injection  of  warm  soapsuds  and 
water,  amounting  to  two  or  three  pints,  immediately  after  which  a 
food  enema  should  be  given. 

The  cleansing  enemata  may  be  given  through  a  double  or  single 
catheter.  If  a  double  catheter  is  preferred,  a  larger  quantity,  two 
or  three  quarts,  of  water  may  be  advantageously  given,  and  a  few 
grrains  of  common  salt  should  be  added  to  each  injection.  If  the 
rectum  is  irritable,  and  much  mucus  coats  its  inner  surface,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  boric  acid  to  the  water.  The  injection  washes  out 
any  particles  of  w^aste  matter  or  remains  of  a  previous  nutrient  in- 
jection, cleanses  the  mucous  surface,  stimulates  its  circulation,  and 
prepares  it  for  better  absorption. 

Opium  in  Enemata. — Opium,  while  it  prevents  peristaltic  ac- 
lion  and  favours  retention  of  the  enema,  may  also  tend  to  interfere 
with  its  absorption.     It  is  consequently  to  be  avoided,  if  possible, 
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but  when  irritation  of  the  rectum  exists  it  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
ject a  little  laudanum.  Ordinarily,  three  to  four  minims  is  sufficient, 
but  ten,  or  even  twenty,  may  be  required  in  some  cases.  This  dosage 
must  not  be  often  repeated.  Its  effect,  of  course,  should  be  watched, 
and  it  must  not  be  given  too  freely.  If  nutrient  enemata  are  con- 
stantly employed  it  is  sometimes  found  that  a  larger  dose  injected 
by  a  small  hard-rubber  syringe  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  giv- 
ing an  enema  allays  the  irritation  more  completely  than  if  the 
opium  is  given  in  one  of  its  constituents.  Injected  by  itself,  the 
quantity  of  opium  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  excite  peristalsis,  but 
is  absorbed,  and  its  local  action  is  obtained  before  the  larger  bulk  of 
fluid  in  the  enema  is  injected.  In  other  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  laudanum  in  very  small  quantity,  five  or  six  minims  with  each 
enema.  Instead  of  laudanum,  the  deodorised  tincture  of  opium  or 
McMunn's  elixir  may  be  used. 

SUBSTANCES   AVAILABLE   FOR   RECTAL   FEEDING. 

Of  the  different  classes  of  foodstuffs,  there  are  some  which  are 
absorbed  readily  by  the  rectum,  while  others  are  scarcely  taken  up 
at  all.  To  the  latter  class  belong  starches  and  most  of  the  fats. 
Those  starches  which  are  predigested  and  partially  converted  into 
sugar  may  be  absorbed  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  add  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  Maltine  may  sometimes  be  ab- 
sorbed. Fats  and  oils  not  only  remain  unabsorbed  by  the  rectum, 
but  they  prevent  the  absorption  of  other  foods  by  coating  either  the 
mucous  membrane  or  the  food  itself,  and  are  therefore  worse  than 
useless.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  them  saponified  or 
nnely  emulsitied,  prepared  with  pancreatin  or  otherwise,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  under  these  circumstances  enough  of  any  form  of 
fat  or  oil  can  be  taken  up  to  be  of  practical  benefit  in  rectal  feeding. 

It  is  e\ceedinj:ly  important  to  use  only  materials  which  will  be 
as  completely  absorbed  as  possible.  Anything  else  acts  as  a  foreign 
bvHiw  a;ui  in  time  proves  more  or  less  irritating.  Moreover,  it  is 
toiind  that  many  albuminous  materials  which  are  absorbed  from  the 
>u:tave  of  this  portiv^n  v^f  the  intestine  become  irritating  if  given  in 
to.^  CvV.voniratCvi  a  form,  such  as  pure  peptone,  and  they  must  be 
vi.  /.:.\*.  tx^  :\\v^  vV  :hree  ::r:ie>  their  volume  with  water  or  some  bland 
:;,.  J.  S.  :v.o  t.v-:v.>  v  •  a.b;:ni:ri  are  undoubtedly  absorbed  from  the 
r.\..\  X  v.u-v.>:a:.e  c:  the  re.  turn  without  predigestion,  such  as  the 
.i  >.  V  .  v\..i>>t\:  tror.:  chopped  meat  or  egg  albumen,  but' it  is 
'.v.,  V  \  :  vi'.v:  :.^  ,i:  leas:  •.^a^::ally  pancreatinisc  it. 

rAncreatinised  Meat,— 1"  preparing  proteid  food  for  absorp- 
r.  *.  V  ;  .  ♦  ::r  !,-.:.>  s :  p.ir.rea::c  extract  or  pancreatin  maybe 
i;v,-,'.  V\::,w  :>  .  :  .v.  .'c\is  are  ;:vrn  10  the  objection  that  they  do 
no;  kvo.^  \c.\    V  .  i:.  ar..:  ^   .ess  perfectly  fresh  they  are  apt  to  prove 
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irritating^  and  glycerin  extracts  cannot  be  used  in  any  quantity  on 
account  of  the  aperient  action  of  the  glycerin  jtself.  To  overcome 
thei»e  difficuUies,  Leube  suggests  using  the  fresh  pancreas,  which  is 
to  be  added  in  the  proporiion  of  one  part  10  three  of  beef.  Both 
the  meat  and  the  pancreatic  gland  should  be  scraped  or  thoroughly 
minced  and  rubbed  into  a  paste  with  a  little  warm  water.  Any  fat 
should  be  carefully  removed.  The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  to  be  injected 
by  means  of  a  suitable  syringe  with  a  rather  wide  nozzle.  The  idea 
of  using  this  combination  is  that  the  digestion,  which  is  begun  out- 
side, is  continued  within  the  rectum,  and  the  products  are  gradually 
absorbed.  Leube  claims  that  this  form  of  nutrient  enema  may  be 
retained  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  that  it  is  very  rarely  irritating. 
He  sometimes  adds  egg  albumen  and  even  fat  to  the  mixture. 

It  has  been  advised  to  inject  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  rectum 
with  beef  solutions  as  well  as  with  milk,  but  this  process  is  too  irri- 
tating, and  all  artificial  digestion  should  be  completed  outside  of 
the  body. 

Blood. — Dried  beef  blood  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  rectal 
food,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  absorbed.  In  those  cases  in 
which  I  have  employed  it  it  has  usually  caked  within  the  rectum 
and  prevented  the  absorption  of  other  materials.  Fresh  defibrinated 
blood  has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose — four  ounces  may  be 
given  every  six  hours— but  it  possesses  no  advantage  over  predi- 
gested  milk  or  peptones,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

MUk.— Pancreatinised  milk  in  which  the  process  of  predigestion 
has  not  been  carried  too  far  is,  on  the  whole^  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory foods  which  can  be  used  by  rectum.  It  should  not  be  rich 
in  cream. 

Egrgrg, — Egg  albumen  is  also  one  of  the  best  ingredients  of  nutri- 
ent enemata.  It  is  absorbed  unaltered  to  some  extent  through  the 
rectal  mucous  membrane,  but  it  is  better  that  it  should  always  be 
predigested  by  the  use  of  a  peptogenic  or  pancreatmising  power. 
The  whites  of  two  eggs  may  be  added  to  peptgnised  milk,  or,  better, 
to  peptone  solution  or  one  of  the  meat  extracts.  Ewald,  who  has 
experimented  extensively  with  rectal  alimentation,  states  that  un- 
peptonised  egg  albumen  is  absorbed  as  promptly  from  the  rectal 
surface  as  commercial  peptone,  while  peptonised  egg  albumen  is 
taken  up  even  better.  The  absorption  of  the  albumen  is  furthered 
t?y  the  addition  of  a  little  table  salt  to  the  injection — about  fifteen 
grains  to  each  egg — but  this  is  sometimes  irritating  to  the  rectum. 

The  yolk  of  egg  is  not  recommended  for  rectal  use,  for  although 
it  contains  albuminous  material,  so  much  fat  is  mixed  with  it,  which 
is  Dot  absorbed  excepting  by  the  intestinal  villi  in  the  small  intes- 
tine which  are  expressly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  that  it  is  practi- 
cally useless. 
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Alcohol. — The  alcohol  used  for  rectal  injection  should  be  in  the 
form  of  good  liquor,  somewhat  diluted.  If  pure  alcohol  is  giTcn,  it 
should  be  diluted  in  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  when  it  becomes 
less  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  is  more  easily  ab- 
sorbed. Very  often  a  small  injection  of  half  an  ounce  of  whisky 
in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  or  even  an  injection  of  whisky, 
brandy,  or  sherry  and  water  given  alone,  will  be  retained  and  com- 
pletely absorbed,  when  a  larger  volume  of  fluid  or  other  ingredienu 
added  to  the  alcohol  will  not  be  retained,  and  the  whole  enema  will 
pass  out  again.  Rum  may  be  used,  or  brandy,  but,  as  a  rule,  good 
whisky  is  the  most  serviceable.  When  alcohol  is  given  in  connection 
with  other  rectal  foods,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  dilute  it  with 
water,  but  undiluted  whisky  sometimes  causes  precipitation  in  milk. 
If  added  too  strong  it  coagulates  casein  which  has  not  been  pan- 
creatinised,  and  no  solid  matter,  even  in  the  form  of  a  fine  precipi- 
tate, is  of  much  use  in  the  rectum.  Such  an  injection  simply  acts  as 
an  irritant. 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR  FOOD  ENEMATA. 

Ewald  recommends  the  following :  Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  add  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
starch  boiled  in  a  half  teacupf ul  of  a  20-per-cent  glucose  solution,  a 
wineglassful  of  claret,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  peptone  solution.  Mix 
at  a  temperature  below  the  coagulation  point  of  the  albumen. 

Yeo  prescribes  expressed  meat  juice,  egg  albumen,  and  peptones. 

Leube  prefers  the  mixture  of  scraped  meat  and  fresh  pancreas 
made  into  an  emulsion  as  prescribed  above  (page  381). 

Roberts  gives  milk  gruel  and  beef  tea,  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
liquor  pancreaticus  freshly  mixed.  He  reports  a  case  in  which  he 
sustained  the  patient's  life  for  nine  weeks  upon  this  treatment  alone. 

FOOD  SUPPOSITORIES. 
Rectal  food  suppositories  are  sometimes  made  of  predigested 
and  evaporated  or  condensed  forms  of  milk  or  meat  juice,  which  are 
mixed  with  oil  or  cacao  butter  and  pressed  into  an  elongated  bougie 
or  suppository.  They  sometimes  prove  useful,  and  are  certainly  con- 
venient, but  they  possess  no  real  advantages  over  nutrient  enenaata, 
and  if  the  use  of  rectal  feeding  is  to  be  long  continued,  the  latter 
are  found  more  practical. 

Inunction  Foods. 

Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  get  nourishment  into  the  body 
by  means  of  inunction  through  the  skin,  and  olive  oil,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  cacao  butter  are  rubbed  into  the  integument  of  the  abdomen 
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and  thighs.  This  means  is  naturally  only  employed  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme emaciation  from  wasting  diseases,  such  as  carcinoma^  maras- 
mus, and  phthisis.  It  has  proved  mainly  useful  with  marasmic 
infants,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  possesses  any  true  value  beyond 
the  advantage  of  lubricating  a  dry  and  shrivelled  skin,  and  retaining 
some  of  the  body  heat  in  case  of  great  feebleness. 

Intravascular  Feeding. 

In  extreme  cases  of  collapse,  where  death  has  seemed  imminent, 
nutrient  injections  have  sometimes  been  given  directly  into  the 
veins.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  collapse 
from  haemorrhage,  or  from  loss  of  fluid  in  the  evacuations  of  Asiatic 
cholera  and  cholera  morbus  in  infants,  salt-water  injections  answer 
as  well,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  much  safer  and  easier  of 
application. 

Hoddcr  was  the  first  to  practise  the  intravenous  injection  of 
milk  in  1850  for  collapse  from  Asiatic  cholera,  and  T.  G.  Thomas 
was  among  the  first  to  inject  warm  milk  into  one  of  the  veins  of  the 
arm.  He  reported  one  case  in  which  eight  ounces  of  milk  adminis- 
tered in  this  way  saved  life.  Both  goat*s  and  cow*s  milk  have  been 
so  used,  but  the  milk  must  be  rendered  alkaline, 

Down  reports  similar  success.  Fowler  tried  intravenous  mjec- 
tion  of  peptone  solution^  and  has  given  as  much  as  six  ounces  of  a 
digested  beef  solution  in  this  manner.  The  peptone  does  not  reap- 
pear in  the  urine,  but  the  casein  of  milk  does,  as  well  as  solutions 
of  sugar  or  albumen  when  injected  into  a  vein.  Some  of  the  oil 
cells  in  milk  have  greater  diameter  than  the  capillaries,  which  might 
prove  a  practical  objection  to  the  injection  of  unskimmed  milk. 

HvpODERMic  Feeding. 

Feeding  in  cases  of  desperate  exhaustion  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  milk  and  of  peptone  solutions  has  been  several  times  at- 
tempted, but  the  results,  beyond  the  use  of  alcohol  by  this  method, 
have  not  proved  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant  its  continuance. 

MEDICINES    AND    FOOD. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mutual  relations 
of  food  and  medicines.  So  little  is  really  definitely  known  of  the 
tntficate  chemistry  of  digestion  and  assimilation  that  it  is  difficult 
to  formulate  rules  for  the  right  time  of  giving  every  drug  in  rela- 
tion to  fulness  or  emptiness  of  the  stomach.  The  reaction  of  the 
stomach  contents  varies  from  alkaline  to  neutral  and  acid,  and  these 
several  reactions  will  decompose  medicines  in  various  ways.    Besides 
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this,  the  reactions  themselves  are  dependent  upon  a  large  number  of 
organic  acids,  salts,  and  other  substances  which  may  wholly  alter  the 
composition  of  a  medicine  at  one  time,  and  not  be  present  to  af  ect 
it  at  another. 

A  drug  given  after  a  full  meal  may  be  decomposed  by  the  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  of  active  digestion,  which  is  unaltered  in  an  emptj 
stomach. 

Conversely,  remedies  which  are  not  themselves  influenced  by  the 
gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  may  affect  these  secretions  as  synergists 
or  the  reverse.     Chittenden  says :  "  Take,  for  example,  the  influence 
of  such  substances  as  urethan,  paraldehyde,  and  thallin  sulphate  on 
the  proteolytic  action  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  and  we  find  that 
small  quantities  (o.i  to  0.3  per  cent)  tend  to  increase  the  rate  of  pro- 
teolysis, while  larger  amounts,  say  one  per  cent,   decidedly  check 
proteolysis.    Similarly,  among  inorganic  compounds,  arsenious  oxide, 
arsenic  oxide,  boric  acid,  and  potassium  bromide  in   small  amounts 
increase  the  proteolytic  power  of  pepsin  in  hydrochloric-acid  solu- 
tion, while  larger  quantities    check    the  action  of   the  ferment  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  added.     Again,  with  the  enzyme  trypsin, 
similar  results  with  such  salts  as  potassium  cyanide,  sodium  tetra- 
borate, potassium  bromide  and  iodide  may  be  quoted  as  showing  not 
only  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ferment  towards  foreign  substances,  bat 
likewise  its  peculiar  behaviour — viz.,  stimulation  in  the  presence  of 
larger  quantities.     Furthermore,  we  have  found  that  even  gases,  as 
carbonic-acid  and  hydrogen-sulphide,  exert  a  marked  retarding  in- 
fluence on  the  proteid-digesting  power  of  trypsin."     These  gases, 
being  a  product  of  intestinal  malfermentation,  may  thus  interfere 
with  digestion. 

Hydronaphthol  and  bismuth  salicylate  retard  gastric  digestion. 
Sodium  bicarbonate  and  other  alkalies  check  pyrosis  in  chronic  gas- 
tritis, which  is  caused  by  diminished  hydrochloric-acid  secretion,  but 
increase  pyrosis  subsequently,  because  of  the  greater  alkalinity  pro- 
duced, which  favours  the  growth  of  lactic-acid  organisms.  Accord- 
ing to  Leffmann  and  Beam,  beta-naphthol  stops  the  action  of  diastase, 
but  not  that  of  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  pancreatin,  hence  it  is  use- 
ful as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  without  wholly  stopping  digestion.  It, 
however,  retards  proteid  digestion.  They  also  state  that  salicylic 
acid  and  saccharin  both  prevent  the  amylolytic  action  of  diastase  and 
of  pancreatin,  but  do  not  retard  proteid  digestion. 

These  few  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  very  diverse 
influence  of  some  of  the  common  drugs. 

The  following  rules  are  subject  to  many  exceptions,  but  they  will 
serve  as  a  general  guide ; 
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Rules  for  administering  Medicines  in  Relation  to 

Food. 

1,  Alkalies  are  best  given  shortly  before  meals,  unless  designed 
to  neutralise  hypersecretion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

2,  Acids  should  be  given  within  half  an  hour  after  meals. 

3,  Bitters  should  be  given  before  meals, 

4,  Remedies  such  as  iron  and  arsenic,  which  may  prove  somewhat 
irritant  to  mucous  membranes,  should  be  given  either  soon  after  the 
regular  meals  or  after  taking  some  simple  article  of  food.  Ammo- 
nium carbonate  and  potassium  iodide,  for  example,  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  milk.     This  also  modifies  their  disagreeable  taste. 

5,  Most  cough  medicines,  cardiac  tonics,  diuretics,  and  systemic 
remedies  which  are  not  especially  irritating  to  the  stomach  should 
be  taken  between  meals.  They  will  be  more  promptly  absorbed  from 
an  empty  stomach,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  altered  in  composition 
by  digestive  fluids  or  to  inhibit  digestion. 

6,  Remedies  designed  to  act  in  the  intestine  and  not  in  the 
stomach,  such  as  salol,  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  gastric  diges- 
tion, when  the  stomach  contents  are  about  to  pass  into  the  intes- 
tine. 

7,  Saline  laxatives  should  always  be  taken  at  least  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  before  meals,  preferably  before  breakfast ;  but  the  stronger, 
more  slowly  acting  cathartics  should  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach 

I  at  night. 
Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  an  hour  and  a  half  after  meals,  or 
on  an  empty  stomach  before  retiring. 
According  to  Whitehead,  starchy  food  should  be  avoided  while 
iodine  preparations  are  being  administered,  because  of  the  insoluble 
compound  likely  to  be  formed  of  iodine  and  starch.  Syphilitics,  he 
|ky&,  should  therefore  eat  meat  and  light  green  vegetables  only,  in 
order  to  get  a  maximum  effect  from  the  remedy.  If  they  are  taking 
very  large  quantities,  such  as  half  an  ounce  or  more  a  day,  this  may 
be  advisable,  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  ordinary  cases. 
H  Foods  and  beverages  may  be  often  used  to  disguise  the  taste  of 
■  disagreeable  or  bitter  medicines,  especially  for  children.  An  un- 
pleasant dose  may  often  be  smuggled  down  in  a  teaspoonful  of  jam 
or  a  little  molasses,  and  quinine  is  somewhat  disguised  by  mixture 
in  chocolate  lozenges.  It  may  be  given  in  solution  to  adults  in  cof- 
fee. Castor  oil  is  given  floating  on  coffee  or  beer.  Both  milk  and 
Vichy  partially  disguise  the  taste  of  potassium  iodide. 

Milk  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  powders,  such  as  bismuth,  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  or  sul phonal  Many  bitter  medicines  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  lump  of  sugar  or  a  strong  peppermint  lozenge,  or  the 
mouth  may  be  rinsed  with  a  little  brandy  and  water.     Chocolate  is 
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also  a  good  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  bitter  medicines, andit 
may  be  employed  to  emulsify  cod-liver  oil. 


DIET-KITCHEN    OUTFIT. 

When  a  case  of  protracted  severe  illness  occurs  in  a  household  it 
is  very  convenient  to  improvise  a  small  diet  kitchen  in  a  room  next 
the  patient's  bedroom.  The  outfit  should  consist  of  the  following 
articles,  in  addition  to  the  usual  receptacles  for  containing  the  food: 

A  spirit  or  gas  lamp  kept  ready  to  heat  a  porcelain- lined  sauce- 
pan at  any  time,  day  or  night. 

A  double  porcelain-lined  saucepan  for  a  hot-water  bath. 

A  cooking  thermometer  for  use  in  hot  fluids. 

A  measuring  glass  to  hold  six  or  eight  ounces. 

Pancreatin  powders. 

A  bottle  of  rennet  ferment. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  two  or  three  ounces. 

Borax,  half  a  pound  (to  clean  utensils). 

A  glass  funnel. 

A  meat-mincing  machine. 

A  good  chafing  dish,  although  not  necessary,  is  highly  desirable. 

TRAINED    PURVEYORS    OF    FOOD. 

The  training  of  food  purveyors  for  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other 
institutions  has  only  quite  lately  received  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves, and  hospital  managers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
truly  economical  to  employ  a  skilful  trained  buyer  who  understands 
something  of  food  values,  dietetically  as  well  as  pecuniarily,  and  who 
studies  the  conditions  of  the  market  at  different  seasons  of  the  year 
in  order  to  secure  variety  of  food  at  a  minimum  cost.  To  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  such  persons,  the  Pratt  Institate, 
of  Brooklyn,  has  this  year  opened  a  series  of  three-months'  courses 
for  both  men  and  women,  which  are  to  cover  the  following  topics: 
(i)  The  selection  of  food  material  as  to  quality,  food  value,  and 
cost.  Marketing  and  buying  by  sample.  (2)  Methods  of  prepara- 
tion in  a  large  way  and  by  appropriate  apparatus.  The  care  of 
food,  cold  storage,  etc.  (3)  Serving,  embodying  general  dining 
economy,  labour-saving  appliances,  etc.  Field  work,  visits  to  public 
kitchens,  and  manufactories  of  kitchens,  and  hotel  furnishings. 


PART   VIII. 

DIET   IN  DISEASE.— DIET   IN   INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 


DIET    IN    FEVER    IN    GENERAL. 

The  general  principles  of  the  dietetic  treatment  of  the  condition 
of  fever  which  accompanies  many  different  diseases  are  conveniently 
studied  collectively,  while  the  special  modifications  of  diet  required 
for  certain  infectious  fevers  will  be  considered  under  their  several 
headings. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  feeding  the  sick  involve,  first,  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  articles  that  disagree  with  the  condition  present,  and  sec- 
ond, the  giving  of  the  food  best  adapted  to  relieve  the  digestive  or- 
gans of  unnecessary  labour  and  to  maintain  nutrition.  In  addition, 
for  certain  special  diseases  there  are  classes  of  foods  which  have  dis- 
tinctly curative  value— for  example,  the  use  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  scurvy,  fats  and  oils  in  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  Although 
there  is  no  curative  food  for  fevers,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  is  nothing  so  easily  assimilated  as  water,  and  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  this  fact  to  introduce  other  foods  into  the  body  with  it, 
giving  them  therefore  in  fluid  form. 

Patholosieal  Physiology  of  Fever.— The  former  treatment 
of  fevers  by  starvation  and  depletion,  on  the  theory  that  the  poison 
of  the  disease  was  soonest  conquered  by  withholding  all  food  and 
drink  upon  which  it  might  thrive,  and  starving  out  "a  devouring 
flame  of  inflammation,"  has  long  been  superseded  by  more  scientific 
methods.  This  early  treatment  culminated  in  France  in  the  first 
part  of  this  century,  and  was  first  combated  in  England  by  Graves 
and  his  successful  followers. 

It  is  now  known  that  in  fevers  by  supplying  the  patient  with 
abundant  nitrogenous  food  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  spared  from 
consumption — in  other  words,  that  the  proteid  matter  of  the  food  is 
burned  up  or  oxidised  instead  of  the  proteid  matter  of  the  patient's 
muscles  and  other  structures.  The  animal  food  thus  given  does  not 
add  to  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  but  saves  them  from  wasting  and 
combustion. 
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Bauer  believes  that  "  the  gravest  possible  injury  to  the  organisa 
of  the  fever  patient  may  be  brought  about  by  a  diet  too  rich  in  alba- 
minates,"  and  to  some  extent  carbohydrates  and  gelatin  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  them,  yet  he  adds  that  while  **  an  exclusive  use  of  alba- 
minates  is  undesirable.  ...  In  fever  a  larger  relative  proportion  of 
albuminates  is  requisite  than  in  health,  and  so  much  larger  as  the 
albuminous  metabolism  is  greater." 

Fever  patients  commonly  excrete  much  more  nitrogen  than  the? 
take  in  as  food.  In  so  doing  it  is  believed  that  they  first  exhaast 
whatever  reserve  supply  may  be  on  hand  in  the  food  proteids  pre- 
viously absorbed  and  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  subsequendv 
draw  upon  the  tissues,  just  as  is  the  case  in  starvation.  The  urea 
daily  eliminated  during  fever  may  exceed  by  forty  or  fifty  grammes 
the  normal  amount  voided  in  the  urine  during  health,  and  this  mar 
be  the  case  even  when  no  food  is  given ;  hence  the  waste  increase  is 
mainly  nitrogenous  (Bauer).  In  chronic  fevers  with  remissions,  like 
tuberculosis,  there  is  less  rapid  waste  than  in  the  continuous  forms, 
such  as  typhoid.  If  the  digestion  remains  fairly  good  in  any  fever, 
the  loss  of  body  weight  is  proportionately  checked. 

Voit  suggested  the  theory  that  the  tissues  act  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  gland  cells,  and  normally  attract  such  albuminous  sub 
stances  as  they  need  without  themselves  undergoing  any  serious 
change,  and  Bauer  believes  that  this  hypothesis  may  be  applied  to 
the  consumption  of  proteids  in  fever,  "that  under  those  conditions 
which  the  febrile  processes  bring  with  them  the  tissues  yield  up  to 
the  circulation  a  larger  proportion  of  their  own  albumin,  and  that 
an  abnormal  amount  of  materials  for  metabolism  is  thus  presented 
to  the  cells."  The  organs  meanwhile  lose  proteids  faster  than  in 
ordinary  starvation,  but  by  the  same  processes.  A  single  albumi- 
nous meal  adds  more  proteid  to  the  circulation,  which  in  starvation 
would  aid  in  restoring  equilbrium;  but  in  fever  it  fails  to  do  so,  and 
the  loss  continues  because  the  inflamed  cells  have  for  the  time  being 
lost  their  power  of  assimilation.     Emaciation  therefore  proceeds. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  strongly  advocated,  but  which, 
on  the  whole,  has  less  to  recommend  it,  is  that  the  inflamed  cells 
consume  and  destroy  proteid  material  from  the  blood  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  in  health,  and  supplying  a  purely  proteid  diet  does 
not  check  the  waste.  The  entire  question  is  exceedingly  intricate 
and  difficult  of  solution.  The  experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
febrile  metabolism  are  somewhat  contradictory,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
better  to  be  guided  at  present  by  the  results  of  clinical  experience 
in  feeding  fever  patients  than  by  theoretical  formulae. 

This  subject  is  physiologically  very  closely  related  to  the  paren- 
chymatous and  fatty  degenerations  of  organs  which  attend  many  dis- 
eases, but  it  is  impossible  within  the  practical    limitations  of  this 
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worlc  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
very  able  presentation  of  these  theories  in  the  chapter  upon  Con- 
sumption in  B'ebrile  Disease  by  Bauer  in  his  Dietary  of  the  Sick 
(Handbook  of  General  Therapeutics,  v.  Ziemssen), 

Leyden  and  Frankel  believe  that  in  fever  more  fat  as  well  as 
more  albumin  is  consumed  than  in  health,  but  other  authorities 
think  that  fat  destruction  does  not  keep  even  with  albuminous  waste. 

In  fever  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  diminished  or  sus- 
pended in  the  stomach,  and  its  peristaltic  action  is  so  lessened  that 
the  food  is  apt  to  remain  longer  than  it  should  and  undergo  maU 
fermentation,  causing  oppression  or  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
Absorption  also  is  much  reduced  in  fevers.  The  stomach  may 
wholly  give  out,  and,  as  Roberts  observes,  it  becomes  merely  a  con- 
duit, so  that  the  mtestine  must  carry  out  the  work  of  digestion 
unaided. 

Dietetic  Treatmeiit.— The  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  dietetic 
treatment  uf  fever  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  save  tissue  waste  by  supplying  sufficient  nourishment. 

2.  To  give  semisolid  or  fluid  nourishment  in  a  form  which  wdl 
not  overtax  the  enfeebled  digestive  apparatus  or  leave  a  large 
residue  for  decomposition. 

3.  To  give  abundant  fluid  with  the  object  of  relieving  thirst  and 
to  wash  out  through  the  kidneys  the  waste  matter  produced  by  the 
increased  rate  of  metabolism. 

4.  In  some  cases,  to  give  alcohol  as  a  food  as  well  as  a  stimulant. 
In  all  fevers  presenting  periods  of  remission   it  is  desirable  to 

give  the  greater  portion  of  the  food  while  the  temperature  is  lowest, 
so  that  it  will  be  better  digested  and  absorbed,  for  at  this  time  the 
tissues  appear  to  temporarily  recover  their  assimilative  power  to 
some  extent. 

In  mild  cases,  with  remissions,  if  the  appetite  holds  out,  it  may 
do  no  harm  to  allow  some  little  variety  in  the  diet ;  but  if  the  fever 
is  brief  and  the  appetite  fails,  it  is  unnecessary  to  force  the  patient 
to  take  food. 

As  a  rule,  in  fevers  which  are  protracted  or  severe,  nourishment 
should  be  given  in  fluid  form.  To  offer  solid  food  in  serious  fevers 
is  practically  to  place  foreign  bodies  in  the  alimentary  canal  which 
merely  ferment  and  putrefy,  causing  discomfort  with  flatus,  fetor, 
and  diarrhoea.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  notably  the  fever 
of  phthisis,  some  forms  of  protracted  sepsis,  and  ague. 

Milk  being  the  first  and  **  natural  food  "  of  man,  it  M^ould  seem 
most  appropriate  that  it  should  constitute  the  staple  article  of  diet 
in  fevers  in  which  the  digestive  powers  are  temporarily  greatly  en- 
feebled or  wholly  suspended.  The  danger  from  its  continuous  and 
exclusive  use  arises  from  its  coagulating  in  lumpy  masses,  which  act 
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practically  as  solid  food,  but  the  many  means  which  are  it  the 
disposal  of  the  physician  and  nurse  make  it  possible  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  almost  completely,  and  by  processes  of  artificial  diges- 
tion milk  may  be  given  ready  for  absorption,  so  that  nutrition  is 
rendered  quite  independent  of  stomach  and  intestinal  digestion.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  milk  is  altogether  the  best  food 
The  methods  of  giving  it  have  been  described  in  the  section  upon 
Adaptation  of  Milk  for  the  Sick  (page  62),  and  the  reader  is  also  r^ 
f  erred  to  the  section  upon  the  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever  (page  398). 

Next  in  importance  to  milk  in  the  diet  of  fever  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  various  preparations  of  meat — infusions,  extracts,  juice, 
powder,  broths,  etc.  (page  96).  The  fundamental  idea  of  all  such 
preparations  is  the  solution  of  the  nutritious  myosin  of  the  muscle 
fibres  and  its  separation  from  the  much  less  digestible  sarcolemma 
and  the  connective  tissue  constituting  the  sheaths  of  the  muscle 
fasciculi.  These  preparations  may  be  made  from  tender  veal, 
chicken,  roast  beef,  and  beefsteak.  Clear  soups  or  comsomm/s  are  nu- 
tritious and  mildly  stimulating  in  fevers,  but  if  given  often  or  in 
large  quantities  patients  are  very  apt  to  tire  of  them,  and  thej 
may  be  considerably  varied  by  flavouring  with  vegetable  juices 
and  extracts  or  aromatic  herbs,  which  afford  variety,  and  as  a  rule 
do  no  harm,  unless  exhausting  diarrhoea  be  present. 

Buss  gives  the  following  mixture  to  fever  patients:  Peptone,  100; 
grape  sugar,  300;  rum  or  Cognac,  200;  water,  600  grammes— the 
quantity  to  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours  in  addition  to  milk,  yolk 
of  ^gg,  bouillon,  etc.  If  this  food  is  too  sweet,  tincture  of  gentian 
is  added. 

Purees  may  be  given,  made  by  thickening  clear  soup  with  wdl- 
cooked  arrowroot,  or  finely  ground  rice,  or  thoroughly  baked  wheat- 
en  flour.  Bauer  recommends  the  use  of  "fruit  soups,"  which  are 
prepared  by  boiling  fruit,  either  fresh  or  dried,  with  the  addition,  if 
desired,  of  grape  sugar,  lemon  peel,  etc.  The  mass  is  then  com- 
pressed and  strained,  and  the  fluid  obtained  has  an  agreeable  taste 
and  somewhat  laxative  action. 

In  cases  of  moderate  severity  and  short  duration,  when  the  di- 
gestive organs  are  not  greatly  disturbed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  patient  to  fluids,  although  solid  food,  especially  meats, 
should  be  withheld.  Semisolid  food  may  be  given,  such  as  milk 
toast,  cream  toast,  soft-cooked  eggs,  beef  jelly,  or  plain  rice  pudding. 
rhoroughly  boiled  oatmeal  gruel  sustains  strength  while  undergoing 
s(»vere  physical  toil,  and  fever  has  some  resemblance  to  muscular 
flfort  in  its  temporary  arrest  of  digestive  activity,  so  that  sometimes 
Mibstances  of  this  class  prove  useful  from  their  supporting  power. 

Many  other  varieties  of  farinaceous  and  other  carbohydrate  foods 
are  suitable  in  febrile  cases  when  carefully  prepared  in  fluid  form. 
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Patients  often  object  to  these  substances  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  tasteless  and  monotonous,  whereas  if  prepared  with  a  little  care, 
by  giving  proper  attention  to  their  flavouring,  they  may  be  made 
very  palatable^  Thin  gruels  of  rice»  oatmeal,  or  barley,  from  which 
all  solid  matter  has  been  very  carefully  removed  by  straining  through 
a  cheese-cloth  bag,  may  be  salted  and  flavoured  with  any  desirable 
aromatic,  such  as  cinnamon,  clove,  nutmeg,  lemon  or  orange  peel ; 
grape  sugar  may  also  be  added.  Such  gruels  may  be  prescribed 
either  alone  or  combined  with  meat  extracts,  or  beef  tea,  or  beaten 
^S^s*  The  addition  of  grape  sugar  has  been  recommended  by  See 
and  others  because  of  its  ready  absorption,  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  form  of  sugar  which  is  produced  from  the  digestive  fermen- 
tation of  starches,  and  is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  easily  as- 
similable carbohydrate  which,  to  some  extent,  may  prevent  tis- 
sue waste  by  furnishing  fuel  to  the  body. 

If  a  patient  be  fed  upon  clear  farinaceous  gruels  alone  during 
fever,  he  cannot  thus  obtain  over  eight  or  ten  grammes  of  proteid 
material  per  diem^  or  one  twelfth  of  the  quantity  required  by  a 
healthy   man   at   rest,   and  obviously   he  will    suffer  within   two  or 

Ilhrec  days  from  tissue  waste  and  inanition.  Egg  albumen,  meat 
broths,  or  gelatin  must  therefore  be  added,  or  the  soups  must  be 
thickened. 
Eggs  may  be  eaten,  but  they  should  never  be  boiled,  and  in  fact 
Ibey  require  but  little  cooking.  They  may  be  beaten  with  boiling 
pater  and  strained  and  dropped  into  untsomm/  or  light  broth  or 
grueL     The  yolk  and   the  white  may  be   used  either  separately  or 

t  together.  The  yolk  may  be  beaten  with  hot  milk  and  water,  or  with 
hot  tea  sweetened  with  grape  sugar  (Yeo),  or  it  may  be  added  to 
brandy.  The  brandy  mixture  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (mistura 
spiritus  vini  galltci,  Br  Ph.),  is  made  as  follows:  The  yolks  of  two 
eggs  with  half  an  ounce  of  refined  sugar  are  beaten  and  added  to 
four  ounces  of  Cognac  and  an  equal  amount  of  cinnamon  water. 
The  brandy  in  this  mixture  may  be  still  further  diluted  or  reduced 
to  advantage.  Some  patients  prefer  to  take  eggs  raw,  while  others 
prefer  to  have  them  very  slightly  cooked  by  immersing  them  in 
water  which  has  been  boiling  thus  cooking  them  very  slowly  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  180^  F.  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  ^^Z"^ 
prepared  in  this  way  are  uniformly  and  lightly  cooked,  and  the  al- 
bumen is  coagulated  in  a  soft  gelatinous  mass  instead  of  the  hard, 
white,  tough  coagutum  which  is  produced  by  greater  heat  (see 
page  90)- 

CoUl  meat  jellies  as  well  as  simple  sherry  wine  and  lemon  jellies 
ttiay  occasionally  be  given,  but  gelatin  alone  is  not  particularly  nu- 
tritious, and,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  occupied  by  this  class  of  foods, 
cooiparatii'ely  little  benefit  is  derived  from  them. 
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Gelatin  given  with  other  foods,  especially  those  of  protetd  com- 
position, is  assimilated  much  better,  and  makes  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  the  dietary  in  mild  cases.  When  added  to  milk  in  the  form 
of  blancmange  patients  usually  enjoy  it. 

Beef  tea  and  chicken  jelly  in  equal  parts  make  an  excellent  com- 
bination. 

Beverages  in  Fevers. 

The  Value  of  Water  and  Other  Bereragres. — In  almost  all 
febrile  affections  the  liberal   use  of  water,  or  some  beverage  com- 
posed chiefly  of  water,  is  to  be  recommended  both  for  the  relief  of 
thirst  and  on  account  of  its  diluent  effect  and  of  its  increasing  the 
facility  with  which  the  waste  matter  resulting  from  the  rapid  metab- 
olism of  the  fever  is  eliminated  through   the  kidneys.     A   dry  mouth 
destroys  the  appetite.     It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  toxines  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  typhoid-fever  germs  or  other  micro-organisms 
are  rendered  less  powerful  and  are  in  some  degree  "  washed  out " 
of  the  system  by  the  imbibition  of  large  draughts  of  water.    Patients 
who  are  extremely  feeble,  or  who  are  not  wholly  rational,  may  not 
ask   for  drink  although  their  mouths  are  dry  and   parched,  and  it 
should  always  be   the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  give  water  in  proper 
amount  at  regular  intervals.     In   long-continued   fevers   there  is  a 
tendency  for  an  increased  loss  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
and  sometimes  from  the  skin,  although  the  kidneys  may  be  less  active 
than  normal,  and  if  care  is  not  taken  to  replace  the  fluid  in  the  body 
the  effects  of  this  loss  become  much  more  pronounced.     If  there  are 
profuse  watery  evacuations  from  the  bowels  the  drain  of  fluid  from 
the  blood,  and  eventually  from  other  body  tissues,  is  considerable. 

Sour  lemonade  constitutes  one  of  the  most  useful  and  refreshing 
beverages.  It  is  not  particularly  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  espe- 
cially if  taken  in  the  intervals  between  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  to 
many  persons  it  is  exceedingly  grateful.  It  may  be  made  efferves- 
cing by  the  addition  to  a  strong  lemonade  of  Vichy,  carbonic-acid 
water,  soda  water,  or  ten  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Barley  and  rice  water  with  a  little  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  or  with 
cinnamon,  wine,  and  sugar,  afford  refreshing  drinks  to  many  persons, 
especially  children,  but  they  contain  very  little  nourishment.  Either 
tea  or  coffee  may  be  allowed  once  a  day  in  many  cases  of  fever,  al- 
though this  fact  is  often  overlooked.  Tea  should  be  avoided  if  there 
is  marked  indigestion  in  the  stomach,  and  coffee  as  well  as  tea  should 
be  avoided  in  cases  where  there  is  insomnia  or  excessive  nervousness. 
If  there  is  flatulency  they  should  be  given  without  sugar,  and  not  with 
other  food.  Many  persons  who  object  to  the  taste  of  milk  will  often 
take  it  contentedly  if  a  tablespoonful  of  good  coffee  be  added  to  the 
tumblerful.     Strong  black  coffee,  moreover,  is  useful  in  controlling 
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vomiting,  and  is  mildly  stiinuiating  in  cases  of  heart  failure.  Its  diu- 
retic action  is  also  valuable  in  fever»  but  it  should  be  remen>bered  that 
persons  who  are  not  ordinarily  disagreeably  affected  by  the  daily  use 
of  strong  coffee  may  be  made  very  nervous  by  even  small  quantities 
given  when  the  system  is  reduced  by  the  wasting  processes  of  fever 
Both  lea  and  coffee  should  be  used,  therefore,  with  discretion,  al- 
though they  may  at  times  prove  valuable  in  relieving  the  monotony 
of  a  fluid  diet.  Other  useful  beverages  are  whey,  or  whey  and  beef 
tea,  cither  hot  or  iced,  and  unfermented  grape  juice. 

For  the  immediate  relief  of  thirst  cracked  ice  may  be  given. 
but  it  sometimes  parches  the  lips.  Some  patients  prefer  a  glycerin 
mixture.  A  drachm  or  two  of  glycerin  and  half  a  drachm  of  borax 
or  boric  acid  may  be  added  to  a  tumbler  of  water  and  used  to  rinse 
the  mouth. 

By  sipping  fluids,  thirst  is  more  relieved  than  if  they  are  quickly 
drunk.  There  is  more  satisfaction  in  being  allowed  to  drain  a  small 
glass  than  in  merely  taking  a  few  mouthfuls  from  a  large  tum- 
blerful. 

The  question  of  the  temperature  at  which  milk  or  any  form  of 
beverage  should  be  given  in  fevers  may  safely  be  left,  in  most  cases, 
to  the  liking  of  the  patient.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  (page  jo8)  that 
the  body  temperature  can  be  but  little  if  any  affected  by  that  of  in- 
gested fluids,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  to  give  them 
in  so  agreeable  a  form  that  they  will  not  be  refused.  An  excess  of 
cold  drinks  may  embarrass  digestion  or  cause  stomach  cramps,  and 
should  be  avoided,  but  any  cold  fluid  slowly  sipped  will  do  no  harm. 


Alcohol  as  a  Food  ln  Fevers. 

The  principal  theory  of  the  action  of  alcohol  in  all  fevers  is  that 
it  serves  as  a  food;  it  is  readily  absorbed  and  carried  in  the  blood  to 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  is  believed  that  its  combystion  saves  in 
some  degree  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissues,  as  the  alcohol  burning 
in  a  spirit  lamp  furnishes  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  and  itself  be- 
comes oxidised  to  waste  products,  but  spares  the  carbon  of  the  wick. 
The  latter  is  not  itself  burned  up  or  oxidised  until  the  alcohol  has  been 
exhausted.  Another  theory  of  the  use  of  alcohol  is  that  it  possesses 
a  positive  antipyretic  action  by  which  it  controls  the  body  tempera- 
ture by  restricting  heal  production.  It  is  also  believed  that  alcohol 
in  fevers  acts  upon  the  nervous  system,  strengthening  and  support- 
ing it,  in  this  manner  indirectly  controlling  the  nerve  currents  which 
preside  over  the  activity  of  nutrition,  chemical  change,  and  heat  pro- 
duction. The  subject  is  a  very  broad  one,  and  is  obscured  by  the 
lack  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  chemical 
processes   concerned    in  heat  production,  which  arc  probably  very 
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complex.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  instances  alcohol  may  act  «* 
multaneously  in  all  the  ways  suggested,  having  the  combined  cffca  of 
a  food,  a  nerve  tonic,  and  an  antipyretic.  This  view  ts  ably  advr>« 
cated  by  Diijardin-Beaumetn,  who  gives  an  exhaustive  discussion 
on  the  subject  in  his  work  on  alimentation  in  fevers  (Du  Rc^ginie 
Alimentaire  dans  les  Maladies  F^briles»  page  227). 

Light  white  wines,  diluted  claret,  and  even  beer  are  recommendc<l 
in  fevers  by  some  writers  on  dietetics,  especially  in  those  counirici 
in  which  good  water  is  unobtainable,  or  in  which  for  other  reasons 
wine  drinking  is  in  much  more  common  daily  use  than  it  is  in  Amer- 
ica, where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  In  France 
and  Germany  light  red  wine  is  frequently  allowed  throughout  the 
course  of  mild  fevers,  and  from  five  to  ten  ounces  arc  given  daily. 

The  fever  diet  in  the  Munich  General  Hospital  includes  150  to 
300  grammes  of  light  red  wine  or  white  wine* 

Beer  is  also  much  used  in  Germany  for  fevers,  and  it  rrmt.iiiis 
some  nourishment. 

If  alcohol  is  not  required  for  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the  cir- 
culatory or  nervous  systems  it  is  better  to  withhold  u,  for  in  ccm- 
tinued  fevers  emergencies  may  at  any  time  arise  in  which  it  is  iinpera* 
lively  demanded  to  strengthen  the  failing  powers  or  aid  in  controlling 
the  exhaustion  of  delirium.  Its  influence  will  always  be  more  de- 
cided and  its  action  can  be  much  belter  controlled  if  spirits  have  not 
previously  been  given,  and  when  it  is  needed  for  any  such  reason  it 
is  best  to  prescribe  it  in  the  form  of  brandy  or  whisky. 

In  general,  it  may  be  staled  that  alcohol  is  usually  needed  if  the 
temperature  remains  for  several  days  above  loj**  F.,  and  is  4lw$ 
required  if  it  remains  as  high  as  105^  F.  The  typhoid  condiiinn 
supervening  in  the  course  of  any  fever  always  demands  it — i.  e,  thf 
condition  characterised  by  great  prostration,  low  muttermg  deliriutn* 
subsultus,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  dry  tongue,  etc. 

In  the  convalescence  following  prolonged  fever  the  daily  use  of 
liquors  with  meals,  or  in  the  form  of  toddy  or  punche!i  bciwffn 
meals,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  often  indicated.  This  ts  panico- 
larly  the  case  among  elderly  people  convalescing  from  pneumonia 
and  other  acute  febrile  diseases  or  who  have  been  greatly  weakened 
by  some  prolonged  adynamic  disease.  In  infancy  also,  and  early 
childhood,  the  use  of  alcohol  may  be  demanded  in  the  course  of 
acute  fevers. 

Persons  who  have  been  habitual  though  moderate  (Jnn<<:*  ii'T 
many  years,  or  throughout  their  lives,  when  attacked  with  ..iv  -tvrrt 
acute  or  infectious  disease  possess  less  vitality  and  resistance  iba^ 
those  whose  tissues  have  not  been  constantly  bathed  in  aleahol  To 
withhold  the  long-accustomed  stimulation  in  these  cases  is  often  to 
precipitate  serious  exhaustion,  and  the  problem  of  properly  adapCuK 
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the  quantity  of  alcohol  to  the  patients*  actual  needs  becomes  a  very 
serious  one  to  the  physician,  to  which  he  should  give  careful  and 
thorough  study.  Caution  should  be  given  against  the  continued  use 
of  alcohol  by  patients  in  whom  there  is  danger  of  inducing  the  alco- 
hol habit.  It  not  infrequently  occurs  that  those  who  have  been 
addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  but  who  have  been  temporarily  cured 
of  the  habit,  and  who  have  taken  no  liquor  for  possibly  several 
years,  acquire  some  acute  disease  in  which  there  is  need  of  active 
stimulation.  In  such  cases,  having  in  view  the  possible  recovery  of 
the  patient,  with  a  renewal  of  his  alcoholic  habit,  this  stimulant 
should  be  withheld  as  long  as  possible  while  efforts  are  made  to  sus- 
tain the  enfeebled  heart  power  by  strychnine,  digitalis,  or  diffusible 
cardiac  stimulants,  such  as  ether,  ammonium  carbonate,  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia,  camphor,  etc. 

From  the  above  account  it  appears  that  the  question  of  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  all  febrile  disorders  should  be  considered  from  two  chief 
standpoints,  embracing,  first,  its  value  as  a  food,  with  its  relation 
to  other  foods  and  to  nutrition ;  second,  its  value  as  a  stimulant  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  replaced  or  re-enforced  by  drugs.  The 
continued  use  of  strong  alcohol  always  disorders  digestion,  and  since 
the  stomach  is  weakened  in  fevers,  it  is  more  susceptible  to  such 
influences,  and  this  is  an  additional  argument  for  not  employing  alco- 
hol in  a  routine  method,  but  for  saving  it  for  positive  indications, 
such  as  asthenia.  But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  battle  for  life  must 
be  waged  largely  with  stimulants  as  much  as  one  ounce  an  hour 
(twenty-four  ounces /^r  diem)  of  brandy  or  whisky  must  sometimes 
be  given,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  presence  of  high  fever 
patients  can  often  tolerate  such  dosage  without  the  indications  of 
alcoholic  poisoning  which  in  health  would  promptly  follow  the  use  of 
a  smaller  quantity. 

Diet  in  Convalescence  from  Fevers. 

Convalescents  who  have  long  subsisted  wholly  upon  fluids  must 
be  careful  in  resuming  solid  diet,  for  the  rapidity  of  recuperation  of 
the  digestive  organs  varies  very  much  in  different  persons,  and  taking 
meats  or  other  solid  foods  too  soon  may  cause  rise  in  temperature, 
rapid  heart  action,  and  possibly  visceral  congestion.  The  first  meat 
given,  therefore,  should  be  in  a  finely  subdivided  state,  such  as 
scraped  beef  or  minced  chicken. 

During  convalescence  from  protracted  fevers  the  more  easily  di- 
gested forms  of  starchy  foods  are  found  to  be  very  useful,  especially 
if  there  has  been  much  loss  of  weight.  Sago  and  tapioca  thoroughly 
cooked  and  served  with  cream  are  highly  nutritious,  and  dried  bread 
crumbs  rolled  through  a  fine  sieve  may  be  added  to  thicken  clear 
meat  broths.     Crackers  and  Zwieback  are  useful. 


or 


3/y5  DntT  t^  disease. 

Oth^  :n;fr*trl:«K:ti  which  may  be  added  to  thicken  soups  during 
o^^nva:ev>try^  ar^  panada,  aexnolina,  tapioca,  and  macaroni.  Cus- 
tard p^drlir.sf^,  crx.iccd  fmit,  wine  and  beef  jellies,  blancmange. 
\^^'£tii  C':%*-ard  rr.^7  be  allowed. 

M.S'.,  f.r.e  r.^mi-T,  cr.miicarcfa,  farina,  and   boiled  rice,  with  b«f 

Tht  foi: 0^;'.;^  dietary  will  serve  as  a  general  £^ide  for  itt:t.zz 
"wr. vi>v:^r.:s  from  itntx^  of  ordinary  severity  in  which  ^reri. 
>v'.r.-,  ^:  tre  '^..^.fr.^^j  canal  arc  not  present.  It  is  taken  fr:r  i 
Har.:!v'.ok  of  Ir.valid  Cookin;^: 

-  FIRST  DAY. 

-  ^rx^/j;/.— P'.ach^  eijjj  on  toast.     Cocoa. 
-Z;.':^'/:— M-.k  pi-'/::. 

~  Z/;>^^r  —  ?.iv  -Titeri.     Cream  crackers.      Light  wine  r  iisr- 

-  Zir..'!. — Or.-t  cip  cf  -ot  beef  broth. 

-  .'y^:ur—V.\:£.  :'-i=c.     ^V-e  jelly.     Tea. 

-StCOXD  O.W. 
-^r^j^/j;/— S,f:-o>ik:-d  e;^^.     Milk  punch.     Coffee  v-ni  .^-r 

" Lzf^'i — 0~e  :-p  :f  s^i/ft  c-starcL 

-  Z>;'E':/r  _i:rean-::-:«:erT  5.'j-p.     Sippets  of  toast,     A  knc  :=: 
.ej  pi::  -^-.  *.:r.  ireiiiiL     S-erry  wine  if  desired. 

•  ii//^*^  _.Vi:±r  Mii:.  b-::crcd.     Wine  jelly.     Tea. 

•THIitD  DAY. 
'I-f:h/j::—^iri=:z\tri^gz.     Cream  toast.     Cocoa 
"Z:.-/^ — ' '-r  :-:  ::b::  :b:cken  broth. 

•  Z  ;-'-/-.— L-::ke-   p-izili.     Bread.     Light   wine  if  iissrr-.    - 

"  Lur.:h. — \i.  tz^r.z 

-V/  "— ^-'— '^-  Itt  t^ast.     Baked  sweet  applcf  s=^  znx. 

-F?VRTH  DAY. 

/  .,  2::/2::  — Ar.     rir^e      Oiizieal  (  H.  O.),  with  crean  ;::-    ;:.r- 
Ir    \  ..-L  r^-^-     r.  :   If:      ri^kri  r  ::i:o.     Cocoa. 
■•.'*•:.-; — '''re  ur  ::  h.  :  >;::  ^->:ard. 
/>.   :-_T    •.-     ^^^      V.T    -:jr.>.     A  small   piect  -    r:^-^:-^ 
-vi--::    :i:   r^      F^xri  j-ft^ri.     Coffee. 

•  Z :*--':  — ' Tr  T-T  "!  rh.jKc"  *rr::h.  with  rice. 

•  .l^.rr^'^— I-vi.v      vf-.erf       r^r.cue:     crackers.       Gr<ir*5r     ^^ 
t^'^i.it*-:.      •'•  ir.t  "t.-v.      1  ti- 
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"FIFTH  DAY. 

^^  Breakfast, — An  orange.  Coffee.  Oatmeal,  with  cream  and 
sugar.     Broiled  mutton  chop.     Toast. 

**  Lunch, — One  cup  of  mulled  wine. 

^^  Dinner. — Chicken  soup.  Bread.  Creamed  sweetbreads.  Duch- 
ess potato.     Snow  pudding.     Cocoa, 

^*  Lunch. — ^Siphun  suda,  with  coffee  sirup  and  cream. 

^*  Supper, — Buttered  dry  toast.  Orange  jelly.  Sponge  cake  and 
cream.     Tea.*' 

A  further  discussion  of  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  section 
upon  Convalescence  in  Typhoid  Fever. 

While  brandy  and  whisky  constitute  the  best  form  in  which  to 
g^ve  alcohol  in  the  acute  stage  of  fevers^  in  convalescence  it  is 
often  advisable  to  use  some  other  alcoholic  drink,  and  an  occasional 
change  from  one  variety  to  another  renders  the  patient  somewhat 
less  liable  to  the  danger  of  acquiring  a  permanent  alcoholic  habit. 
For  convalescence,  if  the  patient's  purse  can  afford  it,  champagne^ 
port  wine,  sherry,  Madeira,  or  a  good  claret  or  Burgundy,  may  be 
taken  with  advantage  in  the  class  of  cases  above  mentioned. 


TYPHOID   FEVER, 

Patholog'ical  Physiology. — Careful  nursing  and  diet  regula- 
tion are  the  life-saving  agents  in  typhoid  fever.  In  few  diseases 
does  a  closer  relation  exist  between  right  feeding  and  symptoms. 

In  average  cases  the  fever  lasts  a  month,  no  matter  what  the 
treatment^  whether  by  cold  bathing  or  otherwise,  while  in  some  it 
continues  for  fiv^  or  even  six  weeks.  There  is  then  a  convalescent 
period  of  at  least  two  weeks,  and  often  as  many  months,  during  all 
which  time  constant  care  in  feeding  must  be  exercised.  At  any 
time  durmg  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  the  slightest  departure  from 
the  strict  rules  for  diet  laid  down  by  the  physician  may  determine  a 
fatal  issue,  but  it  is  during  the  period  of  ulceration  that  the  greatest 
ilaoger  is  met. 

The  ulcers  involve  the  Peyer's  patches  and  solitary  follicles  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  but  they  may  extend  into  the  jejunum, 
and  even  into  the  large  intestine.  They  are  deep  and  clean-cut, 
often  including  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscular  layers,  and  some- 
times perforating  through  the  serous  layer.  An  overloaded  intes- 
tine or  a  distended  bowel  may  precipitate  perforation  at  any  rao- 
mcDt.  It  is  therefore  important  to  select  a  diet  which  will  leave  but 
small  residue. 

More  or  less  intestinal  as  well  as  gastric  catarrh  is  often  present, 
interfering  with  both  digestion  and  absorption. 
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The  prolonged  fever  is  itself  a  menace  lo  life  by  the  secoodarf] 
changes  which  it  induces  in  ihe  alimentary  system.     The  digeuifi 
secretions  are  altered    in  quality  and    lessened  tn  quantity,      Uni 
feebled  circulation  retards  or  inhibits  absorption,  and  the  functional^ 
activity  of  the  liver  is  in  abeyance* 

Poisonous  products  suspended  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  its  el«-l 
vated  temperature,  interfere  with  the  normal  rate  of  metaboOfBl 
through  the  body,  and  finally  the  excretory  organs  are  overwork^j 

Dietetic  Treatmekt. 

There  arc  two  chief  factors  which  should  safluence  the  sclectioal 
of  a  proper  diet  for  typhoid  fever.  These  arc:  i.  The  suppoj^ed 
danger  of  mechanically  irritating  the  ulcerating  surfaces  in  the, 
intestine  and  the  danger  of  overloading  an  intestine  and  stomaciil 
whose  digestive  functions  are  impaired  by  fever  i.  The  rdationi 
of  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the  food  to  the  increased  tissue  chan^ 
that  causes  or  accompanies  the  excessive  production  of  heat.  If  ibcj 
proper  fuel  can  be  furnished  as  food,  the  tissues  arc  spared  too  gfca? 
self-consumption  in  producing  heat. 

Milk  Diet.— In  regard  to  the  first  factor  the  danger  of  mechan- 
ical irritation  of  the  intestinal  wall  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  h 
prescribing  a  milk  diet  for  typhoid  fever  in  order  to  lessen  this 
danger  many  overlook  the  fact  that  undiluted  millt»  on  entering  ihf 
stomach,  becomes  almost  solid*  and  large  Urm  milk  curds  are  Ultely 
lo  prove  quite  as  irritating  to  the  ulcerating  surfaces,  or  even  more 
so,  than  are  starchy  foods. 

When  patients  are  fond  of  milk  and  digest  and  absorb  rttbor* 
oughly,  there  is  no  better  diet  for  lypboid  fever,  and  it  answers 
every  requirement  of  a  fever  food.  It  contains  all  the  cssenti*! 
elements  of  nutrition,  is  easily  digested,  furntshes  0utd  to  the  tis^ 
sues,  is  a  good  diuretic,  and,  if  properly  administered,  in  many  ca$ei 
it  is  soothing  to  the  stomach  when  a  mild  degree  of  gastric  catirtt" 
exists. 

Those  who  dislike  milk  at  6rsi  may  later  grow  accustomed  to  it 
and  take  it  contentedly  for  a  month  or  even  six  weeks. 

Due  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  an  exclusive  ffii^^ 
diet  need  not  and  should  not  be  prescribed  in  rotstine  for  all  easel 
VViihui  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  writers  have  advoc»tt<l» 
departure  from  the  strict  milk  diet  whicb  had  come  to  be  themle 
Cor  typhoid  fever, and  it  is  found  beneficial  to  enlarge  the  dietary^* 
tome  p^fttients  considerably.  It  is  mucJi  easier  to  put  all  hn^pi^^ 
CAnes  of  typhoid  fever  on  a  routine  mltk  diet,  btit  tt  is  often  betted 
to  devote  a  little  study  to  securing  suitable  irariatiao  in  the  fo*»d 

111  typhoid  fever  every  effort  should  be  vade  to  maintain  goO" 
utomach  digestion.     If  all  food  is  tboroosblj  dfitotegratcd  befort  ^t 
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enters  the  intestine  there  need  be  little  fear  of  a  mechanical  irrita- 
tion of  the  ulcerating  surfaces.  Far  more  danger  may  occur 
through  malnutrition  of  the  intestinal  wall,  which  prevents  absorp- 
tion of  nutriment.  An  accumulation  of  undigested  food  in  the 
intestine  is  therefore  highly  undesirable,  and  the  stools  should  be 
periodically  examined  to  see  that  undigested  milk  curds  do  not 
appear  in  them. 

Milk  for  some  persons  in  health  is  really  a  poison.  They  com- 
pletely fail  to  digest  it.  It  causes  constipation  with  clay*coloured  or 
white  stools,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  products  of  malfermentation, 
ptomaines,  and  gases.  They  digest  it  even  less  when  they  acquire 
a  prolonged  fever  Others,  with  whom  the  milk  agrees,  become 
very  tired  of  it  after  taking  it  exclusively  for  several  weeks  at  a 
time. 

I  have  several  times  seen  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  symptoms 
which  resembled  scurvy,  with  swollen  and  bleeding  gums  and  great 
emaciation,  occurring  in  patients  who  had  been  fed  too  long  upon 
an  exclusive  milk  diet  which  they  failed  to  assimilate. 

Quantity  of  Milk  required. — If  milk  is  the  only  food,  enough 
should  be  given,  and  the  problem  of  what  constitutes  enough  must 
be  solved  in  each  case  separately.  Much  harm  is  done  by  overfeed- 
ing, which  induces  indigestion  and  restlessness,  increases  the  pulse 
rate,  and  aggravates  the  abdominal  symptoms — such  as  tympanites, 
diarrhoea  or  constipation,  haemorrhage,  and  abdominal  pain.  Inges- 
tion is  very  different  from  digestion. 

There  are  many  writers  upon  dietetics  who  give  a  special  cau- 
tion against  the  practice  of  overfeeding  in  cases  of  enteric  fever  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  more  or  less  gastric  catarrh  is  usually  pres- 
ent and  that  it  is  an  undue  tax  upon  the  digestion  of  the  patient  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  large  bulk  of  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  underfeeding  causes  malnutrition,  favours  the 
occurrence  of  complications,  and  prolongs  convalescence. 

For  an  exclusive  milk  diet  the  outside  limits  lie  between  one 
and  three  quarts  per  diem^  depending  somewhat  upon  the  age  and 
size  of  the  individual,  but  more  upon  the  condition  of  his  digestion. 
A  clean  tongue,  a  soft  abdomen,  and  natural  milk  stools,  not  too 
hard  and  without  coagulse  of  casein  or  flakes  of  fat,  indicate  that  the 
milk  is  being  well  digested. 

The  reverse  of  these  symptoms  suggests  that  the  milk  is  supplied 
in  too  large  quantity,  or  that  it  is  not  being  digested,  and  one  or 
more  of  three  things  must  be  done :  {a)  The  quantity  must  be  re- 
duced; (^)  the  mode  of  administration  must  be  changed — i.  e.,  the 
milk  must  be  "  prepared  "  or  "  predigested  " ;  (c)  other  foods  must  be 
substituted,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

(a)  When   milk   appears  to   be  well   digested,  but   the  patient 
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emaciates  rapidly  early  in  the  disease,  he  is  not  getting  nourishment 
enough,  and  the  quantity  must  be  increased  or  other  food  must  be 
added.  As  a  general  rule,  from  one  and  three  fourths  to  two  quarts 
of  milk  per  dum  (or  six  ounces  every  two  hours,  day  and  night), 
however  diluted,  is  sufficient  during  the  height  of  the  fever  to  sas* 
tain  the  patient  properly.  It  is  best  to  give  as  much  as  can  be 
thoroughly  assimilated  according  to  the  symptoms  above  noted. 

Johnston  believes  that  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  milk  given 
every  two  or  three  hours  is  sufficient.  Moore  states  that  very  fev 
patients  digest  over  one  and  a  half  to  two  pints  of  milk,  and  "it is 
scarcely  ever  necessary  to  exceed  the  amount  of  one  quart  of  milk 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,'*  or  three  ounces  of  milk  in  ten  feedings  at 
intervals  of  two  and  a  half  hours.  This  estimate,  for  uncomplicated 
cases  at  least,  is  too  low.  It  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  allow- 
ance to  this  figure  if  severe  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  occurs,  or, 
in  fact,  with  violent  vomiting  to  temporarily  discontinue  the  miik 
entirely,  and  give  only  cracked  ice  or  half -ounce  doses  of  iced  cham- 
pagne, but  patients  kept  too  long  on  as  low  a  diet  as  that  mentiooed 
will  emaciate,  grow  feeble  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  require  exces- 
sive stimulation. 

(^)  The  milk  may  be  given  raw,  boiled,  diluted  with  plain  water, 
barley  water,  lime  water,  Vichy,  Seltzer,  or  Apollinaris,  or  pancreatio- 
ised  according  to  taste  and  need.  Gelatin,  as  well  as  gum  arabic,is 
sometimes  added  to  milk  to  dilute  it  and  prevent  tough  curds  from 
forming.  The  milk  should  never  be  skimmed.  Its  taste  may  be  dis- 
guised by  the  addition  of  a  little  strong  coffee  or  some  of  the  extract 
of  coffee,  or  a  little  caramel  makes  it  agreeable  to  the  taste  where 
patients  have  refused  it  before,  or  it  may  occasionally  be  preferred 
with  a  cup  of  cocoa  in  which  the  milk  predominates.  If  diarrhoea  is 
present,  a  milk  diet  is  especially  useful,  and  the  milk  should  be  boiled. 

When  vomiting  occurs,  it  is  better  to  use  peptonised  or  pancre- 
atinised  milk  than  soda  or  lime  water,  for  the  latter  tend  to  neu- 
tralise the  activity  of  an  already  enfeebled  gastric  juice.  These 
fluids  may  be  given  either  hot  or  cold,  according  to  taste.  If  cold, 
the  nausea  is  sometimes  controlled,  but  digestion  may  be  somewhat 
retarded.  If  the  vomiting  is  very  obstinate,  koumiss,  kefir,  or  mat- 
zoon  may  be  given  for  a  time  with  very  good  result  in  place  of 
milk.  Whey  or  buttermilk  is  also  used  sometimes  for  a  change  for 
a  few  days.  Loomis  recommended  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  the 
latter  per  diem. 

{c)  Substitutes  for  Milk  Diet.— When  milk  is  obviously  dis- 
agreeing and  producing  flatulence,  I  have  often  seen  improvement 
follow  an  entire  change  of  diet  for  a  day  or  two  to  animal  broths. 
Similar  results  are  familiar  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  diarrhoea. 

In  cases  like  those  above  described  in  which,  after  fair  trial,  it  is 
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found  impossible  to  urge  upon  the  patient  the  taking  of  milk,  there 
is  no  objection  to  giving  strained  broths  of  mutton,  chicken,  or  bed 
a  little  clam  broth  for  a  reli^th,  and  light  farinaceous  articles^  such  as 
the  prepared  starchy  foods,  like  Mellin*s  or  Nestl^'s,  barley  water, 
farina,  arrowroot,  and  other  gruels,  custards,  ^ggf^oi^i  or  a  piece  of 
Zwneback  softened  by  soaking  in  milk,  weak  tea,  or  bouillon.  I  have 
recently  used  gruel  made  from  banana  meal,  which  is  palatable,  highly 
nutritious,  and  easily  digested  (see  page  164).  Junket  and  cream 
arc  very  nutruious  and  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Egg  albumen  can 
be  made  very  palatable  by  beating  it  with  a  little  milk  and  sherry. 
In  this  manner  considerable  variety  is  secured  for  the  patient ;  the 
appetite,  and  in  many  cases  the  digestion,  are  improved,  and  by  alter* 
nating  one  or  more  of  these  articles  with  the  milk,  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  nourishment  will  in  the  end  be  taken  and  absorbed 
Lay  ton  estimates  that  typhoid  patients  may  sometimes  lose  half  a 
pound  in  weight  per  dkm,  and  in  that  class  of  cases  in  which  rapid 
emaciation  is  a  most  alarming  feature  of  the  disease  these  various 
adjuncts  to  the  milk  diet  are  especially  useful  Moreover,  patients 
fed  in  this  manner  are  not  apt  to  become  ravenous  during  convales- 
cence. 

It  is  well  expressed  by  Henry  that  "it  is  not  so  much  solid  as  in- 
digestible food  that  should  be  eschewed,  and  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  all  foods  except  such  as  are  predigested  are  solid  in  the 
first  stage  of  digestion/'  A  pint  of  milk  contains  as  much  solid 
material  as  a  mutton  chop. 

The  continued  use  of  beef  tea,  beef  juice,  or  meat  extracts  and 
pcptonoids  undoubtedly  produces  loosening  of  the  bowels,  and  such 
substances  must  be  avoided  when  diarrrhoea  is  present ;  but  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation  this  may  be  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. Veal  and  chicken  broth  are  much  less  apt  to  have  a  laxa- 
tive effect  than  beef  and  mutton  broth,  and  calfVfoot  jelly  is 
allowed  by  some  clinicians.  When  patients  tire  of  the  taste  of  beef 
tea  or  broth  it  may  be  flavoured  with  a  little  celery  salt  or,  if  there 
is  no  diarrhcEa,  with  a  very  little  tomato  juice  or  other  simple  vege- 
table extract. 

Henry  advocates  the  use  of  gelatin  as  an  "albumin  sparer,** 
although  it  should  not  be  given  if  diarrhoja  is  present.  As  much  as  a 
clarel-glass  full  may  be  given  on  alternate  days,  and  it  can  be  in  the 
form  of  simple  blancmange  or  peplonised  milk  jelly,  which  is  made 
'adding  while  hot  gelatin  dissolved  in  a  little  water  to  peptonised 

pancreatinised  milk,  and  flavouring  with  lemon  or  orange  and 
sherry  or  rum.  It  is  eaten  cold.  In  the  stomach  it  is  quite  as  fluid 
as  predigested  milk 

Farinaceous  Gruels. — I  have  alluded  to  the  occasional  advan- 
tage of  giving  farinaceous  gruels,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  many  writ- 
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ers  are  opposed  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they  may  excite  tympany, 
I  believe  them  to  be  at  times  of  great  service.  Stromeyer  feeds  his 
patients  largely  upon  oaten  grits  boiled  for  three  hours  without  sugar. 
Da  Costa  recommends  giving  three  pints  of  milk  and  one  pint  of 
broth  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  midday  allowance  of  some 
gruel,  such  as  arrowroot.  There  is  a  variety  of  enteric  fever  in 
which  without  any  noticeable  complications,  and  even  withoat  a 
very  high  temperature  curve,  emaciation  is  rapid  and  extreme.  In 
such  cases  especially  the  use  of  farinaceous  gruels  is  indicated.  They 
must  not  be  given  too  sweet,  and  a  little  cream  or  lemon  juice  may 
be  added  in  lieu  of  sugar.  It  is  often  advisable  to  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  malt  extract,  or  one  of  the  ^prepared  foods,"  such  as  Mellin's^ 
Horlick's,  Ridge's,  or  malted  milk  may  be  given  in  milk. 

Sleep  and  Food. — In  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever  the  question 
arises  in  regard  to  waking  the  patient  at  night  for  nourishment,  or  to 
take  the  temperature. 

Some  patients  awaken  easily,  are  fed,  and  drop  ofif  to  sleep  again 
almost  immediately.  They  may  be  fed  every  two  hours  day  and 
night.  Others,  if  awakened,  do  not  readily  fall  asleep  again,  and 
lose  half  the  night's  rest  or  more,  and  this  may  considerably  retard 
their  recovery.  It  is  sometimes  best  to  let  them  sleep  for  three,  or 
even  four,  hours  without  being  aroused,  for  the  rest  may  be  of  more 
value  to  them  than  food.  So  much  depends  upon  the  temperature, 
pulse,  and  general  condition  of  each  case  that  no  rigid  rule  should 
be  lormulaievL  bJt  it  is  l)est  never  to  let  four  hours  pass  while  the 
tevor  lasts  with.^ut  giving  food.  If  patients  are  told  that  they  have 
a  little  Iv^nger  interval  than  asnal  in  which  to  rest  undisturbed,  they 
iftill  s.>met:me>  ^o  to  sleep  at  once. 

v^t  course,  ::  they  sleep  during  the  day  there  is  less  need  of  post- 
|v:^::\j:  toevi:::*:  >v  night.  Constant  drowsiness  may  indicate  a  need 
ot  n*,.^re  :\vsi.  1  he  r.urse  should  always  furnish  a  daily  record  of 
the  cvao;  ar.u.-.r.t  o:  milk  or  broths  actually  given  in  twenty-four 
houTN  :r.,i*v:::4:  a.'..^war.oe  for  dilution,  and  this  should  be  compared 
>*:th  t:u'  v;,:ar.t:tv  of  ur:r.e  vc^ided. 

Thirst- -  Vr:rs:  :>  a  prominent  symptom  in  enteric  fever,  and 
vw  :  x^.ito:  >h.  ;.\:  K-  ^ :v*r.  in  abundance  by  the  nurse,  without  wait- 
'•■?:  t.:  fr  .At;-*;  :,^  i>k  :\^r  it.  Water  favours  nutrition  and  the 
*'"-  -'^^  ■  '^  ^*/.^•?  I:  iiarrhjfa  is  absent  it  is  well  to  acidulate 
; 'i'  x»,.:.v  \.  :-  ,;  ::  ^j.  ^-:  ,:*  rh,-srhor:c  or  hydrochloric  acid,  tenor 
':.s-.-  ,  ,  .  X  :/  :--  :,  n  "r -::\;:.  :r  water  flavoured  with  infusion  of 
*  «i  5;.  .^  X-  .X  •:,;-  i  :-..'.-r-e-Sey:cr  has  washed  out  the  stomach 
"■^'^  *  ■'  "^  ■  -> '■.  i'^i  shrwn  that  while  the  temperature  re- 
'V\/^  *"  '^  ^  ^  '•  '  '  '^^  '^---  contained  in  the  gastric  juice, 
-   V  .  X  ,;,  ,  .  ,;:;..^'  r<\-ri^>*  r-ar  prove  scrriceable  by  aiding 

jT  t—^rst. 
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Relief  of  the  latter  symptom  is  sometimes  sought  by  painting  the 
"tongue  with  glycerin^  which  is  used  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the 
surface  and  not  because  of  any  special  virtue  in  the  glycerin  itself, 
which,  in  fact,  is  hygroscopic  and  tends  to  abstract  water  from  the 
mucous  surface  unless  it  is  already  very  much  diluted,  and  it  cannot 
protect  it  sufficiently  from  the  evaporation  which  occurs  in  mouth 
breathing.  The  use  of  cracked  ice  in  excess  aggravates  thirst  rather 
than  relieves  it,  and  it  is  better  to  sip  cool  whaler  at  a  temperature  of 
50**  to  60**  F,  rather  than  ice.  The  juice  of  a  sweet  orange  or  a 
lemon  is  often  very  acceptable,  and  in  the  absence  of  serious  com- 
plications it  can  do  no  harm.  Iced  tea  may  prove  agreeable.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  well  to  restrict  the  use  of  effervescent  drinks  for  the  con- 
trol of  thirst  on  account  of  the  danger  of  increasing  flatulency,  and 
stretching  the  ulcerated  intestinal  wall. 

In  addition  to  the  need  of  water  for  relieving  thirst,  it  is  of  great 
service  as  a  diluent  for  washing  out  the  waste  products  of  the  febrile 
action  from  the  system  through  the  kidneys.  Many  cHnicians,  as 
Henry,  Meigs,  and  Beverley  Robinson,  make  it  a  special  feature  of 
their  treatment  to  give  large  draughts  of  water.  Henry  advises  giv- 
ing each  patient  eighty  ounces  of  water  (including  that  contained  in 
fluid  food)  ^r  diem,  and  Meigs  has  given  as  much  as  one  hundred 
and  thirty  ounces  with  benefit,  including  from  thirty  to  fifty  ounces 
of  free  water  Debove  gives  six  ounces  every  two  hours.  It  should 
not  be  drunk  too  soon  after  the  fluid  food,  but  in  the  intervals,  so  as 
not  to  dilute  the  gastric  juice  too  much.  In  mild  cases  a  little 
coflfee  or  a  cup  of  cocoa  may  be  drunk  in  the  morning. 

Alcohol. — The  question  of  how  far  alcohol  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  food  and  a  **  force  regulator  "  in  typhoid  fever  is  very  important. 
The  employment  of  it  in  excess  as  a  rouHm  treatment  is  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  It  is  seldom  required  at  all  in  the  first  fortnight. 
Later  the  heart  is  enervated  and  its  muscular  tissue  is  enfeebled. 
In  all  complications  which  threaten  life,  such  as  severe  haemorrhage, 
sudden  cardiac  dilatation,  hyperpyrexia  (107**  F,),  pneumonia,  or  un- 
controllable diarrhcea,  alcohol  must  be  given  without  stint.  When 
the  complication  is  passed  the  dosage  should  be  gradually  reduced. 

Patients  above  forty  years  of  age  usually  require  stimulation 
early. 

It  was  formerly  customary  to  prescribe  whisky  in  typhoid  fever 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  ounces  per  diem,  and  in  some 
chronic  alcoholic  patients  large  quantities  of  alcohol  may  be  needed 
to  prevent  collapse.  Sometimes  delirium  will  disappear  when  exces- 
«ve  dosage  of  alcohol  is  discontinued,  and  I  am  inclined  to  prescribe 
^tty  much  less  alcohol  than  formerly,  especially  for  young  and  ro- 
bust patients.  Undoubtedly  there  are  cases  of  greatly  weakened 
circulation  in  which  its  use  must  be  pushed  rapidly,  and  in  which  it 
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quiets  restlessness,    insomnia,  and   delirium  better   than   optym 
other  narcutics^  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  arc  o' 
valuable  cardiac  stimulants.     By  giving  small  doses  of  digitalis  or 
strophanlhus,  or  the  two  in  combination,  by  the  use  of  caffeine,  caj 
phor,  small  doses  of  morphine,  and  other  remedies  in   combinatii 
with  alcohol,  much  less  of  the  latter  will  be  required,  and  there  i 
much  less  danger  of  inducing  the    alcohol    habit     Strong  whtskf 
often  intensifies  the  stomach  catarrh  and  inlerferes  with  the  natural 
absorption  of  food.     One  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  Brand  coJ< 
bath  treatment  is  that  the  patients  do  well  with  so  little  alcohol 
many  of  them  requiring  none  at  all  in  the  intervals  between 
baths. 

The  kind  of  alcoholic  stimulant  prescribed  must  depend  upon  the  _ 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Brandy  and  whisky  possess  the  idiraii«fl 
tage  that  the  dosage  is  more  uniform  and  the  bulk  is  not  great  II 
is  a  matter  of  routine  hospital  practice,  founded  largely  on  ccmioai* 
ical  reasons,  to  give  whisky  or  brandy  as  the  only  form  of  alch»- 
holic  stimulation,  but  in  private  practice,  especially  among  women, 
liquors  may  be  distasteful,  and  equally  good  results  can  be  ob» 
tained  by  ordering  some  good  strong  wine  which  is  more  agrte* 
able  to  the  taste,  such  as  one  of  the  Hungarian  wines,  Malaga*  port^ 
sherry,  claret,  etc.  In  Germany  patients  are  often  allowed  beer, 
but   this  beverage  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  rfll 

drinks,  for  there  is  more  or  less  gastric  catarrh  usually  ,  -  It 
is  not  much  prescribed  in  this  country.  It  serves  better  during  con- 
valescence  than  while  the  fever  is  present.  Brandy  in  milk  ut  sioda 
or  Seltzer  water  is  best  for  diarrhoea,  and  dry  champagne  is  good  if 
there  is  vomiting.  As  the  latter  is  used  in  small  doses — an  ounce  or 
less  at  a  time — it  is  economical  to  place  a  patent  cork  w  *'  -  '  ^t 
in  the  bottle,  so  that  a  little  may  be  drawn  at  a  time  w.  ■  ii 

all  the  effervescence.  In  any  case  in  which  alcohol  is  given  Uic  boi 
guides  for  the  proper  quantity  are  found,  as  in  pneumonia,  in  ti>^ 
breath,  delirium,  tongue,  and  pulse.  If  the  breath  has  no  adour 
of  alcohol  an  hour  or  two  after  the  dose  has  been  taken,  if  <i^'''* 
ium  has  subsided,  if  the  tongue  becomes  more  moist,  and  it>f 
pulse  becomes  more  full  and  slow,  the  alcohol  is  doing  gaod. 

During  convalescence  a  little  alcohol — three  ounces  ii(  wl»*kf 
or  four  or  five  of  Burgundy  a  day,  for  example — may  be  needed  is* 
tonic,  but  should  be  given  only  with  foodw 

Relation  of  Intestinal  Antisepsis  to  Diet. 

It  is  said  that  bacilli  fed  on  beef  juice  produce  ptociaie** 
which  act  more  strongly  upon  the  nervous  system  than  if  tKrvirt 
fed  upon  milk  (Rachford).     The  starches  do  not  make  plom.. 

The  typhoid  germs  certamly  thrive  in  nitrogenous  media,  l'^- 
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not  upon  carbohydrates.  Their  development  in  the  former  is  ac- 
companied by  the  production  of  toxic  material  in  the  intestine, 
which,  on  being  absorbed  into  the  system,  produces  the  symptomatic 
phenomena  of  the  disease.  This  theory,  which  is  of  comparatively 
recent  adoption,  has  emphasised  the  possible  value  of  antiseptic 
treatment  of  the  alimentary  canal.  While  there  are  as  yet  no  reme- 
dies known  to  therapeutics  which  can  be  used  in  sufficient  strength 
in  the  intestine  to  be  completely  antiseptic  or  germicidal  to  the 
typhoid  bacilli,  there  is  another  aspect  of  antisepsis,  or  rather  asep- 
sis, of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  should  not  be  overlooked — that  is, 
the  prevention  of  those  fermentative  changes  which  accompany  in- 
digestion in  any  fever.  In  typhoid  fever  the  importance  of  main- 
taining as  nearly  as  possible  the  normal  digestion  and  absorption  of 
the  food  is  of  special  urgency  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  dis- 
ease. Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  overdistention  of  the  in- 
testine by  flatus  must  have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  ulcerat- 
ing surfaces  by  stretching  them.  At  autopsies  upon  typhoid  patients 
ulcers  are  often  seen  which  might  have  been  easily  torn  by  slight 
distention,  and  the  prognosis  of  typhoid  fever  is  more  grave  when 
extreme  and  obstinate  intestinal  flatulency  appears  early  in  the  dis- 
ease, before  there  has  been  time  for  either  perforation  or  peritonitis. 
One  can  do  much  to  prevent  this  condition  by  bestowing  special  care 
upon  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 

Care  of  the  Mouth. — The  mouth  should  be  washed  very  fre- 
quently at  regular  intervals,  and  always  after  taking  a  glass  of  milk, 
for  nothing  coats  the  tongue  more  than  a  milk  diet,  or  forms  a 
better  field  for  the  development  of  bacteria,  which  are  constantly 
being  carried  down,  to  the  stomach  to  excite  indigestion  and  flatu- 
lency there.  Listerine  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  claret- 
glass  full  makes  a  most  satisfactory  and  cleansing  mouth  wash.  A 
whalebone  bent  in  a  loop  forms  a  good  "tongue  scraper,"  and  cleans 
its  surface  quite  thoroughly.  If  patients  are  too  feeble  to  rinse  the 
mouth,  the  nurse  should  swab  it  out  for  them  with  a  bit  of  cotton. 
Nurses  should  be  made  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  simple 
detail,  for,  if  properly  attended  to,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  patient's 
comfort  and  appetite.  When  this  is  faithfully  done,  one  seldom 
sees  even  in  fatal  cases  a  typical "  typhoid  tongue  " — brown,  dry,  hard, 
fissured,  and  so  stiff  that  it  is  useless  to  the  patient.  Patients  can 
often  learn  to  use  a  tongue  bath  to  advantage — that  is,  to  hold  the 
mouth  full  of  fluid  for  several  minutes  at  a  time,  when  such  mois- 
ture is  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane.  The  proper  care  of  the 
mouth  will  greatly  lessen  the  liability  to  parotiditis  and  catarrh  of 
the  middle  ear. 

The  Stomach. — The  dangers  of  overfeeding  with  milk  have 
already  been  considered  above  (page  399).    Milk  disagrees  with  many 
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patients  sooner  or  later,  and  the  fermentation  processes  of  which 
it  is  capable  produce  large  quantities  of  gas  and  sometimes  elera- 
tion  of  temperature.  Small  doses  of  salicin  or  cerium  oxalate  with 
each  tumbler  of  milk  often  prevent  dyspepsia,  and  the  milk,  if  steril- 
ised, may  be  retained  and  digested  where  vomiting  has  been  ex- 
treme. If  there  is  the  least  indication  of  ordinary  milk  disagreeing, 
it  should  be  at  once  changed  for  some  other  form — ^peptonised,  or 
sterilised,  or  boiled.  With  a  clean  tongue,  and  with  sterilised  milk 
in  the  stomach,  much  may  be  done  to  favour  the  further  digestion  of 
milk  in  the  intestine. 

The  Intestine. — Many  typhoid  patients  are   severely  consti- 
pated by  an  exclusive  milk  diet.     Constipation  favours  abnormal 
fermentation,  and  begets  the  flatulency  which  is  so  injurious.    Such 
cases  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  allowed  to  go  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  without  encouraging  a  movement  with  an  enema.     While  it  is 
not  possible  to  render  the  alimentary  canal  in  any  sense  truly  aseptic 
throughout,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  favour  the  vital  conditions 
of  nutrition  by  preventing  the  opposite  extreme  of  excessive  inges- 
tion of  bacteria  of  various  kinds  and  the  production  of  malfermenu- 
tioji.     This  appears  to  be  at  present  a  more  encouraging  field  for 
germicidal  efforts  than  treatment  directed  against  the  seat  of  war  in 
the  Peyer's  patches.    The  judicious  daily  use  of  rectal  enemata  never 
excites  intestinal  haemorrhage,  but  excessive  constipation  provokes 
meteorism,  stretches  the  thin  ulcerating  surfaces  to  the  point  of 
rupture,  and  tends  to  keep  the  temperature  elevated.    If  relapses  are 
due  to  reinfection  or  to  simple  septic  absorption  through  ulcerating 
intestinal  surfaces,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  the  prevention  of 
accumulation  of  too  much  food  in  the  intestine.     The  recent  good 
results  with  salol  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  have  led  to  its  employ- 
ment in  typhoid  fever  with  much  benefit  to  prevent  meteorism.    It 
should  be  given  in  capsules  of  two  grains  every  three  hours  to  check 
abnormal  fermentation  of  milk. 

Convalescence. — As  the  fever  subsides,  it  becomes  an  impor- 
tant question  how  soon  to  allow  a  return  to  solid  food.  Relapses 
are  very  easily  induced  by  indiscretion  in  this  regard. 

The  patient's  appetite  is  always  a  dangerous  guide  to  follow  in 
this  disease.  After  four  or  five  weeks  of  an  exclusive  milk  or  milk 
and  broth  diet,  when  the  temperature  subsides,  and  often  before  it 
has  become  normal,  he  becomes  ravenous.  Like  a  long-starved  man, 
he  thinks  of  nothing  but  food,  and  demands  something  new  to  eat 
every  day.  A  hospital  ward  containing  a  dozen  convalescing  ty- 
phoid-fever patients  is  difficult  to  manage,  as  a  bread  riot  is  con- 
stantly menaced.  Ill-advised  but  sympathetic  friends  attempt  to 
smuggle  in  all  manner  of  forbidden  fruits,  and  the  patient  just  ar- 
rived at   the  hungry  stage  is  tempted  to  steal  solid  food  from  his 
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more  advanced  neighbour.  I  have  seen  critical  relapses  brought  on 
by  surreptitiously  eating  ginger  snaps,  or  a  few  grapes,  or  a  raw 
apple,  and  in  one  instance  a  young  girl  who  had  cried  in  vain  for 
[llid  food  ate  all  the  flowers  which  some  member  of  ihe  *'  Flower 
ifission  "  had  kindly  placed  by  her  pillow  !  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  escaped  a  relapse. 

Some  authors  advocate  always  postponing  the  return  to  solid 
food,  especially  butcher*s  meat,  for  two  weeks  after  the  temperature 
has  reached  and  remained  at  the  normal  for  a  day  or  two.  Fagge 
says:  **  No  solid  food  should  be  given  for  a  fortnight  after  fever 
and  diarrhcea  have  ceased,'*  and  no  doubt  in  very  feeble  and  anx^mic 
patients  and  those  who  have  suffered  from  haemorrhage  one  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  withholding  solids  for  ten  days  at  least  after  the  tem- 
perature has  fallen  to  below  100°  F.  But  ni  the  milder  cases  it  is 
undoubtedly  both  safe  and  wise  to  allow  a  more  strengthening  diet 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  it  will  greatly  prolong  convalescence  to 
forbid  it,  Peabody  advocates  giving  carefully  prepared  scraped 
beef  tW'O  or  three  days  after  subsidence  of  the  temperature.  Osier 
IS  opposed  to  giving  meat  in  any  form  early,  for  he  finds  it  apt 
to  disagree  or  excite  a  **  febris  carnis,"  Additional  light  farinaceous 
diet^ — tapioca,  rice,  vermicelli,  cream  toast,  a  cracker  soaked  in 
creatiif  etc. — may  next  be  given  with  impunity  in  cases  which  have 
run  a  mild  course.  Meat  broths  may  be  thickened  with  rice,  sago, 
or  vermicelli.  In  a  day  or  two  more  the  soft  part  of  oysters  or  a 
chop  are  permissible.  In  cases  which  have  presented  no  serious 
complications,  if  there  is  good  stomach  digestion  there  is  no  need 
of  prolonging  a  fluid  diet  for  fear  of  intestinal  injury. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  foods  suitable  for  the  different  days  of 
convalescence,  commencing  a  day  or  two  after  disappearance  of  all 
fever.  Milk  should  still  be  given  until  gradually  wholly  replaced  by 
solid  food. 

First  Day. — Chicken  broth  thickened  with  thoroughly  boiled  rice. 
Milk  toast  or  cream  loast.     Once  only  during  the  day. 

Stcand  Day. — Junket,  mutton  broth,  and  bread  crumbs.  Milk 
toast.     A  piece  of  lender  steak  may  be  chewed  but  not  swallowed. 

Third  Day. — A  small  scraped-beef  sandwich  at  noon.  A  soft- 
cooked  t^'^  or  baked  custard  for  supper. 

Fourth  Z>#j/.— The  soft  part  of  three  or  four  oysters.  Meat  broth 
thickened  with  a  beaten  ^%%.  Cream  toast.  Rice  pudding  or  blanc- 
mange and  whipped  cream,  or  Bavarian  cream. 

Fijth  Day. — Scraped-beef  sandwich.  A  tender  sweetbread.  Bread 
and  milk.     A  poached  ^%%.     CalfVfoot  jelly. 

Si^th  Day. — Mush  and  milk,  scrambled  eggs,  chicken  jelly.  Bread 
and  butter. 

Sevtnth  Day. — A  small  piece  of  tenderloin  steak  or  a  little  breast 
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of  broiled  chicken.     Bread  and  butier.     Boiled  rice.     Wine  jellf^ 
Sponge  cake  and  whipped  cream. 

Eighth  Day. — A  slice  of   tender  rare  roast  beef,  a   ihorougKV 
baked  mealy  potato  served  with  butler  or  mashed  with  cream.     Other 
foods  as  before. 

Ninth  Day. — A  little  broiled  fresh  fish  for  breakfast.     Beefsteal 
at  dinner.     Rice,  macaroni,  eggs.     Sago,  rice,  or  milk  pudding. 
baked  apple* 

Tenth  i>ar^Mush  and  milk.     A  squab  or  breast  of  partridge 
roast  chicken.     Other  foods  as  before. 

For  the  next  four  or  five  days  the  patient  may  select  articles  (i 
the  menu  of  the  previous  days,  so  that  three  good  meals  a  day 
taken,  besides  three  or  four  glasses  of  milk  between  meals. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  give  a  little  alcoholic  stimulant,  espe€iall| 
if  there  is  much  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  putse  betweeii 
lying  and  sitting  or  standing,  or  if  the  pulse  rate  is  rcry  slow,  say^ 
56,  as  it  sometimes  is.  A  glass  of  sherry  or  of  good  souod  Biir< 
gundy  or  a  tumbler  of  ale  may  be  drunk,  but  with  meats  only. 

Von  Ziemssen  s  daily  diet  for  convalescent  lyphuid-fe%'cr  patieatf 
is  as  follows: 

First  Breakfast. — Tea,  biscuit,  one  soft-cooked  ^%^. 

Second  Breakfast. — Three  and  a  half  ounces  (one  hundred  grammei) 
of  finely  minced  raw  ham  with  wheat-bread  crumbs. 

Noon. — Five  and  a  quarter  ounces  (one  hundred  and  (i fly  grammes) 
of  pigeon,  young  chicken,  or  partridge  finely  minced  in  soup.  A  few 
days  later  a  mashed  potato  is  added.  Wine  or  beer  i%  permittei 
with  tea  biscuit  or  plain  cakes. 

Supper. — Mush  and  milk,  two  soft-cooked  eggs,  and  raw  ham. 
In  a  few  days  soup,  beefsteak,  mutton,  cooked  fruits,  and  beer  t^f 
be  given. 

Rules  for  Feeding  in  Atypical  Cases.— If  at  any  time  dannj 
convalescence  after  several  days  of  a  normal  temperature  it  be|tn* 
to  rise  above  100**  or  100.5*^  F,  it  is  safest  to  return  at  once  lo  fttid 
diet.     If  the  temperature  falls  again  in  a  day  or  two,  ^^ 

diet  may  be  resumed.  A  sudden  rise  to  103"^  F.,  or  even  f,  -^^^* 
ing  but  a  day  or  two,  maybe  caused  only  by  constipation,  aod  it  ti»^* 
to  be  considered  as  a  genuine  relapse,  but  until  the  cause  is  ascef* 
tained  the  above  precaution  must  be  observed. 

There  is  a  class  of  patients  in  whom  the  thermomctric  rcoort  ** 
likely  to  fail  as  a  guide. for  feeding  unless  it  is  correctly  totcrprcl^ 
After  a  protracted  fever  lasting  four  or  five  weeks  the  tcmprritift 
falls  to  about  too"  F,  and  fluctuates  daily  up  lo  100.5'^  or  101*5' f- 
without  reaching  the  normal,  or  it  may  become  subnormal  and  t^' 
tuate  between  97,5**  or  98®  F.  in  the  morning,  and  loi**  F,  in  ^ 
afternoon.     These  patients,  in  the  absence  of  any  sequelae  to  accoo*^^ 
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for  the  temperature  elevation,  have  a  **  starvation  fever,"  and  they 
arc  usually  considerably  emaciated.  It  is  necessary  to  give  them 
solid  food  cautiously  to  bring  the  temperature  to  normal  Some- 
times even  then  the  fever  lasts  until  they  are  allowed  to  sit  up. 

In  estimatmg  the  proper  time  for  giving  solid  food,  regard  must 
always  be  paid  to  the  general  severity  of  the  disease. 

Complications,  such  as  an  abscess  or  f  urunculosis,  may  protract  the 
fever,  although  the  intestinal  ulcers  are  completely  healed,  and  such 
r'^tients  should  have  solid  food  in  spite  of  a  slight  elevation  of  tern* 
perature.  Very  mild  cases,  in  which  the  fever  curve  subsides  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  are  deceptive  in  that  they  are  apt  to  relapse,  and 
their  fluid  diet  should  be  prolonged.  Patients  who  have  been  very 
ill  with  repeated  haemorrhage  or  hyperpyrexia  should  be  fed  with 
the  greatest  caution  during  convalescence. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  of  normal  temperature,  if  the  bowels  are 
moving  regularly  and  if  there  is  no  diarrhoea,  the  patient  may  usually 
be  allowed  to  select  his  own  menu,  although  he  must  be  warned  to 
avoid  for  a  long  time  eating  food  likely  to  leave  much  insoluble 
residue,  such  as  raw  vegetables,  raw  apples,  soft-shell  crabs,  berries, 
green  corn,  old  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  tough  meats,  dried  fruits,  etc. 
He  must  be  instructed  also  not  to  excite  diarrhoea  by  eating  too 
much  fresh  fruit.  With  any  attack  of  indigestion  he  must  return  fur 
a  few  days  to  a  very  simple  diet.  I  have  seen  a  second  distinct  re- 
lapse occur  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the  first,  but  such  cases  are 
fortunately  quite  exceptional. 

TvpHOM)  Fever  in  Children. 

Typhoid  fever  in  young  children  is  rare.  When  it  occurs  in  in- 
fants between  two  and  five  years  of  age  they  must  be  fed,  if  possible, 
exclusively  upon  milk  in  some  form,  predigested  if  necessary,  but  in 
each  case  sterilised  or  Pasteurised.  Children  usually  lake  koumiss 
well  and  thrive  upon  it. 

If  milk  is  refused,  and  emaciation  threatens  in  consequence,  some 
concession  should  be  made  in  the  rigour  of  the  diet,  but  of  course  no 
salid  food  can  be  allowed.  Beef  juice,  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken 
broths  (not  thickened),  and  beaten  tgg  albumen  sweetened  and 
flavoured  with  a  few  drops  of  sherry,  may  be  substituted  for  milk  or 
atlernated  with  it.  Children  take  junket  extremely  well.  When 
stimulants  are  required,  from  ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy 
or  whisky,  well  diluted,  should  be  given. 

If  they  refuse  this,  a  little  Tokay,  champagne  or  wine  whey 
may  be  tried.  As  a  rule  they  need  no  alcohol  unless  they  arc  very 
feeble,  or  if  complications  arise.  The  nurse  must  offer  water  freely. 
Barley  water  with  a  little  lemon  juice  is  useful  to  relieve  thirst. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  temperature  curve  of  cnicnc 
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fever  in  children  is  often  very  irregular,  and  a  fall  to  near  the  nor- 
mal must  not  be  regarded  as  justifying  an  allowance  of  solid  food  at 
once,  and  no  matter  how  clamorous  the  child  may  be  for  it,  exactij 
the  same  rigid  rules  must  be  enforced  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time  during  convalescence. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

In  general  the  dietetic  treatment  of  typhus  fever  should  be  the 
same  as  that  of  typhoid  fever,  but  as  intestinal  ulceration  is  absent 
in  the  former,  the  extreme  care  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  less  im- 
perative. The  fever  is  high  and  the  patient  is  usually  delirioas, 
hence  an  exclusive  milk  diet  is  best  during  the  height  of  the  fever* 
provided  it  is  well  digested.  The  duration  of  this  fever  is  much 
shorter  than  that  of  typhoid  fever,  and  some  of  the  objections  to  a 
milk  diet  are  therefore  less  apt  to  arise.  From  four  to  six  ounces  of 
milk  may  be  given  every  two  hours. 

If  the  milk  is  not  well  assimilated  it  may  be  alternated  with  or 
supplemented  by  broths,  custard,  raw  eggs,  farinaceous  gruels,  etc. 

Abundant  water  should  be  offered,  and  the  prominent  tendency 
to  ataxic  symptoms  and  stupor  may  be  counteracted  by  strong  black 
coffee,  alcohol,  etc. 

Convalescence. — During  convalescence  the  precautions  ob- 
served in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  are  not .  necessary,  and 
patients  may  return  much  sooner  to  a  solid  diet;  but  some  alcoholic 
stimulant,  such  as  ale  or  porter,  will  be  needed  with  the  meals.  The 
directions  given  in  the  section  on  Diet  in  Fever  in  General  (page  387) 
may  be  observed  ;  for,  although  any  severe  fever  may  leave  the  di- 
gestive organs  somewhat  enfeebled,  there  is  no  unusual  danger  of 
this  kind  in  typhus  fever,  and  relapses  are  not  occasioned  by  dietetic 
errors. 

SMALLPOX. 

The  invasion  of  smallpox  is  usually  abrupt,  and  the  tempera- 
ture'may  reach  104°  F.  on  the  first  day.  There  are  anorexia,  thirst, 
vomiting,  and  prostration,  in  addition  to  other  symptoms.  The 
fever  continues  for  three  days,  or  until  the  eruption  has  fully  devel- 
oped, after  which  it  subsides.  During  the  febrile  stage  a  light  fluid 
diet  should  be  given,  such  as  is  recommended  for  fever  in  general- 
milk,  broth,  gruel,  etc.  (page  387).  The  thirst  is  usually  consider- 
ably  relieved  by  taking  cool  liquids  in  abundance,  such  as  water, 
iced  lemonade,  Seltzer  water,  etc.  If  there  is  much  eruption  in  the 
throat,  there  may  be  considerable  dysphagia.  Cracked  ice  or  cocaine 
should  be  employed  to  relieve  it. 

During  the  suppurative  stage  of  the  eruption  the  patient  requires 
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an  abundant  supporting  diet,  and  as  much  milk,  eggs,  whisky,  and 
stimulating  meat  broths  should  be  prescribed  as  can  be  digested. 
The  patient  should  be  fed  at  least  once  every  two  hours,  and  must  be 
awakened  three  or  four  times  at  night  for  food.  Vomiting  is  not  to 
be  dreaded  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  The  combined  eifect  of 
the  irritation  of  so  large  a  cutaneous  eruption  and  of  the  secretion 
of  so  much  pus  from  the  pustules,  which  may  amount  to  many 
ounces,  is  exhausting  to  the  last  degree,  and  earnest  effort  must  be 
made  to  counteract  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  all  conlluent  cases. 
A  dozen  eggs,  three  quarts  of  milk,  and  ten  or  twelve  or  more  ounces 
of  whisky  or  brandy,  is  not  too  much  to  order  for  an  adult.  These 
materials  may  be  given  alone  or  in  combination,  as  eggnog,  mtlk 
punch,  etc.  If  the  stomach  rebels  against  so  much  food,  the  rectum 
must  be  utilised  for  part  of  the  work. 

This  supporting  treatment  should  in  all  severe  cases  be  com- 
menced early,  even  in  the  vesicular  stage  of  extensive  eruption, 
without  waiting  for  signs  of  exhaustion  which,  are  otherwise  certain 
to  follow.  If  strong  liquor  is  not  tolerated,  champagne  or  other 
wine  must  be  substituted. 

Convalescence  occupies  from  one  to  four  weeks,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  attack.  The  diet  should  be  slowly  increased,  and 
should  comprise  abundant  animal  food,  meat,  milk,  and  eggs,  and 
alcoholic  stimulants,  such  as  ale,  porter,  or  Burgundy. 

SCARLET  FEVER. 

In  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  the  temperature  subsides  in  a  few 
days,  and  after  that  time,  during  the  period  of  desquamation,  special 
care  m  the  diet  is  unnecessary  unless  nephritis  is  present.  While 
the  fever  lasts  the  diet  should  be  of  tluid  character,  and  milk, 
koumiss,  soups,  broths,  and  farinaceous  gruels  of  arrowroot,  farina, 
etc,  arc  to  be  given.  In  all  cases  there  is  liability  to  renal  irritation, 
and  desquamative  nephritis  may  occur  ;  and  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
scarlatinal  poison  and  waste  products  of  the  fever  from  the  system 
as  rapidly  as  may  be,  it  is  advisable  that  the  patient  take  as  little 
nitrogenous  food  as  possible,  except  milk,  and  drink  large  quantities 
of  fluid.  Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  thirst  are  prominent  symptoms, 
and  there  is  often  difficulty  in  swallowing,  owing  to  the  inflamed 
condition  of  the  throat.  Water,  effervescing  waters  (Seltzer,  Apol- 
Itnaris),  barley  water,  orange  juice  in  Vichy,  and  sour  lemonade  may 
be  drunk  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  mild  cases  a  little  plain  vanilla  ice  cream  is  much  enjoyed  by 
children.  It  is  nutritious,  cooling,  and  grateful  to  the  parched 
throat, 

U  the  fever  is  high,  four  or  five  ounces  of  fluids  must  be  given 
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every  hour.  In  severe  cases  there  is  gastric  derangement,  and  tkc 
diet  must  be  restricted  to  milk  in  some  form,  as  koumiss  or  pepto- 
nised  milk.  If  nephritis  is  present,  the  milk  diet  should  be  continued^ 
and  all  other  nitrogenous  food  must  be  withheld  (see  Albuminuria). 
Jaccoud  maintains  that  scarlatinal  nephritis  can  be  usually  averted 
by  keeping  the  child  upon  a  strict  milk  diet  from  the  coanneooe* 
ment  and  continuing  it  for  several  weeks. 

Convalescent  children  who  have  had  very  mild  attacks  are  often 
hungry,  but  it  is  best  to  control  their  diet  carefully  for  t«ro  or  tlwce 
weeks,  even  if  albuminuria  is  not  detected.  They  may  be  given  at 
first  such  articles  as  junket,  nee  pudding,  crackers,  farma,  crprn- 
starch  or  sago  with  cream,  milk  toast,  cream  toast,  baked  custard, 
blancmange,  wine  and  beef  jelly,  mush,  baked  apples,  slewed  prune^^ 
oranges.  The  resumption  of  animal  fare  should  be  very  gradual  in 
all  caseSf  and  fish,  oysters,  chicken^  or  eggs  should  be  given  before 
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The  diet  in  ordinary  cases  of  measles  does  not  require  special 
care  beyond  that  described  under  the  section  on  Diet  in  Fevefio 
General.  The  appetite  is  usually  wanting  in  the  prodromal  and 
eruptive  stages,  and  milk  with  farinaceous  gruels  answexi  ercry 
requirement,  Thirst  is  prominent,  and  cool  water  or  lemonade uur 
be  offered,  or  orange  juice  or  unfermented  grape  juice  in  VicJij. 
Alcoholic  stimulation  is  only  needed  if  the  patient  is  very  feebly  of 
if  severe  complications  arise.  The  resumption  of  a  solid  diet  flWit 
be  gradual,  but  it  may  begin  as  soon  as  the  fevrr  ^ml  ral^rrfcil 
•ym ptotns  disappear. 

When  nursing  or  hand-fed  infants  have  measlcji  th'  ^"^ 

fed  si>mcwhat  oftencr  than   usual,  and  must  be  given  ^^ 

each  feeding.  A  child  of  eight  or  ten  months  of  age  should  t»ft^ 
on  diluted  milk  like  one  two  or  three  months  younger  In  thiA 
manner  any  existing  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  less  likely  to  ew** 
iier(ou«  indigestion  and  vomiting.  It  is  particularly  nece<*arT  ^^ 
give  water,  and  half  an  ounce  should  be  offered  at  least  cTenrti|^ 
hoarii,  or  oftener,  while  the  infant  is  awake. 

H  there  is  much  gastric  irritation  or  catarrh,  it  ma 
to  iutipend  milk  feeding  for  a  day  or  two  and  substituu 
or  beef  or  mutton  broth. 


MUMPS. 

For  mumps  no  special  diet  is  regarded  beyond  the  necewHT* 
giving  fluids  or  soft  food  while  the  swelling  of  the  parotid  gUn'^ 
and  fever  last.     The  suggestions  for  the  dietetic  treatment  uftoO' 
•illitis  apply  to  this  disease.     Anaemia  is  apt  lo  be  extreme  doriof 
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convalescence,  and  meats  should  therefore  be  plentifully  supplied. 
Cod-liver  oil  is  very  appropriate  in  protracted  convalescence. 


WHOOPING  COUGH. 

In  whooping  cough  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  so  severe  as 
to  give  rise  to  vomiling»  and  in  bad  cases  they  are  excited  by  taking 
food  which  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  become  assimilated, 
and  nutrition  may  suffer  very  seriously  in  consequence,  adding  to 
the  general  exhaustion  which  accompanies  the  disease.  All  food 
must  be  made  easily  assimilable.  It  is  best  to  give  food  regularly 
£ti  moderate  quantity  at  each  time,  and  it  should  be  predigesied 
if  necessary.  Pancreatinised  milk,  koumiss,  the  prepared  amyla- 
ceous foods,  cream  toast,  eggs,  junket,  chicken  broth,  malted  farina- 
ceous foods,  custard,  milk  puddings,  gruels  thickened  with  meat 
extracts,  and  stimulants  in  the  form  of  egg  albumen  in  sherry,  egg- 
nog,  or  milk  punch,  are  recommended  for  patients  who  vomit  solid 
food. 

The  worst  cases  require  nutrient  enemata,  as  exhaustion  becomes 
critical 

INFLUENZA, 

Symptoms* — Influenza  is  an  acute  and  moderately  infectious 
fever  of  microbic  origin  which  is  recognised  by  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  air  passages,  and  by 
symptoms  referable  to  the  nerve  centres.  In  many  cases  the  symp- 
toms are  mild  and  of  short  duration,  and  no  special  dietetic  treat- 
ment js  required  beyond  that  common  to  febricula,  but  a  large 
number  of  cases  are  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  serious  complica- 
tions or  they  present  sequelae.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  air  passages  are  the  principal  seat  of  the 
inflammation,  but  in  others  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membranes 
arc  similarly  attacked,  giving  rise  to  pronounced  digestive  dis- 
orders, nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  llie  fever,  commonly  of 
moderate  severity  (loj*^  to  103.5'*  ^■)*  persists  for  three  or  four  days 
or  a  week.  There  is  usually  great  depression  of  spirits,  with  ex- 
treme malaise,  muscular  pains,  enfeebled  circulation,  and  almost  total 
loss  of  appetite.  As  an  adjunct  to  other  treatment,  absolute  rest 
in  bed  is  imperative  in  all  severe  cases,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  uniform  temperature  and  of  protecting  the  body  from 
draughts,  but  to  guard  against  syncope  from  debilitated  heart  action. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — While  the  fever  lasts,  the  stomach  is 
usually  irritable,  and  the  diet  must  be  tluid  and  restricted.  Food 
should  be  given  in  very  small  quantities^  according  to  the  rules 
applicable  in  cases  of  extreme  debility. 
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In  severe  cases  it  is  necessary  to  prescribe  an  exclusive  milk 
diet  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  two  and  a  half  quarts 
should  be  drunk  if  possible.  Later  the  patient  may  be  given 
nourishing  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken  broths,  with  beaten  eggs  added, 
milk  toast,  custards,  eggnog,  and  milk  punch.  As  soon  as  solid  food 
can  be  eaten,  scraped-beef  sandwiches,  oysters,  tender  breast  of 
chicken,  eggs  poached  or  scrambled,  and  light  farinaceous  articles 
with  which  cream  are  appropriate. 

As  a  stimulant,  champagne  is  particularly  serviceable  in  relieving 
both  the  physical  and  mental  depression  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
nearly  all  phases  of  this  disease. 

Convalescence  is  frequently  prolonged,  and  debility,  muscular 
weakness,  irritability  of  the  heart,  and  enfeeblement  of  digestion 
are  often  present  to  a  degree  which  appears  wholly  disproportionate 
to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  febrile  attack.  The  diet  must 
therefore  still  be  carefully  supervised,  while  every  exertion  of  either 
body  or  mind  must  be  prohibited.  The  food  should  be  of  a  highly 
nutritious  character  and  served  in  an  appetising  and  palatable 
manner,  and  as  abundant  as  the  condition  of  the  stomach  will 
allow  (see  Convalescence  from  Typhoid  Fever,  page  406). 

Patients  with  whom  milk  usually  agrees  do  well  to  take  it  in 
quantities  amounting  to  a  quart  a  day,  in  addition  to  abundant 
solid  nitrogenous  food,  roast  beef,  beefsteak,  chicken,  eggs,  etc. 

.\lkaline  waters  should  be  drunk.  If  the  appetite  flags  and 
return  of  strength  is  delayed,  tonics  and  possibly  change  of  air 
may  be  required. 

When  convalescence  is  protracted  it  is  advisable  to  continue 
alcoholic  stimulation,  and  milk  punches,  plain  whisky  and  water,  or 
a  glass  of  sound  Burgundy  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
as  a  tonic,  with  the  meals.  Malt  liquors  may  also  be  indicated  in 
some  cases. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Symptoms. — Diphtheria  is  an  acute,  infectious,  and  inoculable 
disease  characterised  by  croupous  inflammation  of  mucous  mem- 
branes which  particiilarly  affect  the  pharynx  and  upper  air  passages. 
Clinically  the  disease  presents  fever  of  an  irregular  type,  with  great 
debility,  and  frequently  albuminuria.  Anaemia  and  rapid  loss  of 
tlesh  aiul  streno^th  are  characteristic.  The  mortality  is  high,  espe- 
eially  aniv^nij  children,  whom  the  disease  chiefly  attacks,  and 
death  may  result  from  toxxmia,  sudden  heart  failure,  obstruction 
to  t!io  entra:ue  of  air  caused  by  accumulation  of  the  diphtheritic 
menibiane,  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  down  the  air  passages, 
or  exhaustion  from  inability  to  swallow  food.  Recovery  is  uniformlr 
^^^^vv.,\iul  may  be  still  further  retarded  by  paralysis  or  other  sequel*. 
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Owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  throat  is  involved,  with  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  to  the  general  weakness  and 
prostration,  there  are  few  <jiseases  in  which  greater  care  in  regard  to 
dietetic  treatment  becomes  imperative.  There  is  anorexia,  and  the 
sense  of  taste  is  lost;  nausea  is  frequently  present  as  well  as  consti- 
pation. The  cervical  lymphatic  glands  are  more  or  less  swollen  and 
give  rise  to  pain  or  soreness  on  opening  the  mouth.  Albumin  may 
appear  in  the  urine  as  early  as  the  second  day. 

Dietetic  Treatment.—**  Alimentation  occupies  the  first  place 
in  the  general  treatment  **  (Trousseau).  Throughout  the  active 
stage  of  the  disease  while  the  fever  lasts,  there  is  difRculty  in  swal- 
lowing. All  food  must  be  given  in  fluid  form,  of  which  milk  is  the 
best^  or  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  semisolid  material  is  more  easily 
swallowed,  the  food  must  be  thickened  with  cream,  gelatin^  eggs, 
or  farinaceous  articles  ;  or  beef  meal,  Mellin's  food,  malted  milk, 
etc.,  may  be  added  for  this  purpose  to  other  foods.  The  diet  should 
consist  chiefly  of  nutritious  beef  or  chicken  broth  and  beef  tea, 
egg  albumen^  eggnog,  milk,  and  milk  punch.  Plain  vanilla  ice 
cream  is  nutritious,  and  if  not  too  sweet  it  is  well  borne,  and 
is  frequently  very  grateful  to  the  inflamed  throat.  Simple  fari- 
naceous foods,  such  as  arrowroot,  thoroughly  cooked  rice,  soft 
cream  toast^  and  gruels,  may  be  taken.  Continued  disgust  for 
food  is  a  very  bad  prognostic  sign,  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
10  counteract  it  by  offering  variety.  When  the  child  is  unable  to 
swallow  on  account  of  pain  or  accumulation  of  membrane  in  the 
throat,  forced  feeding  with  a  nasal  or  stomach  tube  may  be  better 
than  reliance  upon  nutrient  enemata. 

Alcoholic  stimulation  is  usually  required  early  in  the  disease,  and 
it  should  be  given  without  stint  if  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  heart 
failure  seems  imminent.  A  child  of  three  or  four  years  should 
have  as  much  as  two  or  three  ounces  of  brandy  or  whisky  a  day, 
and  in  bad  cases  even  ten  ounces  or  more  can  be  given.  It  may 
make  the  child  dull  and  stupid,  but  il  is  the  only  way  to  combat 
severe  sepsis.  If  the  liquor,  well  diluted,  disagrees  with  the  stomach, 
it  should  be  administered  by  rectum,  or  claret,  sherry,  or  champagne 
may  be  substituted.  Nourishment  must  be  given  regularly  at  least 
every  two  hours  by  day  and  every  three  hours  by  nighty  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time. 

The  digestive  ferments  papain,  or  papayotin,  and  trypsin  have 
some  solvent  action  upon  diphtheritic  membranes,  for  they  act  in 
the  medium  of  alkaline  saliva.  They  have  been  found  of  practical 
bene^t  in  many  cases  when  used  in  a  spray,  to  dissolve  away  the 
membrane  as  fast  as  it  reforms. 
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Intubation  and  Tracheotomy. 

Intubation  of  the  larynx  is  a  method  devised  in  1880  by  O'Dwver, 
of  New  York,  and  consists  of  the  insertion  of  a  small  gold-plated 
tube   between  the  vocal  cords,  which  is  left  in  sttu^  so  that  air  can 
pass  freely  in  and  out,  the   channel    previously   blocked   by  false 
membrane  being  kept  op^n  by  the  tube.      The  tube  is  adjusted  to 
fit  closely  between  the  vocal  cords,  and  is  inserted  by  an  ingenious 
holder,  which  releases  it  when  in  position.      A  similar  instrument  is 
employed  for  its  removal  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  extracting 
plugs  of  membrane,  feeding,  etc.     The  advantage  of  using  this  tube 
as   compared   with   the   operation   of  tracheotomy  lies   in  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  very  readily  and  quickly  inserted  without  the  formal- 
ity of  an  operation,  which  is  so  much  dreaded  by  the  patient  or  by 
the  parents  of  the  child.     Moreover,  when  the  necessity  of  its  use 
has  passed,  it  is  easily  removed,  and  there  is  no  wound  left  to  heai 
or  to  become  infected  by  the  diphtheritic  inflammation.     By  those 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  it  can;  be  removed  at  any  time 
and  reinserted,  and  the  tube  is  believed  to  irritate  the  throat  less 
than  a  tracheotomy  tube.     There  are,  however,  some  disadvantages 
attending  the  use  of  this  tube,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  may 
sometimes  push  the  diphtheritic  membrane   farther  down  into  the 
trachea.    It  may  be  coughed  out  by  the  child,  who  sufifocates,  before 
it  can  be  replaced.     Several  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the 
tube  has  been  coughed  up  and  then  swallowed,  and  in  which  it  has 
been   passed  into  the  oesophagus  through  carelessness.     The  latter 
mistake  is  easily  avoided   by   leaving  a  thread  tied  to  the  tube,  by 
which  it  may  be  withdrawn  if  a  false  passage  should  be  made.    The 
thread   is  fastened  about  the  ear  and  is  protected  from  the  child's 
grasp  by  adhesive  plaster.     The  child  sometimes  experiences  great 
trouble  in  swallowing  without  drawing  food  into  the  trachea.     It  is 
difficult   to  close  the  epiglottis  with  the  tube  in  position,  or  to  draw 
up  the   larynx  beneath  the  root  of  the  tongue  to  the  extent  which 
should  occur  in  normal  deglutition,  and  hence   fluid   food  particu- 
larly is  liable  to  trickle  through  the  tube  into  the  trachea,  exciting 
violent  dyspnoea  and  spasms  of  coughing.     Semisolid  food  or  solid 
food,   such  as    junket,  mush,  or  eggs,  is  more    apt    to    glide  over 
the    instrument    without    being  sucked    in  through   it    during  inspi- 
ration.    Patients  usually  require  considerable  nourishment  to  sup- 
port   their    strength,    so    that    the    difficulties    of    feeding   may  be 
serious. 

Very  young  infants,  who  are  dependent  upon  a  milk  diet,  can 
swallow  best  if  laid  upon  the  back  across  the  nurse's  lap  with  the 
head  downward  supported  below  her  knees.  While  in  this  position 
the  bottle  is  given  (Wharton).    Regurgitation  through  the  nose  may 
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occur,  but  that  is  of  little  moment  compared  with  the  accident  of 
inhaling  the  milk  through  the  tube  into  the  lungs. 

In  older  children,  when  proper  precautions  arc  taken  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  head  in  swallowing  and  the  avoidance  of  inspira- 
tion at  the  same  time,  these  dangers  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
or  they  may  be  overcome  by  the  passage  of  an  oesophageal  tube, 
though  this  irritates  the  throat  and  may  spread  the  diphtheritic 
membrane  along  the  crsopbagus.  Intelligent  children  can  learn  to 
swallow  w^ell  with  a  little  practice  and  care  w^hile  wearing  the  iniuba- 
lion  tube.  Some  even  swallow  easier  than  before  its  insertion  by 
reason  of  the  relief  of  dyspnoea,  which  always  makes  deglutition 
difficult.  In  other  cases  the  tube  may  be  temporarily  removed,  if  the 
dyspncea  is  not  extreme,  while  the  child  takes  nourishment ;  but  this 
requires  skilled  attendance,  and,  as  the  patient  must  be  very  fre- 
quently fed,  it  possesses  great  disadvantages.  As  a  rule,  the  longer 
the  tube  remains  in  position,  the  better  the  patient  acquires  facility 
in  swallowing.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  well  to  resort  to  rectal 
alimentation  for  a  day  or  two  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  swallowing 
while  the  tube  is  worn. 

O'Dwyer  says:  ** Solids  and  semisolids,  when  there  is  an  appetite 
for  such  food,  and  w^hen  the  patients  can  be  induced  to  take  it,  are 
swallowed  much  better  than  fluids,  and  do  not  enter  the  tube,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware  ** ;  and  he  adds  that  a  bolus  of  food  tends  to  press  the 
epiglottis  down  over  the  tube,  wh\lc  fluid  lends  to  raise  it,  or  slip  in 
under  it,  although  he  has  modified  the  head  of  the  tube  by  giving  it 
a  concave  surface  to  fit  the  epiglottis. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  with  very  young  children  that  a  failure 
to  take  food  may  be  due  to  loathing  or  nausea,  and  not  to  physical 
inability  to  swallow  with  the  tube  i>/ j//i/.  He  adds :  "I  always  in- 
struct children  w^ho  are  old  enough  to  understand,  to  drink  as  rapidly 
as  they  can,  and  then  cough  to  expel  any  fluid  w^hich  may  have  en- 
tered the  tube,  instead  of  coughing  after  each  deglutition,  as  they 
usually  do,*'  He  discountenances  the  theory  that  food  may  enter 
the  tube  and  excite  pneumonia  by  reaching  the  deeper  portions  of 
the  lungs,  and  says  :  "  I  do  not  believe — and  there  is  no  evidence  so 
far  to  prove — that  any  of  the  fluid  entering  the  lube  ever  reaches 
the  bronchi,  for  it  is  promptly  expelled  by  coughing/*  He  cites 
cases  in  support  of  this  statement,  one  being  that  of  a  w^oman  who 
wore  the  laryngeal  tube  for  over  ten  months  continuously,  and  en- 
joyed good  health.  He  says  that  vomited  food  enters  the  tube  even 
Jess  often  than  swallowed  food. 


TRACHEOTOMY. 
The  operation  of  tracheotomy  is  performed  for  obstructions  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  accumulation  of  diphtheritic  membrane  in  the 
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larynx,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  etc.  The  conditions  which  require  this 
procedure  are  usually  among  those  which  interfere  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  with  swallowing,  although  the  presence  of  the  tracheoto- 
my tube  in  the  trachea  is  well  borne  and  does  not  necessarily  confiia 
with  deglutition  in  any  manner.  No  special  precautions  in  feeding 
are  necessitated  by  the  presence  of  the  tube,  as  in  the  case  of  intu- 
bation. 

POST-DlPHTHERITIC    PaRALVSIS. 

In  post-diphtheritic  paralysis  the  soft  palate  is  oftenest  affected, 
but  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  or  even  the  oesophagus, 
may  also  be  involved,  in  which  case  deglutition  is  hindered  and  the 
patient  must  be  fed  through  a  catheter  or  stomach  tube  (see  Gav- 
age)  or  by  enemata  (see  Food  Enemata), 

The  recent  phenomenal  success  of  antitoxine  inoculations  in  re- 
ducing the  mortality  of  diphtheria  to  less  than  one  third  of  its  former 
degree  offer  the  consolation  that  sequelae  of  this  nature  may  soon 
belong  only  to  the  past,  and  that  both  intubation  and  tracheotomy 
may  seldom  if  ever  be  required  in  the  future  for  this  disease. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

Symptoms. — Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  an  infectious  disease 
of  microbic  origin,  in  which  the  chief  lesions  are  an  inflammation  of 
the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  inflammation  of 
tlie  membranous  coverings  of  the  nervous  system  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  variety  of  symptoms,  including  fever,  disturbances  of 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  constipa- 
tion. The  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  severity  and  duration,  lasting 
from  a  few  days  to  several  months.  In  mild  cases  convalescence  is 
established  at  the  end  of  a  week,  but  in  severe  and  protracted  cases 
the  nervous  symptoms  increase  in  severity.  The  stage  of  excite- 
ment and  irritation  of  the  nerves  with  active  delirium  is  succeeded 
by  pn^tound  prostration  and  coma,  with  progressive  emaciation,  a 
variable  temperature,  and  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  with  involun- 
tary evacuations.  Such  cases  as  a  rule  prove  fatal,  but  they  are  not 
iuvc>>a:i:y  hv^peless,  and  recovery  may  occur  at  any  time.  Much, 
theictv^ie,  depetuis  upon  the  careful  nourishment  of  the  f)atient,  and 
rveiv  e:ivv:  siun/.d  be  directed    towards  maintaining  strength  and 

Dietetic  Treatment.— In  mild  cases  a  liquid  diet  of  milk,  broth, 
v.im:,  ai.J.  Oiic  a  l^uiiier.,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  toast  or  crackers,  mar 
•  c  v:  \<:\  \\1\  :o  acute  symptoms  last.  In  protracted  severe  cases,  and 
v-^pcv  a.lv  wlHve  Cv-\v-:>:or.s,  delirium,  and  coma  are  present,  the  pa- 
iic:.:>  nvv'.st  be  icvl  w.th  ^jrea:  care,  and  all  nourishment  must  be  given 
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in  frequent  smatl  doses  and  in  Bn  easily  assimilable  form.  Huebner 
sometimes  employs  forced  feeding  with  the  stomach  tube.  Fane  re* 
atinised  meat  broth,  pancreatinised  milk,  alburaoses,  and  beef  juice 
must  be  ordered^  if  necessary,  every  fifteen  minutes.  Brandy  or 
whisky  is  required  when  hypersemia  is  succeeded  by  exhaustion.  If 
given  too  early,  alcohol  may  increase  the  delirium.  In  extremely 
feeble  patients  such  fluids  must  be  administered  in  teaspoonful  doses, 
or  even  in  smaller  quantities,  with  a  medicine  dropper,  by  which  ihey 
are  passed  between  the  closed  teeth.  It  will  be  also  advisable  to 
employ  rectal  alimentation.  There  is  seldom  any  lesion  o(  the  ali* 
mentary  canal  present,  and  consequently  in  those  cases  in  which 
larger  quantities  of  fluid  nourishment,  or  even  solid  food,  can  be 
taken  there  is  no  objection.  If  the  patient  is  able  to  eat  and  swal- 
low properly,  milk  toast,  scraped  beef,  eggs,  custard,  wine  jelly,  farina, 
Bavarian  cream,  blancmange,  etc.,  are  indicated.  Water  may  be 
given  ad  iibitum  to  relieve  the  thirst,  which  is  often  severe. 

Convalescence  will  be  promoted  by  giving  abundance  of  food. 
Five  or  six  meals  a  day  may  be  taken.  The  appetite  is  frequently 
good  from  the  commencement  of  convalescence.  Beefsteak,  chops, 
roast  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken,  bread  and  butter,  oatmeal,  porridge^ 
hominy,  and  rice  with  cream,  may  be  allowed  as  soon  as  the  patient's 
digestion  admits.  A  milk  punch,  or  glass  of  claret  should  be  or- 
dered three  times  a  day. 


ERYSIPELAS, 

Symptoms. — Erysipelas  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by  a 
ecific  micrococcus,  and  characterised  by  high  fever  and  intense 
local  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  contiguous  mucous  membrane. 
There  is  usually  more  or  less  prostration  and  enfeeblement  of  the 
beart  and  circulation. 

Dietetic  Treatment— The  indications  for  dietetic  treatment 
are  to  support  the  strength  by  stimulants  and  nutritious  foods,  which 
must  be  adapted  for  easy  digestion.  When  the  temperature  is  high, 
and  nausea  and  vomiting  exist,  nourishment  should  be  taken  in 
small  quantities — an  ounce  or  two  at  a  time  every  hour.  In  ordinary 
cases,  pancreatinised  milk,  beef  peptonoids  or  albumoses  and  beef 
juice,  eggnog,  milk  punch,  and  farinaceous  gruels  are  recommended. 
Alcohol  is  needed  and  it  is  well  tolerated,  for  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  system  without  intoxicating  effects.  From  eighteen  to 
twenty  ounces  of  brandy  or  whisky  may  be  given  in  twenty-four 
hours.  In  extreme  cases  an  ounce  an  hour  may  be  taken,  or  if  allow- 
ance fs  made  for  sleep  the  individual  doses  may  be  increased.  The 
liquor  should  be  diluted  with  plain  water,  or  with  Vichy  or  carbonic 
water,  or  soda  water.     Aged  or  debilitated  persons  and  young  chil- 
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dren  especially  need  vigorous  alcohottc  stimulation.     After  the  toc^ 
inflammatiun  subsides  the  period  of  convalescence  requires  a  very! 
nutritious  diet,  and   fluids  may  gradually  be  replaced  by  beef.  soiU 
cooked  eggs,  toast,  bread  and  butter,  and  light  farinaceous  foods 
with  cream. 

If  the  disease  invades  the  pharynx,  an  exclusive  milk  did  tfl 
necessary,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  as  well  as  medicines,  except  tho^el 
designed  for  local  treatment,  should  be  given /^r  rectum  to  avoid  in*| 
creasing  the  local  irritation. 

Heuter  favours  the  drinking  of  large  quantities  of  hot  tea  to  in- 1 
duce  perspiration,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  in  any  way  a^ecttj 
the  cutaneous  lesion, 

CHOLERA. 

Dietetic  ProphylaxtS.^ — Cholera  is  a  zymotic  disease,  the  gerwfl 
of  which  can  c;nly  enter  the  system  by  the  mouth,  and  they  arc! 
spread  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  contaminated  water  used  fori 
drinking  or  washing  purposes.  All  raw  foods  and  cooking  uieosilsi 
washed  in  such  water  are  liable  to  become  infected. 

No  raw  food  or  drink  of  any  kind  whatsoever  should  be  taken. 
In  many  cities  it  is  customary  for  the  local  health  boards  to  pro* 
hibit  the  sale  of  raw  fruits  while  a  cholera  epidemic  is  in  progreii 
It  is  a  standard  rule  to  bnil  everything. 

Tea,  cotfee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  should  be  made  only  Wiih  water 
previously  sterilised  by  boiling.  Sterilised  water  only  should  be 
used  for  cleansing  the  teeth,  Water  should  not  be  cooled  by  dirtct 
contact  with  ice,  or  the  latter  should  be  newly  made  from  diitilied 
water.  No  beer»  ale,  soda  water,  or  artificial  mineral  waters  stoauld 
be  used  if  there  is  any  chance  of  contaminated  river  or  well  rater 
fiaving  entered  into  their  manufacture.  Milk  may  become  infcctd 
from  washing  the  milk  cans  in  impure  water. 

Acid  beverages  should  be  freely  drunk,  for  the  cholera  germs  d<? 
not  thrive  in  acid  media,  and  if  accidentally  introduced  idco  the 
stomach  they  may  perish  there  if  the  gastric  contents  aU^  " 

acid  reaction.     Sour  lemonade  made  with  ten  or  fifteen  dr<  ,  .  *^ 

sulphuric  acid  has  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  prophylactic  again** 
cholera.  Vinegar,  sour  pickles,  or  lime  juice  may  be  takeo  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Indigestion,  perhaps  because  it  promotes  alkaline  fermentation  ^ 
the  stomach,  favours  infection,  and  hence  during  the  prevalence  ^ 
an  epidemic  it  is  desirable  to  eat  only  plainly  cooked,  whulesowe 
food,  and  to  avoid  all  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking.  All  food*. 
such  as  pastry,  fried  dishes*  etc.,  having  the  reputation  of  ^^-^'^^  ^^^^ 
agreeing  should  be  eschewed. 

During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  it  is  \ng^\i  '^* 
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portant  to  avoid  eating  anything  likely  to  produce  diarrhoea,  and  all 
indigestible  substances,  such  as  meat,  eggs,  fish,  or  milk  not  strictly 
fresh,  unripe  or  overripe  fruit  and  vegetables,  must  be  absolutely 
forbidden. 

Symptoms* — The  symptoms  of  cholera  are  usually  divided  into 
four  typical  periods,  which  are  those  of — 

1.  The  premonitory  diarrho-^a, 

2,  The  period  of  profuse  serous  diarrhoea. 

J.  The  algid  stage,  or  that  of  collapse  or  asphyxia. 

4,  The  reactionary  stage. 

The  dietetic  treatment  varies  with  each  of  these  stages  of  the 
disease.  It  is  imperative  that  the  patient  be  kept  absolutely  quiet 
in  bed  throughout  all  the  active  phase  of  the  disease. 

First  Period*— There  is  alkaline  watery  diarrhcea  with  frequent 
profuse  stools,  nausea  and,  usually,  vomiting.  The  stomach  is  too 
irritable  to  retain  food,  and  broths  and  milk  only  furnish  culture 
media  for  development  of  the  cholera  bacilli  and  production  of 
loxlnes. 

During  this  period  only  light  fluid  food  in  very  small  quantity 
should  be  eaten.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  overeating.  Whey, 
gruels,  bouillon,  or  pancreatinised  miik  only  are  permissible. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  should  still  be  kept  acid,  and  sour 
lemonade,  lime  juice,  dilute  acid  phosphates,  dilute  vinegar,  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  in  a  half  tumblerful 
of  water,  or  diluted  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  in  similar  dosage,  are  to 
[Jbe  swallowed  from  time  to  time.  The  acids  should  be  given  through 
B  glass  tube  to  spare  the  teeth. 

Hyperacidity  of  the  stomach  artificially  produc€d  favours  the 
passage  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  stomach  contents  into  the  small 
intestine,  so  that  its  normal  alkalinity  is,  to  some  extent,  neutralised. 
The  duodenum  indeed  may  temporarily  acquire  an  acid  reaction, 
which  is  inimical  to  the  development  of  cholera  germs. 

Second  Period. — The  stools  become  more  frequent  and  serous. 
They  are  almost  continuous,  and  enormous  quantities  of  fluid  are 
rapidly  drained  from  the  system,  in  which  whitish  flakes  of  desqua- 
mated intestinal  epithelium  are  suspended.  Sometimes  they  contain 
blood.  As  much  as  two  quarts  of  fluid  may  be  discharged  in  a  single 
evacuation.  Nausea  and  epigastric  distress  occur  with  projectile 
vomiting  of  fluid,  which  exceeds  in  quantity  that  which  is  drunk. 
Intense  abdominal  cramps  follow  and  extend  down  the  legs.  ^  The 
patient  rapidly  emaciates,  and  the  feebleness  and  prostration  are 
extreme.  There  is  a  cold  clammy  perspiration,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  victim  passes  into  collapse.  Active  efforts  must  be  made  to 
stop  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  abdomen  must  be  incased  in 
flannel,  and  turpentine  stupes  are  of  service  if  the  cramps  are  severe. 
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A  mustard  paste  may  be  placed  over  the  epigastrium,  and  a  !i 
dermic  injection  of  morphine  is  required;  cocaine  may  be  giir 
iniernally.  Cracked  ice,  cold  iime  water,  iced  champagne  aod  car 
bonic-acid  water,  iced  fresh  lime  juice  in  Vichy,  weak  cold  brandf 
and  Seltzer,  or  plain  soda — are  all  good  remedies  which  should 
offered  in  very  small  doses  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  Strong  bb 
coffee  may  be  tried.  The  thirst  may  be  assuaged  by  dilute  hydro* 
chloric  acid  or  lemon  juice  in  water,  A  little  fluid  held  in  the 
mouth  for  a  few  minutes  sometimes  affords  more  relief  of  this  symp* 
torn  than  larger  quantities  swallowed.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to 
atlempt  to  give  even  prcdigesied  milk  while  the  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhcea  continue. 

Third   Period, — In    both    the   second  stage   and  in   the  third 
stage  of  collapse  the  best  results  are  obtarned  by  the  new  method  of 
hypoderniociysis — that  is,  of  hypodermic  injections  into  the  ibighji 
and  sides  of  the  abdominal  wall  of  large  quantities  of  normal  salt 
soluiton  made  by  dissolving  50  grains  (a  scant  teaspoonfut)  of  salt 
to  the  pint  of  boiled  water.     The  injections  are  given  at  the  tern- 
permture  of  the  blood,  and  the  entire  quantity  may  be  used  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour     The  salt  solution  replaces  to  some  eittni 
the  fluid  drained  by  the  serous  diarrhtea  and  emc!»is.  restores  the 
blood  pressure  and  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  and  almost  ira 
mediately  relieves  the  thirst. 

Fourth  Period* — If  vomiting  ceases  and  the  symptoms  of  Of'l* 
lipse  abate,  a  little  fluid  nourishment  must  be  very  slowly  and 
cautiously   tried*     A   teaspoonful   or   two   of   pancr  !k, 

kuumtss*  liebig's  or  Valentine's  meat  extract,  or  t:  cc 

is  first  given.     If  this  is  retained,  the  dose  is  to  be  rei>eated  aod  con- 
imil«d  by  increasing  the  quantity  and  diminishing  the  fr  f 

admiilistration  as  the  patient  improves.    The  stomach  rcJi  -^ 

and  irritable  for  many  days,  and  for  a  week  or  two  it  may  be  ucuev 
wiry  to  limit  the  diet  to  predigested  milk»  beef  alhumoscs,  nutnttou* 
broths,  ejgg  albumen  in  diluted  brandy,  and  champagne.    The  funhfr 
treatment  may  be  conducted  in  the  manner  of  that  of  the 
^it-nije  of  typhoid  fever  (page  406). 


YELUOW  FEVER. 

SymptOniS^ — Yellow  fever  is  an  acute,  infectious  disease  chara^ 
Irnncd  '-  ^:irp  febrile  paroxysm,  gastric  hiemnrrhage,  jatfn<i»^ 
uml  Hin  of  urine.     The  nature  of  the  symptoms  is  exceri- 

I  ugly  4iutr  and  intense.     In  those  patients  who  die  very  soon  aft^ 
th9  iiivaioon  of  the  disease  no  definite  lesions  are  found.     In  oibef 
!  V9M^  hyperiemia,  and  extravasation,  with  visceral  degeneratioci  »n 
lliitfd*     These  important  changes  are  found  in  the  liver  wnd  fistio* 
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^*^t>i-ane,  and  during^  the  active  progress  of  the 
^^<:>mes  almost  impossible.  The  liver  presents 
y  ^Tiatous  hepatitis.  The  hepatic  cells  here  and 
^t'anular  material  and  oil  globules.  Many  of 
,  ^.  ^^  ^used  with  indistinct  or  absent  nuclei.  The 
^^  ^  *  ^^ci  with  degenerated  epithelium,  and  the  func- 
t^  1 1  A-^er  is  therefore  almost  completely  suspended. 

t  ^    oanal  presents  the  picture  of  acute  catarrh, 

::j^       ^^^^ularly  is  softened,  swollen,  and    ecchymotic» 
k^     ^^^* 

Bj^    '^  _^^^ts  three  different  stages,  the  dietetic  treatment 
m^_  ^^^*^portant,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 

X.^  Stage  of  calm. 

^*^      ^^t>ation,  a  uraemic  condition  or  else  collapse. 
C*^        *^^gins  with  almost  immediate  vomiting  and  great 
^^  ^iecta  consist  first  of  mucus,  then  bile  in  increas- 

t^  finally,  if  the   retching   continues   and    muscular 

^^^  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  in  this  period  bc- 


lese  stages  are  : 
foilowed  by  febrile  reaction. 


HVi 


^n  in  almost  any  other  disease.     The  slightest  pres* 


^^^^^jgastrium  excites  projectile  vomiting.     Constipation 


^*>e  inability  to  retain  fluids;  the  mouth  becomes  dry 
^^e  and  swollen^  and  thirst  is  extreme.     The  urine  is 


^d  in  volume  as  the  changes  in  the  liver  progress,  and 


-^*         ^re  blocked  with  degenerated  epithelium;  the  bile 
^^od,  and  the  skin  and  conjunctivae  become  decidedly 


s^    ^t*al  days — usually  four  or  five — these  symptoms  sub- 

^    Second  period  is  reached.     The  duration  of  this  period 

^ds  two  days,  and  it  may  continue  but  a  few  hours.     It 

^  of  calm,  in  which  all  symptoms  are  abated  ;  the  fever, 

^teviously  have  existed,  subsides  and   the  gastric  irrita- 

^^ed. 

^**^  period  promptly  succeeds  the  second,  and  in  it  the 
^^^1  the  first  period  return  with  renewed  severity,  and  in 
^^Ondition  of  uraemia  develops.  Haemorrhage  of  the  stom- 
5^  as  "black  vomit,*' is  present  in  about  one  third  of  the 
■  The  vomited  material  ejected  during  the  course  of  the 
^^Sists,  first,  of  whatever  food  the  stomach  may  contain, 
^*le-tinged  mucus,  and  finally  of  a  deep  brown  or  black 
bcid  semifluid  substance  resembling  coffee  grounds,  which 
B  red  blood-corpuscles,  pigment  granules,  degenerated  mu- 
plial  cells,  leucocytes,  fatty  matter,  and  serous  fluid.  The 
the  gastric  juice  upon  the  extravasated   blood  pigment 
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turns  it  dark  brown  or  black.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid  may  reach 
several  pints.  It  is  acrid  and  irritating  to  the  fauces  and  mouth. 
The  blood  from  the  passively  congested  surface  oozes  freely  from 
the  capillary  walls  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  The  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  may  be  similarly  affected,  in  which  case  the  stools 
are  black  and  diarrhceal.  The  urine  becomes  very  scanty,  and  may 
be  entirely  suppressed.     There  is  haematuria. 

Should  recovery  result,  the  jaundice  continues  for  some  days,  but 
the  other  symptoms  subside  gradually  and  convalescence  is  always 
slow  and  may  be  retarded  by  various  complications,  among  the  most 
serious  of  which  are  an  exceedingly  irritable  stomach  and  intestine. 
Errors  in  diet  have  been  known  to  cause  fatal  haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  as  long  as  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  beginning  con- 
valescence.    The  heart  action  after  such  a  severe  ordeal  is  always 
feeble,  and  reparative  and  nutritive  processes  advance  slowly.    Irri- 
tability of  the  stomach  may  even  persist  for  several  months  after  the 
subsidence  of  all  other  symptoms.     This  brief  account  of  the  more 
important  features  of  the  disease  emphasises  the  necessity  for  most 
careful  dietetic  management. 

Treatment  of  the  First  Period.— The  patient  must  be  im- 
mediately put  to  bed  and  kept  absolutely  free  from  excitement. 
Rest  in  a  recumbent  position  must  be  carefully  enjoined,  and  the 
patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  even  raise  the  head  to  drink. 
Medicine  and  fluids  must  be  given  through  a  tube  or  with  a  tea- 
sfioon.  If  the  patient  is  seen  promptly,  and  there  is  a  probability  if 
undigested  food  being  present  in  the  stomach,  that  organ  should  be 
unloaded  by  an  emetic,  and  as  little  medicine  as  possible  should  tc 
ordered.  If  constipation  is  present  the  bowels  should  be  emptied  by 
a  puTijative  enema.  It  is  generally  considered  that  profuse  perspira- 
tion is  an  advantage.  This  object  can  be  accomplished  by  covering 
the  patient  with  blankets  and  giving  a  hot  lemonade  or  hot  toddy, 
such  as  hot  whisky  and  water. 

As  the  vomiting  becomes  more  and  more  severe,  efforts  may  be 
nuuio  to  relieve  it.  but  if  ail  measures  fail,  it  will  be  best  to  let  the 
>:omach  have  absolute  rest,  which  is  secured  by  hypodermic  injrc- 
t'.or^N  ot  nu^rph::x\  mustard  paste  over  the  epigastrum,  and  the  use 
ot  t!;o  rc\:v.:r.  :\^r  a!*,  medication.  Among  the  various  means  at  com- 
:*.M:ui  tv^r  :;u*  :o..o:  .  i  :he  vomiting  are  cracked  ice,  light  acidulated 
avvi  o'!c -.  vosv  ...^  J.rauchts,  such  as  acid  lemonade,  Vichy,  Seltzer,  or 
c.i.lv  '  c  \\a:c',  >:ro:.^  ccrfee.  plain  lime  water  in  frequent  half-ounce 
v.v>0'^  c^v'  v\  v!.  bcsivies  cocaine,  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  cerium 
^  V  i  ito.  vtv.  Kc\:  chaiv.pague.  very  dry  Mumm  or  Pommery  sec, or 
av  .:  .c  :v.  Mc.v  w  :*::  b::ar:ra:e  ot  potassium,  will  sometimes  be  re- 
:.i  .\\:  \\  :«  :>..  <  .:^-^ve::::o^.  ot  ur;:emic  symptoms,  or  when  there 
^  >   :  ;    c^-  V  /.  .  :    v.:  :.e,  there  is  urgent  need  of  getting  more  fluid 
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into  the  body.  The  lumbar  region  should  be  cupped  or  poulticed 
or  covered  with  a  mustard  pasie.^  If  aerated  waters  are  not  toler- 
ated by  the  stomach,  three  or  four  pints  of  salt  water  should  be  in- 
jected into  the  rectum  every  two  hours,  or  it  is  suggested  that  hypo- 
dermoclysis  might  prove  of  service  after  the  manner  employed  in 
cholera  (page  422).  While  the  fever  lasts,  or  throughout  the  first 
period,  it  is  usually  best  not  to  attempt  to  give  food  at  all,  for  the 
stomach  is  almost  certain  to  reject  or  fail  to  digest  it. 

Cochran  dissents  somewhat  from  the  prevalent  practice  of  allow- 
ing no  food  during  this  stage,  and  believes  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  supply  a  little  nourishment  per  in,  to  fortify  the  system 
against  the  future  drain  upon  it  which  is  certain  to  follow.  He  says: 
"  I  have  seen  infants  at  the  breast  pass  through  attacks  of  yellow 
fever  to  prompt  recovery,  throwing  up  black  vomit  frequently  and 
freely,  and  nursing  as  regularly  and  heartily  as  if  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  them*" 

Many  cases  of  yellow  fever  occur  among  previously  healthy 
people  who  can  withstand  the  absence  of  food  for  a  day  or  two 
without  serious  loss,  provided  exhausting  symptoms  can  be  held  in 
check.  In  many  instances,  however,  prostration  and  exhaustion 
occur  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  in  an  hour  the  patient  may  be 
too  feeble  to  articulate  or  move.  Active  stimulation  by  the  rectum 
and  hypodermically  is  then  necessary.  For  this  purpose  whisky  is 
best.  It  should  be  obtained  pure  and  injected  hypodermically  with 
a  sterilised  syringe  in  quantities  of  one  to  three  drachms.  The 
injections  may  be  made  beneath  the  skin  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  thigh  and  arms  in  four  or  ^y^  places.  Two  ounces  of  whisky 
diluted  in  an  equal  part  of  water  may  be  injected /^r  rectum. 

Treatment  of  the  Second  and  Third  Periods.— During  the 
interval  of  the  second  period  abatement  of  the  fever  and  of  the 
gastric  irritation  may  admit  of  a  h'tlle  nourishment  being  taken  by 
the  stomach.  Some  patients  recover  without  passing  into  the  third 
period,  but  because  many  do  not,  extreme  caution  must  be  observed 
and  food,  if  taken  at  all,  must  be  in  very  minute  quantities.     The 

e  rules  in  regard  to  diet  and  stimulants  apply  to  the  third  period 

ich  have  been  prescribed  for  the  first,  and  the  main  reliance  for 
nourishment  should  be  through  rectal  alimentation.  When  the 
paroxysm  is  over  and  the  symptoms  have  abated,  the  greatest  care 
must  still  be  exercised  in  regard  to  diet  even  if  the  patient  is  hungry, 
as  sometimes  happens.  In  the  worst  cases  no  solid  food  should  be 
permitted  for  at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  fatal  relapses  have  been  precipitated  by  not  observ- 
ing this  rule.  When  the  vomiting  and  epigastric  pain  have  ceased, 
half-a-teaspoonful  or  teaspoonful  doses  may  be  given  once  in  fifteen 
minutes  of   pancreatinised    milk,  koumiss,  Liebig's    or  Valentine's 
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meat  extract,  iced  dry  champagne,  or  good  Rhine  wine  If  sach 
foods  are  retained,  they  may  be  followed  after  some  hours  by  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  pressed  beef  juice,  sailed,  and  later  still  by  warm, 
nourishing  beef  broths,  chicken  broths,  gruels,  or  buttermilk.  Sumti«fl 
lating  or  nutrient  enemata  should  still  be  ordered,  because  in  the 
early  stages  of  convalescence  the  stomach  will  not  tolerate  all  the 
food  which  the  impoverished  tissues  require.  Any  epigastnc  ful- 
ness or  distress,  or  tympanites,  should  be  regarded  as  a  warnings | 
and  food  should  be  again  withheld  until  the  difficulty  is  corrected  by] 
antacids  or  antifermeniaiives. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  children  usually  require  rectal  feeding  andj 
stimulation  even  earlier  than  adults.     Large  doses  of  opium  given  j 
to  aid  the  retention  of  nutrient  or  stimulating  enemeta  should  be 
avoided  on  account   of  the  tendency  to  suppression  of  unnc.     In 
mild  cases,  after  four  or  five  days,  and  in  severe  cases  after  a  fort-^ 
night,  solid  food  may  be  occasionally  given,  commencing  with  milk, 
toast,  crackers,   junket    and   cream   custard,  farina  and    boiled  or, 
broiled  chicken,  soft-cooked  eggs»  wine  jelly,  boiled  rice,  scrapecij 
beef,  and  similar  nourishment. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  should  not  be  allowed  for  several  weeks. 


PY/EMIA    AND    SEPTICEMIA. 

In  all  septic  conditions  the  diet  must  be  made  as  nutritious 
possible,  and  alcoholic  stimulation  must  be  given  with  a  free  hai»d, 
brandy  or  whisky  being  the  best  forms.  As  a  rule,  the  diet  must  l>e 
fluid,  but  in  very  chronic  cases  and  those  accompanied  by  prolongfeil 
local  suppuration  easily  digestible  solid  food — such  as  broiled  ftsh 
or  beefsteak  or  chicken,  oysters,  toast,  light  bread  and  bolter,  and 
light  farinaceous  articles  with  cream— may  be  allowed  The  gentnl 
directions  given  in  the  article  upon  the  diet  of  fevers  and  coo^ 
valescence  are  applicable  here,   and  as  the  patient    in  ^f 

stimulating  diet  recommended  for  some  cases  of  tuber  e 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  page  439)  is  rccofiimended 


MALARIAL    FEVERS. 

Intermittent  Fevers, — The  dietetic  managemeni  of  maUrtil 
fevers  consiists  of  the  treatment  during  the  paroxysms  and  of 
that  between  them.      In  intermittent  fever  the  ^  ^ 

severe,  are  comparatively  brief.     Vomiting  oftt  _       ,  ^ 

chill  If  the  patient  i:^  disinclined  to  take  food  Ihere  is  nothitvj  ^^ 
be  gained  by  urging  it  upon  him,  and  the  stomach  tnay  be  allcived 
to  rest  for  a  day.  Otherwise  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  cap  of  brotliBtt! 
be  given.     When  the  paroxysm  is  over,  if  the  uppetite  rctoms,  foM 
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food  may  be  given  without  much  restriction.  If  a  patient  has  had 
several  attacks  at  brief  intervals  he  is  usually  both  anaemic  and  con- 
stipated, and  the  subsequent  diet  should  contain  a  liberal  proportion 
of  animal  food  to  counteract  the  former  condition,  and  of  fresh 
fruits  and  green  vegetables  for  the  latter.  Beyond  these  general 
directions  but  little  is  usually  necessary. 

Remittent  Fevers. — In  the  continued  malarial  fevers,  indiges- 
tion or  feeble  digestion  may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  requiring  a 
milk  diet  while  the  fever  is  at  its  height.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  upon  the  Treatment  of  Fever  in  General  (page  387),  which 
will  cover  the  ground  for  these  cases,  as  they  present  no  peculiarities. 

Patients  with  malarial  fever  are  very  apt  to  resort  too  freely  to 
the  whisky  bottle,  and  overstimulation  in  the  continued  fevers  is  a 
common  fault.  Only  the  severer  forms  of  Southern  and  tropical 
agues,  bilious  remittent  fever,  etc.,  require  much  alcohol.  The  die- 
tetic treatment  of  the  latter  corresponds  with  the  directions  given 
for  that  of  yellow  fever  (page  424). 


TETANUS. 

Symptoms. — Tetanus  is  an  acute  infection  caused  by  a  bacillus 
which  enters  the  body  through  an  abraded  surface,  develops  toxines 
in  the  system,  and  causes  greatly  exaggerated  irritability  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.     With  the  heightened  reflexes,  tetanic  contrac- 
tion of  the  voluntary  muscles  occurs,  especially  of  those  of  the  jaw, 
face,«nd  the  extensors  of  the  back.    The  ordinary  reflex  action  from 
peripheral  excitation  is  so  far  intensified  that  the  slightest  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  change  in  surrounding  temperature, 
or  even  a  loud  sound,  may  throw  the  patient  into  violent  convul- 
sions and  painful  tonic  spasms.     Efforts  in  swallowing  may  induce 
them.     The  muscles  of   the   jaw  are  often   set   in   a  condition   of 
rigid  contraction,  making  it    impossible   for   the    patient   to    open 
the  mouth  to  take  food,  and  forcible  efforts  to  separate  the  teeth 
excite  convulsions.    It  is  necessary  to  support  the  strength  by  every 
available  means,  for  tetanus   is  not  invariably  a  fatal  disease,  al- 
though, according  to  Gowers,  death  results  in  about  90  per  cent  of 
all    cases.      Recent  successful  inoculation  experiments  with  immu- 
nised serum  offer  the  hope  that  recovery  may  be  possible  in  a  larger 
number  of  cases  provided  the  strength  of  the  patient,  which  is  rapidly 
exhausted  by  convulsions,  can  be  maintained. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — Food  can  only  be  given  in  liquid  form, 
but  if  a  front  or  side  tooth  is  absent  a  soft-rubber  catheter  may  be 
passed  in  between  the  teeth  and  fluid  can  be  conveniently  poured 
into  the  mouth  through  it.  Milk,  tgg  albumen,  eggnog,  nutritious 
beef,  mutton,  or  chicken  broths,  malted  gruels,  wine,  brandy,  and 
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whisky  should  be  given  as  frequently  as  the  condition  of  the  patient 
will  admit.     If  possible,  from  two  to  four  ounces  should  be  adminis- 
tered every  hour.    The  spasm  does  not  affect  the  involuntary  muscles^ 
so  that  food  is  swallowed  if  it  can  be  placed  far  back  in  the  pharynx. 
Alcoholic  stimulation  and  nourishment  can  also  be  given  by  the  rec- 
tum, but  this  method  is  as  apt  to  excite  convulsions  as  mouth  feed- 
ing.    If  severe  convulsions  are  induced  by  every  attempt  to  fetd 
the  patient,  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  him  under  primary  anaesihe- 
sia  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  then  a  tube  may  be  passed 
into  the  stomach,  through  which  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces  of  soup  or 
predigested  milk,  eggnog,  and  stimulants  may  be  poured.     By  this 
means  he  is  disturbed  much  less  often  and  larger  quantities  of  nour- 
ishment are  taken  at  one  time.     In  a  recent  case  of  tetanus  which 
came  under  my  observation,  and  in  which  tetanus  bacilli  were  found, 
the  muscular  spasms  were  intense  and  almost  continuous  for  over 
five  weeks.     The  difficulty  in  feeding  the  patient  was  extreme,  and 
emaciation   was  very  pronounced.  .  He  complained   incessantly  of 
thirst,  and  often  of  hunger,  but  he  was  able  to  swallow  milk  broths 
and  stimulants  given  between  the  closed  teeth   in  very  frequent 
doses,  and  his  final  recovery  was  attributable  mainly  to  persistent 
efforts  at  careful  feeding,  anaesthesia  having  been  several  times  suc- 
cessfully employed. 

RABIES. 

In  feeding  a  patient  with  rabies,  substantially  the  same  plan  is  to 
be  followed  as  that  above  described  for  tetanus.  In  some  &scs 
however,  even  in  the  early  stages,  all  efforts  to  swallow  fluid  food 
excite  violent  general  convulsions.  Osier  suggests  that  this  spasm 
may  be  lessened  by  application  of  cocaine  to  the  throat,  so  that  the 
patient  can  swallow.  Failing  this,  nutrient  enemata  must  be  relied 
upon,  but  they  also  sometimes  excite  convulsions.  In  this  case  it  is 
justifiable  to  produce  primary  anaesthesia  with  chloroform,  and  to 
seize  the  moment  of  temporary  relaxation  for  feeding. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Causation. — Tuberculosis  :s  an  infectious  disease,  due  to  the 
prese-ce  :n  some  part  of  the  body  of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.  The 
v!  sea^c-  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  but  in  all  cases  fever  is  pres- 
c:.:  \v:.e:.e\  er  there  is  an  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms.  The  latter 
are  Ivth  local  a:u!  kteneral.  and  vary  with  the  particular  organ  or 
o-^a-.s  ancottvi.  but  the  lu n^s  constitute  by  far  the  most  frequent 
s:to  :or  the  v'ovel.^pnient  of  the  grerms.  The  bacillus  produces  from 
thv*  :  s>.:e  or  soil  in  which  it  ^rows  a  toxine  or  poisonous  substance 
wh'.vh  enters  the  circulation  by  absorption  and  which  modifies  ootri- 
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tlon,  causing  pyrexia  and  an  increased  production  of  tissue  waste, 
with  more  or  less  rapid  emaciation. 

Several  factors  combine  to  disturb  the  digestive  system.  These 
are  : 

1.  The  fever  itself. 

2.  The  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  which  affects  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  digestive  juices. 

3.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  after  the  expectoration  becomes 
considerable  it  is  often  ropy  and  tenacious,  and  some  of  it  is  very 
apt  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx,  and  be  swal- 
lowed with  the  food  or  saliva,  with  the  result  of  exciting  gastric  and 
intestinal  catarrhs,  or  possibly  of  locally  infecting  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine  with  the  bacilli,  which  produce  ulceration  with 
further  impairment  of  the  digestive  functions  and  of  absorption. 

The  prognosis  of  a  given  case  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
digestion 

General  Consideration  of  Dietetic  Treatment.— Proper  diet- 
ing is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  lactors  in  the  pro- 
phylactic as  well  as  the  active  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  in  prescribing  a  regimen  many  things  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration besides  the  mere  classificatiun  and  selection  of  food.  The 
disease  may  be  exceedingly  protracted,  lasting  for  years,  with  in- 
tervals in  which  the  patient  enjoys  a  comparative  degree  of  health 
and  comfort,  which  temporarily  emancipate  him  from  dietetic  re- 
strictions. But  even  then  he  should  see  to  it  that  his  food  is  ample 
for  his  bodily  needs.  Malnutrition  at  any  time  may  excite  a  latent 
tubercular  process  to  renewed  activity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
increase  in  body  weight  is  accompanied  by  marked  improvement  in 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Since  the  disease  is  so  chronic  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
the  patient  must  be  considered.  By  ordering  him  to  abandon  his 
6nly  means  of  livelihood  or  to  undertake  a  long  and  expensive 
journey  he  may  be  so  impoverished  that  he  cannot  afford  to  procure 
the  best  food,  which  is  so  essential  both  to  repair  the  tissue  wastc^ 
which  sooner  or  later  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease,  and  to 
supply  energy  ;  and  good  climate  is  of  little  use  unless  it  helps  him 
to  acquire  a  better  appetite  and  easier  digestion. 

The  appetite,  too,  must  be  consulted.  It  is  sometimes  better  to 
humour  whims  than  to  seek  to  combat  them,  and  inflexible  rules  can 
DO  more  be  enforced  for  dieting  than  for  medication.  The  appetite 
is  often  very  poor  or  capricious,  and  the  physician's  dietetic  expe- 
dients will  be  severely  taxed  to  devise  suitable  foods  which  meet  all 
requirements.  The  patient  should  be  given  a  list  of  foods  which  he 
can  regularly  eat,  foods  to  be  avoided,  and  foods  which  he  may  have 
as  an  occasional  indulgence. 
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Young  phthisical  girls  especially  are  apt  to  long  for 


sweet 


confectionery,  and  despise  the  more  wholesome  animal  food ; 
some  writers  regard  this  as  a  symptom  of  the  disease  in  such  case^ 
If  they  cannot  have  what  they  crave  they  will  refuse  w^hai  ihcy  arc 
allowed,  and  much  tact  and  persuasion  is  required  m  indnrr  th« 
eat  rationally. 

Since  so  much  depends  upon  sustaining  the  nutntiun  *tnd  strc 
of  tuberculous  patients,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  kcej 
stomach  and  bowels  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Patients  should  be  warned  never  to  swallow  their  sputumi,^ 
this  always  excites  dyspepsia,  and  sooner  or  later  gastric  catarrh. 
The  occurrence  of  the  latter  is  also  favoured  by  the  habit,  irl»idi 
many  patients  acquire,  of  perpetually  taking  cough  medtctnes  aod 
patent  **sure  cures,'*  many  of  which  contain  potassium  iodide  aod 
other  gastric  irritants.  In  advanced  cases  the  catarrh  may  be  i 
sequel  to  enfeebled  circulation. 

All  food  should  be  fresh  and  carefully  selected,  and  the  cooking j 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible  without  monotony.  Viands  &hoald| 
be  savoury,  and  served  in  a  manner  to  tempt  the  palate. 

The  most  important  articles  of  diet  for  the  consumptive  arc  the  ] 
animal  foods,  and  milk,  beef,  and  fats  and  oils  should  furm  the  ciseo- 
tials,  rather  than  too  much  meat  ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  any  varietr  c»f 
properly  cooked  animal  food  may  be  eaten.    Starches  and  sugars  arcJ 
allowable  in  milder  cases,  but  never  to  the  exclusion  nf  nitr.n'rr^nu^i 
aliments,  and  not  at  all  if  gastric  catarrh  exists^ 

In  phthisis  there  often  seems  to  be  a  failure  to   i  «ix* 

ceous  and  saccharine  food,  which  is  beyond  thatwhi'  ,        ..Wc 

by  the  presence  of  catarrhal  conditions.  These  substances,  whtcb  or- 
dinarily furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  energy  of  the  btnlr,  ta 
tuberculosis  appear  iu  do  so  less  readily  than  the  fats  and  prorcidi 
Growing  children,  however,  require  more  carbohydrates  ibao  do 
adults.  Malt  is  especially  valuable  as  a  tonic  in  tuherculo«Sk  ifltl 
the  diastase  aids  assimilation  of  farinaceous  foods. 

Great  diversity  exists  among  different  phthisical  p-  ^>^ 

power  of  assimilation  of  food,  and  even  in  indivitlual  cas^  'f 

progress  of  the  disease. 

Bauer  says :  *'  One  not  infrequently  sees  puiui> 
consume  the  full  hospital  diet  without  any  visible  ill  k  ^^ 

their  evening  temperature  oscillates  between  39*  and  40""  C.  (to^  *" 
104^^  F.),  With  such  patients  one  need  feel  no  anxiety  a*^  *  ''"* 
choice  of  foods,  provided  their  nutritive  value  be  the  same  " 

Rest  is  important  in  its  relations  to  digestion,  and  pa'  ^ 

not  eat  when  fatigued.  Great  benefit  is  often  derived  b\  '.-•?.  *^ 
and  quietly  resting,  even  without  sleeping,  for  half  or  three  qoirtt'* 
of  an  hour  before  dinner  and  supper.    It  is  best  to  take  the  prinop^ 
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ineal  in  the  middle  of  the  day  unless  there  is  fever  at  that  time  or 
soon  after  it,  in  which  case  a  hearty  breakfast  and  a  light  lunch  will 
be  better  borne. 

If  much  hectic  fever  is  present,  it  is  desiralJle  to  employ  the 
intervals  when  the  temperature  is  low  for  feeding,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  hearty  meal  taken  between  7  and  10  a.  m.  may  be  better 
digested  than  at  any  other  time  of  day. 

Patients  should  avoid  eating  more  food  at  any  one  time  than  they 
can  comfortably  digest,  and  it  is  often  best  to  give  food  five  or  six 
times  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  avoid  overworking  the  stomach.  If 
the  digestion  is  feeble,  it  is  best  to  give  only  one  article  of  food  at  a 
time,  or  else  only  such  varieties  of  food  as  require  the  same  length 
of  time  for  digestion  (page  322),  and  patients  often  do  better  when 
they  eat  all  their  animal  food  at  one  meal  and  vegetable  food  at  an- 
other, having  regard  to  the  separate  action  performed  by  the  stomach 
and  intestines  upon  these  different  food  classes.  If  there  is  stomach 
catarrh  or  if  the  gastric  juice  is  feeble  the  quantity  of  fluid  taken 
with  meals  should  be  restricted  to  a  minimum,  excepting  in  very  ad- 
vanced cases,  in  which  the  diet  may  be  necessarily  entirely  fluid.  But 
half  a  pint  of  very  hot  water  may  be  taken  with  advantage  half  an 
hour  before  each  meal,  to  cleanse  and  stimulate  slightly  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane. 

Loomis  wrote:  "When  the  pressure  of  food  in  the  stomach  ex- 
cites cough,  or  when  paroxysms  of  coughing  have  induced  vomiting, 
the  ingestion  of  food  must  be  delayed  until  the  cough  ceases,  or  an 
appropriate  sedative  may  be  employed.  In  those  extreme  cases 
where  every  attempt  at  eating  excites  nausea,  vomiting,  and  spas- 
modic coughs,  excellent  results  are  attained  by  artificial  feeding 
through  the  soft  rubber  stomach  tube." 

Meats. — Raw  beef  is  extolled  by  many  physicians,  especially 
among  the  French,  as  possessing  peculiar  nutritive  and  even  cura- 
tive value  for  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  popular  mind  its  blood-red 
colour  and  scarlet  juice  seem  to  suggest  an  intimate  connection  with 
blood  formation.  It  is  true  that  blood  and  muscle  have  great  simi- 
larity of  composition.  The  red  wines  are  regarded  by  laymen  in  the 
Same  light.  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  raw  meat  possesses 
^ny  advantage  over  rare  steak  or  underdone  roast  beef  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  scraping  and  mincing  process  to  which  it  is  usually 
Subjected  prepares  it  somewhat  better  for  solution  by  the  gastric 
juice. 

Patients  will  often  take  scraped  raw-meat  balls  contentedly  for 
several  days,  and  then  acquire  a  distaste  for  them.  This  may  be 
overcome  by  seasoning  with  a  little  aromatic  herb,  such  as  thyme, 
parsley,  or  marjoram.  Yeo  suggests  that  when  made  into  small  balls 
the  meat  may  be  covered  with  powdered  sugar  or  gum,  and  swallowed 
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with  a  sip  of  wine  or  brandy,  or  the  mouth  may  be  rinsed  with  claret 
to  remove  the  after-taste. 

Both  scraped  beef  and  the  various  preparations  of  beef  powd 
beef  meal»  etc.,  are  useful  to  re-enforce  broths,  hot  milk,  milk  pnoc 
or  light  soups  of  vermicelli,  tapioca,  etc.  According  to  Prof.  Chit 
tcnden  (Trans.  Philadelphia  County  Med.  Soc,  1891),  the  nuiritifi 
value  of  lean  beef  being  placed  at  100,  that  of  beef  peptonoids  U  1 
and  that  of  Mosquera  s  beef  meal  is  400.  If  preferred,  from  one  to 
five  ounces  of  beef  meal  may  be  eaten  daily,  spread  like  jaoa  upon 
bread  and  butter.  Insomnia  may  be  often  prevented  by  taking  oq 
retiring  a  cup  of  hut  bouillon^  clam  broth,  or  gruel,  with  a  crackeroc 
two. 

Beef  juice,  extracted  by  a  small  meat  press,  may  be  ordered  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  seasoned  and  drunk  like  bouiltoivor 
eaten  as  a  luncheon  upon  dry  toast,  crackers,  or  boiled  ricc- 

H.  P.  Loomis  gives  the  following  useful  details  in  regard  to  Ihc 
preparation  of  this  important  food:  **To  obtain  from  the  meat  tlie 
maximum  amount  of  juice,  a  meat  squeezer  is  absoluif  '  till. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  ones  in  the  market,  which  r.fc    ,^  rtcc 

from  one  to  three  dollars.  The  best  kind  of  meat  from  whtcii  to 
squeeze  the  juice  is  a  thick  round  steak  free  from  fat.  This  should 
be  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  broiled  over  a  brisk  fire,  iben  cbi 
in  pieces  two  inches  square,  and  then  put  into  the  meat  squeetcr 
About  eight  ounces  of  juice  can  be  obtained  from  each  poundflf 
meat.  No  heat  can  be  applied  to  the  juice,  as  the  albumin  would 
be  at  once  coagulated  and  the  juice  rendered  worse  '  *^ 

If  the  jutce  becomes  cold  and  it  is  advisable  to  heal  11,  .  '^ 
best  accomplished  by  placing  the  cup  in  hot  water  It  is  acctmrf 
to  go  fully  into  the  preparation  of  the  beef  juice,  because  of  h^tm* 
portance  as  one  of  the  most  essential  items  in  the  diet  of  pliibiiu 
Freshly  squeezed  beef  juice  is  the  best  of  the  artificial  prcparitiou* 
of  meat  known,  and  the  trouble  of  preparing  it  is  well  repaid  b;  tl»( 
marked  improvement  in  the  patient/* 

It  is  often  desirable  to  gi%*e  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ^ 

pepsin  after  the  ingestion  of  meat  or  iytht-r  .mitnal  food  i..-..         ^* 
been  predigested 

Eg^gs. — Eggs  are  not  well  borne  il  there  is  dyspepsia  or  dccjded 
gastric  catarrh.  Otherwise  they  are  nutritious  and  wholfs*-'®* 
They  may  be  given  raw,  beaten,  or  very  lightly  cooked  in  hot  water, 
but  never  hard  boiled.  They  may  also  be  eaten  scrambled  or  a**** 
omelet  if  lightly  made. 

Egg  albumen  will  often  be  well  digested  when  the  yolk  pf^^^ 
too  rich. 

"  A  raw  egg  sucked  from  the  shell  will  often  relieve  an  trriub'^ 
condition  of  the  larynx  '*  (H.  P.  Loomis). 
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Cereals.— Cereals  may  be  used  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
before  the  alimentary  canal  is  much  disturbed,  and  such  foods  as 
corn  mush,  farina,  oatmeal,  wheaten  grits,  or  gerraea  may  be  allowed 
w^ith  cream.  If  cream  and  sugar  disagree,  they  may  be  eaten  with 
lemon  juice. 

Fruits. — The  succulent  fruits  are  wcH  borne  in  mild  cases,  and 
are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious.  Baked  and  stewed  apples  may 
be  given,  with  cream. 

Fats  and  Oils, — Fats  and  oils  are  indicated  in  tubercular  disease, 
and  especially  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  as  large  amounts  as  the  pa- 
tient may  be  able  to  digest.  Crisp  fat  bacon,  butter,  cream,  whole 
roilk,  egg  yolk,  cod-liver  oil,  and  olive  oil  all  furnish  desirable  forms 
of  fat  when  the  intestine  absorbs  them. 

While  fat  is  being  taken  it  is  well  to  occasionally  observe  the  stools 
to  see  that  none  passes  away  undigested,  and  if  any  one  fat  disa- 
grees and  causes  dyspepsia  its  use  must  be  restricted,  or  temporarily 
withheld  while  another  is  tried.  As  a  rule,  cream,  butler,  and  cod- 
Uvcr  oil  will  prove  the  best.  Fats,  well  digested,  seem  in  some  in- 
stances to  have  an  almost  curative  power,  so  greatly  do  nutrition  and 
body  weight  improve  during  their  use. 

Cod-liver  Oil. — 'I'he  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  phthisis  should  be 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  and  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  patient.  Wherever  the  digestion  is  fairly  good,  in 
the  absence  of  gastric  catarrh,  the  oil  is  of  great  nutritive  value,  and 
it  is  usually  well  borne  when  properly  administered.  If  there  is  much 
gastric  catarrh  or  if  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  nausea  is  easily  ex- 
cited, persistence  in  the  use  of  the  oil  will  only  make  matters  worse. 
It  should  be  at  least  temporarily  discontinued,  though  in  the  chronic 
forms  of  tuberculosis  unaccompanied  by  fever,  in  which  debility  and 
emaciation  predominate,  cod-liver  oil  is  often  wxll  tolerated. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  for  children  than 
adults,  particularly  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  which  the  bones  or 
glands  are  enlarged. 

The  presence  of  diarrhoea  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  contraindication 
for  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  but  unless  it  is  given  in  large 
quantities  it  has  very  little  if  any  laxative  effect  upon  adults,  and  it 
may  usually  be  continued  in  doses  of  a  drachm  two  or  three  times  a 
day»  with  no  ill  effect,  and,  in  fact,  by  improving  the  nutrition  it  may 
sometimes  benefit  diarrhoea.  Ringer  suggests  that  for  this  class  of 
patients  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  the  oil  given  at  night  before  sleep 
may  be  better  borne  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  day.  The  state- 
ment is  usually  made  that  persons  with  phlegmatic  temperaments,  with 
dark,  sallow  complexions,  derive  more  nutrition  from  cod-liver  oil 
than  do  others,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  applied  any  more 
distinctly  to  cod-liver  oil  than  to  other  classes  of  food. 
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Commonly  it  is  best  to  give  the  oil  pure  and  tincombined  if  It , 
can  be  tolerated.     It  may  be  given  in  capsules,  althou}(h  ihcy  arc' 
not  always  dissolved  at   the  proper  time  in   the  slnmach.     Patient*  I 
who  require  alcohol  may  take  the  oil  in  whisky.     For  the  many  dif- 
fercnt  methods  of  administering  it  and  of  disguising  its  tasie  the  ^ 
reader  is  referred  to  the  section  on  Cod-liver  Oil  (page  1B2).    The  fl 
newly  isolated  active  principle  of  the  oil,  called  gaduin,  has  been 
employed  with  some  degree  of  success  (page  180). 

AlcohoL — Alcohol  is  not  believed  to  possess  any  specific  acliofi  I 
in  phthisis,  and  in  many  cases  it  ts  positively  harmful.     As  a  ml^if  I 
patients  have  a  fair  appetite  and  are  improving  in  strength  its  use  is  j 
contraindicated.     When  alcohol  is  required  as  a  food  and  tonic  rather 
than  as  a  stimulant,  the  best  form  in  which  to  give  it  is  that  of  mill 
liquor  or  light  wine.     One  or  two  pints  daily  may  be  prescribed  of 
beer,  stout,  or  porter,  or  half  a  pint  of  claret  or  sound   Hurgundr  is 
useful  if  anaemia  is  marked.     The  light  Hungarian.  Italian,  or  Greek 
wines  may  be  used  by  those  whose  purse  places  ihcm  withiii  re^ch. 
One  of  the  Tt»kay  wint^s.   with  cocoa,  may  be  prescribed.     Sweet ' 
wines,  sherry,   port.   Madeira,   and   champagne   are   not   as  itseful 
They  are  more  apt  to  disagree  and  cause  dyspepsia  and  hea<lacbr 

The  promiscuous  habit  of  daily  drinking  rum.  whisky,  or  other  1 
strong  liquors  in  tuberculosis  is  to  be  condemned^  although  neartf'j 
all  cases  at  some  time  in  their  course  demand  alct>holic  sttmulattoa. 

No  class  of  patients  exhibits  more  painfully  and  rapidly  the  inroaiK 
of  the  disease  than  those  who  for  a  long  time  have  been  pfeserriof 
their  own  tissues*  like  pathological  specimens,  in  daily  draughts  ni ^ 
strong  alcohol.     The  cirrhotic  changes  which  occur  in   varifnts  r«r- 
gans  are  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  advanccmeiit  ttCmbcr-H 
cular  processes.     If  the  exhibition  of  alcohol  increases  the  tt 
ture  and   the   pulse  rate,  and    is  followed   immcdrately   by 
weakness,  it  is  doing  harm  (Loomis).     Advanced   cases  of  ttit>efra* 
losis  show  great  toleration   for  alcohol,  but  it  does  not  fcilUiw  thal^ 
it   is  proportionately  benefiting   them.     When   in   the  courifcc  of  an 
ordinary  case  the  hectic  fever  becomes  high  and  exhausting,  the 
pulse  feeble  and  rapid,  and  the  digestion  fails,  it  may  be  btU  lo, 
lessen  the  quantity  of  food  and  give  more  stimulation.     Usuani 
three  or  four,  but  seldom  more  than  eight,  ounces 
or  rum  may  be  required  daily  for  this  purpose,     - 
be  taken  to  use  only  such  liquors  as  are  strictly  pure  and  of  the  bc»i 
quality. 

Diet  in  Mild  Cases. 

The  following  liberal  m^Hu  will  furnish  abundant   vancir  froi 
which  to  select  the  dietary  for  tubercular  patients  in  whom  theprof-j 
gress  of  active  lesions  is  in  abeyance  or  completely  arresied,  and 
whom  there  is  little  or  no  gastric  catarrh : 
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FOODS  ALLOWED   IN   NON-ACTIVE  CASES  WITHOUT  GASTRIC 

CATARRH. 

Soups  and  broths :  Mutton,  oyster,  clam,  barley,  vermicelli,  bou- 
illon, chicken  with  rice. 

Purees  of  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  celery.  It  is  often  well  to  add 
to  them  meat  extracts,  peptonoids,  beef  meal,  etc. 

Milk  or  cream  in  any  form,  including  buttermilk  and  koumiss, 
clotted  or  Devonshire  cream,  whipped  cream,  etc. 

Shellfish :  Oysters  or  clams,  either  raw,  roasted,  or  broiled  (the 
livers  or  "soft  parts"  only). 

Fish  of  any  kind  if  fresh,  either  boiled  or  broiled  (never  fried), 
sardines  (if  they  "  agree  ")  for  the  sake  of  the  oil. 

Eggs,  preferably  raw  or  very  lightly  cooked,  or  in  eggnog  or  cus- 
tard, also  poached,  scrambled,  or  in  plain  omelet  (never  hard-boiled). 

Meats:  Beefsteak,  rare  roast  beef,  scraped-beef  sandwiches  or 
meat  balls,  lamb  or  mutton,  roasted  or  boiled  ;  chops ;  chicken,  capon, 
turkey,  either  roasted,  boiled,  or  broiled. 

Game :  Partridge,  squab,  woodcock,  snipe,  prairie  chicken,  quail, 
roasted  or  broiled. 

Meats,  especially  beef  and  mutton,  should  predominate.  Gelatin 
may  be  used,  but  it  is  not  very  nutritious.  It  should  be  combined 
with  meal  or  meat  preparations. 

Entries :   Sweetbreads. 

Fats  and  oils  (as  much  as  can  be  digested) :  Good  fresh  butter, 
olive  oil  on  lettuce  or  raw  tomatoes,  cod-liver  oil,  the  fat  of  beef  or 
mutton  (if  it  "agrees"),  cream  (on  everything  with  which  it  can  be 
appropriately  eaten),  a  little  fat  bacon.  Pancreatin  or  pancreatic 
emulsions  will  aid  the  digestibility  of  fats. 

Vegetables :  Baked  potatoes,  tomatoes  stewed  or  raw,  very  young 
^reen  peas,  string  beans,  spinach,  celery  (stewed),  onions,  boiled 
asparagus,  lettuce,  cauliflower. 

All  vegetables  to  be  eaten  in  moderation. 

Cereals:  Whole-meal  bread,  wheaten  or  rye  only  if  stale  or 
toasted.  Zwieback,  rusk,  milk  toast,  cream  toast,  crackers,  malted 
l)read  and  biscuit,  rice  in  any  form,  mush,  hominy,  farina,  cracked 
^heat,  wheaten  grits,  oatmeal,  macaroni,  spaghetti. 

Some  authors  recommend  lentil  flour,  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tains both  iron  and  phosphorus.  Oatmeal  contains  considerable  fatty 
matter,  and  maize  has  still  more.  All  cereals  are  to  be  eaten  spar- 
ingly. 

Fruits :  Apples,  baked  or  stewed,  oranges,  shaddock,  grapes,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  strawberries,  blackberries,  olives. 

Desserts:  Wine  jelly,  custard,  blancmange,  rice  pudding,  bread 
pudding,  junket  and  cream.  Bavarian  cream. 
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Avoid  fried  foods,  rich  sauces,  pastry,  cakes,  hot  breads,  ragofits, 
beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  confectionery,  puddings,  dried  foods, 
salt  fish  or  meats  (except  as  specified  above). 

Beverages  Allowed, — Water,  tea,  coflfee,  cocoa,  milk,  koumiss,  mat- 
zoon,  buttermilk,  milk  punch,  lemonade  or  orangeade,  Vichy  or  other 
aerated  water,  non-fermented  grape  juice,  malt  extracts. 

Alcohol :  Beer,  ale,  porter,  wines,  liquors,  are  permissible  only  if 
needful  for  special  symptoms — that  is,  if  desirable  for  food  or  to  aid 
digestion  and  promote  exercise. 

H.  P.  Loomis  gives  the  following  useful  sample  diet,  with  the  ap- 
propriate intervals  for  taking  food.  A  glass  or  two  of  milk  may  be 
added  at  night  with  advantage : 

"  On  Awakening, — Eight  ounces  of  equal  parts  of  hot  milk  and 
Seltzer,  taken  slowly  through  half  an  hour. 

'''^  Breakfast. — Oatmeal  or  cracked  wheat,  with  a  little  sugar  and 
an  abundance  of  cream,  rare  steak,  or  loin  chops  with  fat;  soft- 
boiled  or  poached  ^%%^  cream  toast,  half  pint  of  milk,  small  cup  of 
coffee. 

^^  Luncky  lo  A.  M. — Half  pint  of  milk  or  small  teacup  of  squeezed 
beef  juice,  with  stale  bread.     12,  noon  :    Rest  or  sleep. 

^^  Midday  Afeal^  12.30. — Fish,  broiled  or  stewed  chicken,  scraped- 
meat  ball,  stale  bread,  and  plenty  of  butter,  baked  apples  and  cream, 
two  glasses  of  milk. 

"  Lunch,  4  p.  M. — Bottle  koumiss,  raw  scraped-beef  sandwich,  or 
goblet  of  milk.     5.30  p.  m.  :    Rest  or  sleep. 

"  Dinner,  6  p.  m. — Substantial  meat  or  fish  soup,  rare  roast  beef  or 
mutton,  game,  slice  stale  bread,  spinach,  cauliflower,  fresh  vegetables 
in  season  (sparingly)." 

Diet  in  Advanced  Cases. 

It  not  rarely  happens  that  patients  who  have  suftered  much  from 
indigestion  in  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis  finally  reach  a  condition 
in  which,  although  greatly  emaciated  and  prostrated,  they  seem  able 
to  eat  and  digest  a  much  larger  variety  and  quantity  of  food  than 
before.  As  jthese  cases  are  utterly  hopeless,  it  is  often  best  to  let 
such  patients  select  their  own  diet,  providing  only  that  it  is  nutri- 
tious and  of  a  quality  which  does  not  excite  cough  or  diarrhoea. 

If  the  bowels  are  not  too  loose,  fresh  fruit,  especially  oranges, 
may  be  allowed,  and  proves  very  refreshing. 

In  very  advanced  cases,  and  in  all  cases  during  acute  exacerba- 
tions of  severity,  with  marked  prostration,  the  patient  must  have 
food  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  intervals  of  feeding  should 
never  be  longer  than  the  latter.  A  diet  consisting  very  largely  of 
milk  or  milk  and  cream  is  best,  but  broths  and  pancreatinised  meat 
preparations,  albumoses,  and  egg  albumen  may  be  added. 
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Milk  Diet,— Milk  is  a  food  which  Is  especially  adapted  for  con- 
sumptives, many  of  whom  do  best  when  living  upon  it  almost  ex- 
clusively, while  others  should  drink  it  freely  in  connection  with 
other  nourishraent.  It  is  fattening,  is  assimilated  without  over- 
taxing the  digestive  organs^  and  taken  hot,  either  alone  or  with  an 
equal  part  of  Vichy,  it  is  soothing  to  the  throat  and  ameliorates  the 
cough. 

Advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  living  upon  full  milk  diet  should 
take  between  two  and  a  half  and  four  quarts  a  day,  but  not  over 
eight  ounces  at  once.  It  should  be  sipped,  or  really  eaten,  and  not 
drunk,  for  it  then  will  coagulate  by  slow  degrees  in  the  stomach  and 
not  form  large  indigestible  curds,  This  should  be  insisted  upon  and 
ten  minutes  should  be  occupied  in  drinking  half  a  pint.  If  the  milk 
disagrees  at  first  it'  may  be  modified  in  any  one  of  the  ways  sug- 
gested on  page  64,  but  it  is  best  not  to  give  it  in  connection  with 
beef  juice. 

In  this  country  cow's  milk  is  preferred,  but  elsewhere  the  milk  of 
other  animals  serves  equally  well.  Goat's  milk,  drunk  largely  in 
SwitJtcrland,  contains  more  salts  of  lime  and  is  good  for  cases  of 
tubercular  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  ass's  or  marc's  milk  proves 
more  digestible.     The  latter  varieties  are  principally  used  in  Russia. 

Lebert'S  Milk  Cure  (from  Bauer). — **  Leben  directs  the  pa- 
tient to  drink  slowly  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  grammes  of  milk 
every  morning  and  evening,  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  fasting. 
He  prefers  it  freshly  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  if,  in  consequence  of 
having  stood  for  some  time,  a  separation  of  the  cream  has  already 
begun*  recommends  it  to  be  skimmed  off, 

•'During  the  continuance  of  the  milk  treatment  the  patient  is  al- 
lowed a  substantial  dinner,  at  least  of  soup,  roast  meat,  young 
vegetables,  stewed  fruit,  etc.,  and  a  little  beer  or  wine.  At  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  physician  a  proper  breakfast  may  be  taken  an  hour 
after  the  morning's  milk  of  a  cup  of  tea  with  plenty  of  milk  and  bis- 
cuits and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  light-boiled  eggs,  and  again  in  the 
evening  a  good  soup,  as  well  as,  when  possible  (i.  e,,  in  the  case  of 
non-febrile  patients),  some  more  roast  meat.  If  milk  is  well  borne, 
the  regular  breakfast  and  supper  may  be  supplemented  by  further 
doses  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  grammes  of  milk/* 

Whey  or  koumiss  may  be  drunk  instead  of  milk.  For  those  who 
can  digest  it,  cream  is  an  excellent  food.  With  some  patients  cream 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  hot  water  agrees  even  better  than 
milk.  The  taste,  if  complained  of,  may  be  modified  by  a  very  little 
tea  or  coffee,  or  salt  or  sugar.  Yeo  sometimes  adds  a  teaspoonful 
of  rum  or  brandy  or  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  Some  patients 
can  take  a  quart  of  cream  besides  a  quart  and  a  half  of  milk/^A  ditm 
with  profit. 
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SURALIM  ENTATION- 

Suralimentation,  called  also  •♦superalimentation,"  or  "forced 
feeding,'*  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  best  method  to  cutnbat 
the  symptoms  of  phthisis  is  by  "stuffing"  the  patient  with  all  the 
food  which  he  can  possibly  digest.  More  food  is  needed  than  in 
health  to  counterbalance  rapid  tissue  waste.  The  appetite  is  not 
always  a  reliable  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  digestive  organs* 
and^  acting  u{)on  this  fact,  Debove  introduced  the  plan  of  fccUmg 
by  means  of  the  aesophageal  tube.  It  is  only  necessary  lu  use  thii 
method  when  a  patient  loses  all  appetite,  or  acquires  a  positive  dis- 
gust for  food,  and  rapidly  emaciates  in  consequence.  The  tube  is 
employed  in  the  manner  described  for  feeding  cases  of  insanity,  and 
any  form  of  desirable  fluid  food  is  introduced  through  it  It  ts 
sometimes  only  necessary  to  pass  the  tube  to  the  level  of  the  cstmph- 
agus,  and  the  first  few  times  that  it  is  used  it  may  be  well  to  brush 
the  pharynx  with  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine.  The  meals 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  a  patient  whose  appetite 
is  not  wholly  losi^  but  is  inadequate,  may  prefer  to  cat  part  of  hii 
food  himself  and  have  other  meals  furnished  through  the  tube. 

The  following  are  the  foods  most  suitable  for  tube  feeding: 
I.  Milk  and  its  preparations ;  cream-  j.  Raw  eggs»  eggnog*  3*  Meal 
extracts,  beef  meal  or  powder.  4.  Leguminous  pur/es  and  cereals 
thoroughly  cooked  and  made  fluid  by  predigesljon  with  mall  extract 
A  quart  may  be  given  at  a  time.  If  gastric  catarrh  is  present  the 
gavage  should  be  preceded  by  lavage. 

Debove,  speaking  of  his  method,  says;  '•A  patient  who  has  na 
appetite,  or  who  has  a  decided  disgust  for  all  food,  will  digest  per* 
fectly  a  targe  meal  introduced  by  the  tube,  and  even  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time  will  recover  appetite." 

His  method  is  first  to  wash  out  the  stomach  with  cold  water, ; 
then  pour  in  through  the  tube  a  litre  of  milk,  one  hundrrd  jjf.imii 
of  fine  meat  powder,  and  an  egg- 
He  adds  that  with  suralimentation   pighi   sweats,  co.  ei=" 
pectoration  are  all   reduced  or  disappear  completely,  wh              r  i* 
considerable  gain  in   weight  and  strength  and  improvement  in  the  | 
physical  signs  in  the  chest. 

Suralimentation  may  also  be  conducted  without  the  slomacb  tube 
in  patients  w  ho  are  able  and  willing  to  cat.     They  may  be  given  6vc  I 
or  six  meals  a  day.     This  applies  to  patients  who  are  oot  having  I 
severe  hectic  fever,  and  in  whom  gastric  catarrh  is  not  a  proixiiornt 
symptom.     Should  vomiting  occur  during  the  ?^  '  n-ill  he| 

necessary  to  suspend  it  until  the  stomach  is  a;^  As  a  I 

rule,  in  such  instances  it  is  better  to  discontinue  medicines  ihanj 
food,  if  both  are  being  taken.     The  presence  of  moderate  feirer —  ' 
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one  or  two  degrees — is  not  in  itself  alone  a  contraindication  for 
forced  feeding,  or  for  keeping  the  patient  confined  to  bed.  The 
gain  of  appetite  which  often  accompanies  removal  to  a  favourable 
climate  may  be  utilised  to  promote  forced  feeding. 

The  following  diet  recommended  by  Solis-Cohen  serves  as  a  good 
illustration  of  the  proper  regimen  in  the  cases  under  discussion : 

"Diet  for  Forced  Feeding. 

"  The  patient  is  to  take  a  pint  of  hot  water  in  the  early  morning 
to  stimulate  the  stomach  and  cleanse  it  of  mucus  accumulated  over- 
night. 

**  A  half  hour  after  the  morning  bath,  milk  punch  and  beef  meal 
or  peptonoids. 

**  Breakfast^  a  half  hour  later,  consisting  of  rare  steak  or  chop, 
eggs,  sliced  tomatoes,  bread  with  plenty  of  butter,  or  cracked  wheat 
and  cream.  In  two  hours,  koumiss  or  soup,  milk,  bread  and  butter, 
celery  salad,  broth,  and  peptonoids. 

^^ Dinner^  i  p.  m. — Bouillon,  rare  beef,  greens,  Burgundy,  beer, 
fruits. 

"3  ^r  4  P.M. — Koumiss,  cream,  or  milk  punch,  peptonoids,  malt 
extract. 

"  7  p.  M. — Supper,  like  breakfast. 

**  9  or  lo  p.  M. — Cream  and  cocoa  or  coca  wine,  milk,  and  pep- 
tonoids." 

The  patient  should  keep  milk,  or  peptonoids,  or  some  nutritious 
leverage  by  the  bedside  to  be  drunk  if  he  awakens  in  the  middle  of 
^^e   night. 

-Another  diet  well  suited  to  some  patients  is  thus  outlined  by 
'^^t^er  in  his  Croonian  Lectures  for  1885  : 

**  7  A.  M. — While  still  in  bed,  a  cup  of  milk  with  a  dessertspoonful 
^'  dTognac  or  lime  water,  or  a  cup  of  tea  or  cocoa,  with  bread  and 
*^^^lier. 

,  **8.3o  to^  A.M. — After  dressing,  milk  and  tea  or  coffee,  bread  and 

'^  ^  ^  er,  fish,  ham,  or  bacon. 

**ii  A.M. — Milk,  koumiss,  or  broth,  or  a  sandwich  and  glass  of 

**i  A;  1.30  P.M. — A  substantial  meal  of  meat,  poultry,  fish  or 
^'^^^^e,  fresh  vegetables,  a  light  pudding,  fruit,  and  a  glass  of  wine. 

**4  P.M. — Milk  or  koumiss,  tea  or  coffee,  with  bread  and  but- 
^     ^Dr  biscuit. 

**  7  p.  M. — Another  meal  like  that  at  i  p.  m. 

**  9.30 /i?  10  p.  M. — A  cup  of  milk,  bread  and  milk,  or  milk  or 
.|^^^.m  and  farinaceous  food,  such  as  Hart's,  Liebig's,  Nestl^'s,  or 
^^^llin's.     A  glass  of  brandy  if  there  are  night  sweats." 

*Xhe  question  may  properly  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  possible 
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to  overfeed  patients  in  this  manner  ?  This  will  happen  when  tlie 
increase  in  body  weight  exceeds  the  breathing  capacity  of  the  luogs- 
in  other  words,  when  the  facilities  for  oxygen  supply  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  bulk  of  tissue  to  be  supplied.  The  symptoms  will  be 
a  coated  tongue  with  dyspepsia  and  biliousness,  increased  pulse 
frequence,  and  possibly  increased  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  all  occnrnn| 
without  aggravation  of  the  local  physical  signs.  The  food  mst 
then  be  reduced  in  amount.  Both  fluids  and  solids  are  to  be  I^ 
stricted,  and  fish  may  replace  meat  temporarily. 

Aids  TO  Dietetic  Treatment. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  detuls  o( 
hygiene,  but  they  should  be  at  least   mentioned  as  important  ad- 
juncts to   dietetic   treatment.     In  those  cases  espedally  ia  whid 
forced  feeding  is  recommended  it  is  desirable  to  promote  oxidation 
in  every  way.     Patients  should  live  in  the  open  air  all  they  can,  and, 
if  possible,  should  go  to  a  climate  which  enables  them  to  be  outdoors 
all  day  long.     Habits  of  moderate  exercise,  instruction  in  proper 
methods  of  breathing,  cold  bathing,  massage,  and  reasonable  mental 
diversion  and  good  cheer  are  all  useful  factors  in  improving  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  food.     Worry  and  nervous  strain  of 
every  kind  should  be  avoided. 

Of  the  long  list  of  medicinal  remedies  which  have  from  time  to 
time  won  favour  or  notoriety  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis, those 
which  have  best  withstood  the  test  of  practical  experience  arc  the 
ones  which,  like  creosote,  act  mainly  by  maintaining  asepsis  and 
preventing  malfermentation  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  imma- 
terial whether  cod-liver  oil  be  considered  as  a  medicine  or  as  a  food- 
It  has  already  been  discussed  as  a  food.  In  a  negative  way  it  should 
be  stated  that  one  of  the  best  aids  to  digestion  consists  in  prcvcnt- 
injr  the  patient  from  disordering  the  stomach  and  the  appetite  with 
ai;  manner  oi  cough  mixtures  and  ill-advised  tonics. 

Such  medicines  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  for  emer- 
j:c;u'ies  will  be  much  better  absorbed  if  the  stomach  has  not  been 
Umij;  kept  in  a  state  of  dyspeptic  irritability. 

DlFT  -CrRES"    FOR    PHTHISIS. 

NLi:.y  >:H*cia:  forms  of  viietetic  treatment  have  been  devised  and 
e\:t:.Mvo:v  :^rac:isevi  tor  the  cure  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The 
wo:.i;.v  vt  these  "c;:ro>*  a-e  elsewhere  descnbed.  The  principal 
^^-o>  a:o  ::.o  "  M::k  C.:re  "  t  pa^e  44).  the  •*  Whey  Cure,"  the  "Kuu- 
'.v,.>>  k\:ro*"  vP*ii:e  71  v.  practised  chiefly  in  the  steppes  of  south- 
va>:o:-  R.>>a,  a:.a  the  "  Orape  Cure  •' conducted  at  Meran,  Mon- 
x'  ^  -^""  *  ''^'^''-^"'^  -  '-^  n^.^r.ths  of  September  and  October. 
As:v.e   i:.-:i   c  .::.a::c  i:.e.ue::ces   and   the    cflfccts   of  good  hygienic 
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surroundings,  their  benefits  are  attributable  only  to  the  fact  that 
the  patient  is  encouraged  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  easily  di- 
gestible food  and  live  constantly  in  the  open  air.  Patients  with 
chronic  phthisis  are  notoriously  sanguine  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
their  ultimate  recovery,  and  it  is  also  true  that  their  mental  state 
reacts  to  a  greater  degree  upon  their  physical  condition  than  in 
almost  any  other  disease. 

All  manner  of  absurd  foods,  such  as  fish  roes  in  Germany  and 
snails  in  the  south  of  France,  have  achieved  fame  with  credulous 
persons  as  possessing  specific  virtues  in  the  cure  of  phthisis.  It 
should  be  as  much  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  protect  them  from 
the  chagrin,  disappointments,  and  expense  of  following  dietetic  illu- 
sions as  to  encourage  them  in  every  reasonable  effort  for  improve- 
ment. Beyond  the  requirements  of  a  good,  nourishing,  easily  diges- 
tible diet,  there  is  no  specific  food  "  cure  "  for  tuberculosis,  as  there 
is  no  medicinal  cure. 


DIET  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 

Laryngismus  Stridulus. 

In  children  who  are  subject  to  spasmodic  croup  the  attacks  are 

often   precipitated    by  dyspepsia  caused  by  overfeeding  and  nurs- 

^^Sy  by  improper  food,  or  by  constipation.     The  diet  must  therefore 

be  regulated  according  to   the  rules  laid  down  under  the  heading 

Infant  Feeding.     The  habit  of  night  feeding  especially  should   be 

given  up  after  the  first  month  of  life.     This  can  usually  be  done 

*^ter  two  or  three  trials.     If  the  infant  awakens  crying  at  night  it 

''^ust  be  offered   a   little  cool    water,  and    it»may   presently   drop 

*sJeep.     Up  to  the  fourth  month  six  meals  a  day,  three  hours  apart, 

^''^  all  that  are  allowed,  and  from   that  time  on  until   the  second 

Xear  five  meals  must  suffice. 

Between  the  attacks  the  milk  should  be  lessened  in  amount,  and 
^^  niodified  as  to  insure  more  perfect  digestion.  Children  over  six 
'Months  of  age  should  be  given  from  one  to  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
'^'"^ssed  beef  juice  in  a  day. 

Older  children  had  better  be  kept  upon  a  fluid  diet  of  meat 
'^pths,  milk,  and  egg  albumen,  solid  food  being  withheld  until  the 
^^^vires  abate.     Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  in  most  cases. 

Tubercular  Laryngitis. 

In  tubercular  laryngitis   intense  pain  is  excited    by  the  act  of 

^S^utition.    Nutritious  but  non-irritating  food  is  therefore  required. 

^ick  soups  and  gruels,  pur/eSy  cream,  beaten  raw   eggs,  scraped 

^^te  beef,  raw  oysters,  junket,  can  all  be  swallowed  more  readily 
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than  very  fluid  or  solid  food.    Strong  condiments,  vinegar,  and  salt 
must  be  avoided,  for  they  increase  the  pain. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  deglutition  is  considerably  rcHcTcd 
by  the  method  proposed  by  Wolfenden,  which  is  to  have  the  patieot 
lie  prone  on  a  lounge,  and  with  his  face  protruding  over  the  lower 
edge  he  is  to  suck  through  a  glass  tube  semifluid  food  from  a  tumbler 
on  the  floor.  Sajous  advises  the  patient  to  lean  over  forward  when 
eating,  which,  he  says,  "  causes  the  food  to  pass  down  along  the 
pyriform  sinuses,  thus  avoiding  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx, 
contact  with  which  causes  the  severe  pain  experienced  by  advanced 
cases  during  the  act  of  deglutition." 

HAEMORRHAGE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Haemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  or  rather  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  when  occurring  suddenly  and  in  considerable  amoant, 
greatly  reduces  the  strength,  and  naturally  alarms  the  patient  and 
excites  the  nervous  system.  Absolute  quiet  must  be  immediately 
secured  by  rest  in  bed  without  a  pillow,  so  that  the  body  may  lie 
flat,  and  the  head  and  arms  should  on  no  account  be  raised.  The 
room  should  be  kept  quiet  and  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to 
speak  or  to  feed  himself.  A  reliable  and  quiet  nurse  should  be 
secured  for  him,  and  he  should  be  fed  upon  a  nutritious  diet,  which 
requires  no  eff'ort  in  eating.  Small  quantities  only  of  fluid  should  be 
given  at  one  time  through  a  glass  tube  or  by  a  teaspoon,  so  that 
the  head  need  not  be  raised.  If  nausea  occurs,  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  control  it,  for  the  violent  muscular  action  and  the  tem- 
porary circulatory  and  respiratory  disturbances  occasioned  by  the 
act  of  vomiting  might  excite  further  haemorrhage.  It  is  desirable  to 
reduce  the  blood  prdlsure  in  the  lungs  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  allow  coagulation  of  the  blood  to  occur  over  the  oozing  sur- 
face of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  therefore  large  quan- 
tities of  fluid  should  not  be  given  at  first.  The  patient  is  usually 
thirsty  from  the  loss  of  blood  and  temporary  drying  of  secretions. 
The  thirst  may  be  relieved  by  crushed  ice  and  small  quantities  of 
cold  acidulated  drinks,  such  as  very  dilute  phosphoric  add  or 
sour  lemonade,  and  if  the  stomach  is  in  normal  condition,  plain 
milk  may  be  given  or  else  pancreatinised  milk  and  strong  beef 
broth  in  quantities  not  exceeding  two  or  three  ounces  in  as  many 
hours. 

It  is  customary  to  administer  all  fluids  cold,  but  the  advantage 
of  this  is  overrated.  Warm  fluids  have  a  somewhat  more  stimulat- 
ing effect  upon  the  heart,  and  are  more  rapidly  absorbed,  but  the 
idea  sometimes  advanced  that  the  cold  of  iced  fluids  taken  into  the 
stomach  is  ever  sufficient  to  constrict  the  bleeding  bronchial  ves- 
sels, even  by  supposed  reflex  action,  does  not  appear  rational   For 
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a  full  discussion  of  this  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  experi- 
ments reported  upon  page  311. 

If  coincident  gastric  disorder  is  present  with  bronchial  haemor- 
rhage, to  forestall  vomiting  it  may  be  better  to  resort  to  nutritious 
enemata. 

In  cases  where  exceptionally  large  quantities  of  blood  have  been 
lost,  the  blood  pressure  may  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  danger  of 
death  from  heart  failure  may  appear  imminent.  It  then  becomes 
necessary  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid,  and  the  rules  in  regard 
to  the  dietetic  treatment  of  severe  and  sudden  hemorrhage  taking 
place  anywhere  from  the  body  must  be  observed.  Salt  and  water, 
a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint,  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  even 
beneath  the  skin.  Most  cases,  however,  are  more  mild,  and  after  a 
few  hours  of  rest  and  quiet,  furthered,  perhaps,  by  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphine,  the  patient  will  be  able  to  retain  a  little  sim- 
ple semisolid  food,  such  as  milk  toast,  a  beaten  egg^  junket,  etc. 

If  there  is  no  return  of  the  haemorrhage  in  a  day  or  two,  the 
diet  should  be  increased  and  anaemia  consequent  upon  the  bleeding 
must  be  treated  by  an  abundant  meat  diet.  As  a  rule,  alcoholic 
stimulants  should  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  blood 
pressure  to  the  bleeding,  or  they  should  be  given  in  moderation, 
unless  the  danger  of  heart  failure  is  imminent. 

Acute  Capillary  Bronchitis. 

In  acute  capillary  bronchitis  in  infants  and  children  a  wholly 
fluid  diet  of  the  simplest  but  most  nutritious  kind  must  be  enforced. 
In  young  infants  milk  alone,  in  older  children  milk,  meat  juice,  meat 
broths,  and  beaten  eggs  or  egg  albumen,  should  be  fed  at  least  every 
two  hours  in  such  quantities  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  It  may  be 
best  to  pancreatinise  all  food.  Very  feeble  children  will  require 
food  oftener,  and  sometimes  a  teaspoonful  only  should  be  ordered 
once  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  If  the  child  refuses  food  or 
vomits  constantly,  nutrient  enemata  (page  375)  must  be  prescribed 
once  in  three  or  four  hours.  Brandy  is  the  best  stimulant  for  these 
cases ;  it  is  well  borne,  and  should  be  given  early  and  often. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. 

The  diet  for  chronic  bronchitis  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
recommended  for  the  earlier  stages  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  (page  434). 

The  cough  is  often  momentarily  relieved  by  drinking  hot  lemon- 
ade, hot  milk  and  Seltzer  or  Vichy,  glycerin  and  whisky,  and  some- 
times by  sucking  a  raw  tgg  through  the  perforated  shell. 
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IX  DISEASE. 


Asthma. 

Spasmodic   bronchial  asthma  is  believed  to  be  occasioned  I7. 

temporary  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  which  narrow^s  the  lu 
of  the  tubules  and  obstructs  the  free  entrance  and  exit  of  air.    It 
aUo  attributed  to  hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the  bronchiai  m 
membrane,  and  possibly,  in  some  cases,  to  a  re'^       -  ^  di« 

phragm  and  other  muscles  of  inspiration.     A^i  ,  sooo 

find  from  experience  that  errors  in  diet  arc  liable  to  precipitate  aa  at« 
tack,  and  overloading  the  stomach  or  eating  parttctilar  kinds  of  tooi^, 
which  are  unwholesome  or  against  which  the  individual  possesMi 
some  idiosyncrasy,  may  excite  dyspnoea.     Aitkin  showed  a  true  4| 
preciation  of  the  importance  of  diet  in  this  disease  when  he  wrote 
*'  More  is  to  be  done  for  asthmatic  patients  on  the  side  of  ihc  siom- 
ach  than  in  any  other  direction/'  and  "the  asthmatic  can  Dererwitii 
impunity  cat  and  drink  as  uther  people/* 

Accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  undigested  and  fenneDtin| 
food  results  in  the  production  of  gas  in  both  the  stomach  ;ind  intcf- 
lines,  which  become  distended  and  by  pressure  interfere  with  the 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  in  free  re^tn* 
tion.  The  chemical  irritation  of  undigested  food  may  be  a  cau^eof  tr 
flex  spasm  of  various  muscles,  and  may  possibly  affect  those  of  respin* 
tion.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  asthmatics  to  exercise  care  in  the 
selection  of  their  food  and  to  keep  the  digestive  organs  in  a&  nor- 
mal a  condition  as  possible.  All  food  which  is  constipatinj;  or 
which  is  liable  through   fermentation   to  evolve  large    '  -- ^ 

gas   should    be    shunned.     In  general,   fats  and    sweet-  ;  tK 

given  up,  and  starchy  food,  if  eaten  at  all,  must  be  very  thorotigbh 
cooked  and  slowly  masticated,  in  order  that  the  salivarv   *  u  oi 

it  may  be  as  complete   as  possible.     Pork,  veal,  and  ^jJ 

never  be  eaten,  and  elaborate  cooking  and  desserts  are  iotbMt 
No  water  should  be  allowed  with  meals  or  until  at  least  three  hou 
thereafter*  A  cup  of  very  hot  water  may  be  drunk  an  hour  bcfoi 
each  meal  and  again  at  night. 

In  most  persons  the  asthmatic  attacks  are  worse  at  ni^ht,  and  11 
many  they  only  occur  at  that  time.     It  is  consequently  better  fi 
them  to  take  the  principal   meal  of  the  day  at  noon  and  ici  eat 
light  supper,  so  that  gastric  digestion  may  be  finished  before  gwnf^ 
to  bed. 

The  following  diet  may  be  offered  as  giving  a  general  ideial 
the  regimen  for  somewhat  advanced  cases : 

Breakfast. — Bread  and  milk  or  weli-cooked  oauneal  porridge  or 
wheaien  grits  without  sugar  (lemon  juice  may  be  added  instead), 
A  chop  or  a  little  broiled  fresh  fish,  coffee  without  sugar. 

Dinner  (not  later  than  2  p.m.), — ^Becf  or  mutton,  breads  one  or 
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two  green  or  succulent  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  stewed  celery, 
stewed  or  raw  tomatoes.  Blancmange  or  custard  (not  sweetened), 
or  a  little  rice  pudding.  Fresh  fruit  in  season,  such  as  a  peach  or 
baked  apple. 

Supper  (6  p.m.). — A  soft-cooked  t%g  or  a  little  cold  fowl  or 
game,  stale  bread,  toast,  or  Zwieback,  milk,  stewed  fruit  (without 
sugar). 

Patients  should  eat  very  moderately,  masticate  thoroughly,  and 
take  their  meals  with  punctuality. 

Among  beverages,  coffee  without  sugar  is  better  borne  than  tea. 
Loomis  believed  that  "  not  infrequently  a  paroxysm  of  asthma  can 
be  warded  off  by  taking  two  or  three  cups  of  strong  coffee  immedi- 
ately upon  the  accession  of  the  first  asthmatic  symptom." 

During  an  attack  non-alcoholic  patients  may  take  a  hot  strong 
lemonade  with  whisky  or  a  hot  brandy  and  soda.  Malt  liquors  are 
forbidden. 

Emphysema. 

Patients  suffering  from  emphysema  have  more  or  less  engorge- 
ment of  the  venous  circulation,  and  hence  are  liable  to  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  dyspnoea  from  which  they  suffer  on 
exertion  is  considerably  aggravated  by  flatulency,  and  their  diet 
must  be  regulated  to  prevent  this  occurrence.  In  general,  starchy 
and  saccharine  foods  are  to  be  avoided  as  constipation  must  be 
prevented.  For  a  discussion  of  these  principles,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  upon  Gastric  Dyspepsia  and  Constipation. 

The  patient  must  be  particularly  warned  against  too  rapid  eating 
and  overeating.  Condiments,  sauces,  fried  and  greasy  food,  and 
all  obviously  indigestible  articles,  must  be  shunned.  Fluids  should 
not  be  taken  with  solid  food,  and  should  be  used  in  moderation. 
^Vater  may  be  drunk  an  hour  before  meals,  but  not  for  three  hours 
after.  In  the  early  stages  a  nourishing  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of 
animal  food,  meat,  fish,  milk,  cream,  eggs,  and  good  butter,  should 
fee  taken.  If  dyspnoea  predominates  with  frequent  asthmatic  at- 
tacks, it  will  be  best  to  substitute  milk  largely  for  other  foods,  and 
in  the  later  stages,  with  a  feeble  heart  and  increasing  congestion  of 
rhe  abdominal  viscera,  the  diet  should  consist  wholly  of  milk  and 
neat  broths.     Cod-liver  oil  is  an  excellent  food  in  emphysema. 

Pneumonia. 

Symptoms. — Pneumonia  is  an  infectious  inflammatory  disease 
of  the  lungs,  accompanied  by  grave  constitutional  disturbances,  such 
as  fever  and  rapid  and  enfeebled  heart  action.  The  mortality  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  especially  among  debilitated  or  alco- 
holic patients,  is  very  great,  and  since  no  known  remedy  can  limit 
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the  disease,  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  patient  through  the  fev/  days  during  which  the  fever  lasts,  or 
until  the  crisis  by  which  it  terminates  has  been  reached.  All  danger, 
however,  is  not  then  over,  and  convalescence  in  all  cases,  and  espe- 
cially in  aged  persons,  must  be  promoted  by  careful  dietetic  treat- 
ment. The  onset  of  the  disease  is  acute,  and  the  fever  is  often 
high,  reaching  104°  or  105°  or  more  on  the  first  day.  The  duration 
of  the  fever  varies  from  five  to  seven  or  nine  days  on  the  average, 
when  it  subsides  by  a  sudden  fall.  The  rate  of  respiration  is  greatly 
accelerated,  with  or  without  subjective  dyspnoea.  More  or  less 
cough  accompanies  the  fever,  and  there  is  frequently  delirium. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The    indications    for    treatment  are  to 
give  a  light  diet,  which  will  not  excite  the  cough  in  swallowing  or 
increase  dyspnoea  by  distention  of  the  stomach,  or  augment  the  er.- 
feeblement  of  the  heart  action  by  overtaxing  the  digestive  powers. 
Vomiting  should  be  especially  guarded  against,  and  if  nausea  exisis 
etYorts  should  be  made  at  once  to  control  it.      It  is  not  necessary  10 
keep  the  patient  upon  a  rigid  milk  diet,  but   if  milk  is  well  borne.it 
is  advisable  to  give   nothing  else   while   the  acute   symptoms  last; 
otherwise,  milk,  whey,  meat  juice,  broths,  and  egg  albumen  may  he 
allowed.      Starchy  and  saccharine    food    must    be   withheld.     Cold 
drinks  are  both  acceptable  and  beneficial   to  the  patient,  and  water, 
plain  or  aerated,  such  as  Apollinaris  or  soda  water,  may  be  drunt  in 
considerable  quantity.     It  is  believed  by  some  authorities  that  the 
viotivity  of  the  kidneys  may  be  thus  promoted,  and  that  the  poif^n 
which  occasions  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be 
better  eliminated.     There  are  cases,  however,  among  persons  witii 
robust   circulation  in   which  the  onset   is   very  sudden  and  violer.:. 
The  pr.l>e  is  full  and  bounding,  and  the  heart   is  greatly  overwrorkcd 
by  the  effort  to  propel  a  large  volume  of  imperfectly  aerated  blood. 
In  >uch  instances  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  to  the  cir- 
culation, besides  what  is  actually  required  for  nutrition,  may  have 
the  ctTect  of  still  further  straining  the  heart. 

It  is  stated  that  carbonated  waters  reduce  the  viscidity  oi  the 
spilt uri,  which  is  often  very  tenacious. 

The  diet  should  be  kept  fluid  until  defervescence  has  occurred, 
witli  a  normal  temperature  and  commencing  disappearance  of  the  ex- 
UvlativMi — in  fact,  it  is  well  to  prolong  the  fluid  diet  for  three  or  four 
vlav>  after  the  temperature  has  become  normal,  in  orJer  10  make 
Mi:o  that  a  relapse  of  the  fever  is  not  likely  to  ioVr.w.  In  thofe 
va^os  in  which  resi^lution  is  postponed  and  the  paiiert  heo-aes 
}»u»'.  0  and  more  feeble,  although  the  temperature  ma v  be  nearly  or 
vjvn'.c  normal,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  little  properly  prepared 
x\»lul  fiHHi  somewhat  earlier,  and  scraped  beef,  milk  toast,  or  a  soft 
*^^'»ke\l  egg  may  be  added  to  the  milk  diet. 
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During  the  entire  period  of  convalescence  the  diet  must  be  very 
nourishing  and  of  easy  digestion ;  milk  may  still  be  given,  and  after 
slowly  returning  to  the  regulation  three  meals  a  day  (see  Convales* 
cent  Diet,  page  395)  patients  do  welL  to  take  milk  punch,  or  egg- 
nog,  or  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  three  or  four  times  a  day  in 
the  intervals, 

^/ri/^V is  exceptionally  well  homeland  it  undoubtedty  serves  both 
as  a  food  and  as  a  support  to  the  overworked  heart.  The  fact  that 
it  is  thoroughly  oxidised  in  the  circulation  or  tissues  is  demonstrated 
Jfcf  the  large  quantities  which  patients  can  often  digest  and  absorb 
without  toxic  symptoms.  Doses  may  be  thus  tolerated  which  in 
health  would  ordinarily  produce  drunkenness.  In  alcoholic  subjects 
who  have  been  drinking  up  to  the  time  of  the  onset  of  the  disease  it 
is  indispensable  to  continue  the  use  of  alcohol,  for  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  its  stimulating  effect  on  the  organism  may  give  rise  to 
rapid  collapse.  In  aged  and  constitutionally  weak  persons  it  is  also 
important  that  its  use  should  be  begun  early  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. 

In  extreme  cases  as  much  as  an  ounce  an  hour,  or  twenty-four 
ounces  in  the  day,  may  be  given  with  benefit,  but  ordinarily  from 
eight  to  ten  ounces  will  suffice.  There  are  other  cases  found  among 
robust  subjects  who  do  not  need  such  stimulation,  and  possibly  may 
not  require  alcohol  at  all.  The  custom  now  in  vogue  of  prescribing 
other  forms  of  cardiac  stimulants,  such  as  strychnine  and  aconite, 
and  vaso-dilators»  like  nitroglycerin,  makes  the  employment  of  ex- 
cessive doses  of  alcohol  less  imperative.  It  should  always  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  undesirable  to  produce  toxic  symptoms  of  alco- 
holism in  pneumonia  as  well  as  in  any  other  disease.     So  long  as  the 

Ise  is  slowed  and   its  force  strengthened  the  use  of  alcohol  may 

regarded  as  beneficial;  but  if  delirium  is  increased  and  the  odour 
of  whisky  or  brandy  is  strong  in  the  breath  an  hour  or  two  after  it 
has  been  given,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  patient  is  receiving  more 
than  is  desirable,  and  the  dosage  should  be  reduced.  From  its  serv- 
ing as  a  fuel,  and  thereby  saving  tissue  waste  in  the  muscles,  the  free 
use  of  alcohol  in  pneumonia  undoubtedly  saves  many  lives. 

Broncho^  Pneumonia. 

Syniptoras.^Broncho-pneumonia  is  an  inflammation  of  the  cap- 
illary bronchi  which  extends  to  the  lobular  structures.  It  is  common 
m  the  extremes  of  age,  in  the  very  old  and  very  young.  The  mor- 
tality is  greatest  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  It  is  the  se- 
quel to  many  of  the  acute  diseases  of  childhood,  and  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  by  the  inspiration  of  particles  of 
food  or  fluid  which  arc  drawn  through  the  larynx  to  the  bronchi  by 
inhalation  during  the  act  of  swallowing.     The  latter  variety  may 
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occur  as  a  result  of  drawing  seeds  or  other  hard  substances  tntd  tfc 
bronchi ;  from  operations  about  the  mouth  and  upper  atr  pass^ig^'^ 
after  tracheotomy ;  and  from  the  conditions  which  impair  the  oor^ 
mal  sensitiveness  of  the  larynx  and  the  reflex  action  of  the  epogliKt- 
tis  and  vocal  cords,  such  as  profound  uraemia  or  apoplectic  or  alco- 
holic coma,  and  post-diphtheritic  or  laryngeal    paralysis.      A  fc 
cases  have  been    produced  by  carelessness  in   the   passing  ui 
ifisophagcal  catheter  into  the  larynx  and  pouring  liquid  food  into  itJ 

Dietetic  Treatment. — Broncho-pneumonia  is  always  a  te 
critical  disease  and  the  utmost  care  is  required  in  nursing  and  fc 
ing.  The  diet  should  consist  of  such  articles  as  meat  joicc,  pec 
gested  milk,  and  tgg  albumen.  Stimulation  is  early  required  audi 
considerable  quantity.  Brandy  or  whisky  sweetened  with  a  Ifcttle 
sugar  and  cold  water  should  be  systematically  given,  espcctanytn 
young  children,  who  are  unable  to  make  their  want  of  drink  known 
Hot  milk  and  Vichy,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  Vichy  to  two 
of  milk  for  older  children,  or  half-and-half  for  young  infants^  naj 
have  the  effect  of  loosening  the  tenacious  mucus  and  easing  tl>e 
cough.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  flatulency,  aerated  waters  ha4 
better  be  avoided. 


BRONCIIO-PNEUMONIA  IN  CJflLDREN. 

The  diet  should  be  adapted  to  foster  the  strength  and  tax 
digestive  organs  as  Httle  as  possible.  At  first  food  should  bcgifen 
every  two  hours,  and  milk  is  usually  all  that  is  required*  Later  it 
may  be  alternated  with  or  supplemented  by  egg  album*  %di 

meat  juice,  plain  beef  or  mutton  broths,  arrowroot,  or  <  * 

Brandy  is  the  best  alcoholic  food  and  stimulant,  and  it  nuirbe 
ordered  in  doses  of  from  ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  well  diluted  w^fl* 
water,  Vichy,  milk,  or  egg-albumen  solution.  In  very  bad  eases  i 
child  a  year  old  should  be  given  one  to  two  ounces,  and  a  chiidtw 
or  three  years  of  age  four  to  six  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Pleurisy. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  pleurisy,  those  which  Mfc  chiefly  io*»* 
enced  by  diet  are  pleurisy  with  effusion  and  empyema.  Inpleuri*? 
with  effusion  the  objects  to  be  attained  are  to  prcs^  ^trenp** 

of  the  patient  and  promote  the  reabsorption  of  the  ,cf^' 

ral  sac.  A  diet  is  therefore  advised  *hich  shall  consist  of  niitTiti<«* 
solids  with  a  minimum  amount  of  fluid,  in  order  that  the  blood  ^^ 
become  more  dense  and  that  favourable  osmosis  may  ocnif  fr*"** 
the  pleuritic  cavity  into  the  blood  vessels:  at  the  same  tiinet^ 
action  of  the  kidneys  should  be  promoted-  To  still  further  fafiHjr 
the  absorption  of  fluid,  a  special  dry  diet  has  been  recommended  ^^ 
which,  as  in  case  of  aneurism,  the  patient  is  encouraged  la  take  ^ 
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little  fluid  as  possible  and  to  eat  quantities  of  table  salt  by  the  tea- 
spoonful,  the  idea  beings  to  increase  the  density  of  the  blood  both 
by  withholding  fluid  and  adding  salt,  and  that  the  latter  may  also 
promote  osmosis.  This  treatment  has  been  attempted  in  several  of 
the  New  York  hospitals  and  elsewhere,  but  has  not  met  with  suc- 
cess, mainly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming 
the  thirst  of  the  patient,  ^hich  is  doubly  aggravated  by  the  lack  of 
fluid  and  the  supply  of  salt. 

An  extreme  dry  diet  known  in  Germany  as  "  Schroth's  Method  *' 
has  been  indorsed  by  Niemeyer,  Pimser,  and  others.  The  patient 
is  fed  upon  lean  roast  veal  and  stale  rolls  (B{itterhrotI)  without 
fluid  of  any  kind  but  a  little  water  until  the  third  day,  when  half  a 
pint  of  red  wine  is  given.  At  the  end  of  a  week  a  pint  is  allowed. 
Very  few  patients  will  submit  to  such  treatment  in  this  country,  and 
it  certainly  is  severe.  A  reasonable  abstinence  from  fluids,  especially 
water,  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  Practically,  many  patients  are 
found  to  go  on  reabsorbing  pleuritic  exudation  w^hile  continuing  a 
milk  or  other  fluid  diet  which  is  necessitated  by  some  complication 
in  the  digestive  system. 

Several  French  writers,  as  Serre  and  Eloy,  advocate  an  exclusive 
milk  diet,  giving  from  three  pints  to  three  quarts  daily,  to  be  sipped 
in  small  quantities  every  hour  or  two.  They  rely  upon  the  diuretic 
cflFcct  of  the  milk,  and  give  it  in  any  form  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient.  The  treatment  is  continued  for  a  week  or  more  after  the 
exudation  has  been  absorbed,  and  return  to  a  solid  diet  must  be 
gradual. 

This  method  is  obviously  directly  opposed  to  the  dry  diet,  and 
possesses  no  advantages  over  it,  excepting  sometimes  in  cases  com- 
plicated by  chronic  valvular  heart  disease,  gastric  catarrh,  or  ad- 
vanced anccmia.  In  England  and  Europe  thoracentesis  appears  to 
be  much  less  practised  than  in  this  country,  where  it  is  performed 
with  but  little  hesitation. 

If  the  pleuritic  exudation  accumulates  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
severely  embarrass  respiration  or  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  is  so 
easy  to  absolutely  withdraw  it  by  the  aspiration  needle  when  anti- 
septic precautions  are  taken  that  annoying  the  patient  by  experi- 
mental dietetics  is  hardly  justifiable,  and  1  have  found  solid  diet 
mth  reasonable  restriction  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. Patients  who  are  fairly  robust  will  naturally  endure  privation 
of  food  and  drink  better  than  the  feeble  and  aniemic* 


Empyema. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  empyema  is  based  upon  the  need  for 
nutrition  to  supply  the  drain  on  the  system  of  the  constant  excretion 
of  pus,  and  fatty  food,  such  as  butter,  cod-liver  oil,  and  cream  should 
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therefore  fill  a  large  portion  of  the  dietary.  The  general  supporting 
treatment  prescribed  for  the  early  stages  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis is  recommended  (page  434). 


DIET   IN    DISEASES   OF  THE   CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

AND    BLOOD.. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

The  proper  dietetic  treatment  of  advanced  heart  disease  deserves 
careful  consideration,  for  on  it  to  a  great  extent  depends  the  pa- 
tient's comfort,  if  not  the  prolongation  of  his  life.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  several  conditions  of  cardiac  enlargement,  valvular  disease, 
fatty  degeneration,  etc.,  demand  difiFerent  forms  of  treatment /^r  i?, 
but  there  are  certain  general  principles  which  should  be  observed  in 
any  case  when  particular  symptoms  arise.  The  dietetics  of  cardiac 
diseases  may,  accordingly,  be  conveniently  reviewed  together. 

Pathological  Physiolog^r. — The  general  conditions  involvedare 
largely  physical,  or  rather  mechanical — perhaps  more  so  than  in  any 
other  form  of  disease. 

1.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  pump  whose  action  is  impaired  by 
more  or  less  weakness  of  its  walls,  or  leakage  or  obstruction  of  its 
valves,  or  which  is  overworked  by  the  imposition  of  increased  re- 
sistance. 

2.  The  balance  of  food  pressure  in  the  vessels  is  usually  disturbed 
and  the  rate  of  blood  flow  is  altered. 

3.  As  the  disproportion  increases  between  the  driving  force  or 
the  resistance  of  the  vessels  and  the  volume  of  the  fluid  to  be  pro- 
pelled, there  is  apt  to  be  leakage  of  serum  in  various  situations, 
producing  dropsies  or  general  anasarca.  Or  these  conditions  may 
result  from  a  diminution  in  the  vitality  of  the  peripheral  blood  ves- 
sels or  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  itself. 

4.  The  rate  of  absorption  of  the  materia  alimentaria  by  osmosis 
depends  as  much  upon  the  activity  of  the  circulation — i.  e.,  upon  the 
rapidity  of  renewal  of  the  layer  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  ab- 
sorbing surface — as  upon  the  density  and  composition  of  the  blood, 
the  action  of  individual  cells,  or  any  other  factor.  A  feebly  beating 
heart  or  an  obstructed  vascular  system  promptly  checks  absorption. 
Moreover,  the  reabsorption  of  transudated  serum  will  depend  upon 
the  reversal  of  the  conditions  which  origrinally  caused  it. 

5.  The  elimination  of  waste  and  the  various  processes  of  secre- 
tion depend  upon  almost  identical  conditions  with  absorption,  and 
while  not  due  merely  to  filtration,  they  are  nevertheless  controlled 
very  promptly  by  alterations  in  blood  pressure  and  in  the  velocity  of 
the  current. 
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Bearing  in  mind  these  elementary  principles,  the  first  question 
which  arises  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  advanced  cardiac  disease 
must  concern  the  administration  of— 

Fluids. — An  additional  pint  of  fluid  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
system  may  be  just  sufficient  to  overtax  the  heart,  alter  the  balance 
of  bluod  pressure,  disturb  a  temporary  compensation,  and  precipi- 
tate anasarca,  renal  congestion,  pulmonary  osdema,  or  other  symp- 
toms. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  too  little  fluid  the  blood  pressure  may 
fall  to  a  dangerous  degree  or  there  may  not  be  water  enough  in  the 
vascular  system  to  maintain  the  free  diuretic  action  which  is  so  de- 
sirable. It  is  a  well-known  physiological  fact  that  the  heart,  like 
any  other  muscle,  does  better  work  if  it  has  reasonable  resistance  to 
overcome.  Such  are  the  problems,  briefly  stated,  w^hich  must  be 
met,  not  by  the  enforcing  of  text-book  rules,  but  by  the  frequent 
examination  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  case,  by  the  comparison 
from  day  to  day  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  urine,  the  degree 
of  arterial  tension,  the  force  of  the  heart  beat,  and  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  cedema. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— It  is  difficult  to  formulate  any  but  the 
roost  general  rules  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart.  These  cases  often  extend  through  a  period  of 
many  years,  and  the  variety  of  secondary  symptoms  which  may  ap- 
pear is  very  great.  The  forms  of  valvular  disease  which  are  most 
apt  to  result  in  disturbances  of  digestion  are  those  in  which  ob- 
structed venous  circulation  results  in  local  engorgement  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  producing  nausea,  vomiting,  and  great  distaste  for 
food.  Constipation  and  more  or  less  chronic  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrh  may  be  among  the  symptoms.  The  hypostatic  congestion 
of  the  liver  retards  the  activity  of  that  organ,  and  the  ingredients  of 
the  food  which  are  brought  to  it  by  the  portal  system  are  no  longer 
properly  elaborated,  so  that  general  nutrition  and  assimilation  su^er 
in  consequence.  A  depleting  diet  is,  therefore,  sometimes  to  be  rec- 
ommended, and  concentrated  food  is  required  to  prevent  over- 
burdening the  circulation.  If  gastric  catarrh  necessitates  the  use  of 
fluid  food,  the  quantity  of  beverages  taken  in  addition  should  be 
considerably  restricted.  When  acute  attacks  of  indigestion  super- 
vene in  the  course  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  open,  and  a  diet  of  milk,  beaten  eggs,  and  broths, 
taken  once  in  three  hours,  must  be  prescribed  for  a  few  days,  after 
which  boiled  fish,  broiled  chicken,  scraped  beef,  beefsteak,  or  rare 
roast  beef  may  be  added.  Fats,  farinaceous  foods,  and  sugars 
should  not  be  allowed,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  produce  flatu- 
lency and  aggravate  existing  symptoms.  The  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lation may  at  times  become  necessary,  and  whisky  diluted  in  some 
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non-effervescing  water  is  perhaps  the  best.  Beer  should  be  partico- 
larly  avoided,  and  recommendation  of  the  regular  use  of  stimulants, 
in  this  as  in  other  forms  of  chronic  disease,  should  be  made  with 
great  caution  lest  the  alcoholic  habit  be  acquired  and  become  per- 
manent. Patients  with  sudden  cardiac  dilatation,  such  as  sometimes 
occurs  during  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  need  to  return  to  a 
milk  diet. 

When  acute  symptoms  of  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  etc.,  develop,  the 
patient  should  never  eat  very  much  food  at  one  time.    It  is  better  to 
take  four  or  five  meals  a  day,  if  necessary,  and  eat  only  small  quan- 
tities.    A  large  meal  always  distends  the  stomach  considerably  for 
several  hours,  causing  this  organ  to  elevate  the  diaphragm  and  dis- 
place somewhat  the  heart,  which  lies  upon  it,  and  diminishing  the 
vertical  diameter  of  the  chest.     The  heart  may  become  irritated  by 
the  mechanical  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  displacement,  and  it  is  indirectly  affected  by  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  as  well  as  by  reflex  irritation  from  the  disor- 
dered stomach.     .\I1  food  which  is  liable  to  ferment  in  the  stom- 
ach, such  as  sugar  and  indigestible  starches  and  fats,  must  be  par- 
ticularly avoided.     Gastric  catarrh  is  readily  excited  and  aggravated 
by  coarse  or  fermenting  food.    On  this  account  also  the  use  of  strong 
alcohol  should  be  forbidden  except  in  the  case  of  aged  and  feeble 
persons,  to  whom  light  wine  or  diluted  spirits  may  be  given.    The 
regular  use  of  tobacco  should,  be  prohibited,  and  tea  and  coffee,  if 
permissible,  are  to  be  taken  only  in  very  dilute  form.     The  tendency 
to  constipation  can  be  overcome  by  attention  to  diet  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  fruit  such  as  baked  or  stewed  apples,  stewed  prunes,  and 
grape  fruit  may  be  allowed  between  meals. 

CARDIAC  VALVULAR  DISEASE   IN   CHILDREN. 

Children  who  have  chronic  valvular  disease  or  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  but  who  are  not  strictly  confined  to  bed,  should  be  closely 
supervised  in  regard  to  their  habits  of  eating.  They  should  eat 
slowly  and  moderately,  and  have  their  meals  at  regular  intervals, 
taking  the  principal  meal  at  noon,  and  a  light  supper  two  hours  be- 
fore bedtime.  In  general,  animal  food  is  better  for  them  than  vege- 
tables, but  they  may  eat  the  lighter  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  spinach, 
tomatoes,  or  stewed  celery  in  season,  and  sometimes  a  little  roast  or 
mashed  potato.  Rice  and  macaroni  may  be  given.  Bread  should 
be  only  eaten  dry  or  toasted.  Sweets  should  not  be  allowed,  except 
very  rarely,  when  a  taste  of  jam  or  preserves  may  be  given.  Such 
substances  are  apt  to  cause  flatulency  and  palpitation,  if  not  more 
serious  disturbances,  and  everything  depends  upon  saving  the  heart 
from  excitation  or  strain.  All  food  should  be  very  simply  cooked, 
and  too  great  variety  is  harmful. 
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In  acute  disease  of  the  valves^ — such,  for  instance,  as  that  pro- 
ducing mitral  regurgitation — it  is  very  important  to  avoid  atl  food 
likely  to  cause  dyspepsia.  Raw  eggs  with  brandy,  broths,  and 
chiefly  milk  must  be  prescribed,  and  if  the  stomach  is  weak  and  irri- 
table, a  part  of  the  nutriment  may  be  given /^r/-  rectum  (page  380). 

DIETETIC    TREATMENT   OF    THE   SENILE    HEART. 

In  persons  past  middle  life  the  heart  may  become  enfeebled  from 
a  variety  of  causes  independent  of  inflammatory  conditions  or  val- 
vular lesions.  Fatty  degeneration  is  a  very  common  cause  of  such 
weakness,  and  in  other  cases  the  heart  muscle  may  gradually  lose 
its  normal  strength  and  "  tone  *'  from  strain,  or  a  disturbance  of  bal- 
ance between  its  powder  and  the  peripheral  resistance  to  be  overcome. 
In  the  aged  the  arterial  walls  become  less  and  less  resilient,  if  not 
actually  rigid,  from  calcareous  deposit,  and,  moreover,  the  heart 
suffers  no  less  than  other  organs  from  impaired  nutrition.  In  such 
cases  the  prolongation  of  the  patient's  life  as  well  as  the  mainte* 
nance  of  his  comfort  may  be  fostered  by  attention  to  dietetics. 

A  weak  heart  implies  impaired  circulation  in  the  gastric  vessels, 
and  hence  the  gastric  juice  becomes  poor  in  quality  and  lessened  in 
quantity.  Digestion  is  consequently  retarded,  and  absorption  of 
food  products  is  less  active  than  it  should  be.  The  heart  and  the 
stomach  being  both  supplied  by  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  gastric  irritation,  caused  by  products  of  mal* 
fermentation,  organic  acids,  accumulated  undigested  food,  or  gaseous 
distention,  may  affect  the  heart  through  reflex  action.  Mechanically, 
too,  a  stomach  distended  by  gas  presses  upon  and  irritates  the 
heart.  Balfour  (The  Senile  Heart,  1894)  says:  "If  the  heart  is 
weak  the  discomfort  induced  by  such  irregularities  is  after  middle 
life  more  apt  to  be  felt  in  connection  with  that  organ  than  in  the 
stomach  itself."  The  result  is  intermission  in  the  pulse  rate,  un- 
cvenness  in  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart  beat,  its  **  flullering  ** 
action,  and  sensations  of  palpitation,  prascordial  distress,  fulness  or 
constriction,  and  dyspntiea.  In  order  to  avoid  these  symptoms  as 
far  as  possible,  the  patient  must  have  his  diet  carefully  supervised. 
A  sufficient  interval — fully  ^vn  hours — must  always  elapse  for  the 
complete  digestion  of  one  meal  before  a  second  is  taken,  and  because 
the  gastric  juice  is  feeble  it  is  best  not  to  allow  more  than  four 
or,  five  ounces  of  fluid  of  any  kind  to  be  taken  with  the  meals. 
While  sufficient  variety  of  food  may  be  allowed  to  maintain  a  fair 
appetite,  it  should  never  be  so  great  as  to  entice  the  patient  to  eat 
too  freely. 

Balfour  summarises  excellent  rules  for  dieting  to  be  followed  by 
patients  whose  cardiac  action  is  enfeebled  by  any  cause,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  condition  described  as  **  the  senile  heart/* 
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Balfour's  Rules  far  dieting  for  Weak  Hearts, 

"  I.  There  must  never  be  less  than  five-hour  intervals  between 
meals. 

"  2.  No  solid  food  is  ever  to  be  taken  between  meals. 

'*  3.  All  those  with  weak  hearts  should  have  their  principal  meal 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

''  4.  All  those  with  weak  hearts  should  have  their  food  as  dry  as 
possible." 

A  good  typical  menu  is  given  by  the  writer  above  quoted: 

Balfour  s  Diet  for  the  Senile  Heart. 

"  Breakfast,  8.30  a.  m. — Dry  toast,  one  small  piece — one  or  one 
and  a  half  ounce — with  butter;  one  soft,  boiled  ^ggy  a  small  piece  of 
whitefish ;  three  to  five  ounces  of  tea  or  coffee  with  cream  and 
sugar,  or  an  infusion  of  cocoa  nibs,  or  milk  and  hot  water,  or  cream 
and  Seltzer.  Sometimes  oatmeal  porridge  is  permissible,  but  not 
over  three  or  four  ounces  should  be  taken. 

"  Principal  Meal,  1.30  or  2  p.  M. — Fish,  such  as  haddock  or  sole,  or 
meat  and  pudding.  Two  courses  only  are  allowed.  No  soups, 
pickles,  pastry,  or  cheese.  Whitefish  and  short- fibred  meat  only 
are  allowable.  The  fish  may  be  boiled  in  milk.  A  little  spinach  or 
one  potato  may  sometimes  be  eaten,  or  a  half  pound  of  fruit,  such 
as  pears,  apples,  or  grapes.  Four  to  five  ounces  of  hot  water  may 
be  drunk  with  each  meal,  but  no  more. 

**  5  to  6  p.  M. — Three  to  four  ounces  of  tea  (one  teacupful)  infused 
for  four  minutes  may  be  drunk,  but  absolutely  no  solid  food  is  to  be 
taken  with  it.  If  desirable,  a  teaspoonful  of  Liebig's  extract  of 
meat  may  be  stirred  in  with  the  tea. 

**  St4pper,  7  p.  .M. — Whitefish  and  a  potato  or  toast  and  pudding,  or 
milk  pudding,  or  bread  and  milk,  or  revalenta  made  with  milk  or 
Liebig's  extract. 

*'  Bedtime, — P'our  to  five  ounces  of  very  hot  water,  sipped,  helps 
the  patient  to  fall  asleep." 

Upon  this  very  limited  regimen  the  patient,  if  heavy  and  water- 
logijed,  at  first  loses  weight  by  absorption  of  "  oedematous  soakage," 
or  if  much  wasted  he  may  gain  in  weight.  In  this  manner  the  natu- 
ral equilibrium  of  the  body  is  re-established. 

In  not  too  critical  cases  a  little  more  latitude  is  permitted,  and 
such  vcijetables  may  be  occasionally  eaten  as  asparagus,  onions, 
leeks,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  cress.  The  heavier,  coarser  vegetables  (like 
cabbao;e.  sprouts,  turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  legumes),  pastry, 
nuts,  dried  fruits,  and  sweets  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden. 

Kipial  care  must  be  given  to  the  selection  of  proper  beverages. 
If  there  is  niuc!\  palpitation,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  must  be  pro- 
scribed.    In  many  cases  Balfour  allows  a  little  weak  tea,  made  by 
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infusing  a  teaspoonful  (about  one  hundred  grains)  in  four  or  five 
ounces  of  water  for  only  three  or  four  minutes,  Alcathrepta  may 
be  drunk.  The  two  latter  beverages  may  be  taken  at  5  p,  m.  or  on 
retiring,  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  They  must  not  be  made  too 
sweet. 

No  champagne  or  effervescing  drinks  are  allowed,  and  all  alco- 
holic beverages  should  be  given  only  in  moderation.  If  more  than 
two  ounces  (a  claret-glass  full)  of  one  of  the  stronger  wines  is  taken, 
it  excites  acid  dyspepsia,  and  claret,  Burgundy,  or  hock  should  not 
be  allowed  in  greater  measure,  A  small  glass  of  port  or  sherry  may 
be  drunk  twice  a  day  ;  but,  as  Balfour  observes,  there  is  so  much 
idiosyncrasy  in  the  digestibility  of  wines  that  in  general  plain  liquor 
is  better  for  these  cases  and  in  the  small  quantity  recommended  in 
the  menu  given  above.  Alcohol  is  by  no  means  a  necessity,  and 
many  patients  are  better  without  any.  He  has  great  faith  in  the 
stimulating  properties  of  hot  water,  slowly  sipped,  and  says:  "This 
will  be  found  to  have  quite  as  good  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
heart  as  alcohol/' 

It  has  been  elsewhere  shown  that  the  frequent  acts  of  degluti- 
tion performed  in  sipping  any  fluid  tend  to  increase  the  pulse  rate 
slightly  through  reflex  stimulation  of  the  vagus  branches  which 
are  concerned  in  the  act. 

As  the  heart  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  the  inactive  circula- 
tion, perhaps  aided  by  alteraiit»n  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  or 
by  albuminuria,  results  in  the  production  of  localised  oedema  or  gen- 
eral anasarca. 

In  referring  to  the  use  of  dry  diet  for  these  conditions  as  oceut- 
ring  in  connection  with  the  senile  heart,  Balfour  says:  "When  there 
is  anasarca,  or  any  evidence  of  soakage  in  any  dependent  part  of 
ihe  body,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  place  the  patient,  for 
a  lime  at  least,  on  the  driest  possible  diet,  and  not  too  much  of 
it-  ...  I  have  seen  a  considerable  amount  of  oedema  of  the  lower 
limbs  disappear  within  twenty-four  hours  before  there  had  been 
lime  for  any  change  in  the  heart,  which  was  feeble  and  dilated." 
His  dry  diet  is  as  follows: 

Breakfast, — A  single  slice  of  dry  toast,  without  butter.  A  cup  of 
lea  (infused  only  four  minutes). 

Dinner. — The  lean  of  two  chops,  or  their  equivalent  in  chicken  or 
fish.  No  vegetables.  Dry  toast  adlHntum.  Half  an  ounce  of  brandyt 
whisky,  or  Hollands  in  three  ounces  of  water. 

Supf>er,—K%  much  dry  toast  as  desired.  Half  an  ounce  of  liquor, 
as  at  dinner. 

Nothing  else  is  allowed;  but  if  the  patient  is  thirsty,  very  hot 
water  may  be  sipped  between  meals.  This,  Balfour  maintains,  is  an 
excellent  cardiac  tonic. 
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ANGINA  PECTORia 

The  only  indication  to  be  met  in  the  dietetic  treatmenl  of  angtn 
pectoris  is  to  reduce  th6  arterial  tension,  A  %*egetablc  diet  witli  re 
stricted  fluids,  and  no  alcohol,  is  to  be  recommended.  These  patient 
often  are  subjects  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  the  direciioiis  for  < 
in  that  condition  are  to  be  observed  (sec  Gout). 

CARDIAC   PALPITATION. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  cardiac  palpitation  is  suflicienlly  i 
cated  under  the  heading  of  Flatulent  Dyspepsia,     Overeating  slionktl 
be  avoided^  as  well  as  all  stimulating^  foods  and  beverages.     Tea,] 
coffee,   and    tobacco    should    be    forbidden^ — at     least    temporarily. 
Effervescing  drinks  of    all  kinds,   from  their   tendency    to  produc 
flatulency,  should  also  be  proscribed,  as  well  as  all  sweets  and  mocii^ 
starchy  food.     Laxative  foods,  especially  fruits,  will  be  found  useful. 

ARTERIAL  SCLEROSIS. 

In  those  cases  in  which  renal  inadequacy  is  a  pronounced  feature 
it  will  be  well  to  put  the  patient  upon  a  milk  diet  for  several  mctkk 
In  general  a  non-stimulaling  diet  is  requisite^  with  a  miniiDum  d 
butcher's  meiit,  and  no  strong  condiments^  richly  cooked  diih«i|  or 

alcohol  should  be  allowed. 

ANEURISM. 
In  aneurism  of  the  larger  arteries  the  vessel  wall  is  dilated  itu) 
thinned,  and  rupture  is  liable  to  occur  at  anytime  from  incrciie 
of  the  blood  pressure  or  obstruction  to  the  circulation  prodacediiF 
sudden  movement,  or  otherwise.  The  most  favourable  refill  d 
treatment  which  can  be  anticipated  is  thickening  of  the  diiciirf 
vessel  by  the  deposit  of  coagulated  fibrin  from  the  blood.  Tlieeo- 
agulabtlity  of  the  blood  varies  with  its  composition,  and  is  favocrri 
by  increased  density  of  the  blood  and  by  structural  changes  in  iJ^ 
albuminous  ingredients.  To  a  limited  extent  this  process  can  f« 
aided  by  diet,  The  object  to  be  attained  in  the  dietetic  trcitm^*^* 
of  aneurism  is  to  reduce  the  volume,  and  consequently  mcreas^li^ 
density  of  the  blood.  The  latter  does  not  necessarily  mcrcW  *• 
coagulability,  however.  This  method  of  ireaimeni  was  urigio*^'f 
formulated  by  Bellingham  and  Jolifife  TufncU,  of  Dublin,  ao4  it '* 
now  described  by  the  latter's  name.  It  is  only  less  rigid  ihafi  ^^ 
very  old  method  of  Valsalva,  who  gave  half  a  pound  of  poddi^H 
morning  and  evening,  and  nothing  else — practical  starvatioti!  ^^ 
conjunction  with  the  dietetic  treatment  absolute  rest  of  ihc  pat**"* 
is  enjoined;  he  should  lie  horizontally  in  his  bed,  and  not  be  p^* 
mitted  to  make  exertion  of  any  kind^  and  mental  strain  and  rmoi*^ 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against.     He  shoold  be  fed  by  an*^ 
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id  not  allowed  to  sit  up  at  any  time.  By  rest  alone  the  rate  of  the 
:art  beat  is  materially  slowed,  and  this  is  favoured  also  by  the  re- 
iced  diet.  The  artery,  in  consequence,  is  distended  less  and  less 
ten  and  is  submitted  to  less  pressure.  The  exact  treatment  recom- 
ended  by  Tufnell  is  as  follows : 

TufnelVs  Diet 

Breakfast. — Two  ounces  of  bread  with  a  little  butter  and  two 
inces  of  milk. 

Dinner, — From  two  to  three  ounces  of  meat  without  salt  and 
ur  ounces  of  milk ;  for  a  portion  of  the  milk  an  ounce  or  two  of 
iret  may  be  substituted. 

Supper. — The  same  as  the  breakfast. 

This  extremely  rigid  diet  is  apt  to  be  rebelled  against  by  most  pa- 
ints, but  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  commencement  of  other  treat- 
snt,  and  if  it  be  found  impracticable  to  adhere  to  it,  the  quantity  of 
od  will  have  to  be  slightly  increased.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
•uble  the  quantity  of  milk  and  increase  the  amount  of  bread  or 
ry  it  with  crackers  or  some  light  form  of  starchy  diet.  The  fluid, 
(wever,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible.  Pa- 
ints usually  complain  bitterly  of  thirst,  and  while  it  is  more  desir- 
le  to  restrict  the  fluids  than  the  solids  in  the  dietary,  the  thirst 
ay  be  alleviated  somewhat  by  the  use  of  acidulated  drinks,  such  as 
ur  lemonade,  dilute  phosphoric  acid  in  cinnamon  water,  etc.  The 
nger  which  menaces  the  patient  and  the  object  of  his  treatment 
ould  be  clearly  explained  to  him  and  his  co-operation  secured  in 
e  effort  for  his  relief.  It  is  customary  to  employ  iodide  of  potas- 
am  and  morphine  in  moderation  for  their  sedative  action  upon  the 
rculation  and  the  system  generally.  Many  cases  are  of  syphilitic 
igin,  and  they  are  particularly  benefited  by  the  potassium  iodide, 
pon  this  reduced  diet  improvement  in  physical  signs  of  the  aneu- 
sm — such  as  diminished  pulsation  and  intensity  of  bruit  and  less- 
led  pain — is  occasionally  quite  decided.  In  favourable  cases  im- 
rovement  may  be  looked  for  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  if  the 
ietetic  treatment  is  persisted  in  for  six  weeks,  the  benefit  may  be 
msiderable.  Tufnell  himself  reports  several  cases  in  which  the 
leurismal  sac  became  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  fibrin. 

There  are  many  cases  of  aneurism  outside  the  province  of  surgi- 
l  treatment  which  are  incapable  of  relief  from  any  diet,  but  the 
-thod  above  described  is  decidedly  worth  a  trial  in  an  otherwise 
peless  condition.  I  have  several  times  known  it  to  produce  con- 
lerable  lessening  of  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  other  symptoms,  but  it 
quires  firmness  and  perseverance  to  carry  it  out  successfully.  The 
^rative  results  have,  unfortunately,  not  verified  Tufnell's  original 
aims,  and  as  pointed  out  by  Loomis,  if  the  method  is  too  rigidly 
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than  is  needed  later  in  life  for  merely  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
of  the  tissues  and  restoring  the  balance  of  material  used  in  the 
production  of  energy.  Growth  implies  the  building  up  of  new  mate- 
rial and  a  renewal  of  the  old  as  well.  At  the  period  of  growth,  there- 
fore, there  are  always  unusual  demands  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  overstrain  at  this  time  is  to  be  especially  guarded  against. 

Sjrmptoms. — Among  the  many  symptoms  referable  to  the  nerv- 
ous system  which  occur  in  the  course  of  protracted  anaemia  are 
languor,  vertigo,  various  forms  of  neuralgia  and  megrim,  with  in- 
definite muscular  pains,  which  to  some  extent  are  produced  by  en- 
feebled circulation,  which  allows  waste  material  produced  by  muscular 
action  to  accumulate  in  the  tissues.  Depression  of  spirits  and  drow- 
siness are  also  observed,  and  palpitation  is  easily  excited.  The  poor 
circulation  may  result  in  the  production  of  fainting,  or  of  oedema*  in 
the  lower  extremities.  In  advanced  anaemia  it  is  found  that  not  only 
is  the  normal  rate  of  tissue  metabolism  impaired,  but  there  may  be 
modifications  in  the  relative  consumption  of  certain  foods  by  the  tis- 
sues. A  large  excess  of  urea  is  commonly  observed,  which  indicates 
an  active  combustion  of  nitrogenous  substances.  The  view  is  widely 
held  that  owing  to  the  small  number  of  the  red  disks,  or  oxygen  car- 
riers, the  final  oxidation  of  fatty  matter  is  retarded,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  anaemic  subjects  very  often  appear  plump  or  even  cor- 
pulent from  the  deposition  of  a  large  amount  of  fat  derived  from 
imcomplete  combustion  of  fats  and  starches,  whereas  their  muscles, 
from  the  increased  nitrogenous  waste,  are  reduced  in  size  and  are 
weak.  Van  Noorden,  Kraus,  Bohland,  and  others  dissent  from  this 
argument  and  believe  that  chlorotic  patients  feel  tired,  sleep  long, 
and  are  disinclined  to  expend  energy  in  muscular  exertion,  and  less 
energy  than  usual  goes  into  heat  production,  and  as  they  sometimes 
eat  abundantly  of  sugars  and  starches,  they  necessarily  store  up  fat, 

Rest,  Exercise,  and  Air. — In  many  cases  of  extreme  anaemia, 
found  especially  among  young  chlorotic  girls,  the  dietetic  treatment 
must  be  accompanied  by  careful  regulation  of  all  hygienic  conditions. 
Sufficient  rest  for  the  tissues,  and  especially  for  the  digestive  organs, 
must  be  secured.  These  patients,  who  appear  so  well  nourished,  may 
in  reality  be  quite  feeble,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  compel  them  to 
rise  early  and  perform  tasks  and  indulge  in  exercises  of  the  same  char- 
acter and  degree  with  those  of  healthy  children.  For  many  patients 
it  is  well  to  insist  on  prolonged  and  continuous  rest  in  bed.  For 
others  it  will  suffice  to  restrict  the  activities  of  the  day  by  permitting 
the  patient  to  rise  shortly  before  noon,  and  to  insist  upon  rest  being 
taken  on  a  lounge  both  before  and  after  meals  in  order  to  secure 
more  perfect  digestion.  These  patients  must  be  cautioned  against 
allowing  themselves  to  become  unduly  fatigued.  They  are  often 
able,  under  the  influence  of  stimulants  and  excitement  of  various 
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sorts,  to  perform  feats  of  exercise  or  endurance  which  are  equal  to 
those  of  healthy  persons,  but  a  strong  reaction   is  certain  to  follow, 
and  a  steady  but  slow  progress  will  often  be   checked   for  several 
weeks  by  infringement  of  necessary  regulations.      In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  decided  improvement  is  evident,  and  in  all  the  milder 
cases,  it  is  desirable  to  enforce  rules  for  gentle  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  patient  should  be  outdoors  nearly  all  the  time  whenever 
the  weather  permits.     The  exercise  should  be  supervised  and  slowk 
increased  in  stout  subjects,  so  that  they  gradually  consume  their 
superfluous  fat.     If  the  climate  is  unfavourable  the  cure  will  be  much 
more  rapid  if  the  patient  can  be  moved  to  a  more  salubrious  locality. 
Fresh  air  is  more  important  than  exercise,  for  an   abundant  oxygea 
supply  increases  the  appetite  and  distinctly  favours  the  assimilation 
of*  the  food. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  of  anaemia  requires, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  most  nutritious  food  should  be  supplied: 
secondly,  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  its  complete  digestion  and 
absorption.  In  all  cases  of  anaemia  the  impoverished  and  watery 
condition  of  the  blood  reacts  unfavourably  upon  the  character  of  the 
digestive  secretions  and  diminishes  their  organic  elements.  The  se- 
cretions are  therefore  unable  to  digest  the  food  with  the  necessary 
vigour,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  re-enforce  them  by  the  use  of  arti- 
ficially prepared  ferments  or  to  give  predigested  food,  making  use  of 
pancreatin,  in  the  preparation  of  animal  food,  and  diastase  or  malt 
extracts  for  the  predigestion  of  amylaceous  food  (see  pages  330,331). 

At  the  commencement  of  treatment  rest  and  a  small  amount  of 
food  may  be  required,  but  with  improvement  of  the  digestive  organs 
the  quantity  of  food  must  be  rapidly  increased,  and  four  or  five  meais 
a  day  may  be  given.     At  first,  if  milk  is  well  borne  by  the  enfeebied 
digestive  system,  and  if  it  is  not  distasteful  to  the  patient,  it  should 
be  the  principal  food.     It  may  be  drunk  between  meals,  and  especially 
at  night  on  going  to  bed.     Some  of  these  patients  who  cannot  digest 
milk  with  facility  are  able  to  take  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cream 
and  hot  water  with  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  brandy  to  the  tumbler  (Yeo).     Eggs  in  all  forms  which  are  of 
fairly  easy  dij::estion  are  an  excellent  food  for  anaemic  subjects,  and 
rare  meat  should   be  given  in  considerable  quantities  two  or  three 
times  a  day.      Sandwiches  made   with  pounded   meat  or  beefsteak 
almost  raw,  which  is  placed  between  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter, 
may  be  taken  with  meals,  or  as  a  light  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the 
nuM-ninor  and  afternoon.     Inserting  a  crisp  lettuce  leaf  in  each  sand- 
wieh  makes  it  still  more  palatable  and  wholesome.     Patients  of  this 
1  lass  often   object  very  strongly  to  eating  meat,  and  prefer  pastry 
anvl  sweets,  but  with  tact  and  persuasion  they  can  usually  be  induced 
to  take  it  in  some  form.     Meat  broths  and  consomm/s  may  be  thick- 
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ened  with  scraped  meat,  or  raw  scraped  beef  may  be  added  to  choco- 
late or  Burgundy,  or  may  be  eaten  in  any  manner  agreeable  to  the 
patient  In  this  way  large  quantities  of  meat  in  an  easily  digestible 
form  may  be  taken  without  tiring  of  it,  as  fat  ansemic  women  are 
very  apt  to  do. 

Young  chlorotic  girls  should  receive  at  least  five  or  six  ounces  of 
albumin  per  dum. 

Sec  gives  as  much  as  fourteen  ounces  of  raw  meat  daily  in  some 
cases  of  chlorosis,  and  finds  it  especially  serviceable  for  those  pa- 
tients whose  weak  stomachs  rebel  against  the  use  of  the  different 
preparations  of  iron, 

Ana*mic  patients  often  feel  worse  during  the  first  half  of  the  day. 
They  then  complain  most  of  headache,  languor,  and  anorexia,  but 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  the  day  early  with  nourishing 
albuminous  food  to  counteract  this  condition.  Van  Naorden's  sys- 
tem at  the  Berlin  Charite  is  excellent,  and  he  describes  it  as  follows 
(International  Medical  Magazine,  May,  1894): 

"I  recommend  chlorotic  girls  to  drink  slowly  half  a  litre  of  milk 
of  the  best  quality  while  they  are  yet  in  bed  in  the  morning.  They 
must  take  time,  and  occupy  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  consum- 
ing this  quantity.  They  ought  to  rise  half  an  hour  later,  and  they 
should  be  rubbed  briefly  with  a  dry  rough  woollen  towel.  This  is  to 
be  followed  by  the  breakfast,  consisting  of  a  small  cup  of  lea,  one 
or  two  slices  of  buttered  toast,  and  plenty  of  meat.  1  consider  it 
extremely  desirable — the  physiological  reasons  for  this  are  easy  to 
defend— that  these  patients  should  take  in  at  breakfast*  before  the 
daily  work  commences,  as  much  albumin  as  possible.  Two  and  a 
half  hours  later  some  bread  and  butter  and  two  eggs  are  to  be  caten» 
followed  immediately  afterwards  by  drinking  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of 
milk.  If  considered  advisable  for  special  reasons,  a  small  glass  of 
sherry  is  now  permissible/* 

If  the  large  quantities  of  meat  recommended  are  not  perfectly 
digested  and  absorbed,  it  is  well  to  prescribe  some  preparation  of 
pepsin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  A  concentrated  meat  diet 
almost  always  produces  constipation  if  this  condition  does  not 
already  exist  as  a  result  of  the  anxmic  and  atonic  condition  of  the 
intestinal  wall,  or  the  giving  of  iron.  It  is  well  to  counteract  this 
tendency  by  the  use  of  draughts  of  hot  water  and  oi pur/es  of  fresh 
vegetables,  whole-meal  bread,  oatmeal,  and  such  fruits  as  stewed 
prunes,  apples,  and  the  juice  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit  (see  Con- 
stipation, 

The  various  Italian  pastes,  such  as  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and 
polenta,  with  meat  gravies,  are  suggested  by  Yeo,  But  with  those 
patients  in  whom  there  is  a  tendency  to  overproduction  of  fat,  with- 
holding of  hydrocarbons  from  the  diet  is  highly  desirable. 
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For  others  who,  besides  being  anaemic,  arc  thin  and  poorly 
nourished,  it  is  well  to  add  some  simple  forms  of  starchy  food  and  a 
good  deal  of  fat  with  the  meals.     Van  Noordcn  says : 

"  For  a  well-nourished,  moderately  fat,  chlorotic  girl,  weighing 
sixty  kilos,  I  would  consider  the  following  diet  as  eminently  suitable: 

"  I20  grammes  albumin  =        492  calories. 

60        "        fat  =        558 

270        "        carbohydrates     =     1,1 10        " 

Total 2,160        " 

(I.  e.,  36  calories  per  kilo  of  body  weight.)" 

The  eating  of  fats  is  to  be  encouraged  to  the  limit  of  toleration. 
Cream  and  large  quantities  of  butter  are  recommended  when  easily 
digested,  and  they  can  be  made  to  replace  cod-liver  oil  when  the 
patient  is  unable  to  take  this  form  of  fat.  Many  patients  can  digest 
broiled  fat  bacon  with  ease.  Two  or  three  eggs  beaten  with  boiling 
water  or  milk,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  spices  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy  or  sherry,  make  a  useful  form  of  eggnog,  which 
can  be  given  two  or  three  times  during  the  day  between  meals. 

The  use  of  glycerin  extracts  and  of  emulsions  of  bone  marrow 
has  been  advocated  within  the  past  year  for  anaemia.  The  method 
of  preparation  of  the  marrow  is  described  on  page  177. 

The  cases  thus  far  reported  by  Fraser,  Bigger,  Dan  forth,  J.  S. 
Billings,  Jr.,  Hamilton,  and  Walker  of  the  use  of  bone  marrow  in 
different  forms  of  annemia  have  shown  considerable  benefit  from  this 
treatment.  The  condition  most  improved  is  chlorosis,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  some  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  have  been  helped  by 
it.  The  number  and  quality  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  improved.  In 
Danforth's  case  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  rose  from  35  to  S: 
Billings  (Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  November,  1894,  pagf 
119)  denies  the  value  of  marrow  in  pernicious  anaemia,  and  thinks  ::> 
good  effect  in  the  cases  of  chlorosis  reported  by  him  is  attributable 
to  the  large  proportion  of  iron  which  the  marrow  contains. 

Most  anx'mic  patients  have  no  appetite,  or  lose  it,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  careful  attention  should  therefore  be 
given  to  makinc^  all  their  food  as  agreeable  to  them  as  possible  in 
taste  and  manner  ni  serving.  Meat  should  be  prepared  so  as  to  re 
quire  the  least  p-^sible  effort  in  mastication,  and  much  more  food 
can  easily  he  consumed  in  a  fluid  and  semisolid  form. 

Condiments  are  serviceable,  for  they  render  simple  food  more 
agreeable  and  >timulate  the  enfeebled  gastric  secretion.  Moleschot: 
nisists  on  the  tree  use  of  salt  by  chlorotic  patients  on  account  of  its 
i^upposed  favourable  action  in  restoring  the  blood  corpuscles  and 
plasma.     Vinegar,  pickles,  gravies,  and  sauces  should  be  avoided. 

Alcohol  is  not  indicated  for  all,  but  there  are  some  patients  who 
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bene^ted  by  its  use,  and  the  best  form  of  alcoholic  tonic  for  an 
Anaemic  patient  is  a  good  rich  claret,  Uurgundy,  or  Madeira,  Some 
of  the  milder  cases,  especially  women  in  whom  the  digestive  organs 
arc  not  particularly  disturbed,  do  very  well  on  porter  or  stout,  or 
one  of  the  various  malt  preparations,  which  may  be  taken  with  the 
noonday  meal  or  at  bedtime  with  a  few  crackers  or  a  raw-beef  sand- 
wich. The  latter  is  a  prescription  very  serviceable  in  those  cases  in 
which  insomnia  is  a  harassing  symptom.  There  is  no  apparent  con- 
nection whatever  between  the  absorption  of  alcohol  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  blood  cells,  although  there  is  a  popular  idea  to  the  effect 
that  red  wine  produces  red  blood.  Alcohol,  however,  often  does 
promote  the  accumulation  of  fat,  and  this  is  most  undesirable  in 
ansemic  subjects  who  already  possess  that  tendency. 

PERNICIOUS  an-«:mia. 

Hunter  (British  Medical  Journal,  July  5  and  12,  1890)  argues 
for  the  use  of  an  exclusively  farinaceous  diet  for  pernicious  anaemia, 
on  the  ground  that  in  health  a  proteid  diet  causes  more  extensive 
destruction  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  than  a  fari- 
naceous one,  and  in  this  disease,  on  account  of  putrefaction  in 
the  intestine,  the  blood  destruction  is  increased  by  nitrogenous  diet. 
This  theory  is  in  opposition  to  all  others,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
and  rational  treatment  consists  in  giving  predigested  milk,  eggs, 
beef  broth  and  juice,  etc,  in  as  large  quantities  as  both  stomach 
and  rectum  will  absorb. 

There  is  defective  assimilation  of  proteid  foods,  and  hence  they 
should  be  thoroughly  predigested  (see  pages  331). 
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Modifications  in  the  Urine  caused  by  Food. 

The  quantity  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  food  eaten  exercises 
an  important  influence  over  the  composition  of  the  urine.  Animal 
food  naturally  increases  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  urine,  urea, 
uric  acid,  and  urates,  and  vegetable  food  increases  the  carbonates 
and  earthy  salts. 

A  concentrated  diet  restricted  in  fluids  as  well  as  solids  reduces 
the  water  of  the  urine,  and  makes  it  relatively  more  acid,  although 
the  absolute  quantity  of  acid  may  not  be  increased.  Conversely, 
watery  foods,  milk,  succulent  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  all  bever- 
increase  the  quantity  of  urinary  fluid  and  tend  thereby  to  lessen 
its  acidity  and  density. 

Cantani  dissents  from  the  common  view  that  the  organic  acids, 
such  as  fruit  acids,  form  carbonates  which  promote  alkalinity  of  the 
33  F^Vifr 
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urine^  and  says  that  this  is  true  of  small  quantities*  but  that  Urge 
amounts  or  the  continued  administration  of  these  acids  makes  tl- 
urine  strongly  acid. 

A  diet  rich  in  fatty  food,  or  an  excess  of  cod-liver  oil,  may  iomc 
times  give  rise  to  fat  in  the  urine»  or  lipuria.    The  volatile  fatty  aci«j 
may  similarly  be  present.     The  presence  of  the  fat  makes  the  ohni 
somewhat  turbid»  and  oil  globules  and  fat  crystals  may  sometime 
be  seen  under  the  microscope. 

A  milk  diet  tends  to  make  the  urine  somewhat  alkaline,  and  i^ 
may  increase  the  quantity  of  indican. 

Foods  which  may  produce  oxaluria  are  described  under  Oxa 
luria. 

The  peculiar  odour  which  asparagus  produces  in  the  urine  is  cx^ 
plained  on  page  154, 

Acute  Nephritis. 

Symptoms. — Acute  diffused  nephritis  is  an  inflammation  of  ihe 
kidneys,  which  is  principally  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wctji? 
certain  medicinal  poisons,  or  by  the  toxincs  developed  in  the  cutirw 
of  acute  infectious  fevers,  especially  the  exanthemata  and  diphtherii. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  its  varieties  here,  as  the  dietetic  Uwr- 
ment  is  the  same  for  alL 

Among  the  important  symptoms  are  anaemia  and  a  scanty  secT^ 
tion  of  urine  containing  abundant  albumin  with  casts  and  blood. 
Anasarca  and  effusion  into  various  serous  cavities,  such  as  ihoseof 
the  pleura  and  peritonxum,  may  occur  The  arterial  icnsit^n  « 
increased.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  to  insure  a  imifyfiB 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  facilitate  the  use  of  measures  to  pro* 
mote  perspiration. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— The  dietetic  treatment  must  be  adapted 
to  prevent  overloading  the  digestive  organs,  which  arc  eaiiilT  de* 
ranged,  and  to  prevent  overworking  the  kidneys.  A  light  ihci  w 
therefore  necessary.  The  patient  will  do  best  to  live  ciclu^iveij 
upon  milk  for  some  days,  until  the  functional  activity  of  the  kidneys 
is  restored.  The  importance  of  this  should  be  explained  to  ^^^ 
and  insisted  upon.  Between  four  and  seven  pints  are  to  be  talcfl 
daily,  diluted  with  Vichy  or  carbonic-acid  water,  If  the  bi»wels  if* 
loose,  lime  water  may  be  added  instead  ;  or  if  constipated,  mp^ 
solution.  If  the  liver  seems  inactive,  skimmed  milk  or  buUernnlk 
may  agree  better  Milk  sometimes  causes  gastric  oppressioo.  U 
sipped  slowly,  or  taken  with  a  teaspoon,  this  may  be  overcome '^^ 
it  is  then  diluted  with  the  saliva. 

If  milk  is  strenuously  objected  to  or  actually  disagrees  wiihrt* 
patient,  other  simple  foods  may  be  allowed,  such  as  koymrs^  b^ltW^ 
milk,  and  gruels  of  oatmeal,  groats,  rice«  barky  dour,  or  arrowrooi 
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These  forms  of  starchy  food  should  be  prepared  without  much  sugar, 
but  a  tittle  cream  may  be  added  or,  if  preferred,  the  juice  of  a  lemon» 
but  no  vegetables  are  permitted.  If  the  patient  is  feeble,  strong 
beef  lea  or  beef  or  chicken  broth  are  sometimes  to  be  recom- 
mended, but,  in  general,  so  long  as  the  symptoms  are  at  all  acute 
it  is  necessary  to  withhold  all  meat  preparations  from  the  diet. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  young  children.  Animal  broths 
dissolve  substances  from  meat  which  easily  develop  into  toxines  and 
irritate  the  kidneys. 

When  the  kidneys  become  more  active  and  the  character  of  the 
urine  improves,  the  diet  may  be  increased  by  such  articles  as  bread 
and  butter,  plain  puddings^  lettuce,  or  water  cress  with  plain  French 
dressing,  stewed  apples,  grapes,  oranges^  etc.,  but*  whenever  possible 
the  food  should  consist  largely  of  milk  for  a  long  period.  Later, 
eggs  and  even  meat  broths  may  be  allowed,  and  finally  a  little  white 
meat  of  poultry. 

Any  return  of  the  albuminuria  should  be  immediately  met  by  a 
reduction  in  the  diet  to  its  original  simplicity— chiefly  milk. 

A  patient  may  lose  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  albumin  in  twenty- 
four  hours  without  serious  harm,  but  if  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred grains  are  lost  the  condition  is  in  itself  alarming,  for  he  is 
losing  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  his  total  albuminous  food 
through  leakage  of  the  kidneys — i.  e.,  he  is  passing  daily  in  the  urine 
one  twelfth  of  the  nutrient  matter  of  his  blood  (Granger  Stewart). 
A  pint  of  milk  supplies  about  an  ounce  of  albumin  and  casein,  thus 
replenishing  the  waste. 

The  lactose  of  milk  is  sometimes  given  separately  for  its  diuretic 
action.  Sdc  gives  it  up  to  three  ounces  in  twenty*four  hours,  to  be 
drunk  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  he  believes  it  acts  best  when  car- 
diac dropsy  is  also  present  and  the  quantity  of  albumin  is  not  large. 
I  have  found  it  difficult  to  push  its  use  to  such  a  degree  without 
causing  dyspepsia  and  a  decided  dislike  for  it.  Milk  is  undoubt- 
edly a  good  mild  excitant  of  renal  activity,  but  this  is  due  lo  its 
water  as  much  as  to  any  other  ingredient,  and  the  diuretic  effect  of 
lactose  is  much  overrated. 

Should  vomiting  occur  at  any  time,  the  diet  must  be  again  re- 
duced, or  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  the  stomach  complete  rest  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  To  increase  the  activity  of  the  skin  and  wash 
the  casts  and  d/brh  of  granular  matter  and  blood  corpuscles  from 
the  renal  tubules,  the  blood  volume  must  be  raised  by  the  ingestion 
of  abundant  fluid,  provided  the  tendency  lo  dropsical  effusions  is 
not  great.  Water,  alkaline,  mineral,  or  effervescing  waters^  soda 
lemonade,  or  cream-of-tartar  lemonade  should  be  drunk  freely,  the 
latter  especially  if  there  is  constipation  (Dickinson).  Osier  rec- 
ommends the  following:  A  drachm  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  pint  of 
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boiling  water  with  the  addition  of  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a 
little  sugar.     To  be  drunk  cold. 

It  is  a  general  rule  to  exclude  all  foods  and  drinks  which  mayio 
any  way  irritate  the  kidneys,  and  the  following  arc  especially  for- 
bidden :  Grills,  roasts,  sauces,  pastry,  spices,  very  acid  foods,  strong 
alcoholic  drinks,  tea  and  coffee.  Strong  wines,  sweet  wines,  and  all 
sorts  of  liquors  are  absolutely  prohibited.  If  alcohol  seems  neces- 
sary for  the  stimulation  of  the  heart,  a  little  weak  claret,  white  wine, 
or  diluted  whisky  and  some  effervescing  water  may  be  given. 

ACUTE  NEPHRITIS  IN   CHILDREN. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  children,  as  often  happens  during  or 
after  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  the 
diet  must  consist  wholly  of  milk.  During  the  most  acute  stage  of 
nephritis  the  milk  may  be  diluted  one  half  with  Vichy  or  water  for 
its  diuretic  influence.  It  should  be  given  in  moderation,  but  often 
— say  at  least  once  in  two  hours.  As  the  acute  symptoms  subside 
milk  is  to  be  ordered  in  full  strength. 

Gradually  other  articles  may  be  added,  such  as  crackers,  toast, 
porridge,  rice  pudding,  cornstarch,  junket,  and  blancmange.  Orange 
juice  may  be  taken  freely,  and  an  occasional  baked  apple  with 
cream  or  a  few  stewed  prunes  will  act  favourably  upon  the  bowels. 

It  is  best,  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  to  forbid  meat  broths,  and 
eggs  and  meat  in  any  form  must  be  withheld  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  urine  has  regained  its  normal  composition.  Subsequently 
a  menu  may  be  composed  from  such  articles  as  a  chop,  the  breast 
of  a  chicken  or  partridge,  a  little  broiled  whitefish,  a  poached  tgi. 
oysters,  custard,  a  baked  mealy  potato  with  fresh  butter,  stale 
bread,  wine  jelly,  and  fresh  ripe  fruits. 

Albuminuria. — Functional  Albuminuria. 

Pathological  Physiology. — Albuminuria  may  be  produced  by 
alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  by  structural  or 
functional  changes  in  the  kidney  itself,  or  by  both.  The  albumin  is 
derived  from  the  blood  serum,  which  in  turn  comes  from  the  protcid 
material  of  the  food.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  proteid  mat- 
ter in  passing  through  the  body  undergoes  several  transformations 
which  alYect  its  degree  of  solubility  and  its  ability  to  osmose  or  go 
through  animal  membranes  such  as  line  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
blood  vessels,  and  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  Most  proteid  matter 
taken  into  the  body  as  food  is  not  readily  absorbed  until  converted 
into  some  form  of  peptone  or  albumose.  These  substances  diffuse 
very  easily,  and  their  presence  in  the  blood  would  render  them  liable 
to  constant  osmosis  from  the  vessels  into  the  lymph  spaces  or  tis- 
sues  almost    immediately    after    absorption,   but    in    their  transit 
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jthrough  the  intestinal  villi  they  are  reconverted  into  serum  albumin, 
fwhich  does  not  osmose  easily,  and  which  therefore  remains  in  the 
■vascular  system.  A  certain  amount  of  albuminous  material,  how- 
ever, must  pass  by  osmosis  from  the  blood  vessels  into  the  lym- 
fephatic  channels,  and  thence  into  the  tissues  which  surround  them  or 
nrhich  they  penetrate.  For  serum  albumin  to  pass  into  the  urine  it 
inust  osmose  through  two  layers  of  cells — namely,  the  capillary  wall 
of  the  blood  vessel  and  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubules  of  the 
kidney*  Variations  in  the  density  of  these  walls,  and  probably  also 
^alterations  in  the  functional  activiy  of  the  epithelial  cells  which 
compose  them,  will  modify  the  rale  of  osmosis  so  that  it  may  be 
completely  checked,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  lake  place  unhindered. 
|The  conditions  of  osmosis  also  depend  upon  the  relative  density  of 
the  fluids  on  either  side  of  the  membrane,  hence  alterations  in  the 
i" composition  of  the  blood  plasma  may  allow  of  the  osmosis  of  serum 
albumin  into  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  It  is  important  to  observe 
ihai  the  presence  of  serum  albumin  in  the  urine  in  excess  not  only 
indicates  a  functional  or  structural  weakness  in  the  kidneys  them- 
selves, or  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  but  it  represents  actual 
loss  of  substance  from  the  body — 1.  e.,  of  material  which  is  not  yet 
converted  into  waste  matter^  but  which  is  capable  of  furnishing  nu- 
trition to  the  tissues — in  other  words,  there  is  a  leak  of  nutrient 
matter  from  the  kidneys. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  might  seem  feasible  to  disre- 
gard the  leakage  and  increase  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food 
sufficiently  to  counterbalance  the  loss  sustained.  The  same  plan 
might  theoretically  be  thought  to  be  of  benefit  in  cases  of  diabetes, 
where  it  would  seem  quite  possible  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of 
saccharine  material  from  the  kidneys  by  ingestion  of  much  larger 
quantities  of  starches  and  sugars;  but  this  is  a  fallacious  compar- 
ison, for  excess  of  sugar  is  really  a  foreign  body  in  the  blood,  while 
albumin  is  not  (Granger  Stewart),  Clinically,  however,  it  has  been 
found  that  when  either  of  these  conditions  of  loss  of  substance 
from  the  blood  exists  in  the  kidneys  it  is  better  to  withhold  as 
much  as  possible  the  particular  variety  of  food  which  is  leaking 
through  them  and  reduce  the  work  of  these  organs,  hoping  by  rest, 
combined  with  other  appropriate  means  of  relief,  to  cure  the  faulty 
condition. 

Functional  Albuminuria^— Temporary  functional  albuminuria 
is  now  recognised  as  occurring  in  many  individuals  without  the 
significance  of  any  structural  or  organic  lesion  of  the  kidney.  This 
subject  has  been  exhaustively  investigated  by  the  medical  ex- 
aminers of  life-insurance  companies,  for  it  is  of  great  importance 
not  only  to  discover  the  presence  of  albuminuria  early,  but  to  as- 
sign the  proper  significance  to  its  presence.     It  is  not  many  years 
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since  the  detection  of  albumin  in  the  urine  was  regarded  as  an  id 
fallible  indication  of  some  form  of    renal  disease,    but   ihc  fact  til 
now  established  that  errors  in  diet  and  faulty  assimilation  produced j 
by  mental  and  nervous  strain,  overwork,  and  worry,  and  more  par^ 
ticularly  by  the  exhaustion  of  very  rapid  growth  of  the  bf^' 
later  years  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  may  occasion  allk 

A  solution  of  meat  albumin  experimentally  transfused  toto  ihei 
venous  circulation  of  a  dog,  injected  cither  subcutancuusly  orimo| 
the  rectum,  reappears  unaltered  in  the  urine,  but  serum    albumm 
similarly   injected    is    retained    by    the   blood   and    does    not   cau*c  I 
albuminuria,   although    the   percentage   of    albumin    in    the   bloasJ; 
plasma  has  been  considerably  raised  above  the  normal.     Moreom,  \ 
if  a  man  in  health  eats  eight  or  ten  raw  eggs  in  the  course  of  6iciir 
six  hours,  unaltered  egg  albumen  may  appear  in  the  urine.     Albumi- 
nuria thus  produced  is  purely  temporary,  and  is  directly  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  food.     So  much  of  this  proteid  has  been  utm 
that  a  portion  of  it  is  absorbed  directly  into  the    blood  m'tthoot  the 
formation   of  intermediate   products   of   digestion.      Similarly  Ihn 
albumin  will    osmose   through    the   kidney.      But  if    ihc  digesnnr 
activity  in  the  stomach  is  very  great,  a  large  number  of  taw  cgp 
may  be  calen»  and  as  many  as  nineteen  have  been  taken  tn  ihirlT'«t 
hours  (Dolradin)  without  the  appearance  of  albuminuria,     Itisno 
doubt  true  in  such  an  instance,  as  suggested  by  Yeo,  thai  tbe  vigcar 
of  the  digestion  converts  c^g  albumen  into  peptones,  \  *     '        tlj 
form  serum  albumin,  whereas  with  a  slower  digestion   ■  '^ 

egg  albumen  is  absorbed  unaltered. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Sto k vis,  coagulated  egg  all'u 
men  cannut  be  made  to  reappear  in  the  urine  of  healthy  animaK^'i^ 
raw  egg  albumen  can,  i 

Oericl  (  rherapeutics  of  Circulatory  Derangements^  in  von  Ziem* 
ssen  s  Handbook  of  General  Therapeutics),  as  a  result  of  nutncron* 
experiments  upon  man  and  animals  in  opposition  to  the  above  t'icw, 
declares  that  '^egg  albumen,  given  in  whatever  quantity,  i*  not  JK»f* 
mally  excreted  as  such  by  the  kidneys,  and  docs  not  cause  aibu'^J 
nuria/'  The  albumin  absorbed  is  all  destroyed  in  the  blood  orns^ci 
and  excreted  as  urea  from  the  kidneys.  He  further  says  tHat*** 
great  increase  of  albumin  supplied  to  the  blood  causes  no  rncrc^s^ 
excretion  of  albumin  by  the  kidneys,  and,  in  particular,  ihaiegS^^' 
bumen  gives  rise  to  no  irritation  of  the  renal  vessels  and  no  iib^' 
miiuiria  (nor  does  it  increase  an  existing  albuminuria)  ** 

This  statement,  if  corroborated  by  further  observation,  *o"^ 
considerably  alter  the  prevailing  notions  in  regard  to  ibe  a^i^' 
hility  of  giving  eggs  to  patients  with  chronic  Bright*s  disease 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  albuminuria,  those  which  arc  roost  jJWO' 
able  to  dietetic  treatment  are  the  functional  form  and  that  f b^ 
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accompanies  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  (unciional  albuminuria 
which  IS  produced  by  eating  an  excess  of  proteid  inaierial  or  by  mus- 
cular faiigue,  which  results  in  the  accumulation  of  large  quantities 
of  nitrogenous  waste  matter  and  interference  with  normal  oxidation 
processes,  is  usually  curable  by  ascertaining  and  removing  the 
cause. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  produce  functional  albumi- 
nuria in  the  lower  animals^  such  as  dogs,  by  overfeeding  them  with  a 
^-^ery  large  excess  of  albuminous  food.  Voit  caused  a  dog  to  absorb 
within  twenty-four  hours  six  times  the  amount  of  albumin  contained 
in  the  blood  plasma  without  exciting  albuminuria. 

In  the  instance  given  above  of  albuminuria  caused  by  eating 
large  numbers  of  eggs,  it  was  emphasised  that  the  proteid  in  the 
urine  is  egg  albumen  and  not  serum  albumin.  It  is  staled^  however, 
tbat  occasionally  serum  albuminuria  may  be  produced  in  man  by 
eating  large  quantities  of  meat.  If  true,  this  is  certainly  very  un- 
usual*  and  this  form  of  albuminuria  is  by  no  means  as  readily  in- 
duced as  the  glycosuria  caused  by  an  excess  of  starches  in  the  food. 
But  if  albuminuria  already  exists,  certain  forms  of  nitrogenous  food 
will  greatly  increase  the  amount  ehminaled  by  the  kidneys. 

It  is  probable  that  some  persons  inherit  a  special  weakness  of  the 
kidney  structure  or  an  abnormal  irritability  of  the  renal  cells  which 
favours  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria  from  slight  provocation. 
Granger  Stewart  (Lectures  on  Important  Symptoms  of  -Albumi- 
nuria, page  145)  states  that  he  has  observed  in  certain  persons  that 
cheese,  pastry,  and  eggs  are  substances  capable  of  producing  tem- 
porary albuminuria.  In  one  case  this  symptom  was  accompanied  by 
oedema  of  the  eyelids. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  functional  albuminuria  from  diet- 
etic errors  Yeo  argues,  and  I  think  correctly,  as  follows ;  **  May  not 
the  true  explanation  be  that  the  ingestion  of  so  large  an  excess  of 
albuminous  material  may  throw  upon  the  kidneys  such  an  excess  of 
nitrogenous  waste  (to  be  secreted)  that  a  temporary  functional  hy- 
pcrsemia  of  the  kidneys  is  excited,  and  that  this  leads  to  a  slight 
escape  of  albumin  from  the  blood  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  a 
sound  physiological  explanation  of  what  is  observed  to  occur,  and 
accounts  for  its  occurrence  in  fever  or  disordered  constitution,  and 
not  in  the  perfectly  sound  and  vigorous." 

Albuminuria  also  results  from  passive  hyperemia  of  the  vessels 
of  the  kidney,  as  well  as  from  active  congestion  and  inflammation. 

In  functional  albuminuria,  when  traces  of  serum  albumin  appear 
from  lime  to  time  in  the  urine,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  is  pro- 
portionately increased  by  any  special  fatigue  or  exhaustion.  It  is 
possible,  although  it  is  by  no  means  proved,  that  nerve  currents 
supplying  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  renal  tubules  or  the  walls  of  the 
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renal  capillaries  may  cause  a  functional  aUeratton  in  the  activity  of 
these  cells,  which  compels  ihem  to  exercise  a  selective  action  opon 
the  albumin  of  the  blood  serum,  and  favours  its  osmosis,  Thr 
theory  is  advanced  by  Mills,  of  Montreal,  that  the  epithelium  of  the  | 
capillaries  possesses  some  at  least  of  the  functions  of  glandobr 
epithelium,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  controlling  and  varying  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  such  substances  as  may  pass 
through  the  minute  capillary  walls. 

Albuminuria  is  very  common  as  a  result  of  elimination  of  IrriUnt 
poisons  from  the  kidneys^  and  it  is  believed  that  the  albuiximuna 
usually  present  in  diphtheria  and  the  exanthemata  is  producfd  by 
the  irritant  effect  upon  the  kidneys  of  toxines  developed  in  thest 
diseases  which  are  being  eliminated  in  the  urine. 

Dietetic  Treatment. —  The  frequent  return  of  functional  albu- 
minuria should  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  special  weaknr?»sa( 
the  kidneys  in  the  same  way  that  frequent  glycosuria  invites  suspi- 
cion of  the  strength  of  the  digestive  power  of  the  liver,  and  it  d^ 
mands  a  careful  regulation  in  the  diet.  Meat  should  be  reductdia 
quantity*  or  temporarily  forbidden,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  alc<ihaltc 
drinks  or  other  substances  liable  to  produce  renal  irritation*  and  the 
diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  milk.  CarrfoJ 
attention  must  be  paid  to  increasing  the  activity  of  the  buircli- 
When  functional  albuminuria  is  observed  in  children  and  adolct' 
cents,  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  advisible  in  ordinary  cases  t^ 
wholly  exclude  nitrogenous  food»  but  it  should  be  restricted,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  eating  butcher*s  meat  and  eggs,  and  the  cvcmnf 
meal  should  be  made  very  simple,  consisting  of  (uod  such  as  bread. 
crackersi  rice  or  porridge,  and  milk. 

Chronic  Bright's  Disease- 

Catisation. — Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  may  be  of  primiT 
origin,  or  it  may  occur  as  a  result  of  arterio^fibrosis  and  other  con- 
ditions.    It  is  usually  a  very  slow  process,  and  is  believed  to  be  pro* 
voked  by  chronic  alcoholism  and  errors  in  diet,  such  asatr 
proportion  of  meat  in  the  food,  which  results  iia  the  ovcrpru^.. 
of  uric  acid  or  lithaemia  from  functional  derangement  cif  the  liver. 

Urine  of  a  low  specific  gravity  is  passed  in  greater  ;«  " 

normal,  and  thirst  is  increased.    The  arterial  walls  are  tl 
their  tension  is  high. 

That  an  exclusive  meat  diet  is  not  alone  the  causie  «jf  chfo«*^^ 
Bright's  disease  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Eskimos  and  other  rac^*> 
who  subsist  altogether  upon  it,  are  not  especially  liable  to  the  «**** 
ease,  although  in  the  long  sunless  winter  they  live  under  very 
hygienic  conditions    (see    the   relation  of  proieid  food  to  alboi»»' 
nuria,  page  468).     It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  dbeasei*^^ 
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prevalent  in  this  country  among  men,  past  forty  years  of  age  who 
for  years  have  been  overworked  with  business  cares,  and  who  have 
neglected  to  take  sufficient  exercise  and  care  in  eating.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  much  may  be  accomplished  by  dietetic  treat- 
ment. Osier  says  that  **  care  in  food  and  drink  is  probably  the  most 
important  element  in  the  treatment  of  these  early  cases," 

Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  causation  of 
albuminuria,  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  cooked  meats,  eggs^  and  highly 
seasoned  food  in  general  are  injurious  in  all  cases  of  existing  albu- 
ininuria.  One  should  be  cautioned  against  regarding  the  amount  of 
albumin  present  in  the  urine  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of 
chronic  albuminuria  as  an  exact  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  renal 
disease.  The  fluctuations  observed  are  often  due  to  diet  merely»and 
the  albumin  may  occasionally  be  considerably  reduced  in  quantity, 
or  actually  absent  temporarily  from  the  urine,  although  the  lesion  of 
the  kidneys  is  making  uninterrupted  progress.  The  volume  of  al- 
bumin in  the  urine  must  not,  therefore,  be  estimated  alone  as  an 
indication  for  dietetic  treatment;  it  is  merely  one  of  many  symp- 
toms incident  to  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  which  are 
benefited  by  a  strict  regimen. 

Extensive  disease  of  the  excretory  surface  of  the  kidneys  always 
interferes  with  the  normal  elimination  of  nitrogenous  waste  matter 
which  accumulates  in  the  system  until  it  finally  produces  toxic  or 
uremic  symptoms  of  a  most  serious  character.  If  the  alimentary 
canal  is  overloaded  with  food  above  the  actual  requirements  of  nu- 
trition, or  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  system  for  oxidising  food 
products,  toxic  symptoms  are  sure  to  follow.  For  these  reasons  the 
diet  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  must  be  definitely  regulated,  and  a 
mean  must  be  maintained  between  overburdening  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus and  withholding  food  which  is  needed  to  support  the  bodily 
strength.  This  applies  especially  to  the  waste  of  nitrogenous  food, 
which  passes  ofif  through  the  kidneys,  whereas  the  w^aste  of  farina- 
ceous food  is  eliminated  largely  from  the  lungs  and  skin  in  the  form 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Milk  Diet* — In  many  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  the  eflfect 
of  feeding  the  patient  for  six  weeks,  or  even  two  or  three  months, 
upon  an  exclusive  milk  diet  is  remarkably  gratifying.  The  quantity 
of  urine,  urea,  and  extractives  increases,  while  the  albumin  dimin- 
ishes, and  cedema  and  general  anasarca  disappear.  The  patient*s 
strength  and  general  condition  improve,  the  pulse  is  strengthened^ 
and  if  dyspnoea  pre-existed  it  subsides. 

The  quantity  of  milk  to  be  prescribed  for  an  exclusive  milk  diet 
in  Bright's  disease  must  depend  on  the  age  and  size  of  the  patient, 
as  well  as  upon  his  ability  to  take  exercise  and  use  up  force  in  mus- 
cular energy.     If  the  patient  is  invalided  so  as  to  be  confined  to  his 
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room  or  the  house,  from  five  to  seven  pints  of  milk  daily  are  qui) 
sufficient.     Seven  pints  of  milk  contain  216  grammes  of  albumin  ani 
casein,  172  grammes  of  butler,  and  161  grammes  of  lactose;  whcrcasi^ 
according  to  Pettenkofer  and  Voit^  a  healthy  adult  requires  iji 
grammes  of  dry  albumin^  117  grammes  of  fat,  and  352  grammes  ol 
carbohydrates  (see  page  264).     The  milk  diet  is  therefore  dcficicnl  la 
carbohydrates,  but  the  latter  arc  estimated  in  Voit*s  table  forapersoq 
taking  active  exercise,  and  requiring  the  development  of  more  muKo* 
lar  energy  and  heat  than  the  invalid.     If  the  patient  Uises  weight  on 
a  milk  diet,  although  it  otherwise  agrees  with  him,  it  may  be  welUo 
add  farinaceous  food  in  the  shape  of  rice  or  bread.     Many  paiicots 
will  live  contentedly  with  no  other  food  than  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk  four  or  f\vc  times  a  day.     In  some  cases  it  \%  inadvisable  lo 
commence  the  milk  diet  immediately,  and  a  good  result  can  he  be>l 
attained  by  cutting  off  one  article  of  solid  food  after  another  in4 
replacing  the  loss  by  an  additional  tumbler  of  milk.     Where  it  i*ci' 
pected  to  employ  a  milk  diet  for  many  months,  as  in  an  advanced 
case  of  Bright's  disease,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  milk  is  bctttr 
borne  if  taken  fresh  at  a  natural  temperature  and  without  flivourtds 
of  any  kind.     Although  the  treatment  may  seem  severe  at  £ir>S,rf 
the  patient   understands   the  gravity  of  the  situation  he  is  uiualtf 
willing  to  accept  it,  and  after  a  few  days  seldom  complains  of  i^t 
monotony  of  this  most  restricted  form  of  feeding.     In  the  torn 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  milk  at  brief  intervals,  in  qtjaiititi« 
of  six  ounces,  once  an  hour  during  the  daytime,  with  an  extra  lutn- 
blerful  at  night,  and  on   awakening  in   the  morning.    Ordinifilf* 
however,  it  is  tiresome  to  have  to  drink  milk  so  often,  and  ihctjuai** 
tity  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  give  the  requisite  amount  once  efcfl 
three  hours.     The  quantity  of  milk  necessary  to  support  h(e  forwy 
length  of  time  and  maintain  good  nutrition,  especially  »f  the  patient 
is  exercising  at  all,  is  considerable,  and  he  must  take  from  (ouTttt^ 
to  eighteen,  or  even  twenty-two  six-ounce  tumblerfuls  of  milk  in  1**^ 
twenty-four  hours.     It  is  usually  impossible  to  commence  at  Ihi^f**^ 
without  producing  gastric  disturbance  from  soaring  of  the  inil^  ^ 
the  stomach,  and  possibly  diarrhoea.     The  latter  svn     ^         i  HJ  al- 
most certain  indication  that   the  milk  is  being  unji  iig<swt 
and  a  temporary  reduction  in  its  quantity  is  advised. 

It  is  very  important  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  mouth  after drt"** 
ing  the  milk,  in  order  to  avoid  coating  of  the  tongue  and  thc«S^ 
agreeable  taste  which  destroys  the  appetite  and  interferes  with  to^ 
efhcacy  of  the  treatment.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subJcC  t^^ 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  milk  diet  in  typhoid  feter(p*C^ 
398).     Obstinate  constipation,  which  almost  fti  '  ''^® 

a  long-continued  milk  diet,  must  be  met  by  m^.  -^ 

the  use  of  glycerin  suppositories  or  enemata.     As  a  nilCj  theiwW^ 
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laxatives  are  the  only  remedies  necessary ;  a  glass  of  citraic-of-mag* 
nesia  solulion,  a  half  tumblerful  of  bitter  water  taken  on  rising  in 
the  morning,  a  drachm  of  the  compound-licorice  powder,  or  a  two- 
l^f  rain  pill  of  extract  of  cascara  sagrada  at  night,  will  prove  sufficient. 
There  is,  however,  no  objection  in  most  cases  to  allowing  the  use  of 
a  few  slewed  prunes  or  the  soft  part  of  two  or  three  baked  apples* 

It  will  be  observed  that  whereas  the  norma!  average  quantity  of 
urine  for  an  adult  male  is  fifty-two  ounces  for  the  twenty-four  hours, 
the  milk  diet  under  discussion  requires  the  ingestion  of  upward 
of  one  hundred  ounces  of  fluid.  This  necessitates  greatly  increased 
activity  of  the  kidneys,  but  the  polyuria  usually  results  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  anasarca  which  frequently  exists.  The  body  weight 
may  remain  normal,  or  even  be  slightly  increased  on  this  treatment. 
ll  IS  not  infrequently  diminished,  however,  but  much  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  when  the  milk  diet  was  inau- 
gurated. The  abundant  urine  is  of  a  pale-yellowish  hue,  which  is 
somewhat  typical  of  the  milk  diet.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  and 
ihe  reaction  may  be  neutral  or  faintly  acid  on  account  of  the  great 
dilution  of  the  fluid.  The  albumin,  which  at  first  may  be  present  in 
considerable  bulk — sufficient  when  coagulated  to  almost  solidify  the 
contents  of  the  test  tube — gradually  diminishes,  and  the  urea  and 
salts  increase.  In  mild  cases  this  milk  diet  should  be  continued 
from  four  to  eight  weeks,  after  which  a  slight  variation  may  be  al* 
lowed  in  the  shape  of  farinaceous  food,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
such  as  oranges  and  lemons.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
prolong  the  treatment  for  half  a  year  or  more,  because  it  will  be 
found  that  any  attempt  to  materially  alter  the  diet  is  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  albumin  and  dropsy,  with  return  of  other  symptoms. 
lo  such  patients  the  lesion  of  the  kidney  is  far  advanced  and  in- 
curable, and  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  any  treatment  is 
an  amelioration  of  the  worst  symptoms,  and  it  is  found  that  in  many 
cases  this  can  be  best  secured  by  milk  diet.  For  the  class  of  cases 
in  which  this  treatment  is  found  for  any  reason  to  be  impracticable, 
either  from  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  patient  to  take  milk  or  from 
any  other  cause,  before  giving  up  its  use  efforts  should  be  made  to 
modify  its  preparation  in  various  ways,  temptmg  the  patient  with 
different  flavours  and  with  light  farinaceous  foods,  of  which  milk 
forms  an  important  basis,  such  as  bread  and  rice  puddings,  A  good 
Jeal  of  milk  may  be  taken  in  very  weak  cofifee  or  tea,  or  in  the 
farm  of  soups  and  pur/et  made  with  celery  or  potatoes,  or  gruels 
may  be  given,  or  nulk  thickened  with  tapioca,  vermicelli,  sago,  or 
r;cc,  and  flavoured  with  a  little  lemon  or  orange  peel,  cloves,  or  all- 
spice, h  is  not  desirable  to  use  much  high  seasoning  for  fear  of 
irritating  the  diseased  kidneys. 

As  the  patient  improves,  the  milk  diet  may  be  given  up,  but  it 
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should  never  be  too  suddenly  abandoned.     A  sudden  restrictioii  of 

fluids  in  chronic  nephritis  is  always  injurious.  In  adopting  anr  other 
diet  it  is  a  good  rule  never  to  let  the  nitrogenous  food  bear  a  greater 
proportion  to  the  non-nitrogenous  than  one  to  four.  The  former 
increases  the  proportion  of  urea  in  the  urine;  the  latter  reduces  it 
A  purely  vegetable  diet  has  often  been  tried  for  albuminana)C&,  but 
it  causes  too  pronounced  anxmta  if  its  use  is  pecsis^ted  in*  and  a 
minimum  of  animal  food  must  therefore  be  prescribed.  Granger 
Stewart  says^  in  speaking  of  the  very  chronic  albuminuria  of  Bright*! 
disease,  "In  the  more  advanced  stages  the  diet  should  be  as  nitin* 
tious  as  possible,  and  then  certainly  fresh  meat  is  by  no  meaai 
injurious."  Tegetarianism  should  never  be  persisted  in  if  the 
patient  continues  to  lose  weight  and  strength. 

When,  after  a  milk  diet»  the  change  is  to  be  made  to  a  more 
liberal  mtnu^  the  hours  of  taking  the  milk  may  be  reduced  in  fl^ 
quency,  and  some  of  the  milk  may  be  replaced  by  boiled  filiw 
chicken,  or  game,  and  fresh  green  vegetables,  cream,  butter,  and 
bacon.  The  urine  should  still  be  periodically  exanjioed,  and  tf  it  is 
found  that  the  eating  of  meat  is  followed  by  an  iocrea&e  in  tfir  al* 
buminuria  the  patient  must  return  to  the  milk  diet. 

It  not  rarely  happens  that  strict  adherence  to  a  milk  ibci  Ui 
several  months  produces  more  lasting  improvement  in  the  action  of 
the  kidneys,  so  that  a  diet  to  which  steak,  roast  beef«  cbopi^  iti<l 
eggs  are  admitted  may  not  only  be  well  borne,  but  Hi  '^^^ 

strength  of  the  patient.     This  is  a  matter  which  obvi  '^ 

regulated  by  fixed  rules.     If  the  general  principles  of  the  ireatmcot 
are  understood,  it  is  within  the  province  of  any  intelligent  phTsiciaw 
to  apply  them  to  individuals.     In  cases  in  which   it   is  found  altrf^ 
trying  all  methods  that  milk  cannot  be  assimilated  in  any  form,  tt»^ 
patient  must  live  upon  a  carbohydrate  diet,  consisting  of  fresh  vcg' 
tables  and  fruits,  with  butter,  cream,  and  olive  oil     Dujardtfi*Be»<^ 
metz  allows  pork  and  ham  to  be  eaten  by  those  who  refuse  to 
quish  meat  entirely.     Cheese  is  to  be  avoided. 

Senator  believes  that  whenever  serious  albuminuria  is  pi 
tgg  albumen  and  meat  should  be  withheld,  although  a  little  fell 
flesh  poor  in  albumin,  like  that  of  chicken  or  veal,  may  be  gif «» 
necessary,  but  he  prefers  to  prescribe  only  vegetables^  salads, 
fruits,  or  an  exclusive  milk  diet  of  two  litres /Vr  dirm. 

Semmola   recommends   the   use   of   the   following  drink,  iri 
may  be  mixed  with  milk,  and  which   possesses  a  decided  diurct 
action : 


Sodium  iodide , \^  rraifti. 

Sodium  phosphate 

Sodium  chloride _  _ ^j 

Drinking  wftter ..*.. j6oiiacce. 
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In  generaK  the  patient  had  better  leave  alcohol  alone,  especially 
in  the  form  of  malt  liquors.  If  habituated  to  its  use»  a  feeling  of 
dulness  and  drowsiness  after  a  glass  of  wine  is  a  strong  reason  for 
giving  it  tip.  An  occasional  "spree**  may  do  the  patient  less  harm 
than  continued  drinking  in  smaller  quantity.  For  a  non-alcoholic 
subject,  if  weak  and  anaemic,  as  he  improves,  a  little  light  wine  or 
claret  diluted  with  Seltzer  water  or  Apullinaris  may  be  ordered  as  a 
beverage.     Tea»  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  permissible. 

The  effect  of  dietetic  treatment  will  be  much  enhanced  by  secur- 
ing systematic  outdoor  exercise  and  freedom  from  worry  and  anxiety, 
and  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  the  bowels  open, 
for  which  laxative  fruits  may  be  taken  freely.  The  patient  must  be 
cautioned  against  overeating,  and  all  food  must  be  thoroughly 
masticated. 

PYELITIS. 

Most  cases  require  abundant  Buid,  such  as  alkaline  mineral 
waters,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and 
if  there  is  much  irritation  or  painful  micturition,  it  is  well  for  the 
patient  to  be  put  on  an  exclusive  milk  diet  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  after  the  manner  described  above  for  treatment  of  nephritis 
in  the  preceding  section. 

Many  patients  are  bene6ted  by  attending  such  baths  as  Carlsbad, 

Vichy,  or  Neuenahr. 

OXALURIA. 

The  condition  of  oxaluria  may  be  unsuspected  by  the  patient,  or 
it  may  attract  his  attention  by  a  sensation  of  burning  in  the  urethra, 
desire  for  frequent  micturition,  headache,  "nervousness,"  etc. 

Causatiofl. — The  occasional  presence  of  a  trace  of  calcium  oxa- 
late in  the  urine  need  not  be  considered  as  abnormal,  but  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  excess  of  oxalaie-of-lime  crystals  in  the  urine  is 
tpainty  caused  by  eating  certain  kinds  of  food  and  by  dyspepsia  and 
perverted  nutrition,  involving  incomplete  oxidation  in  the  system  of 
starchy,  saccharine,  and  fatty  foods. 

Ellis  says  that  **  oxalic  acid  is  very  readily  prepared  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  by  the  action  of  reagents  upon  sugar,  starch, 
and  cellulose.  This  fact  would  seem  to  render  probable  the  possi- 
bility of  its  formation  from  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  body,"  especially  from  bacterial  fermentation  in  the 
alimentary  canaL 

Fl Ugge  has  shown  that  bacteria  can  form  this  acid»  and  its  crys- 
tals occur  in  the  intestine  and  are  often  found  in  the  faeces.  Oxa- 
luria is  common  in  connection  with  dyspepsia,  and  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable  that  some  of  it  may  be  derived  from  imperfect  digestion 
of  food  in  the  intestine,  and  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  just  as 
ptomaines  are. 
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Cantani  finds  that  oxaluria  is  frequently  present  among  those 
who  indulge  too  freely  in  saccharine  and  amylaceous  foods.  Beneke 
holds  quite  an  opposite  theory,  and  attributes  the  condition  to  im- 
perfect metabolism  of  proteid  foods.  Even  fasting  animals  may 
still  show  traces  of  calcic  oxalate  in  their  urine,  and  both  in- 
creased and  diminished  oxidation  have  been  held  accountable  for 
oxaluria. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  which  may  cause  it  when  eaten  in  excess 
are  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  turnips,  onions,  sorrel,  apples,  pears.  Raw 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  contain  citnc,  malic,  and  other  organic 
acids  seem  to  bear  close  relation  to  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid 
The  latter  is  not  necessarily  ingested  with  the  food,  but  is  produced 
in  the  body  from  a  variety  of  substances. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  diet  should  consist  of  animal  food- 
fish,  poultry,  game,  and  meat — with  stale  bread  or  toast  with  a 
minimum  of  butter.  Tea,  coffee,  carbonic-acid  water,  and  alcohol 
should  be  temporarily  forbidden.  Hot  water  (three  quarters  of  a 
pint)  should  be  sipped  half  an  hour  before  each  meal,  and  before 
breakfast  a  drachm  or  more  of  Carlsbad  salts  may  be  taken  in  con- 
stipated cases.  Dilute  mineral  acids,  hydrochloric  or  nitro-hydro- 
chloric,  are  beneficial  ordered  immediately  after  meals  in  doses  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minims  in  water. 

CALCULI.   RENAL  AND  VESICAL. 

Beverag^es. — When  the  presence  of  vesical  calculus  has  been 
demonstrated  it  becomes  important  to  regulate  the  diet  so  as  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  aggravation  of  the  trouble.  Not  much  is  to  be 
hoped  from  the  action  of  any  solvents,  such  as  the  alkaline  waters 
or  lithia  salts,  upon  a  large  stone  already  formed,  but  diuretics  may 
certainly  do  much  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  formation  by  con- 
trolling vesical  catarrh,  and  the  production  of  mucus  which  forms 
the  nucleus,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  part  of  many  stones. 
As  White  observes :  "  Our  object  should  then  be  to  make  the  urine 
as  bland  and  abundant  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  better  than  milk  and  the  free  use  of  water  between  meals. 
The  particular  kind  of  water  to  be  used  is  of  minor  importance,  as 
the  most  noted  waters  in  the  treatment  of  stone  seem  to  have 
purity  as  their  chief  recommendation." 

The  still  spring  waters,  such  as  Poland,  Londonderry,  or  Bedford, 
may  be  prescribed,  or  the  waters  of  Vichy,  Saratoga,  or  Ems,  on 
the  principle  that  many  patients  will  drink  more  fluid  which  bears 
the  name  of  some  reputed  **  Spring"  than  they  will  if  it  be  plain 
water. 

Paget  was  fond  of  trying  the  effect  of  an  exclusive  milk  diet 
before  advising  lithotomy.     The  milk   is  soothing,  and  while  it  is  a 
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good  diuretic,  it  lessens  the  desire  for  frequent  micturition  which  is 
often  such  an  annoying  symptom  of  vesical  stone. 

The  occurrence  of  vesical  calculus  in  children  is  believed  by 
Cadge,  White,  and  others  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  abundant  milk.  It  is  therefore  much  commoner  among 
the  children  of  the  poor.  White  believes  that  "  diet  and  regimen,  at 
least  in  cities,  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  production  of  stone 
than  heredity,  climate,  water,  soil,  etc." 

Young  infants  should  not  be  given  lime  water  indefinitely  with 
their  milk. 

It  is  best  for  adults  to  relinquish  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, but  if  this  is  not  feasible  light  Rhine  wine  or  still  Moselle 
is  admissible,  especially  if  neutralised  by  some  alkaline  table  water 
(Yeo).  Lager  beer  is  not  harmful,  and  a  little  dry  champagne  or 
a  light  hock  or  white  wine  may  be  taken.  All  the  heavier  clarets, 
Burgundy  and  sweet  wines  of  every  sort,  port,  sherry,  strong  beer, 
ale,  porter,  and  stout  are  forbidden.  Weak  tea  and  coffee  may  be 
drunk.  Only  such  beverages  should  be  allowed  as  contain  no  free 
acids  and  no  sugar,  and  those  having  the  greatest  diuretic  effect 
are  the  best. 

Foods. — All  highly  seasoned  and  irritating  articles,  like  vine- 
gar, pickles,  strong  condiments,  such  as  mustard,  should  be  rigidly 
forbidden,  as  well  as  anything  prone  to  excite  acid  dyspepsia. 

Among  patients  who  have  calculi  of  various  kinds  a  consider- 
able number  are  at  the  same  time  afflicted  with  obesity.  Such  per- 
sons must  be  especially  abstemious  in  regard  to  the  use  of  fats  and 
sugars.  Less  corpulent  persons  may  be  allowed  a  little  more  laxity 
in  this  regard. 

Other  substances  to  be  avoided  are  puddings  made  with  eggs 
and  sugar  and  containing  rice,  sago,  or  other  farinaceous  foods, 
suet  puddings,  pastry  of  all  kinds,  meat  fat,  and  fat  pork. 

Bread,  oatmeal,  hominy,  cracked  wheat,  corn-meal  bread,  custards, 
blancmange,  boiled  fish,  and  eggs  are  all  admissible. 

In  many  cases  total  abstinence  from  animal  food  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  is  followed  by  marked  improvement,  the  patient  living 
meanwhile  on  green  vegetables,  salads,  and  cooked  fruits  which  are 
not  too  acid,  such  as  apples,  not  sweetened,  but  flavoured  with  some 
bland  aromatic,  like  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  or  cloves.  In  other  cases  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  withhold  meat  completely,  but  it  should 
always  be  taken  in  moderation,  not  more  than  once  a  day,  and  it 
should  be  rare,  lean,  and  thoroughly  masticated.  White  meat  of 
chicken  may  be  eaten. 

The  Carlsbad  dietary,  in  which  butter  and  sugar  in  all  forms  are 
rigidly  proscribed,  is  found  to  benefit  calculus  cases  even  more 
than  the  total  withdrawal  of  meat. 
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The  above  directions  apply  to  the  treatment  of  most  varieties  of 
calculi,  and  not  to  any  one  kind  alone. 

In  elderly  people,  in  whom  such  disorders  are  relatively  commoo, 
the  functional  elimination  of  waste  from  the  body  is  considerably 
impaired.  For  such  persons,  as  well  as  for  those  who  live  sedentary 
lives,  it  is  important  to  abstain  from  overeating,  and  especially  from 
the  use  of  animal  food  in  excess. 

LITHiCMIA.— URIC-ACID   DIATHESIS.— GRAVEL. 

Symptoms. — Lithaemia  is  a  condition  in  which  the  blood  con- 
tains an  excess  of  uric  acid  or  its  salts,  and  is  usually  productive  of 
such  symptoms  as  insomnia,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  disagreeable 
fulness  of  the  head,  and  general  **  nervousness."  The  urine  becomes 
loaded  with  nitrogenous  waste. 

When  uric  acid  appears  in  excess  as  a  sediment  in  the  urine  it  is 
very  desirable  that  its  formation  should  be  checked,  if  possible,  and 
that  any  crystals  already  deposited  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder  should 
be  dissolved  and  eliminated.  If  the  accumulation  continues,  the 
presence  of  crystals  (**  gravel  ")  gives  rise  to  attacks  of  renal  or  vesi- 
cal colic,  causing  intense  agonising  pain,  and  often  haematuria.  \ 
majority  of  the  different  forms  of  calculi  are  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  uric  acid,  and  they  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  genito- 
urinary canal,  which,  in  addition  to  the  other  symptoms,  may  possibly 
cause  ulceration  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  seri- 
ous obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  the  urine.  The  exact  mode  of 
production  of  uric  acid  in  the  body  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  associated  with  nitrogenous  metabolism,  and 
the  acid  represents  an  imperfectly  oxidised  form  of  nitrogenous 
material.  The  final  destination  of  uric  acid  is  its  conversion  into 
urea,  but  from  lack  of  perfect  oxidation  in  the  tissues  this  process 
is  checked. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  indications  for  dietetic  treatment 
are  clearly,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  animal  foods  in  amount  or 
temporarily  withhold  them  altogether,  while  giving  large  quantities 
of  plain  water  and  of  waters  containing  potassium  or  lithium  salts 
to  aid  in  dissolving  the  uric  acid  already  existing  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  and  promote  its  conversion  into  urea  and  hippuric  acid. 
The  same  rules  apply  to  renal  inadequacy  from  any  cause,  especially 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  consumed. 

Although  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  not  caused  by  uric  acid,  but 
by  acid  sodium  phosphate  (Na,POJ,  the  deposition  of  uric  acid  is 
accomplished  in  an  acid  menstruum,  and  it  is  well  to  reduce  the  urine 
temporarily  to  a  neutral  or  even  somewhat  alkaline  reaction.  This 
can  be  done  by  adapting  both  food  and  drink. 

Animal  food,  except  milk,  tends  to  make  the  urine  acid,  whereas 
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Ilk  and  vegetable  food  favour  alkalinity.  In  speaking  of  thelithic- 
acid  dirithesis  in  children,  Fothergill  wrote  that  **  lean  meat,  raw 
meat  minced,  and  beef  tea  are  so  much  poison/'  Lithremic  head- 
aches will  often  cease  when  the  patient  stops  eating  butcher's  meat, 
cheese,  etc.,  if  excessive  indulgence  in  animal  food  has  been  the 
previous  habit.  Peptonising  such  food  makes  matters  even  worse, 
for  the  dyspepsia  which  often  accompanies  lithaemia  is  in  a  way  a 
conservative  process,  checking  the  digestion  of  animal  foods,  whereas 
Ihc  predigested  foods  are  more  promptly  and  easily  carried  to  the 
overburdened  liver.  Some  lithrcraic  patients  cannot  take  meat  well 
in  hot  weather,  but  can  do  so  at  other  seasons.  But  an  excessive 
meat  diet  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  lithaemta.  Other 
Important  factors  are  concerned,  such  as  overeating  and  the  abuse 
of  saccharine  food,  which  causes  malfermentation,  deranges  the 
functions  of  the  liver,  and  alters  the  composition  of  both  blood  and 
urine. 

Murchison  declares  that  **  habitual  lithaemia  often  results  from 
the  patient  taking  mare  food  than  can  be  converted  into  tissue  or 
disintegrated  in  the  liver,*'  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson  expressed  his 
views  in  regard  to  sweets  thus  forcibly:  "Sugar,  in  all  its  forms,  at 
every  meal,  and  wherever  met  wiih,  forbid  it  altogether,  .  ,  ,  let 
fatty  matters,  butler,  cream,  and  the  fat  of  meat,  whether  simply 
cooked  or  in  combination  to  form  pastry,  be  taken  very  sparingly." 
This  is  the  practice  at  Carlsbad  also,  and  it  considerably  reduces  the 
work  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  For  some  patients — especially  the 
obese — it  is  more  important  than  wholly  eliminating  meat  from  the 
regimen. 

Murchison,  who  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  a  rational  dietetic 
treatment  of  habitual  lithaemia,  forbade  all  saccharine  and  oleaginous 
food,  especially  **  made  dishes/' and  highly-seasoned  foods,  sauces, 
rich  gravies,  etc.  In  severe  cases  he  insisted  upon  giving  up  simple 
amylaceous  foods  as  well,  and  forbade  the  eating  of  potatoes,  rice, 
sago,  fruits,  etc.,  and  bread  was  allowed  only  in  moderation.  In 
most  cases,  however,  vegetables  were  given  sparingly,  and  whitefish, 
poultry,  game  (if  not  too  rich),  and  eggs  were  included.  The  total 
quantity  of  food  was  reduced  considerably. 

Many  acids  contained  in  fresh  fruits,  such  as  benzoic  or  quinic 
acid,  have  a  favourable  solvent  action.  These  acids  are  found  in  the 
external  cuticle  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  may  be  eaten 
in  cases  of  gravel  According  to  Lyman,  eating  raw,  unpeeled  apples 
in  considerable  quantities  supplies  potassium  salts,  which  tend  to  in- 
crease the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  but  sweet  fruits,  pears,  grapes, 
plums,  strawberries,  etc.,  must  not  be  indulged  in. 

Patients  may  eat  abundantly  of  oatmeal,  wheaten  and  Graham 

bread  toasted,  macaroni,  fresh  young  peas,  string  beans,  Lima  beans» 
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rice,  spinach,  asparagus,  celery,  lettuce,  and  other  salads,  except 
tomato  (without  oil).  Meat  should  not  be  eaten  oftener  than  once  a 
day.  Fresh  fish,  sweetbread,  poultry,  and  game  may  be  taken  qur- 
ingly  in  ordinary  cases.  No  diet  can  be  rigidly  enforced  in  every 
case  alike. 

If  lithaemia  is  present  in  young  strumous  children  after  three  or 
five  years  of  age,  they  require  a  larger  proportion  of  fat.  They  may 
have  bread  and  butter  with  a  little  fat  bacon,  or  a  baked  pouto  liib 
butter,  and  puddings  of  bread,  crackers,  rice,  or  sago,  but  not  of  raw 
fiour.  They  must  not  be  tempted  with  sweets.  They  often  ha?e 
poor  appetites,  and  some  variety  must  be  prescribed,  or  tbey  will  lose 
weight  and  strength. 

Some  writers  are  disposed  to  attach  less  importance  to  dietetic 
errors  as  influencing  lithaemia  and  L.  C.  Gray  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  cooking  is  far  more  important  than  the  composition  of  the  food 
Reasonable  variety,  including  proteid  food,  should  be  allowed,  for 
''  lithaemics  do  best  on  plenty  of  well-prepared  food  in  the  greatest 
variety  according  to  the  seasons."  He  makes  much  use  of  milk, and 
says  he  has  "  never  been  able  to  trace  a  single  case  to  overfeeding." 

Beverages. — Various  alkaline  mineral  waters  are  constantly 
prescribed  for  adults,  and  patients  who  can  afford  to  take  the  conrse 
are  benefited  by  the  baths  of  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  Neuenahr,  Ems,  etc, 
but  for  those  to  whom  travel  is  an  impossibility  and  whose  means 
do  not  allow  them  to  purchase  artificial  mineral  waters,  very  good 
substitutes  are  to  be  made  by  dissolving  sodium  carbonate  or  sodium 
phosphate  in  soda  water  or  sour  lemonade,  or  in  plain  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  in  three  or  four  pints,  to  be 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  two  to  five  grains  of 
the  carbonate  of  lithium  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way.  Effer- 
vescent lithium  tablets  are  now  sold  which  may  be  added  to  a  tum- 
bler of  water  at  the  table  and  taken  with  meals. 

Solution  of  the  deposits,  or  at  least  the  prevention  of  their  in- 
crease, is  aided  by  the  free  drinking  of  Londonderry,  Buffalo,  or 
other  lithia  waters,  Vichy,  Waukesha,  etc.,  although  it  must  be  said 
of  most  so-called  lithia  waters  that  their  use  is  chiefly  that  of  pare 
water,  for  a  barrelful  would  have  to  be  drunk  to  obtain  an  ordinary 
medicinal  dose  of  lithium. 

Most  patients  do  better  without  alcohol  in  any  form.  They  may 
feel  the  loss  of  accustomed  stimulation  for  a  few  months,  but  they 
should  make  a  strong  effort  to  give  it  up  completely.  Malt  liquors 
and  sweet  wines,  champagne,  and  spirits  had  better  be  absolutely  for- 
bidden, but  if  necessary,  a  little  good  sound  claret  or  Scotch  whisky 
in  water  may  be  drunk. 

Gravel  is  much  less  common  among  habitual  beer  drinkeirs  than 
among  those  whose  daily  beverage  is  wine.     This  is  attributed  by 
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Moleschott  to  the  greater  acidity  and  larger  praportion  of  alcohol  in 
latter  On  the  contrary,  Ebstein  holds  that  beer  is  not  injurious 
lithiasts,  and  tea  also  has  some  reputation  in  checking  the  deposit 
lion  of  uric  acid.     Coffee  does  no  harm. 

GONORRHtTEA. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  consists  in  avoiding  all  stim- 
ulating food  and  drinking  bland  diluents. 

In  severe  cases,  and  in  cases  among  young  children  who  have  in 
some  manner  been  infected,  a  skimmed-milk  diet  should  be  ordered  at 
first.  Later,  light  farinaceous  articles,  stale  bread  and  butte;,  milk, 
and  rice  puddings  should  be  added.  Patients^  for  fear  of  attracting 
attention  to  their  ailment,  are  often  unwilling  to  restrict  their  meals, 
but  they  must  avoid  acid  fruits,  all  highly  seasoned  and  fried  food,  con- 
diments, and  pastry.  Alcoholic  drinks  in  all  forms  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. Malt  liquors  are  especially  bad,  as  they  are  in  all  diseases 
of  the  urethra,  bladder,  or  prostate.  No  late  meals  should  be  taken. 
By  observing  these  directions  troublesome  chordee  and  ardor  urina, 
so  apt  to  appear  in  the  first  fortnight,  may  be  prevented.  Large 
quantities  of  such  waters  as  soda,  Seltser,  ApoUinaris,  and  two  or 
three  quarts  of  plain  water  should  be  drunk.  The  fluid  dilutes  the 
urine,  diminishes  the  danger  of  cystitis,  and  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  decreasing  the  appetite. 


DIET   tN    DISEASES  OF  THE   ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

Diet  in  Abnormal  Dentition. 

In  abnormal  dentition  in  children  the  food  is  imperfectly  masti- 
^iSStedt  and  gastric  dyspepsia  or  gastric  catarrh  may  follow.  If  den- 
tition is  delayed  and  the  teeth  are  imperfect,  as  in  the  case  of  rickets^ 
scrofula,  tuberculosis,  or  any  protracted  disease  involving  nutrition. 
the  diet  should  be  made  as  nourishing  as  possible,  and  meat,  eggs, 
nuilk^  cream,  and  broths  should  be  given  in  addition  to  cereals.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  usually  prescribed  with  benefit.  There  is  no  one  food  of 
special  value  for  retarded  dentition  on  account  of  its  containing  the 
lime  salts  of  the  teeth,  and  the  chief  reliance  for  this  purpose  must 
be  placed  in  building  up  general  nutrition. 

In  all  cases  of  dyspepsia,  gastric  catarrh,  rickets,  or  syphilis  the 
teeth  must  be  carefully  examined  before  prescribing  special  dietetic 
treatment. 

If  the  teeth  are  broken  or  irregular  all  solid  food  should  be  care- 
folly  prepared  by  mincing  or  otherwise  reducing  it  to  a  form  requir- 
ing but  little  mastication.  In  a  young  child  a  sore  mouth  from 
swollen  gums  is  often  overlooked  as  a  cause  of  anorexia. 
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The  perfection  with  which  false  teeth  are  now  fitted  ha*  done 
much  ta  improve  the  digestion  of  adults  and  to  add  lo  ihc  cood/ort 
and,  no  doubt  in  some  instances^  prolong  the  life  of  the  aged. 

Catarrhal  Stomatitis. 

Catarrhal  stomatitis  is  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  oiero- 

ine  of  the  mouth  which,  among  other  causes,  may  be  excited  hy 

^liking  food  or  drink  at  either  extreme  of  temperature*     Food  which 

is  very  acid  or  too  highly  seasoned  with  condiments  may  cause  it, 

so  also  may  excessive  drinking  and  smoking. 

No  special  diet  is  required  beyond  giving  food  which  is  cajtiljr 
swallowed  and  which  is  free  from  the  above  objections. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  infants  their  diet  must  be  rcguUted 
according  to  the  directions  for  feeding  detailed  under  the  heading 
Infant  Feeding. 

In  gangrenous  stomatitis  the  mouth  may  become  too  sore  to  nl 
mit  of  swallowing;  in  which  case  food  must  be  given  by  the  rectum 
(see  Nutrient   Enemata,  page  375).     Otherwise  small   q'  'f 

fluid  food  must  be  ordered  at  frequent  intervals,     Concen-  M 

broths,  egg  albumen,  meat  juice,  and  milk  arc  to  be  taken  at  houily 
intervals.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable  this  food  should  alt  be  prcdi- 
gested  with  pancreatine  Alcohol,  preferably  in  the  forra  of  brandY, 
should  be  frequently  given  to  the  limit  of  toleration. 

The  above  directions  apply  also  to  cases  of  indammalton  -''  '^^ 
mouth   and   pharynx  caused  by  corrosive  poisons,  such  as  c. 
acid,  ammonia,  etc. 

TONSl LITIS  AND   QUTNSY. 

These  diseases  require  no  special  care  in  the  acute  %Ui.  ' 

giving  food  in  such  fluid  form  as  can  be  most  easily  siialK 
pain  caused  by  this  act  is  often  so  extreme  that  it  is  advisable  to  am* 
centrate  all  food,  to  save  the  number  of  necessary   .1  \:^\\r^- 

lion.     Meat  juice,  peptonoids,  beaten  eggs,  and  brauil  ' 

to  good  milk.     Plain  vanilla  ice  cream  may  be  ^ven.     Iiscoldno* 
is  sometimes  soothing  to  the  pharynx. 

Holding  cracked  ice  in  the  mouth  before  swattowing  will  5ii«*** 
limes  annul  the  pain  momentarily,  or  in  extreme  cases  the  plutf 
and  tonsils  may  be  sprayed  with  cocaine,  and  the  penod  of 
rary  anaesthesia  may  be  utilised  for  swallowing  considerable  oour- 
ishment.     This  is  rarely  necessary,  for  unless  the  ^ 
by  previous  serious  illness,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  in  r 
for  a  day  or  two.     In  bad  cases  of  suppurative  tonsililis  tbefiJtoif 
suffers  more,  and  stimulants  may  be  given  by  Che  rrctoiB  if  %te$^^ 
tion  is  impossible. 

After  all  forms  of  tonstlitis  there  is  apt  to  be  conaidcrabk  aiueo 
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and  the  patient  for  a  week  or  two  should  eat  abundantly  of  animal 
food.  Eggnog  and  milk  punches  are  often  needed  for  the  first  few 
days  of  convalescence. 

Dysphagia. 

When  the  normal  mechanism  of  swallowing  the  food  is  disturbed 
the  condition  is  called  dysphagia.  It  is  commonly  due  to  one  of  the 
following  causes :  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  (trismus) ; 
inflammations  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  pharynx,  or  tonsils;  diphtheria; 
tubercular,  cancerous^ or  syphilitic  pharyngeal  disease;  retropha- 
ryngeal abscess ;  stricture  or  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus ;  paralyses 
(sometimes  of  central  origin) ;  operations  upon  or  near  the  pharynx  ; 
or  the  wearing  of  an  0*Dwyer  tube  in  the  larynx. 

The  devices  employed  to  enable  the  patient  to  overcome  pain  or 
difficulty  in  swallowing  his  food  should  include  reduction  of  the 
efforts  at  swallowing  to  a  minimum.  A  raw  egg  or  oyster  may  some- 
times be  gulped  down  by  a  single  act  when  the  dread  of  pain  from 
more  repeated  effort  deters  the  patient  from  taking  other  food. 
Whatever  is  given  should  therefore  consist  of  concentrated  nutriment 
in  a  smooth,  semisolid  or  gelatinous  form.  Wine  jelly  may  be  re-en- 
forced with  beef  peptonoids  or  egg  albumen,  and  custards  may  be 
thickened  with  farinaceous  material  to  a  consistence  which  will  enable 
them  to  be  quickly  swallowed. 

When  patients  are  unable  to  swallow,  an  oesophageal  tube  is  in- 
serted for  feeding,  which,  however,  should  be  a  catheter  of  small 
calibre  (English  8  to  18),  and  which  need  not  be  passed  very  far 
down  into  the  cesophagus.  If  necessary,  a  2-  or  4-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  cocaine  may  be  first  applied  to  the  pharynx  to  relieve  pain 
and  irritation.  The  fluid  food — eggnog,  broths,  thick  gruels,  milk, 
etc. — is  poured  into  the  tube  through  a  funnel. 

When  the  tube  feeding  connot  be  practised,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  resort  to  rectal  enemata,  or  both  methods  may  be  employed  in 
order  to  reduce  the  number  of  feedings  through  the  painful  throat. 

Delavan  calls  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  point  of 
greatest  irritation  is  often  the  palatine  arches,  and  by  passing  the 
tube  through  the  nose  into  the  pharynx  behind  them  this  difficulty 
is  neatly  avoided. 

In  hopeless  cases  of  cancer  or  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
epiglottis,  tonsils,  etc.,  which  are  so  intensely  painful,  it  may  be 
justifiable  to  perform  gastrotomy  in  order  to  place  food  directly  in 
the  stomach.  This  is  certainly  preferable  to  letting  the  patient  starve 
to  death  because  he  finds  the  agony  of  swallowing  is  even  worse  than 
the  pangs  of  hunger. 
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Stricture  and  Carcinoma  of  the  CEsophagus. 

In  diseases  of  the  oesophagus  which  render  swallowing  dil&ash 
all  food  must  be  given  in  semisolid  or  fluid  form.     Many  vegetable 
substances  can  be  made  \\\lo  purc/s,  which  can  be  strengthened  bji 
meat  extracts,  peptonoids,  or  beef  meaL     Milk,  in  its  various  forms^J 
is  always  soothing^  and  it  may  be  the  only  food  which  the  |>aticitt 
can  take. 

Richardson  states  that  in  cesophageal  stricture  cold  food  relascf  I 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  cesophagus  and  di(^ites  ks  lun  rcai 

hot  food  has  an  opposite  effect.     In  some   hysterical   ^  tiM* 

may  prove  true,  but  in  most  cases  of  genuine  stricture  or  occiasioii 
the  temperature  of  the  ingested  food  makes  but  little  differcficc. 
When  the  occlusion  or  the  difficulty  or  pain  in  deglutition  becomes  I 
so  great  that  the  patient  suffers  from  inanition — as,  for  example,  after 
corrosive  poisons  have  been  swallowed — he  must  be  fed  by  nutriefti 
enemata.  Should  the  trouble  not  be  overcome,  a  gastric  BstuU  mast 
be  made,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  fed  by  this  means* 

Feeding  through  a  Gastric  Fistula.— When  a  gastric  fistula 
is  made  the  wound  may  be  left  open  with  a  drainage  tube,  or,  what 
is  better,  a  permanent  hard-rubber  or  metallic  tube  is  inserted,  hav* 
ing  a  double  flange,  like  a  spool  The  tube  is  nickel-plated  to  pee* 
vent  erosion  by  the  acid  gastric  juice.  The  ttimen  may  be  a  third  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  when  not  in  use  it  is  kept  closed  by  a  coHl 
When  the  patient  is  to  be  fed  he  must  lie  upon  his  back.  Thccorl 
is  removed,  the  tube  cleansed  with  a  syringeful  of  warm  water,  lad 
through  a  glass  funnel,  to  which  is  attached  an  inch  or  two  of  rubber 
tubing,  fluid  food  is  poured  directly  through  the  fistuloos  open* 
ing  into  the  stomach.     If  desirable,  lavage  may  be  pet'  ai 

similar  manner.    Any  kind  of  food  may  be  given  which  m  « 

able  to  digest.  Even  small  pieces  of  chopped  meat  can  be  po»be^ 
into  the  stomach  with  a  glass  rod  or  forceps.  Medicines  are  aiuvf 
nienily  given  through  the  same  opening.  When  the  fistula  has  bcco 
made  for  other  cause  than  malignant  disease  the  spool  may  be  worn 
indefinitely  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  attending  the  pe* 
culiar  process  of  feeding.  I  have  recently  seen  a  patient  who  tia§ 
worn  such  a  one  for  several  years,  and  who  goes  . 
men,  excepting  that  he  takes  his  meak  in  private  a 
while  lying  on  his  back. 
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FOREIGN   BODIES  SWALLOWED. 

When  foreign  bodies  have  been  accidentally  swallowed,  such  I 

coins,  buttons,  safety  or  other  pins,  large  chcrryp  plum,  or  otl 

fruit  stones,  fish  bones,  chicken  bones,  or  pieces  of  clara  or  op«tf 

shells,  if  the  patient  is  seen  within  two  or  three  hours,  the  ^Y^ 
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having  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger  or  oesophageal  pro* 
bang,  an  emetic  may  be  given.  If  this  fails  to  return  the  foreign 
body,  from  the  stomach,  the  patient  should  eat  large  quantities  of 
bread,  oatmeal,  or  potatoes.  The  plan  of  this  treatment  is  to  f^jr- 
nish  a  bulk  of  fsecal  matter,  which  in  the  intestines  may  envelop  the 
pin  or  bone,  and  prevent  its  sharp  or  roughened  ends  from  Injuring 
the  mucous  membrane.     Six  or  eight  hours  later  a  dose  of  castor  oil 

r  should  be  given.  By  this  means  many  dangerous  objects  may  be 
safety  voided.     If  the  foreign  body  does  not  appear  after  the  oil  has 

I  acted,  the  treatment  should   be  repeated  next  day,  and  the  stools 

I  must  be  carefully  watched  until  it  is  recovered.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  search  should  not  be  abandoned  for  at  least  eight  or 

'  ten  days.  Men  who  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  publicly  exhib- 
iting themselves  as  possessing  "iron   stomachs,"   and  who  swallow 

I  broken  glass,  coins,  nails,  etc.,  take  considerable  risk   from  exciting 

i  grave  injury  or  peritonitis,  but  by  eating  the  foreign  bodies  only 
when  the  stomach  is  nearly  full,  and  by  following  the  treatment  out- 

I  lined  above,  they  manage  to  escape  death. 

Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia. 

Symptoms,— Indigestion  and  dyspepsia  are  terms  which  refer 
I  essentially  to  functional  slight  and  often  temporary  derangement  of 
the  digestive  system,  although  these  conditions  may  result  from 
many  varieties  of  disease,  especially  from  fever  due  to  almost  any 
cause.  The  terms  are  used  somewhat  vaguely  to  include  a  number 
of  minor  symplomsp  such  as  weight  and  oppression  at  the  epigas- 
trium and  pra^cordium,  eructations,  **  water  brash,"  palpitations,  ver* 
tigo,  headache,  modified  taste  and  thirst  sensations,  loss  of  appetite 
or  morbid  craving  for  certain  indigestible  articles  of  food,  fiatufency, 
hiccough,  and  sometimes  nausea,  heartburn,  pain  referred  to  the 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  lassitude,  irritability,  drowsiness  or  rest- 
lessness, and  despondency.  As  Sir  H.  Thompson  says:  "The  word 
indigestion  denotes  not  a  disease,  but  an  admonition." 

Fothergill  wrote:  **  If  it  were  not  for  the  protection  of  indiges- 
tion, of  which  many  so  bitterly  and  ungratefully  complain,  the  lives 
of  a  large  number  of  individuals  would  not  attain  their  furthest  po- 
tential expansion.** 

Many  of  these  symptoms,  especially  those  referable  to  the  nerv- 
ous and  vascular  systems,  are  explained  by  the  belief  that  morbid 
products  w*hich  closely  resemble  poisonous  alkaloids  in  their  action 
{as  indeed  in  their  composition),  and  which  are  called  ptomaines  or 
leucomaines,  arc  easily  absorbed,  and  produce  effects  varying  in  in* 
tensity  from  slight  headache  to  the  collapse  of  violent  ptomaine 
poisoning  (page  350).  Other  symptoms  arc  doubtless  due  to  imper- 
fect elimination  of  waste  matter  of  food  or  ••  ashes  *'  from  the  system. 
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Bauer  says:  **  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  insufficient  secretion iithe 
essential  cause  of  most  dyspeptic  symptoms  as  they  appear  in  Tui- 
ous  disorders  of  the  stomach." 

In  severe  fevers  and  conditions  of  advanced  anaemia  or  gastric 
catarrh  the  stomach  secretes  chiefly  a  ropy  alkaline  mucous  flnid, 
with  little  or  no  true  gastric  juice. 

As  a  rule,  the  acid  gives  out  before  the  pepsin,  and  a  defidcncr 
of  acid  is  a  very  common  condition,  especially  in  anaemia.  Ansemia 
produced  experimentally  by  repeated  bleedings  of  animals  will  causeit 

Chronic  hyperaemia  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach  excited  by 
coarse  irritating  food  have  the  same  result,  and  the  free  acid,  if  s^ 
creted,  is  neutralised  by  abundant  mucus. 

Deficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  has  a  three- 
fold effect:  i,  Failure  to  digest  proteids;.2,  failure  to  arrest  mal- 
fermentation  or  putrefactive  changes  in  the  food ;  3,  failure  to  ex- 
cite gastric  peristalsis,  so  that  the  food  lingers  too  long  in  the  stom- 
ach. Other  causes  of  delay  may  be  found  in  too  large  a  bulk  of  food, 
lack  of  peristalsis,  and  obstruction  through  stenosis  of  the  pylorus 
without  corresponding  increase  in  contractile  power  of  the  stomach. 

Gases. — The  normal  gases  of  the  stomach  are  those  of  atmos- 
pheric air ;  but  food  which  is  improperly  fermenting  is  capable  of 
evolving  others,  and  those  which  have  been  determined  by  analysis 
of  eructations  are  CO„H„0,N„CH^  (marsh  gas)  C,H^  (olefiant  gas). 

Ewald  reports  a  case  in  which  sufficient  marsh  gas  was  evolved 
from  the  stomach  to  burn  with  a  pale-yellow  flame. 

Some  degree  of  lactic-acid  fermentation  may  be  a  normal  accom- 
paniment of  gastric  digestion,  but  the  process  is  easily  carried  too 
far ;  butyric  acid  develops,  and  gases  are  evolved.  This  action  re- 
sembles that  produced  outside  the  body  when  decomposing  albumin 
comes  in  contact  with  saccharine  substances. 

Distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  with  gas  interferes  with 
the  free  play  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  respiratory  movements,  and 
since  the  heart  lies  upon  its  side,  separated  from  the  stomach  only  by 
the  diaphragm,  an  inflated  stomach  compresses  and  displaces  the 
heart,  interfering  with  its  rhythm  and  force  and  causing  palpitations. 
The  latter,  in  connection  with  impeded  extent  of  movement  of  the 
diaphragm,  produces  dyspnoea,  especially  on  exertion. 

Pain  is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  usu- 
ally of  a  dull  aching  variety,  but  is  sometimes  sharp  and  acute.  It 
is  often  erroneously  referred  to  the  heart,  but  it  is  due  rather  to 
hyperaesthesia  of  the  stomach  wall,  excited  by  products  of  imperfect 
digestion. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  stomach  the  retention  of  any  particW  of 
undigested  food  gives  rise  to  irritation  and  malfermentation,  which 
still  further  complicates  the  diseased  condition  of  the  organ  itself 
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and  intcTfcres  with  its  proper  action  upon  fresh  quantities  of  food. 
This  may  be  occasionally  relieved  by  vomiting  or  by  the  ingestion 
of  some  simple  fluid  which  will  aid  in  washing  the  stomach  contents 
onward  into  the  intestine. 
^  Etiology,  Idiosyncrasies. — Personal  idiosyncrasy  js  a  very 
^tent  factor  in  dyspepsia.  Not  only  do  individuals  vary  from  one 
another  in  this  regard,  but  the  same  individual  varies  at  different 
periods,  in  different  stages  of  health,  or  at  different  ages.  One  not 
uncommonly  observes  persons  who  are  most  confirmed  dyspeptics  at 
home,  but  who  when  at  sea  are  able  to  eat  and  digest  all  manner  of 
richly  cooked  and  thoroughly  indigestible  food  without  either  nausea 
or  discomfort,  only  to  return  to  their  dyspepsia  on  shore.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  persons  whose  digestion  is  normal  at  home  are 
made  constipated  and  dyspeptic  by  the  lack  of  exercise  and  by  other 
conditions  at  sea,  even  though  they  be  never  **  seasick/'  How  often 
do  dyspeptics  who  have  been  long  kept  upon  a  rigid  regimen  break 
away  from  all  restraint  and  give  astonishing  accounts  of  the  for- 
bidden articles  which  they  have  suddenly  discovered  they  can  eat  for 
a  lime  with  impunity !  One  who  cannot  digest  the  most  tender 
mouthful  of  prepared  meat  or  a  crust  of  dry  bread  will  thrive  upon 
enormous  quantities  of  nuts  and  oranges,  another  requires  a  prepos- 
terous quantity  of  pickles  or  of  Cayenne  pepper  to  stimulate  the 
sluggish  digestion  into  any  sort  of  activity,  and  another  lives  largely 
upon  raw  apples! 

Many  people  cannot  eat  strawberries  without  attacks  of  heart- 
burn  and  dyspepsia,  while  for  others  they  arc  very  wholesome  food. 
Some  persons  cannot  eat  cauliflower  without  exciting  dyspepsia,  and 
for  others  the  use  of  melted  butler  invariably  brings  on  such  an 
attack,  w^hilc  butter  spread  upon  bread  does  not.  Others  exhibit  in- 
tolerance for  twice-cooked  meats,  new  bread,  potatoes,  sweet  jams 
of  any  kind,  etc.  (sec  Idiosyncrasies  in  Regard  to  Food,  page  364), 
M  Other  Causes.— Fats  and  greasy  foods  set  up  butyric-acid  fer- 
^Wbcntatton  which  causes  heartburn,  regurgitation,  and  a  rancid  dis- 
agreeable taste. 

Sweets  and  raw  or  insufficiently  cooked  starches  cause  lactic- acid 
and  other  fermentations,  with  flatulence. 

Combinations  of  certain  foods  almost  always  disagree*  as,  for 
eiamplc,  sweets  and  acids,  fruits  and  beer,  ice  cream  and  beer,  milk 
and  cherries,  milk  and  crabs. 

Dyspepsia  is  often  caused  by  the  continued  abuse  of  irritants, 
such  as  alcohol  and  highly  seasoned  food,  pickles,  mustard,  Cayenne. 

Tobacco  and  strong  tea  and  coffee  have  a  depressing  action  upon 
the  nervous  force  of  the  stomach. 

To  enumerate  all  the  various  substances  which  may  at  some  time 
or  other  cause  indigestion  would  be  to  include  practically  the  entire 
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list  of  foods.     Each  new  case  must  be  separately  stadied,  and  gen* 
eral  rules  admit  of  many  exceptions. 

Balfour  concisely  sums  up  the  relations  of  food  to  enfeebled 
stomach  digestion  by  saying  :  **  Three  things  greatly  disturb  gartric 
comfort — too  large  a  meal,  too  short  an  interval  between  the  mwK 
and,  lastly,  the  ingestion  of  food  into  a  stomach  still  digesting/' 

Examination  of  the  Patient.— It  is  important  at  the  outset 
to  understand  all  the  patient's  habits  of  daily  life,  the  amoant  of 
sleep  and  exercise  taken,  the  hours  of  meals  and  quantity  and  quility 
of  food  eaten,  habits  of  drinking  or  smoking^  the  habit  of  thcboweli, 
condition  of  the  stools,  and  the  nature  of  any  irregularity — the  habil 
of  eating  too  fast  or  taking  too  much  or  too  little  fluid  with  (he 
meals.  The  condition  of  the  teeth  and  tongue  and  breath  mustilsQ 
be  observed,  and  in  obscure  cases  the  possible  existence  of  sourcio 
of  reflex  irritation,  like  ovarian  disease,  must  be  investigated.  The 
proper  cooking  of  the  food  should  be  insisted  upon,  Thorouxti 
cross-examination  in  regard  to  all  of  these  conditions  may  nwu\ 
habits  not  suspected  by  the  patient  to  be  injurious,  and  which  naj 
be  easily  corrected. 

Slow  Eating. — A  simple  explanation  of  the  normal  physiolo0 
of  digestion  will   often  interest  an  intelligent  patient  ai   '  ^is 

hearty  co-operation  in   methods  suggested  for  his  cure,  ^  '- 

wise  he  would  find  extremely  irksome.  He  should  understanit  ii»l 
digestion  commences  at  once  in  the  mouth  by  the  proper  preparanwi 
there  of  all  food  and  the  digestion  of  starch  in  particular,  mnl  tl»t 
the  practice  of  slow  eating  gives  lime  not  only  for  more  tbon>»ih 
mastication,  but  also  for  more  abundant  secretion  of  the  necenai? 
digestive  fluids^  saliva,  and  gastric  juice.  Very  slow  eaters  are '» 
less  often  dyspeptic  than  those  who  **  eat  and  run/*  The  9|* 
"Quick  Lunch,"  so  commonly  displayed  in  restaurants  in  ln»§ii»eii_ 
quarters  of  active  American  cities,  has  contributed  much  loi 

earning  for  Americans  the  title  of  a  "Nation  of  Dv  

meal  quickly  served  is  too  quickly  eaten  as  welL     A 
may  be  taught  to  count  between  his  mouthfuls* 

Solid  food  insufficiently  masticated  passes  into  the  stomach  too 
dry  and  in  too  large  masses  for  the  gastric  juice  to  act  opom  it 
promptly*  and  stomach  digestion  is  greatly  retarded.  In  pcffom 
with  feeble  digestive  power  who  eat  hastily,  pieces  of  acal  i"'' 
tough  vegetable  fibres  often  appear  in  the  stools  wholly  ttnaJteroL 
The  sense  of  taste  may  be  utilised  in  order  to  prolong  misticatipo 
by  savoury  cooking.  It  also  stimulates  the  secretion  uf  saN^  ^ 
gastric  juice.     In  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  in  whi  '^ 

arc  absent  or  defective,  it  is  well  to  prohibit  all  food^i*--*— ^ 
completely  subdivided  or  tender,  as,  for  examplc»  tough  mcftti  mi 
airlngy  or  fibrous  vegetables. 
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lervous  dyspepsia  pain  exists  as  a  prominent  symp- 
ten  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  food — even  a 
Iter  may  cause  it  (Henry),  but,  as  a  rule,  fatty  and 
e  it,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided.  The  appetite, 
tly — it  may  wholly  fail  at  one  time,  and  return  in  an 
m  at  another.  Decker  reported  the  case  of  a  patient 
nly  awakened  from  sleep  by  such  excessive  hunger 
ged  to  take  a  hearty  luncheon  in  the  middle  of  the 

INATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  CONTENTS. 
:>(  protracted  dyspepsia  which  do  not  yield  readily  to 
;nt  and  proper  medication  it  becomes  important  to 
act  condition  of  the  stomach  and  gastric  juice,  and 
e  several  ingenious  clinical  tests  have  been  devised, 
applied  to  ascertain — I.  The  degree  of  acidity  of  the 
H.  The  vigour  of  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach 
rate  of  absorption  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
line  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  a  fresh  specimen 
ed  for  analysis.     There  are  several  means  of  doing 

ge. 

)mach  bucket, 
age. 

gastric  juice  with  a  sponge  the  patient  must  swallow 

one  tied   firmly  to  a  silken  cord.     When  the  sponge 

[lach  it  becomes  saturated  and  swollen  with  the  gas- 

s  then   carefully  withdrawn,  and  the  few  drops  of 

rom  it  are  tested  for  hydrochloric  acid.    This  method 

ble  to  some  patients  than  swallowing  a  stomach  tube, 

becomes  coated  with  oesophageal  mucus  and  saliva, 

with  the  accuracy  of  the  test.     Its  value  is  positive, 

las  devised  a  stomach  bucket  about  the  size  and 
II  olive  or  a  gelatin  capsule,  which  is  easily  swal- 
iched  to  a  silken  cord,  by  which  it  is  drawn  up  again. 
It  is  made  of  non-corrosive  metal,  and  is  so  small 
if  it  were  lost  it  could  do  no  harm,  but,  like  a  cherry 
voided  with  the  stools.  I  have  found  its  use  open 
:tion  with  the  sponge — namely,  that  it  gathers  mucus 
Naliva  from  the  oesophageal  wall,  which  neutralises 
;  which  it  may  contain.  It  also  sometimes  catches 
id  of  the  stomach  and  causes  the  patient  some  dis- 
^h  this  may  be  overcome  by  getting  him  to  swallow 
is  withdrawn.  Sometimes,  however,  it  brings  up  a 
acid  juice  very  satisfactorily. 
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3.  By  far  the  best  method  of  obtaining  gastric  juice  is  by  siphon- 
age.  The  stomach  tube  is  inserted  in  the  manner  described  for  gas- 
tric lavage,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  withdrawn  in  saf. 
ficient  quantity  to  yield  a  satisfactory  analysis. 

Some  hysterical  dyspeptics  vomit  so  readily  that  the  gastric  juice 
may  be  obtained  from  the  ejecta  at  any  time. 

TEST    MEALS. 

The  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  is  best  determined  by  fol- 
lowing lavage  by  a  test  meal.  After  a  definite  period  the  stomach 
tube  is  again  introduced  and  a  sample  of  the  stomach  contents  is 
withdrawn,  filtered,  and  examined  for  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin. 
If  desired,  other  tests  may  be  made  for  rennet  ferment,  carbohy- 
drates, peptones,  albuminoses,  lactic  acid,  phosphates,  and  fatty 
acids.  The  test  for  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  only  one  commonly 
applied  for  clinical  purposes,  and  to  aid  the  selection  of  proper 
diet,  the  others  belong  rather  to  special  research. 

The  best  test  meals  are  Riegel  and  Leube's  test  dinner,  and  a 
modification  of  this,  known  as  Ewald's  test  breakfast,  which  is  easier 
to  eat  and  does  not  obstruct  the  stomach  tube,  although  it  stimu- 
lates the  digestive  activity  of  the  stomach  somewhat  less.  The 
stomach  contents  should  be  withdrawn  for  examination  one  hour 
after  the  breakfast,  but  between  four  and  five  hours  after  the 
dinner. 

Riegel  and  Leube's  test  dinner  consists  of— 

Beef  soup 400  cubic  centimetres. 

Beefsteak 200      '*  " 

White  bread 50      "  " 

Water 200      "  " 

Ewald's  test  breakfast  is  35  to  70  cubic  centimetres  of  wheaten 
bread  (one  or  two  white  coffee  rolls)  with  300  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  or  weak  tea  without  sugar  or  milk.  When  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  withdrawn  one  hour  after  ingestion  of  this  meal  its  total 
quantity  should  be  found  reduced  to  20  to  40  cubic  centimetres. 

In  withdrawing  the  contents  of  a  stomach  after  a  test  meal  the 
same  tube  is  used,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  that  employed  for 
lavage,  described  on  page  513.  It  is  important  that  its  introduc- 
Uon  should  not  be  accompanied  by  violent  retching,  for  when  this 
takes  place  bile  is  very  apt  to  be  regurgitated  into  the  stomach  and 
neutralise  its  acid  contents,  rendering  subsequent  tests  useless. 
The  retching  may  be  overcome  by  painting  or  spraying  the  pharynx 
with  a  2-  or  4-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,'  or,  as  Stewart  recom- 
mends, by  allowing  the  patient  to  swallow  a  few  drops  of  the  solu- 
tion, to  auc-esthetise  the  oesophagus.     The  use  of  a  rather  stiff  tube, 
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quickly  inserted,  diminishes  the  liability  to  retching.  The  tube 
should  not  be  lubricated  when  used  for  the  test  meals,  but  it  may 
be  wetted.  The  gastric  contents  may  be  forced  out  through  the 
tube  by  directing  the  patient  to  forcibly  expire,  thereby  compres- 
sing the  stomach  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  simultaneously 
the  epigastrium  should  be  firmly  compressed  by  the  hands.  It  is 
also  obtained  by  attaching  to  the  stomach  tube  the  bulb  of  a  David- 
son syringe  or  a  suction  bottle  such  as  that  in  common  use  for  aspi- 
rating the  thorax  or  abdomen.  If  no  fluid  flows,  a  little  air  or  warm 
water  may  be  forced  through  the  tube  to  cleanse  the  obstructed 
fenestra. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz  gives  a  test  breakfast  of  coffee  or  tea  with 
milk  and  a  little  sugar,  and  one  or  two  plain  rolls;  no  butter.  The 
fluid  must  not  exceed  a  pint.  The  normal  stomach  digests  such  a 
meal  without  sensation.  If  within  two  hours  there  is  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  stomach  or  burning  and  acidity,  hyperacidity  is  present. 
If  there  is  eructation  of  gas,  fulness  and  weight  at  the  stomach, 
then  there  is  diminished  or  hypoacidity. 

If  pain  occurs  within  fifteen  minutes  with  increasing  intensity 
there  is  probably  some  organic  lesion.  In  hyperacidity,  moreover, 
Beaumetz  says  that  the  burning  is  worse  three  to  four  hours  after 
eating,  and  is  commonest  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  is  often 
relieved  by  ingestion  of  food,  which  temporarily  dilutes  the  acid. 
He  urges  dyspeptics  to  sleep  on  the  right  side,  to  aid  the  passage 
of  food  through  the  then  dependent  pylorus. 

TEST   FOR   TOTAL  ACIDITY  OF  THE   GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Before  testing  for  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
total  acidity  of  the  stomach  may  be  obtained,  which  is  the  combined 
acidity  produced  by  HCl  and  lactic  or  other  organic  acids  com- 
monly developed  by  malfermentation.  This  total  acidity  should 
equal  normally  40  to  65  (Ewald),  which  represents  "  the  number  of 
cubic  centimetres  of  test  solution  required  to  exactly  neutralise 
100  cubic  centimetres  of  gastric  filtrate  "  (D.  D.  Stewart.)  The  test 
solution  is  prepared  as  follows : 

"  Four  grammes  of  NaOH  dissolved  in  one  litre  of  distilled  water 
is  used  for  neutralisation ;  each  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution 
will  exactly  neutralise  0.00264  gramme  of  absolute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  so  used  multiplied  by 
0.00364  equals  the  percentage  of  HCl  contained  in  100  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  gastric  filtrate  "  (Stewart). 

CHEMICAL  TEST   FOR   FREE    HYDROCHLORIC   ACID. 

A  number  of  chemical  tests  have  been  devised  for  the  detection 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Giiazberg's  Test  for  Free  Hydrochloric  Acid— 

rhloroglucin,.,., . . .,, ,.,•     t 

Vanillin...., ....*, « «••     I 

Absolute  alcohol 30.     Mil. 

Two  or  three  drops  of  this  solution  arc  placed  on  a  white  {h 
tain  dish  and  allowed  to  slowly  flow  in  contact  with  a  similar  quio- 
tity  of  filtered  gastric  juice.  The  dish  is  very  5' 
heated  over  a  spirit  flame  or  Bunsen  burner,  and  if  i  ; 
is  present,  a  faint  rose-red  hue  appears  at  the  line  of  contacc,  trhidi 
deepens  as  evaporation  continues  into  a  briUiant  chernr  red.  If  the 
acid  is  abundant,  minute  cherry-coloured  crystals  will  fornu  If  the 
acid  is  feeble,  it  is  best  to  concentrate  the  stomach  filiratt  upon  1 
water  or  sand  bath  to  about  one  tenth  of  its  original  bulk. 

When  a  very  faint  trace  merely  of  the  free  acid  is  present  tbc 
appearance  of  the  colour  should  be  carefully  watched,  for  it  i§f«*T 
evanescent, 

Gtinzberg  showed  that  one  drop  of  the  normal  gastric  jaice— ».e^ 
Juice  containing  0.2  per  cent  of  free  hydrochloric  acid — when  ijiluted 
ten  times,  should  still  give  the  colour.  If  it  appears  whrn  the  dilrj 
tion  is  carried  beyond  this  limit,  hyperacidity  is  present 

This  is»  on  the  whole,  the  most  reliable  clinical  lest  whnn  ims  >ti 
been  devised,  and  the  case  and  quickness  of  its  application  fur  daj* 
nostic  purposes  has  much  to  recommend  it*  It  requires  no  specjal 
skill,  and  should  always  be  made,  to  test  the  progress  of  the  treat- 
ment, w^hile  lavage  is  being  performed. 

The  Boas  Test  for  Hydrochloric  Add.— The  Boas  te»i  ii 
performed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  GUnzberg  test,  but  the  oolouf 
produced  varies  from  rose  to  vermilion,  and  the  solulion  is  Biadc» 
follows  : 

Sublimed  resofcin , , , .       $ 

Sugar 3 

DUute  alcohol . . jja    Mat 

Both  tests  are  only  of  value  from  a  poMttve  standpoint— ii^iB 
the  colour  reaction  occurs,  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  surely  present. 
They  are,  however,  of  little  or  no  value  as  negative  te^ts,  fur  i^ 
reason  that  if  peptones  or  certain  other  sabstances  are  present  w^^ 
stomach  contents  the  reaction  may  be  i  '       '  '     The  tatter 

difficulty  is  met  by  application  of  the  i  .^  test,  whicb 

is  uninfluenced  by  other  substances  likely  to  be  associated  ruh  the 
gastric  juice,  with  the  single  exception  of  an  excess  of  acid 
phates. 

The  Calciym-carbonate  Test— This  is  coiMlacted  as  foHowiT 
A  sample  of  gastric  contents  is  heated  to  reniare  fatty  add*,  »««1 
shaken  with  ether  to  remove  any  lactic  add  present^  and  bl«e  l^taw* 
paper  is  dipped  in  the  fluid.     Another  blue  Isliaus  paper  is  dipped  to 
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a  fresh  sample  of  the  gastric  contents  which  has  been  neutralised 
by  the  addition  of  dry  pure  CaCo3,  The  redness  of  the  first  paper 
when  compared  with  the  second  will  declare  the  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid. 

A  strong  Gunzberg  reaction  usually  indicates  normal  reaction  or 
hyperacidity.  Its  absence  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  revealed  by 
the  CaCo^  test  indicates  subacidity.  If  the  latter  test  fails,  then  no 
free  acid  is  present. 

Acid  Salts.— If  the  litmus  dipped  into  the  gastric  juice  neu- 
tralised by  CaCo,  is  reddened^  the  presence  of  acid  salts  (phosphates) 
is  indicated. 

The  normal  gastric  free  hydrochloric  acid  maintains  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  strength,  very  rarely  exceeding  0.2  per  cent. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Ewald  and  Leo  that  it  is  not  secreted  dur- 
ing fasting,  but  enters  the  stomach  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  of  food 
is  fell.  At  first  it  replaces  the  acids  from  lactates  and  phosphates, 
setting  these  acids  free  and  forming  chlorides  with  their  bases.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  also  unites  with  albuminoids.  For  these  reasons 
free  HCl  is  not  apparent  in  the  gastric  juice  until  the  combinations 
mentioned  have  been  all  saturated,  after  which  it  increases  in 
strength  to  the  normal  standard  of  0,15  to  0.2  per  cent.  If  alkalies 
are  ingested,  mure  HCl  is  secreted;  but  if  acid  be  taken,  the  further 
secretion  of  HCl  is  checked,  so  that  the  average  strength  is  pre* 
served. 

These  conditions  explain  why  it  is  that  within  fifteen  minutes 
after  ingestion  of  an  Ewald  test  breakfast  lactic  acid  may  be  found 
in  the  stomach  contents,  while  free  HCl  may  not  appear  for  half  or 
three  fourths  of  an  hour. 

Lactic  acid  is  obtainable  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  full  strength  of 
free  HCl  secretion  is  reached.  If  a  heavy  meal  of  bread  and  meat 
and  vegetables  has  been  eaten,  the  lactic-acid  reaction  will  continue 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  but  free  HCl  may  not  be  demonstrated  for 
from  three  to  four  hours. 

This  is  an  observation  of  considerable  practical  importance;  for  in 
the  early  stage  of  digestion,  the  acidity  being  low  and  due  only  to 
organic  acid,  the  ptyalin  digestion  of  starches  still  continues,  but  it 
must  cease  as  soon  as  any  appreciable  quantity  of  HCl  is  present. 

Free  hydrochloric  acid  checks  any  further  development  of  organic 
acids,  such  as  butyric,  acetiCi  or  lactic.  The  Bacilli  acidi  lacUH  fail 
to  act  in  its  presence,  and  other  bacilli,  like  those  of  typhoid  fever 
and  cholera,  are  destroyed  by  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  HCl. 


HYPERSECRETION, 

Hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice  is  determined  by  withdrawing  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  morning  after  lavage  the  previous 
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evening.  If  more  than  fifty  cubic  centimetres  are  obtained,  hyper- 
secretion may  be  said  to  exist  (Kinnicutt),  the  acid  nature  of  which 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  GUnzberg  test  (page  492).  Suggestions 
for  the  diet  of  such  cases  are  given  on  page  500.  Gastric  atony  is 
determined  by  finding  in  the  morning  washing  of  the  stomach  un- 
digested particles  of  food  eaten  the -night  before. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  washing  will  exhibit  the 
bacteria,  sarcinne,  and  saccharomyces.  The  treatment  of  this  condi- 
tion is  given  under  Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh,  and  Dilatation  of  the 
Stomach,  page  511. 

TEST  FOR  PEPSIN. 
The  presence  of  pepsin  may  be  determined  by  digesting  either 
egg  albumen  or  blood  fibrin,  the  latter  being  preferred.  The  fibrin 
is  whipped  from  fresh  beef  blood  and  washed  in  water  until  it  be- 
comes white.  A  small  piece  is  placed  in  a  test  tube  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  filtered  gastric  juice,  and  kept  at  a 
uniform  temperature  of  40°  C.  for  two  or  three  hours.  If  there  is 
but  little  normal  HCl  present,  a  few  drops  more  should  be  added. 
If  no  digestion  occurs  after  some  hours,  pepsin  is  absent  and  the 
fibrin  will  decompose.  Quantitative  or  comparative  tests  may  be 
made  by  using  definite  amounts  of  fibrin  and  gastric  juice,  and 
noting  the  time  required  for  complete  digestion. 

TEST   FOR    RENNET    FERMENT. 

The  presence  of  the  rennet  ferment  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
adding  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice  to  a  half- 
teacupful  of  fresh  milk,  and  keeping  the  mixture  for  a  short  timeai 
40°  C.  A  loose  coagulum  forms  with  a  limpid  yellowish  whey  if 
rennet  is  present. 

TEST    FOR    MOTOR    POWER   OF   THE   STOMACH. 

The  motor  power  of  the  stomach  is  demonstrated  in  various 
ways. 

Leube's  Method.— Leube*s  method  is  to  empty  the  stomach 
after  the  ingestion  of  a  Leube's  test  dinner  (page  490),  or  Ewald's 
test  breakfast  (page  490).  If  the  stomach  is  empty  three  hours 
after  the  former  and  one  and  a  half  after  the  latter,  hypermotility  is 
present — i.  e.,  the  food  is  being  too  rapidly  hurried  into  the  duode- 
num. If  undigested  food  remains  six  or  seven  hours  after  eating 
the  Leube  test  dinner,  the  motility  is  impaired,  and  the  diet  must  be 
regulated  accordingly  (see  Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh,  page  505,  and 
Dilatation,  page  511). 

Ewald  and  Siever's  Method.— Another  method,  that  of  Ewald 
and  Siever's,  is  very  simple,  but  not  very  reliable.     Fifteen  grains  of 
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salol  are  given  in  a  wafer  immediately  after  a  meal,  and  the  urine  is 

,  tested  for  salicyluric  acid^  which  is  derived  from  salicylic  acid  formed 

in  the  alkaline  intestine  as  one  of  the  products  of  dissociation  of 

saloL     Salol  escapes  being  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  the 

salicyluric  acid  appears  in  the  urine  half  an  huur  or  an  hour  after  it 

is  swallowed  if  hypermotility  be  present — otherwise,  not  for  several 

hours.     The  salicyluric  acid  is  readily  detected  by  the  violet  colour 

which  appears  in  the  urine  on  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  ferric-chloride 

soUuion.     The  chief  difficulty  in   the  performance  of   I  he  test  is  in 

getting  urine  when  wanted  without  catheterisation.     Frequent  cathe- 

iterisation  merely  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  test  is  to  be  condemned, 

land  patients  cannot  usually  micturate  every  fifteen  minutes.     Brun- 

ncr  and  Huber  prefer  to  make  the  test  dependent  upon  the  disap- 

^  pearance   of    all    trace  of    salicyluric  acid  after   ingestion   of   one 

I  gramme  of  saloL     Normally  it  can  be  detected  for  only  twenty-four 

i  hours,  but  if  the  motor  power  of  the  stomach  is  impaired  it  may  be 

I  obtained  as  late  as  forty-eight  hours  after 

Bourget  found  that  the  reaction  time  is  delayed  an  hour  or 
more  by  giving  a  dose  of  HCl  with  a  meat  meal,  whereas  it  is 
accelerated  by  a  less  acid  meal  of  which  fruits  and  vegetables  form 
a  part, 

Stewart,  in   referring  to   this  experiment,  points  out  that  hyper- 
I  acidity   of  the  gastric  juice,  by  neutralising   the  duodenal  juices, 
might  retard  the  salol  reaction  without  the  existence  of  motor  in- 
sufficiency. 

Klempcrer's  Method. — Klcmperer  has  the  patient  swallow  one 
hundred  grammes  of  olive  nil  into  an  empty  stomach,  or  the  oil  may 
be  poured  in  through  a  stomach  lobe.  It  is  left  for  two  hours,  and 
then  the  stomach  contents  are  washed  out.  The  oil  is  abstracted 
from  the  washing  with  ether,  and  the  ether  is  separated.  The  oil  is 
then  measured.  Between  seventy  and  eighty  grammes  of  oil  should 
pass  on  into  the  intestine  inside  of  two  hours,  but  if  it  has  not  done 
so  there  is  lack  of  motility, 

TEST   FOR   ABSORPTIVE    POWER  OF   THE  STOMACH. 

This  test,  as  devised  by  Penzoldl  and  Faber,  is  very  simple. 
Into  an  empty  stomach  are  taken  three  grains  of  potassium  iodide 
in  a  clean  gelatin  capsule,  with  a  wineglassful  of  water. 

The  saliva  is  collected  at  two-  or  three-minute  intervals  in  sepa- 
rate saucers,  and  with  normal  absorption  from  a  healthy  stomach 
iodine  may  be  detected  in  the  secretion  in  from  six  and  a  half  to 
fifteen  minutes,  but  in  gastric  catarrh  it  may  not  appear  for  several 
hours.  The  test  is  made  by  dipping  a  filter  paper,  previously  soaked 
in  starch  paste,  into  the  saliva,  and  adding  fuming  nitric  acid.  A 
blue  colour  appears  if  iodine  is  present.  This  test  is  not  very  reli- 
34 
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able,  for  if  the  stomach  is  full  of  food  the  reaction  is  always  much 
retarded,  as  it  also  is  by  fever  and  in  most  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
notably  ulcer,  carcinoma,  and  dilatation. 

DIETETIC  TREATMENT   OF    DYSPEPSIA 

The  foregoing  details  of  the  clinical  examination  of  the  digest- 
ive power  of  the  stomach  have  been  given  in  this  connection  as  a 
convenient  place  to  summarise  them.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  every  case  of  simple  dyspepsia  should  be  subjected  to  so  com- 
plex an  examination,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  persons 
afflicted  with  chronic  dyspepsia  who  waste  much  time,  energy,  and 
expense  in  taking  medicines  and  diet  "cures  "  which  are  entirely  un- 
adapted  to  their  particular  trouble  because  it  has  never  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  only  means  which  in  really  serious 
cases  permit  of  an  accurate  diagnosis.  The  passage  of  a  stomach 
tube  two  or  three  times  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  patient  to 
submit  to  to  enable  such  a  diagnosis  to  be  made,  and  although  it  is 
never  an  agreeable  process,  it  is  far  better  than  to  prolong  indefi- 
nitely a  condition  of  great  discomfort,  and  one  which  in  time  may 
develop  into  much  more  serious  ills. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  dyspepsia  is  so  complex  that  it  is  easier 
for  some  persons  to  be  put  upon  a  very  rigidly  restricted  diet  for  two 
or  three  weeks  than  to  have  to  select  for  themselves  appropriate 
articles  at  each  meal. 

It  includes  the  study  of  all  classes  of  foods,  and  for  convenience 
they  may  be  siroiiped  into — 

.A.   FovHis  forbidden  in  all  cases. 

/♦.   Food>  occasional iy  allowable. 

c'    Ko.  v!^  wi.i.h  are  desirable. 

-^    Foods  forbidden  in  all  Cases. — 

I.    R:v':rsv^-:ps,  i:rav:es,  and  sauces. 
-V   Stro:^.^;  c^:xi:r^:e::t<,  pickies. 

;.  bresp»  Sv  ::  l^read  :"  ariy  kind  (which  makes  a  tenacious  bolus), 
hv^:    breads,  pastry  ,■!  ail    kinds,   cakes,   griddle   cakes,   doughnuts, 

niurti-/> 

4  >^wetx.  tarts,  m-::.  .■^r.fectionery  and  candies  of  every  kind. 
^'">"'    '  ■  *'     -   ■■••"•  ^^:'^     A    y  :::  CTree  and  tea  with  milk. 

5  K.;\v  \.\;.:.:     o-,  x   or.  .->  v'e'ery.  radishes,  coleslaw. 

o  li.Mw  x:,.:v  \^s^''v-es—:o:aroes,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  peas, 
.^M.'x,  oc^^  .\*:,     '•     \.^.\  .A.     ~   ue-.  Brussels  sprouts,  turnips,  car- 

r.^t>,  l^^'^-  -.  ..;     :  •; .,   -.,  .  :^v,e-s». 

^**;    '■  ^■'  -'^ '"•  "'• .  "     *-  t.i     r  c'easy  food. 

S    I  obx:o:v  V-.;-  X.  >^-  •::•>,  sa  -on.  herring. 

^j  IVu'vl,  x.v.  v..i,  ^,  ,,:  :..::ed.  or  "devilled"  meats,  fish,  and 
|XHk  m  eveiY  to::- 
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10.  Corned  beef,  duck,  goose,  wild  fowl,  rabbit.  Veal,  except  as 
broth. 

11.  Twice-cooked  meats,  hash  (unless  freshly  made,  without  pota- 
toes), stews,  ragouts. 

12.  Cheese  of  all  Icinds. 

13.  Very  acid  or  very  sweet  fruits,  nuts,  dried  fruits  in  general. 
^11  skins  and  seeds  of  fruits. 

14.  Tea,  beer,  and  sour  wines. 

The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  should  be  forbidden. 

B.  Foods  Occasionally  Allowable— There  are  foods  which 
may  be  allowed  to  some  patients  but  not  to  others,  and  many  of 
them  constitute  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  general  rules.  Such 
are: 

Vegetables, — Mealy,  well-baked  potatoes,  not  too  young  or  new, 
raw  tomatoes,  spinach,  thoroughly  boiled  onions,  very  young  tender 
fresh  peas,  very  young  Lima  beans,  string  beans,  asparagus,  stewed 
celery,  celery  plant  (sea-kale). 

Starchy  Foods, — Where  it  is  desirable  to  give  starchy  food  in  some 
form,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  or  rice  may  be  allowed,  or  one  of  the  pre- 
pared foods,  such  as  Carnrick's  or  Mellin's. 

Fats. — Bacon,  very  fat,  sliced  thin  and  well  broiled;  cream,  good 
fresh  butter,  olive  oil. 

Eggs. — Many  patients  find  that  eggs  disagree  with  them  con- 
stantly. There  are  a  few  who  can  take  them  with  impunity  if  rightly 
cooked — that  is,  cooked  very  slowly  and  soft.  They  sometimes  agree 
better  when  not  given  with  other  food,  but  as  eggnog. 

As  a  rule,  sweet  fruits  disagree,  though  they  can  be  eaten  by  some 
patients. 

C,  Desirable  Foods  to  be  recommended  in  Ordinary  Cases 
are: 

Cereals, — Wheaten  bread,  porous  or  aerated,  stale  or  toasted  ;  dry, 
unsweetened  rusk  or  Zwieback ;  soda  crackers.  (The  bread  from 
some  bakers  is  easier  of  digestion  than  that  from  others.)  Macaroni, 
sometimes  oatmeal,  but  without  sugar. 

Fats. — In  moderation  only ;  butter  to  be  very  thinly  spread  and 
well  rubbed  in.     Sometimes  a  thin  rasher  of  bacon. 

Vegetables. — Chiefly  as  pur/es^  thoroughly  cooked,  made  of  toma- 
toes, asparagus,  or  sometimes  potatoes  or  fresh  peas.  (Fresh  green 
vegetables  as  in  preceding  list.)     Lettuce. 

Fish. — Oysters,  fresh-boiled  or  broiled  fish  without  rich  sauces. 
They  may  be  eaten  with  a  little  fresh  butter  and  salt.  (Some  per- 
sons cannot  eat  fish  at  all.) 

Eggs, — In  any  form  if  they  are  found  to  agree  (except  hard- 
boiled  or  fried). 

Sweetbreads^  Meats, — Broiled  steak  or  chop,  tender  roast  beef  or 
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mutton,  chicken  (roasted  or  boiled),  boiled  capon,  roast  partridge, 
grouse,  woodcock,  plover,  prairie  chicken,  squab.  All  meats  should 
be  short-fibred  and  tender.  They  need  not  be  very  rare.  Grilling 
is  the  best  method  of  cooking  them. 

Fruit — Baked  or  stewed  apples  or  prunes.  '  Occasionally  a  little 
fresh  fruit  in  season,  better  eaten  between  meals  to  prevent  constipa- 
tion.    Oranges,  peaches,  grape  fruit. 

Naturally,  in  bad  cases  the  diet  must  be  still  further  restricted, 
and  a  bread-and-milk  regimen  may  have  to  be  enforced  until  im- 
provement occurs. 

Beverages. — Tea  is  generally  injurious,  especially  if  drunk  vith 
meals,  but  weak  tea  taken  clear  in  very  hot  water  is  sometimes 
beneficial  by  enabling  patients  to  imbibe  the  fluid  which  they  need. 
Strong  tea  is  astringent ;  it  precipitates  pepsin  and  provokes  consti- 
pation. Coffee,  on  the  contrary,  favours  peristalsis,  and  is  mildlv 
stimulating  to  the  nervous  system.  Drunk  with  milk  and  sugar  it 
often  excites  dyspepsia  and  increases  flatulency.  Taken  black  after 
dinner  it  is  an  adjunct  to  digestion.  If  it  produces  insomnia  or 
"  nervousness  "  it  should,  of  course,  be  discontinued.  Yco  says  that 
both  tea  and  coffee  may  cause  dyspepsia  in  those  who  are  under 
mental  strain,  but  not  otherwise  in  the  same  individual.  Light 
China  teas  are  less  injurious  than  the  stronger  Indian  varieties.  Cof- 
fee contains  more  tannin  than  tea,  which  has  only  a  trace.  It  does 
not  itself  ferment,  but  the  milk  and  sugar  drunk  with  it  does. 

Cocoa  (not  chocolate,  which  is  too  sweet)  may  be  allowed.  An 
infusion  of  cocoa  nibs  often  agrees. 

Milk  and  Vichy  or  milk  and  Seltzer  may  be  drunk  as  a  beverage 
in  non-flatulent  cases. 

As  a  general  rule,  malt  liquors  and  beers  of  all  kinds  must  be 
forbidden,  although  Fagge  recommends  the  use  of  light,  still,  bitter 
ale  or  of  porter  in  some  cases;  but  he  says,  "Whatever  causes 
flushing  of  the  face  after  meals  is  bad."  Alcoholic  dyspepsia  is 
only  cured  by  entire  cessation  of  drinking.  This  the  patients  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  accede  to  unless  very  strongly  influenced  or 
frightened  as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  continued  indiscretion. 
In  simple  atonic  dyspepsia  the  use  of  pure  wine,  or  weak  brandy,  or 
whisky  and  water  drunk  at  meals  may  prove  serviceable.  Some- 
times a  little  dry  wine,  claret,  or  hock  may  be  allowed  twice  a  day 
with  meals. 

Tobacco,  smoked  in  moderation,  in  the  form  of  mild  cigars  or  in 
pipes  (not  cigarettes),  promotes  digestion  by  slightly  stimulating  the 
nervous  system  and  increasing  peristalsis. 

Special  Systems  of  Treatment.— The  following  systems  of 
treating  dyspepsia  are  condensed  from  the  writings  of  several  of 
the  best-known  dietists : 
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Dujardin-Beaumetz  divides  dyspepsia  into  three  classes,  and 
regulates  their  diet  accordingly,  as  follows: 

L  Dyspepsia  with  abundant  gastric  juice.  Z>/V/,  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits,  farinaceous  food,  milk»  no  meat  or  wine. 

IL  Dyspepsia  with  deficient  gastric  juice.  Ditt^  meat»  broths, 
milk,  peptunised  food,  weak  brandy  and  water.  No  vegetables  or 
saccharine  food. 

ML  Dyspepsia  with  sympathetic  affections,  especially  vertigo. 
/?/>/,  purely  vegetable  food- 

His  diet  of  vegetable  food  is  very  liberal,  and  includes  cereals 
as  well  as  fruits.  It  contains  such  articles  as  dry  bread  crusty 
toast*  farinaceous /wr/<f/  made  of  one  of  the  following  materials: 
Maize,  flour,  chestnut  meal,  oatmeal,  pearl  barley,  potatoes,  lentils, 
revalenta,  macaroni  (plain  or  buttered),  vermicelli ;  purees  of  fresh 
vegetables,  such  as  green  peas»  carrots,  turnips;  the  vegetables 
of  julienne  soup;  salads,  spinach,  sorrel,  French  beans,  fruits,  except 
grapes  cooked  as  compote^  lightly  cooked  eggs. 

Germain  S^e*s  treatment  of  dyspepsia  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  of  Dujardin-Beaumetz.    He  divides  dyspeptics  into  two  classes: 

L  Those  who  have  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  for  whom  he 
prescribes  a  nitrogenous  diet  with  sodium  bicarbonate  after  meats. 

IL  Those  having  diminished  acidity,  for  whom  he  prescribes  a 
purely  vegetable  regimen,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  after  meals. 

He  directs  in  all  cases  to  wash  out  the  stomach  and  stimulate 
the  gastric   mucous   membrane,  for   which    he  orders   the  alkaline 
Klpdium   bicarbonate  in  a  tumblerful  of  Vichy  an  hour  and  a  half 
p  fiefore  eating. 

■  Lcube  graduates  dyspeptics  into  four  groups  according  to  the 

I    severity  of  their  symptoms.     The  diet  which  he  recommends  is  as 
I     follows,  commencing  with  the  severest  cases: 

I  L  Broth  or  clear  soup,  Leube*s  meat  extract,  milk,  eggs  (raw 

or  lightly  cooked),  carbonic-acid  water,  Apollinaris,  or  Seltzer. 

n.  Boiled  calves'  brains,  sweetbread,  breast  of  chicken  or  squab, 
bread  and  milk,  custard,  unsweetened  tapioca  pudding. 

III.  I'he  same  as  the  two  preceding,  with  the  addition  of  raw 
ham  \}ic\  and  rump  steak.  The  latter  is  strongly  beaten,  scraped, 
and  roasted  quickly  before  a  hot  fire  with  a  little  fresh  butter 

IV,  This  diet,  intended  for  the  mildest  cases  or  for  convales- 
cence, includes  milk,  rice,  spinach,  roast  chicken,  partridge,  venison, 
rare  beef,  veal,  macaroni,  fresh  green  vegetables,  salads,  fruit  com- 
potes^ stewed  apples,  and  light  wines.  He  sometimes  allows  fish, 
such  as  bass. 

General  Rules  for  Dyspeptics. — The  following  general  rules 
arc  applicable  to  all  cases  uf  dyspepsia  and  indigestion  : 
I.  Eat  slowly,  masticate  thoroughly. 
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2.  Drink  fluid  an  hour  before  or  two  or  three  hours  after  meals, 
rather  than  with  food. 

3.  Eat  at  regular  hours. 

4.  If  greatly  fatigued,  lie  down  and  rest  quietly  before  and  after 
luncheon  and  dinner  or  supper. 

5.  Avoid  as  far  as  possible  taking  business  worries  or  profes- 
sional cares  to  the  table. 

6.  Take  systematic  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Bicycle  and  horse- 
back riding  are  the  best  forms. 

7.  On  rising,  cold  sponging  and  vigorous  friction  of  the  body  is 
advisable. 

8.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  laxative  foods  and  fluids 
rather  than  by  medicines. 

9.  Avoid  too  much  variety  at  any  one  meal.  Take  meats  and 
vegetables  at  separate  meals. 

RULES   FOR   SPECIAL   VARIETIES  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

Dyspepsia  with  Excessive  Flatulency.— This  often  occurs 
in  nervous  women,  and  is  especially  annoying  at  night. 

Avoid  particularly  all  sweets  and  amylaceous  food.  No  fluid 
with  meals.  Drijik  hot  water,  half  a  pint  before  meals,  and  again  two 
hours  after.  Do  not  eat  vegetables  and  meat  at  the  same  meal. 
Try  cream  instead  of  milk  in  coffee,  and  saccharin  instead  of  sugar. 
Avoid  tea  and  alcohol,  especially  malt  liquors  and  effervescing  water, 
with  meals. 

Dyspepsia  with  Hyperacidity. — The  diet  should  consist 
largely  of  rare  finely  minced  or  scraped  beef  (one  hundred  grammes, 
or  three  and  a  quarter  ounces,  is  ample),  with  two  slices  of  stale 
bread  or  toast,  or  a  few  crackers  with  a  little  butter  (thirty  grammes). 
Later  the  patient  may  partake  of  the  lighter  fresh  vegetables  and 
subacid  fruits.  Milk  may  be  useful.  Vegetables  should  be  thor- 
oughly cooked  and  mashed  or  made  into  purees.  Fruit  must  be 
stewed  or,  in  the  case  of  apples,  baked. 

A  six  weeks'  course  of  such  a  diet  faithfully  adhered  to  often 
results  in  cure. 

Dyspepsia  with  Excessive  Nervousness,  Irritative  Dys- 
pepsia.— Avoid  tea,  coffee,  much  alcohol,  tobacco,  stimulating  food 
of  all  sorts,  condiments  and  pickles,  and  do  not  overeat.  Eat  slowly. 
Avoid  eating  when  fatigued  or  worried.  Take  one  or  two  e.xtra 
meals  a  day,  if  necessary,  especially  a  light  one  before  retiring,  to 
promote  sleep  (see  Insomnia). 

In  the  main,  vegetable  food  will  be  better  borne  than  proteids, 
unless  flatulency  is  annoying. 

Atonic  Dyspepsia,  Dyspepsia  with  Deficient  Gastric 
Juice. — Take  three  meals /<»/'  diem,  and  freshly  cooked  meat  should 
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^^be  included  in  two  of  them.  Beef,  mutton,  and  poultry  arc  recom- 
^Ttiended.  Meat  broths  and  soups«  stale  bread,  toast,  or  crackers. 
All  meats  should  be  lender  and  simply  cooked. 

In  purely  atonic  dyspepsia,  with  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  stomach  and  sluggish  secretion,  a  diet  which  is  too  bland 
and  tasteless  fails  to  stimulate  the  stomach  sufficiently,  and  it  is 
better  to  offer  a  reasonable  variety  and  a  moderate  use  of  condi- 
ments. 

Dyspepsia  in"  the  Gouty. — Avoid  particularly  sugar  in  every 
form,  malt  liquors^  sweet  wines,  and  champagne  (see  Gout), 

Dyspepsia  with  Bulimia. — A  certain  class  of  dyspeptics  are 
always  abnormally  hungry,  for  hunger  is  a  general  sense,  due  to 
the  needs  of  the  tissues  rather  than  to  the  purely  local  condition  of 
the  stomach.  Suffering  from  indigestion,  they  fail  to  assimilate 
food  properly,  become  hungry  again  soon  after  meals,  and  do  not 
obtain  the  full  nutritive  value  of  what  they  do  eat.  They  therefore 
overeat  or  eat  between  meals,  and  do  not  give  the  stomach  sufficient 
time  for  rest.  They  must  be  taught  to  restrain  the  appetite  and  to 
stop  eating  short  of  satiety  to  prevent  overloading  the  stomach,  and 
1  sufficiently  long  period  should  intervene  between  meals  for  the 
thorough  digestion  of  the  food. 

Dyspepsia  with  Anaemia.— Annrmic  patients  require  abundant 
nitrogenous  food,  and  well-seasoned,  stimulating  meat  broths  are 
recommended.  Such  patients  may  take  an  extra  luncheon  or  two  be- 
tween the  regular  meals  and  before  retiring  (see  Anaemia,  page  460), 

DYSPEPSIA   IN   CHILDREN, 

Children  vomit  much  more  easily  than  adults  when  they  have 
taken  improper  food,  and  often  suffer  less  in  consequence,  although, 
if  such  food  is  retained,  they  may  have  a  gastric  fever  with  a  greater 
rise  of  temperature  and,  perhaps^  more  alarming  symptoms  than 
occur  later  in  life. 

When  vomiting  occurs  in  infants  the  stomach  should  be  rested  by 
omitting  the  next  feeding,  and  for  the  second  feeding  the  milk 
should  be  diluted  and  reduced  in  amount.  If  vomiting  persists,  a 
little  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  one  or  two  lablcspoonfuls  of  lime  water 
shfjuld  l>e  added.  Other  substances,  such  as  gelatin  or  one  of  the 
prepared  infant  foods,  may  be  added  temporarily  to  dilute  the  milk 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  large  curds  in  the  stomach.  In  ob- 
stinate cases  it  may  be  well  to  change  the  diet  completely  and  give 
up  milk  for  a  few  days.  In  place  of  it  a  mixture  may  be  used  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  cream  and  two  parts  each  of  whey  and  boiled 
(not  boiling)  water. 

An  overfed  infant  vomits  soon  after  nursing  or  taking  the  bottle, 
and  the  stools  contain  milk  curds.    When  an  infant  receives  too  little 
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food,  "  the  bottle  is  emptied  quickly  and  ravenously  ;  the  child  criei 
when  it  is  taken  away,  sucks  violently  at  its  fingers^  and  cries  before 
the  next  feeding  is  due  "  (Holt). 

Older  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  between  meals,  aod 
must  be  forbidden  the  premature  use  of  coffee,  tea,  spices,  coarse 
vegetables  (cabbage,  turnips,  etc.),  and  unlimited  ice  water,  fruits, 
and  sweets  (see  Diet  for  Infants  and  Diet  for  Children). 

Acute  Gastric  Catarrh.. 

Causation. — Acute  gastric  catarrh  is  commonly  due  to  dietetic 
errors,  although  it  is  also  excited  in  other  ways.  The  dietetic 
causes  are : 

1.  Food  taken  in  too  large  quantity. 

2.  Food  too  hastily  swallowed  or  "  bolted." 

3.  Food  in  itself  irritant  or  too  highly  seasoned  with  sauces,  cod- 
diments,  fats,  etc. 

4.  Food  which  has  undergone  decomposition,  such  as  "hig^h** 
game  or  fish,  overripe  cheese,  sour  milk,  or  improperly  canned 
vegetables. 

5.  Alcohol  habitually  consumed  in  excess  and  in  concentrated 
form,  or  a  combination  of  drinking  beer  and  wine  or  liquor,  or 
drinking  beer  in  excess  with  improper  food. 

It  may  be  caused  by  corrosive  poisons.  Many  individuals  appear 
to  have  special  weakness  or  irritability  of  the  stomach,  so  that  at- 
tacks of  gastric  catarrh  are  excited  in  them  by  conditions  which 
would  prove  insufficient  in  others. 

Excessive  consumption  of  food  beyond  the  wants  of  the  system 
and  out  of  proportion  to  the  gastric  juice  is  often  an  exciting  cause 
of  gastric  catarrh,  especially  in  children.  This  food  need  not  in 
itself  be  indigestible.  Such  cases  may  result,  for  example,  from 
eating  large  quantities  of  meat  hash  or  of  ice  cream.  Favourable 
circumstances  are  also  present  in  anaemia,  nervous  exhaustion,  con- 
valescence from  protracted  illness,  and  in  fevers,  in  all  of  which 
conditions  the  gastric  juice,  and  especially  its  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  apt  to  be  diminished  in  amount  or  temporarily  absent.  In  these 
cases  digestion  is  retarded  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits,  and  the 
retained  food  decomposes  by  abnormal  fermentation,  thus  becom- 
ing both  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  irritant  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptoms  dependent  upon  the  local  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  are  severe  vomiting,  nausea,  pain,  weak- 
ness, and  fever. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — Acute  inflammation  of  any  structure  is 
best  treated  by  rest,  and  the  stomach  forms  no  exception.  Hence 
total   abstinence  from  food  and  great  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
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fluid  imbibed  is  often  curative  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  or 
ihirty-six  hours.  The  irritation  is  maintained  by  ill-advised  at- 
tempts to  give  food  at  frequent  intervals  with  the  object  of  support- 
ing the  strength.  The  attacks,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  causa- 
tion, often  occur  in  robust  people  who  can  well  afford  to  forego 
nourishment  for  a  few  hours  or  until  the  nausea  and  pain  cease.  In 
others  who  have  been  enfeebled  by  continued  illness  or  in  whom 
the  acute  attack  produces  alarming  prostration,  enemata  and  stimu- 
lants and  predigested  albuminous  food  must  be  given. 

The  vomiting  and  nausea  are  allayed  by  cracked  ice,  small  quan- 
tities of  iced  champagne,  carbonic-acid  water,  plain  soda  water,  cold 
lime  water  sipped  in  doses  of  a  tablespoon ful  at  a  time  and  at  inter- 
vals of  fifteen  minutes.  Strong  black  coffee  is  also  serviceable. 
These  symptoms  may  also  be  relieved  by  hot  poultices  and  turpen- 
tine stupes,  or  spongiopiline  soaked  in  hot  water  and  sprinkled  with 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  placed  over  the  epigastrium  (Fagge). 

The  thirst  should  not  be  met  by  large  draughts  of  water,  which 
only  distend  the  stomach  and  excite  vomiting.  It  may  be  relieved 
by  sucking  a  piece  of  sliced  lemon  or  by  placing  a  few  drops  of 
mineral  acid,  such  as  dilute  phosphoric  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  a  small  tumbler  of  cold  water  and  sipping  it  from  time  to  time. 
Thirst  may  be  lessened  m  some  cases  by  holdmg  water  in  the  mouth 
for  a  few  moments  without  swallowing  it,  for  a  certain  amount  of 
fluid  is  absorbed  directly  through  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  If 
large  quantities  of  fluid  have  been  vomited,  a  simple  enema  of  salt 
and  water  (fifteen  grains  to  the  pint)  may  be  injected  into  the  rec» 
turn,  where  it  is  soon  absorbed. 

When  nourishment  is  first  taken  by  the  mouth,  it  must  be  fluid 
and  carefully  prepared,  so  that  it  will  either  undergo  prompt  absorp- 
tion or  pass  into  the  duodenum  for  digestion.  It  must  be  admin- 
istered only  in  small  doses — half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  at  a  time. 
Pancreatinised  milk,  or  cold  milk  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
lime  water  or  soda  water  or  alkaline  Vichy,  milk  whey  flavoured  or 
added  to  beaten  white  of  e^g,  beef  extracts,  peptone  solutions,  black 
coffee,  expressed  meat  juice,  and  beef  tea  properly  made,  are  ail  rec- 
ommended. Most  broths  contain  too  much  fat  or  oil.  Milk  given 
alone  or  undiluted  soon  curdles  in  the  stomach,  and  is  promptly 
ejected  in  large  tough  coagulK.  Many  persons  either  actually  can* 
not  digest  milk,  or  more  commonly  think  they  cannot,  and  avow  a 
violent  distaste  for  it,  declaring  that  it  leaves  a  perpetual  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth  and  causes  headache  and  nausea.  Their  experience 
is  usually  based  upon  the  use  of  undiluted  and  unprepared  milk,  and 
with  tact  and  perseverance  they  can  be  got  to  retain  and  digest 
prepared  milk  very  well  {see  Milk  Predigestion,  page  67).  Some 
patients  prefer  warm  milk  diluted  with  water  and  flavoured  with  a 
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little  cinnamon,  a  taste  of  coffee  or  caramel,  or  they  may  take  barley 
water  and  rice  water. 

If  patients  cannot  drink  milk  they  may  be  allowed  mutton,  Teal, 
or  chicken  broths  from  which  the  fat  has  been  removed. 

It  is  best  to  forbid  all  alcoholic  fluids,  even  champagne,  nnless 
the  patient  is  so  exhausted  that  some  stimulation  becomes  necessary, 
in  which  case  brandy  diluted  with  soda  water  may  be  given  in  small 
quantities,  or  it  may  be  added  to  beef  tea  or  arrowroot  gruel.  It  is 
important  always  to  aid  the  recovery  of  the  digestive  organs  by  ab- 
solute bodily  and  mental  quiet. 

Convalescence. — In  convalescence  the  diet  must  be  very  slowly 
increased ;  otherwise  relapses  may  follow  very  easily.  After  some 
degree  of  improvement  has  been  reached,  the  gastric  mucus  accoma* 
lates  with  more  butyric-acid  fermentation,  and  the  vomiting  and 
other  symptoms  return. 

At  first  but  one  article  at  a  time  should  be  added  to  the  fluid 
food,  gradually  replacing  it.  Broths  may  be  thickened  by  beaten  or 
dropped  eggs,  crumbled  toast,  or  scraped  beef  or  chicken.  Later 
plainly  cooked  meat,  such  as  broiled  tenderloin  steak,  chicken,  a  ten- 
der chop,  squab,  or  a  bit  of  broiled  fresh  fish  with  lemon  juice  may 
be  allowed  with  dry  toast  and  rice  pudding. 

It  is  well  to  give  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (ten  to  fifteen  drops) 
with  five  grains  of  pepsin  after  each  meal.  When  the  illness  has 
been  very  severe  the  patient  must  be  cautioned  to  be  careful  in  eat- 
ing for  several  week&  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  lest  a 
relapse  or  gastric  dilatation  occur.  Alcoholic  subjects  will  probably 
not  heed  this  warning,  but  it  should  be  given  none  the  less. 

ACUTE  GASTRIC  CATARRH.— GASTRIC  TEVER    IN  CHILDREN. 

Acute  gastric  catarrh  in  infants  is  oftenest  due  to  improper  feed- 
ing. It  is  also  excited,  or  rather  promoted,  by  teething  and  other 
reflex  irritations  which  interfere  with  the  normal  stomach  functions. 
There  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  fever,  vomiting,  local  pain,  and  ano- 
rexia. This  affection  is  comparatively  rare  among  nurslings.  When 
it  does  occur  in  them,  the  mother's  milk  should  be  analysed,  and  any 
errors  in  her  own  mode  of  life,  diet,  etc.,  must  be  corrected.  If  the 
breast  milk  continues  to  disagree,  a  wet  nurse  must  be  procured, and 
failing  this,  the  child  must  be  weaned  if  the  disorder  continues. 

Children  just  weaned  acquire  the  disease  from  overfeeding  and 
from  improperly  prepared  food,  and  the  number  of  meals  must  be 
carefully  regulated  according  to  the  rules  for  infant  feeding. 

Older  children  who  are  allowed  to  come  to  table  develop  the  dis- 
ease from  eating  too  rich  or  stimulating  articles,  such  as  pickles, 
sauces,  spiced  dishes,  sweets,  pastry,  fried  food,  from  drinking  large 
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quantities  of  hot  or  very  cold  fluid,  from  eating  hurriedly  without 
proper  masiication,  or  from  gorging  themselves  with  enormous 
quaotities  of  articles  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond,  such  as 
hash^  cakes,  etc. 

If  seen  early,  if  vomiting  has  not  already  occurred  and  the  stom- 
ach is  full,  it  should  be  emptied  by  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecac.  Other- 
wise, if  the  stomach  contents  have  passed  into  the  intestine,  the  irri- 
tating food  should  be  expelled  by  a  laxative,  such  as  calomel  or  grey 
powder  No  food  should  be  allowed  for  some  hours,  for  it  will  keep 
up  the  hyperaemia.  Nothing  should  be  swallowed  but  a  few  sips  of 
water  or  a  teaspoonful  of  cool  lime  water  or  a  little  cracked  ice. 
After  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  complete  rest  the  stomach  may  tolerate 
one  or  two  leaspoonfuls  of  pancreatinised  milk  or  milk  diluted 
one  half  with  lime  water  or  Vichy.  If  this  is  not  retained,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  give  a  little  meat  juice  or  beef  broth.  The  next  day  mild 
farinaceous  food  may  be  allowed,  such  as  arrowroot  gruel,  corn- 
starch, or  farina.  Junket  also,  or  milk  toast,  may  be  retained.  It  is 
best  to  return  to  a  solid  diet  very  slowly  and  carefully,  and  such 
articles  as  rice  pudding,  scraped  beef,  the  breast  of  chicken,  or  the 
soft  part  of  oysters  may  be  given  for  a  day  or  two  longer  before  the 
regular  diet  is  resumed. 

For  some  time  after  an  attack  it  may  be  best  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  meals /ifr  diem — a  child  who  has  been  taking  five  should  take 
but  four,  or  one  who  has  had  four  should  take  but  three. 

Chronic  Gastric  Catarril — Chronic  Gastritis. 

Causation. — Chronic  gastric  catarrh  may  be  the  outcome  of 
such  errors  in  diet  as  have  been  described  as  causative  of  the  acute 
form.  It  commonly  results,  however,  from  alcoholic  excess.  It 
also  accompanies  diseases  in  which  the  hepatic,  and  consequently  the 
portal  circulation  is  obstructed,  producing  engorgement  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  It  may  complicate  pulmonary 
and  cardiac  diseases  which  cause  obstruction  to  the  venous  circula- 
tion.    It  is  caused  by  the  severer  forms  of  stomach  diseases. 

Pathological  Physiology.— Besides  congestion  of  the  blood 
vessels,  which  interferes  with  the  maintenance  of  proper  secretion 
and  with  absorption,  the  glands  of  the  stomach  furnish  a  hypersecre- 
tion of  tenacious,  ropy,  alkaline  mucus,  which  clings  to  the  mucous 
coat  and  prevents  the  food  from  exciting  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  it  neutralises  and  prevents  the  latter  from  reaching  the 
food.  The  food  therefore  is  retained  for  hours  in  an  alkaline  medi- 
um, where  it  undergoes  maceration  and  fermentation,  which  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  develop  large  volumes  of  carbonic-acid  and  marsh 
gas,  which  arc  periodically  belched  up  with  such  force  as  to  carry  out 
the  acrid  fluid,  and  even  particles  of  disintegrated  food^  producing  a 
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bitter  and  nauseous  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  symptom  of  heartbarn 
is  due  to  the  eructation  of  organic  acids.  The  appetite  is  not  always 
lost.  It  may  even  be  excessive,  and  it  is  usually  capricious.  Thirst 
is  often  a  prominent  symptom.  Vomiting  occurs  at  intervals^  espe- 
cially on  rising  in  the  morning,  after  the  gastric  mucus,  mingled  with 
the  saliva  swallowed,  has  accumulated  during  the  night, 

I  Dietetic  Treatment. — If  any  improvement  is  to  be  hoped  for 
in  the  condition  of  a  patient  with  chronic  gastritis  it  is  absolutclj 
necessary  to  secure  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  patient  him- 
self by  strict  obedience  to  rules  which  must  be  made  very  specific 
and  distinct.  Many  patients  will  be  found  to  have  so  little  will 
power  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  when  they  sit  at  the  table  with 
others  whose  good  health  enables  them  to  partake  of  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  season  they  are  utterly  unable  to  resist  temptation. 

The  patient  with  gastric  catarrh  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept 
from  mental  strain  and  worry  or  business  responsibilities,  and  espe- 
cially from  brooding  over  his  symptoms.  A  person  suffering  from 
chronic  gastritis  often  seems  to  have  but  a  small  amount  of  nervous 
energy  to  expend,  and  if  too  much  is  diverted  in  other  channels,  bat 
little  is  left  for  the  processes  of  digestion,  and  gland  secretion  is 
altered  or  withheld.  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience  with  such 
persons  that  when  free  from  all  concern  and  anxiety  their  digestion 
promptly  improves  and  they  can  often  eat  quite  indigestible  food, 
whereas  much  plainer  food  wholly  disagrees  with  them  while  under 
mental  strain.  It  is  highly  important  for  them  that  meals  should  be 
taken  with  regularity  and  that  abundant  time  should  be  allowed  for 
mastication.  Regular  habits,  outdoor  exercise,  and  daily  sponge 
bathing  in  cold  water,  followed  by  active  friction  of  the  skin,  are  to 
be  recommended.  In  forbidding  certain  classes  of  food,  it  is  often 
observed  that  the  patient  has  discovered  that  some  one  apparently 
indigestible  material  can  be  eaten  with  impunity,  and  there  may  be 
no  harm  in  allowing  this  to  be  continued  in  mild  cases.  Sometimes 
merely  eliminating  from  the  diet  such  obviously  indigestible  foods 
as  pies,  griddle  cakes,  pickles,  fried  foods,  rich  cheese,  and  an  excess 
of  ice  cream  will  produce  marked  improvement,  but  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  enforce  a  very  strict  regimen. 

Milk  Diet. — Severe  cases,  especially  those  complicating  Bright's 
or  cardiac  disease,  demand  rigorous  restriction  of  the  diet,  and  it 
may  become  necessary  to  give  milk  exclusively  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  From  two  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  quarts  of  fresh  milk 
are  required  for  this  diet  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  amount  de- 
pending upon  the  size  and  weight  of  the  patient  and  his  ability  to 
take  exercise.  The  latter,  however,  must  be  reduced  to  a  great  ex- 
tent while  the  milk  diet  is  in  force.  The  milk  may  be  given  either 
hot  or  cold,  but  hot  milk  is  best.     It  should  be  diluted  with  soda 
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water  or  an  alkali,  such  as  sodium  bicarbonate  or  magnesia,  and  salt 
should  be  added.  Very  bad  cases  with  extensive  atrophy  and  abun- 
dant mucous  secretion  may  require  pancreatinised  milk  and  beef 
preparations. 

In  some  cases,  especially  those  due  to  chronic  aicohohsm,  there 
IS  annoying  thirst,  which  is  relieved  by  diluting  the  milk  with  equal 
pans  of  Vichy  or  Apollinaris  water.  The  fluid  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  increasing  the  elimination  of  waste  from  the  system 
through  the  kidneys. 

To  most  patients  who  are  ill  enough  to  require  a  fluid  or  an  ex* 
elusive  milk  diet,  it  is  preferable  to  give  food  frequently,  at  the  rate 
of  four  o\inces  of  the  above  mixture  once  in  two  hours,  until  the 
condition  of  the  stomach  improves,  when  the  dilution  of  the  milk  is 
to  be  reduced,  given  in  larger  quantity  (six*  to  eight  ounces),  and 
the  intervals  may  be  prolonged  to  three  hours.  When  much  gastric 
irritation  or  nausea  exists,  the  milk,  if  at  all  rich  in  cream,  should  be 
skimmed,  as  fat  is  not  well  tolerated.  Buttermilk  is  used  quite  ex- 
tensively in  Germany  and  somewhat  in  this  country  for  the  treat- 
ment of  gastric  catarrh.  It  may  be  taken  undiluted.  To  some 
persons  the  taste  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  ordinary  milk. 
The  casein  of  the  buttermilk  is  already  coagulated  and  exists  in  a 
condition  of  fine  subdivision,  so  that  it  does  not  form  large  clots  in 
the  stomach.  Patients  usually  tire  sooner  of  buttermilk  than  of 
plain  milk.  Milk,  no  matter  how  given,  is  apt  to  produce  consti* 
pation. 

When  patients  insist  that  milk  always  disagrees  with  them  this  is 
often  found  to  be  on  account  of  their  not  having  understood  its 
preparation  or  the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  prevented  from  form- 
ing tough  coagulie  in  the  stomach,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  explain 
this  fact  to  them,  and  secure  their  consent  to  give  a  fair  trial  to 
some  of  the  numerous  means  which  may  be  employed  for  improving 
the  digestibility  of  this  invaluable  food  (see  page  64),  If  there  fs 
much  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  milk  is  usually  contraindicated. 

Other  Diet, — Should  it  prove  impossible  for  the  patient  to  digest 
enough  milk  to  support  strength,  his  diet  must  be  supplemented 
with  other  articles  of  food,  such  as  scraped  meat  or  peptonized  meat. 
As  a  rule,  the  food  should  be  either  fluid  or  almost  entirely  solid ; 
drinking  considerable  fluid  with  solid  food  dilutes  the  feeble  gastric 
juice  loo  much  for  proper  digestion.  No  broth  or  soup  should  be 
allowed  with  meals.  Alcohol  should  in  general  be  forbidden,  and 
tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  are  to  be  taken  only  in  moderation,  much  di- 
luted, and  without  milk  and  sugar.  Occasionally  light  wine,  such  as 
hock  and  Moselle,  may  be  given,  but  effervescing  wines  are  forbid- 
den.    Fluids  should  not  be  taken  too  cold. 

Oysters  may  be  allowed  either  raw,  broiled,  or  panned.     Butler 
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may  be  allowed  very  sparingly,  and  cream  sometimes,  but  in  gen- 
eral fats  and  oils  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  all  fat  meats,  pork, 
sausages,  and  solid  food  cooked  in  grease.  Rich  gravies  and  saqces 
of  every  kind  must  be  strenuously  forbidden,  and  all  solid  food 
must  be  thoroughly  masticated.  Many  persons,  especially  those 
who  have  an  excessive  secretion  of  hydrochloric  add,  live  best  on  i 
diet  of  lean  roast  beef,  rare  steak,  or  white  meat  of  chicken,  eaten 
with  stale  white  bread  or  dry  toast  and  very  little  butter.  This 
diet  can  be  taken  for  some  time  before  serious  objection  is  made  to 
its  monotony. 

One  occasionally  meets  with  persons  in  whom  the  digestion  of 
salt  and  smoked  meats  seems  to  be  more  easily  accomplished  than 
that  of  fresh  meat.  The  explanation  ofifered  by  Niemeyer  is  thai 
these  preparations  are  less  likely  to  decompose  and  form  abnormal 
fermentation  products  in  the  stomach.  Dried  smoked  beef,  cut  in 
thin  slices  and  eaten  almost  or  quite  raw,  is  palatable  and  easily 
digested.  Some  dyspeptics  can  also  digest  lean  boiled  ham,  lean 
smoked  bacon,  and  salt  fish,  such  as  shredded  codfish,  thoroughly 
cooked,  better  than  they  can  fresh  meat.  Leube  allows  caviare, 
smoked  ham,  and  boiled  lean  veal.  Tough  meat  and  .flesh  of  young 
animals  recently  killed,  such  as  ''  bob  "  veal,  must  not  be  eaten. 

Fish  and  soft-cooked  eggs  disagree  with  some  persons,  but  others 
can  digest  them  without  difficulty. 

Saccharine  and  farinaceous  foods  are  to  be  avoided.  Sooner  or 
later  they  are  almost  certain  to  undergo  lactic  and  butyric  add 
fermentation  in  the  stomach  with  the  production  of  much  eructated 
flatus  and '<  sourness.*'  When  improvement  is  established,  the  pa- 
tient may  gradually  be  allowed  a  little  carefully  prepared  starchj 
food,  but  still  no  sweets  of  any  kind.  A  single  lump  of  sugar  in  a 
cup  of  cafi  au  lait  drunk  at  breakfast  can  produce  an  acute  dyspep- 
sia, lasting  all  day.  The  varieties  of  starchy  foods  which  may  be 
first  eaten  are  those  which  have  been  thoroughly  subjected  to  the 
heat  of  baking  or  long  boiling.  Such  are:  Dry  bread  thoroughly 
toasted,  bread  crust,  plain  crackers,  Zwieback,  gruels  or  meat  soups 
thickened  with  arrowroot,  thoroughly  cooked  sago,  or  ground  rice. 
vermicelli,  and  macaroni  well  boiled.  The  purest  carefully  baked 
wheat  bread  from  hard  white  wheat  flour  agrees  better  than  the 
coarser  varieties  of  brown  bread,  whole-meal  breads,  etc. 

Many  persons  who  take  an  intelligent  but  not  hypochondriacal 
interest  in  their  digestion  find  by  repeated  trial  that  the  bread  of  a 
certain  baker  agrees  with  them,  while  that  of  another  does  not, 
although  its  nutritive  value  for  normal  stomachs  may  be  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

Potatoes  are  apt  to  produce  flatulency  with  sour  eructations,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  they  must  be  forbidden.     If  roasted  and  very 
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mealy  they  may  be  sometimes  allowed.  Among  vegetables  those 
which  are  especially  forbidden  are  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  the  leg- 
umes, and  corn.  A  little  fruit  may  be  allowed  between  meals,  such 
as  cooked  apples,  either  baked  or  stewed,  or  stewed  prunes,  if  not 
too  sweet. 

Especially  forbidden  are  pastry,  sweets  of  all  sorts,  sweet  pud- 
dings and  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  hot  breads,  pickles,  fried  foods,  and 
strong  condiments. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  it  is  important  to  reduce 
the  bulk  of  food  taken  so  as  to  diminish  the  liability  of  its  remaining 
in  the  stomach  undigested.  Food  which  is  so  selected  and  prepared 
as  to  diminish  the  work  of  the  stomach  should  be  given  only  at  long 
intervals  in  order  that  the  digestion  of  one  meal  may  be  thoroughly 
accomplished  before  the  next  is  eaten.  It  is  well  to  order  at  least 
six-hour  intervals  between  the  meals,  and  they  should  not  be  eaten 
loo  soon  after  exercise. 

Convalescence. — As  the  patient  improves,  the  dietary  may  be 
somewhat  enlarged,  and  thoroughly  cooked  fresh  vegetables,  such  as 
spinach,  celery,  asparagus,  onions,  and  fresh  young  peas,  may  be 
added. 

Fresh  ripe  fruit  will  be  found  serviceable  in  curing  constipation, 
which  almost  invariably  follows  as  a  result  of  concentrated  diet.  In 
many  cases  this  trouble  must  be  counteracted  by  the  daily  morning 
use  of  sume  aperient,  and  a  half  tumblerful  of  hot  Hunyadi  water, 
or  of  Friedrichshall  bitter  water,  or  a  drachm  of  Carlsbad  salts  in  a 
tumbler  of  hot  water,  should  be  taken  each  morning  before  any  food 
is  swallowed.  The  salts  arc  further  serviceable  by  diminishing  hy- 
peraemia  of  the  stomach  and  hepatic  engorgement.  Much  benefit  is 
derived  from  drinking  a  glass  of  hot  water  or  a  glass  of  hot  Vichy 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  each  meal,  the  object 
being  to  separate  the  layer  of  thick  ropy  mucus  which  overlies  the 
orifices  of  the  gastric  tubules.  Much  of  the  advantage  to  patients 
with  chronic  gastric  catarrh  received  from  a  course  of  treatment  at 
Carlsbad  and  similar  spas  is  due  to  the  action  of  sulphate  of  soda  and 
other  alkalies  in  removing  mucus  from  the  stomach  and  cleansing 
the  membrane  beneath,  rather  than  to  any  specific  virtue  in  the  salts 
themselves 

Hydrochloric  Acid.— The  value  of  hydrochloric  acid  given  to 
aid  digestion  consists  quite  as  much  in  its  power  to  promote  the  con- 
version of  pepsinogen  into  active  pepsin  as  to  act  directly  upon  the 
food.  The  latter  can  be  accomplished  very  well  by  artificial  diges- 
tion outside  of  the  body.  If  therefore  there  is  complete  atrophy  of 
the  gastric  tubules  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  of  long  standing,  the 
giving  of  the  acid  fails  to  excite  secretion  from  tubules  permanently 
destroyed,  and  Boas  declares  that  the  add  combines  so  readily  with 
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the  salts  and  albuminoids  of  the  food  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
give  enough  of  it  to  have  any  free  acid  remaining^,  and  be  only  rec- 
ommends it  for  those  cases  where  the  function  of  tbe  g^astric  tubules, 
as  shown  by  testing  the  digestive  power  of  a  sample  of  the  stomach 
juice,  is  not  wholly  abolished.  He  admits  its  usefulness  as  an  anti- 
fermentative.  This  view  is  not  generally  held,  however,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  practical  experience,  the  majority  of  these  cases  are  im- 
proved by  taking  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  any  solid  animal  food 
which  is  allowed  them  which  is  otherwise  found  to  cause  discomfort. 
It  is  best  to  give  the  acid  not  immediately  with  the  food,  but  half  an 
hour  later,  and  twenty  minims  may  be  prescribed  in  one  dose,  or  two 
or  three  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims  may  be  given  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour.  It  may  be  prescribed  alone  in  half  an  ounce  of  water, 
or  mixed  with  a  little  glycerin  in  a  claret  glass  full  of  water,  and  it 
should  be  swallowed  through  a  glass  tube  to  save  the  teeth  from 
injury. 

Exercise,  Massage,  Lavage,  etc.— Exercise  should  be  rec- 
ommended, but  so  regulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  digestion.  It 
should  be  postponed  until  digestion  has  been  in  progress  for  at  least 
an  hour  or  two,  and,  when  the  patient's  strength  admits  of  it,  gentle 
horseback  or  bicycle  riding  and  moderate  rowing  is  beneficial. 

Massage  of  the  stomach,  performed  two  hours  after  meals,  is  of 
service,  and  lavage  is  of  great  value  when  pyrosis  and  gastric  dis- 
tress occur  so  soon  after  eating  as  to  indicate  active  malfermentation. 

Daily  morning  douching  of  the  stomach  to  remove  mucus  and 
muco-pus  in  those  in  whom  a  dyspeptic  tendency  exists  will  serve 
to  prevent  the  advent  of  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  (D.  D.  Stewart). 
This  process,  which  is  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach  (page  513),  is  now  much  less  in 
vogue  than  formerly  for  simple  gastric  catarrh. 

Saline  laxatives  and  appropriate  tonics,  such  as  strychnine  and 
arsenic,  are  indicated  in  addition  to  the  dietetic  measures  above 
described. 

Electricity  is  of  service  only  when  one  pole  of  the  battery  is  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  by  Einhorn's  method  (page  5x7). 

In  obstinate  cases  change  of  scene  and  occupation  may  do  much 
good,  and  a  sea  voyage  is  sometimes  to  be  suggested. 

CHRONIC   GASTRIC   CATARRH   IN  CHILDREN. 

Children  with  chronic  gastric  catarrh  should  always  eat  their  prin- 
cipal meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  take  only  a  light  supper. 

When  of  nervous  temperament,  they  are  apt  to  bolt  their  food 
without  proper  mastication.  At  the  age,  too,  when  their  deciduous 
teeth  are  being  replaced  they  may  from  time  to  time  have  difficulty  in 
eating  solid  food.     This  matter  should  be  inquired  into,  and  if  neces- 
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sary  all  such  food  must  be  minced  before  it  is  given  to  the  child. 
Children  accustomed  to  luxury  usually  overeat,  and  suffer  in  conse- 
quence, Their  supervision  at  table  is  often  left  to  ignorant  or  care- 
less servants,  who  should  be  cautioned,  and  better  heed  will  be  taken 
if  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  physician  rather  than  by  an  indul- 
gent mother. 

In  young  children  gastric  lavage  is  easily  performed,  and  it  may 
be  quite  beneficial,  but  older  children  are  apt  to  struggle  and  resist 
it.  The  tube  may  be  passed  as  in  gavage  (see  Gavagc),  and  direc- 
tions for  lavage  are  also  given  on  page  513.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
well  to  use  only  water  which  has  been  previously  sterilised  by  boiling. 

Dilatation  of  the  Stomach. — Gastrectasu. 

Causation. — Dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  result  from  stricture 
of  its  pyloric  end,  or  from  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  in  which  case  it 
is  accompanied  by  the  secretion  of  much  tenacious  mucus.  The 
stricture  may  be  due  to  a  carcinomatous  growth,  to  hypertrophied 
mucous  membrane  caused  by  chronic  gastritis,  or  to  contracture 
following  gastric  ulcer. 

Gastric  dilatation  is  also  produced  by  loss  of  tone  or  paresis  of 
the  muscular  coat,  by  destruction  of  the  muscular  coat  due  to  ulcer- 
ation, and  by  lack  of  proper  nervous  or  nutritive  supply,  such  as 
results  from  debilitating  illness,  like  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  or 
general  nervous  prostration.  Less  often  it  is  caused  by  abuses  of 
diet,  especially  those  which  give  rise  to  much  gas  by  excessive  use 
of  effervescing  beverages,  etc.  l^he  varieties  due  to  gastritis,  de- 
bility, and  dietetic  errors  are  most  amenable  to  treatment. 

Pathological  Physiology, —  rhe  food  is  improperly  digested, 
owing  to  want  of  gastric  juice  and  of  peristalsis  or  to  admixture  with 
quantities  of  mucus.  It  therefore  lingers  in  the  stomach  beyond  the 
usual  lime,  ferments,  interferes  with  thorough  digestion  of  the  next 
meal,  and  renders  the  chyme  unfit  for  the  intestine.  Food  will  often 
lie  undigested  in  a  dilated  stomach  all  night,  and  be  vomited  with 
accumulated  mucus  in  the  morning.  The  undigested  food  accumu- 
lates, and  by  its  weight  drags  down  I  he  stomach  and  favours  further 
dilatation  by  stagnation  and  development  of  gases.  The  motor 
function  of  the  stomach  is  ahnost  completely  suspended,  and  the 
organ  must  therefore  be  taxed  as  little  as  possible. 

Dietetic  Treatmeiit. — For  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  limit 
the  quantity  of  solid,  and  especially  of  6uid  nourishment.  Nothing 
but  the  simplest  articles  of  diet  should  be  allowed.  All  food  should 
be  given  in  a  concentrated  and  readily  assimilable  form,  so  that  it 
will  either  be  absorbed  directly  from  the  stomach  wall  or  pass 
promptly  into  the  duodenum. 

In  bad  cases  food  should  be  predigestcd  as  much  as  possible,  al- 
ls 
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though  many  of  the  predigesled  foods  are  open  to  the  objection  thil 
they  are  much  diluted  in  the  process,  and  are  therefore  less  servict- 
able.  The  more  concentrated  varieties  should  be  chosen.  Ewald 
recommends  the  employment  of  peptonised  condensed  milk^  which  is 
very  nutritious  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour  It  should  be  condenseil 
without  addition  of  the  usual  excess  of  cane  sugar,  which  will  sureJj 
ferment  in  the  stomach. 

The  patients  are  often  thirsty,  and,  in  fact,  the  original  dilatatioD 
may  have  been  caused  by  excessive  imbibition^  but  the  amount  ol 
fluid  drunk  with  meais  must  be  restricted  to  four  or  six  ounces,  or  m 
bad  cases  no  fluid  at  all  should  be  allowed  at  mealtimes.  If  the 
thirst  is  considerable,  a  tumblerful  of  hot  water  may  be  taken  a  hdf 
hour  before  meals^  to  be  absorbed  or  pass  into  the  intestines  before 
the  food  enters  the  stomach.  Water  is  more  quickly  absorbed  hoi 
than  cold.  In  bad  cases  thirst  may  be  relieved  by  water  enemata, 
but  they  are  rarely  necessary. 

The  proper  diet  for  gastric  dilatation  is  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended for  chronic  gastritis,  except  that  it  is  even  more  conccn* 
trated  and  smaller  in  bulk,  and  farinaceous  food  is  almost  wholly 
forbidden. 

At  first  only  animal  food  should  be  given,  such  as  scraped  beef  or 
a  piece  of  broiled  chicken,  with  perhaps  a  very   little  dry  toast  ot 
toasted  cracker.     If  vomiting  is  a  persistent  symptom,  Petrequin  ad- 
vises the  patient  to  drtnk  milk  very  slowly,  taking  crushed  ice  widi 
each  mouthful.     Later,  after   from   two  or  three  to  six  wxeks,  if  im- 
provement has  resulted,  more  latitude  is  permissible,  and  the  food 
advised  is  lean  meat  free  from  coarse  fibres ;  fresh  vegetables,  young 
peas,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  tender  and  well-cooked  /ur/es^  dry  bread, 
haricot,  lentils,  lettuce  or  cress  with  vinegar,  simple  starches,  such 
as  sago,  macaroni,  rice,  tapioca,  and  vermicelli,  boiled  or  broiled 
oysters  or  fish,  soft-cooked  eggs,  orange  juice,  stewed  or  baked 
apples  without  sugar,  stewed  pears.     Some  patients  may  drink  a 
tumblerful  of  boiled  milk  between  meals,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  best  to 
take  nothing.     Some  dietists  recommend  a  perfectly  dry  diet,  omit- 
ting all   fluids,   as   thick  soups,   and  order  three  meals  a  day  at 
long  intervals.     In  mild  cases,  coffee  and  tea  without  sugar  are  al- 
lowed.- 

To  be  avoided  are  most  forms  of  starchy  food,  and  sugar,  pota- 
toes, old  peas,  beans,  corn.  Fruit  consists  largely  of  water  in  pro- 
portion to  its  nutritive  value,  and  its  vegetable  acids  are  apt  to 
disagree.  It  must  therefore  be  eaten  sparingly.  Fats,  butter,  and 
oils  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach.  Thirst-exciting  foods,  as  salt 
fish,  must  not  be  taken,  nor  beer,  effervescing  mineral  waters,  red 
wine,  thin  soup§,  .milk,  water,  tea,  coffee,  diluted  or  light  alcoholic 
beverages. 
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In  rJl  cases  too  long  continuance  of  a  very  rigid  diet  is  liable  to 
cause  the  patient  or  the  stomach  itself  to  rebel.  The  patient  should 
be  weighed  once  a  week.  The  stools  must  be  examined  and  the 
general  nutrition  carefully  considered.  If  weight  is  rapidly  lost,  the 
food,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  being  assimilated,  and  it  should  be 
changed.  It  may  become  necessary  to  disregard  the  rules  for  fluid 
and  put  the  patient  for  a  time  upon  a  diet  of  prepared  milk. 

Aids  ta  Dietetic  Treatment. — Other  means  of  treatment 
which  are  really  adjuucts  to  dietetic  measures  should  be  recom- 
mended. Such  are  lavage,  massage,  and  electricity,  which  will  be 
considered  below.  Mucus,  especially  that  which  is  accumylated 
overnight,  may  be  washed  out  of  the  stomach  by  sipping  a  cup  of 
very  hot  water  or  taking  alkaline  mineral  water»  or  a  pint  of  water 
with  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  boric  acid,  on  rising. 

It  is  often  desirable  for  the  patient  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  eating,  and  he  should  especially  avoid  mental  and  bodily 
fatigue,  which  lend  to  divert  both  nerve  energy  and  the  blood  from 
the  functions  of  digestion. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin  mixtures  with  the  nitrogenous  diet 
are  serviceable. 

Lavage. — In  cases  of  either  dilatation  or  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
which  fail  to  improve  on  restricted  diet  and  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment lavage  or  stomach  washing  becomes  necessary.  This  is  an 
entirely  safe  procedure,  and  one  to  which  patients  become  readily 
accustomed,  provided  suflicient  tact  and  care  is  employed  when  the 
method  is  first  applied.  It  was  first  practised  by  Kussmaul  in  1S67. 
The  operation  met  with  so  much  success  that  it  has  since  that  time 
been  generally  adopted,  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  perform  with  a 
little  experience  and  care.  It  should  be  attempted  in  all  serious  cases 
in  which  other  methods  to  relieve  the  patient  have  been  already  tried 
and  have  failed.  It  is  almost  indispensable  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  atony  of  a  greatly  distended  stomach  wall  prevents  the  food 
from  being  expelled  into  the  intestine,  causing  constant  accumula- 
tion and  fermentation,  or  in  cases  in  which  decomposing  food  passes 
into  the  duodenum,  exciting  intestinal  dyspepsia,  meieorism,  and 
diarrhoea. 

As  many  as  sixteen  varieties  of  bacteria  have  been  obtained  from 
the  washings  of  a  dilated  stomach  in  which  food  had  been  stag- 
nating. 

The  advantages  of  lavage  are  twofold;  it  not  only  removes  irri- 
latmg  and  fermenting  material  from  the  stomach,  and  the  ropy, 
tenacious  mucus  which  it  contains,  and  allays  vomiting,  but  the 
water  itself  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  cleanses  it  and  stimu- 
lates the  gastric  glands  to  normal  secretion  and  the  stomach  wall  to 
contraction.     It  also  promotes  more  regular  action  of  the  bowels. 
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"  The  relief  from  the  sensations  of  weight,  oppression,  discomfort, 
and  nausea  which  is  promptly  experienced  after  lavage  is  usually 
immediate  and  lasts  for  several  hours.  It  is  so  great  that  patients 
not  infrequently  learn  to  pass  the  oesophageal  catheter  themseWes, 
and,  holding  a  pitcher  of  warm  water  in  one  hand  and  a  funnel  in 
the  other,  they  wash  and  siphon  out  tbeir  own  stomachs  with  ease. 
Usually  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  the  stomach  once  a  day.  In  extreme 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  twice  a  day,  but 
when  improvement  is  once  established,  washing  may  be  limited  to 
every  other  day  or  may  be  employed  occasionally,  according  to  need, 
but  it  should  be  continued  for  several  weeks  after  the  subsidence  of 
all  symptoms.  As  a  result  of  this  treatment,  the  stomach  may  di- 
minish in  size,  and  the  food  is  always  better  digested  and  more  com- 
pletely absorbed,  while  nutrition  and  assimilation  are  correspond- 
ingly improved. 

The  best  time  for  digestion  of  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  is 
within  an  hour  after  each  lavage,  when  the  stomach  is  empty  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  meal  can  often  be  assimilated  com- 
pletely. If  decided  repugnance  to  food  exists,  tlie  tube  may  be  used 
for  forced  ^  feeding,  and  peptones  and  predigested  milk  may  be 
poured  in  before  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  stomach,  although,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  best  that  too  much  fluid  food  should  not  be  given. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  lavage  it  is  better  to  use  the 
siphon  than  the  stomach  pump.  The  ordinary  tubes  sold  with 
stomach  pumps  are  far  too  stiff  to  introduce  frequently  into  the 
stomach  even  after  they  have  been  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  a  me- 
dium-sized oesophageal  tube  should  be  selected,  about  one  third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  having  two  or  three  large  smooth  eyes  or  "velvet" 
fenestra  and  made  of  good,  smooth  red  rubber  which  is  sufficiently 
flexible  without  being  so  easily  bent  as  to  allow  the  tube  to  double 
upon  itself  in  its  passage.  This  tube  should  be  fully  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  it  is  attached  to  a  length  of  three  feet  of  common  rubber 
tubing  by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube ;  the  other  extremity  of  the 
rubber  tubing  is  fastened  to  a  funnel  through  which  warm  water  is 
poured  into  the  stomach.  A  glass  funnel  is  preferred,  which  makes 
it  easier  to  examine  the  washings  as  they  return.  The  patient  is 
cautioned  to  keep  the  head  straight  forward  and  thrown  back  and 
not  to  bite  the  operator's  finger,  and  the  tube  is  gently  pushed  over 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  down  over  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall 
into  the  oesophagus.  The  insertion  of  the  tube  will  be  facilitated  by 
oiling  it  slightly  with  a  little  olive  oil,  butter,  white  vaseline,  or  glyc- 
erin, but  white  of  egg  or  milk  are  less  likely  to  nauseate. 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  introdufmg  the  tube,  its  downward 
passage  may  be  aided  by  passing  the  forefinger  to  the  back  of  the 
pharynx.     If  the  patient,  who  either  sits  or  stands,  is  instructed  to 
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fnake  an  effort  at  swallowing  while  the  tube  is  being  inserted  it 
will  descend  much  easier,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  explain  the 
process  and  reassure  him,  for  nervousness  and  struggling  may  excite 
spasms  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  and  make  »t  diflficull  or  impossible 
to  pass  the  tube.  On  reaching  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  the 
tube  is  occasionally  stopped  for  a  moment,  but  the  patient  should 
be  instructed  to  try  and  swallow,  and  with  gentle  pressure  the  ori- 
fice soon  relaxes  and  the  tube  enters  the  stomach.  Or  a  little  water 
poured  into  the  tube  may  cause  the  cardia  to  relax.  The  funnel  is 
raised  above  the  patient's  head,  but  before  pouring  in  much  fluid  it 
should  be  ascertained  that  he  is  able  to  breathe  comfortably  and 
quietly  when  the  tube  is  momentarily  compressed.  He  should  be 
reassured  that  he  will  not  choke.  Accidents  have  occasionally  hap- 
pened from  passing  small  tubes  down  into  the  larynx,  and  1  have 
known  of  one  fatal  case  in  which  a  nasal  tube  was  thus  passed  and 
milk  was  poured  into  the  lungs.  A  case  has  been  reported  in  which 
beef  tea  was  poured  into  the  lungs  in  this  manner,  but  the  patient 
recovered  and  the  beef  tea  was  coughed  up  or  absorbed.  There  is 
very  little  danger  of  introducing  an  oesophageal  tube  of  the  or- 
dinary size  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  any  attempt  to  push  it  into 
the  pharynx  will  be  met  by  obstruction  and  spasmodic  coughing. 
If  the  stomach  is  full  when  the  tube  is  first  passed,  some  of  the 
contents  may  be  immediately  siphoned  out  by  lowering  the  funnel 
below  the  .stomach  level  and  holding  it  over  a  foot  tub  or  pail.  If 
necessary,  water  can  be  poured  in  gently  to  the  extent  of  a  quart, 
or  until  the  patient  complains  of  uncomfortable  fulness  in  the 
stomach.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  admit  air  bubbles.  The 
tube  and  funnel  are  then  inverted  over  a  foot  tub  or  wash  basin 
and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  quickly  siphoned  out.  This 
operation  may  be  repeated  a  number  of  times  until  all  the  food  and 
mucus  have  been  removed  and  the  washings  return  quite  clear  and 
neutral  in  reaction. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  washing  should  be  measured 
so  that  it  all  may  be  siphoned  out  again,  as  it  is  undesirable  to 
leave  any  fluid  behind. 

When  the  tube  is  introduced  for  the  first  few  times  it  may  excite 
efforts  at  vomiting,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  it^  for  the 
patient  can  usually  regurgitate  the  long,  stringy  mucus  alongside 
of  it.  Salivation  is  often  produced  in  the  first  few  trials.  After  one 
or  two  attempts  patients  will  learn  to  swallow  the  tube  themselves 
with  very  little  assistance  and  cease  to  gag  upon  its  introduction. 
If  there  is  hyperaesthesia  of  the  pharynx  the  pharyngeal  wall  may 
be  touched  with  a  3-  or  4-per-cent  cocaine  solution  just  before  the 
introduction  of  the  tube,  or  several  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  administered  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours. 
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If  nausea   occurs  when    the    tube    first   reaches   the   cardia 
usually  overcome  by  pouringf  in  a  little  fluid.     The  success  of 
operation  at  the  first    trial    depends  largely  upon   the  skill  of   the 
physician  and  the  degree  to  which  he  has  obtained  the  confiilence  ■ 
of  his  patient,  and  has  been  able  to  overcome  any  nervous  feeling  ' 
in  regard  to  a  process  which  is  at  best  highly  disagreeable.     After 
the  sufferer  from  gastric  dilatation  has  experienced  the  relief  whicli 
lavage  of  the  stomach  can  give,  he  usually  requires  no  urging  xo\ 
allow  the  process  to  be  repeated.     In  withdrawing  the  tube  it  sh(>ul<li 
be  compressed  in  order  to  avoid  having  any  of  its  contents  trick 
into  the  larynx. 

The  fluid  used  for  washing  the  stomach  may  be  either  coal,  warm, 
or  quite  hot  water.  Warm  water  is  best,  but  it  is  well  to  sterilise  it 
by  previous  boiling.  If  much  mucus  is  present  or  much  acidity, 
sodium  bicarbonate  may  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three 
per  cent  (15  grains  to  the  pint),  or  a  similar  quantity  of  sodium 
borate  or  boric  acid,  a  one-haif-per-cent  solution  of  salicylic  acid»  or 
a  i-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  salicylate,  Vichy  is  occasioaaDy 
used. 

The  best  time  for  conducting  lavage  is  shortly  before  the  midday 
meal,  the  patient  having  had  a  very  light  breakfast,  and  it  should 
only  be  performed  when  the  stomach  is  believed  to  be  compara- 
tively empty,  If  the  tube  is  introduced  before  breakfast,  havmg 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  a  number  of  hours,  patients  are  more  apt  lobe 
disagreeably  affected,  especially  if  the  washing  be  long  continued, 
and  I  have  occasionally  seen  them  become  faint  under  these  circan- 
stances.  it  is  better,  therefore,  that  a  light  breakfast  of  bread  and 
milk,  pancreatintsed  milk,  or  of  a  scraped-beef  sandwich  and  a  cup 
of  black  coffee  should  be  taken  ;  three  hours  later  the  stomach  is 
to  be  washed.  There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  patient  ts 
so  distressed  by  the  effort  to  pass  the  tube  or  by  the  operation  ^f 
rinsing  the  stomach  itself  that  it  has  to  be  abandoned.  l-avije 
must  be  avoided  in  cases  complicated  by  much  prost rattan,  fccbk 
heart  action,  aneurism,  haimatemesis,  or  haemoptysis. 

Accessory  measures  which  are  to  be  used  m  connection  with 
lavage  and  careful  regulation  of  diet  are  massage  and  medicinAl 
treatment  which  consists  largely  of  the  administration  of  looici, 
especially  strychnine,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  musctilai 
action  of  the  stomach.  This  remedy  may  be  given  hypodermicalljr 
if  necessary- 

Massage.— Gastric  massage  should  be  performed  about  tw« 
and  a  half  or  three  hours  after  each  meal  for  ten  minutes.  The 
patient  must  lie  upon  his  back,  with  knees  drawn  up  and  muscles 
relaxed.  The  movements,  stroking  and  kneading,  must  be  ^^^P 
made  over  the  stomach  in  the  direction  of  the  pylorus^  the  obftff^ 
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?ing  to  facilitate  emptying^  the  stomach  through  that  opening,  and 
:o  stimulate  peristalsis.  If  not  too  weak,  the  patient  may  be  taught 
:o  perform  these  movements  himself.  This  treatment  is  often  of 
^ironsiderable  aid  in  mixing  the  food  and  gastric  juice  and  in  pro- 
ipeiling  the  food  into  the  intestine.     It  increases  peristalsis. 

Electricity. — Faradisation  of  the  stomach  is  believed  by  many 
1:0  increase  its  muscular  tone,  and  various  forms  of  electrodes  have 
t>een  devised  for  this  purpose.  It  is  probable  that  very  little,  if  any, 
electric  stimulation  reaches  the  stomach  when  currents  of  ordinary 
strength  are  applied  over  the  epigastriura»  although  Ewald  and 
Sievers  claim  that  it  does  in  some  cases.  This  is  especially  true  of 
laradism,  Canstatt  first  proposed  to  apply  the  current  directly 
within  the  stomach  wall,  and  methods  have  been  devised  by  Bardct, 
Hinhorn,  and  others  to  serve  this  purpose, 

■  The  ingenious  electrode  invented  by  Einhorn,  of  New  York^  is 

■  easily  passed  into  the  stomach.  His  electrode  consists  of  a  hard- 
rubber  capsule  about  the  size  of  a  small  French  olive*  The  hollow 
capsule  has  numerous  perforations  and  within  it  is  a  small  metallic 
electrode.  The  capsule  is  fastened  to  a  fine  flexible  conducting 
wire,  which  is  attached  to  the  battery,  and  the  wire  is  protected  by  a 
minute  soft-rubber  tube  one-tenth  inch  in  diameter.  This  electrode 
is  readily  swallowed  by  placing  it  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  and 

■  then  drinking  water.  About  forty  centimetfes  of  the  wire  should  be 
swallow*ed.  In  withdrawing  the  electrcde  after  use  it  sometimes 
catches  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  but  if  the  patient  swal* 

I    lows  a  little  water   it    slips  past.     When    this    electrode   is   in    the 

■  stomach,  which  has  been  previously  partially  filled  with  a  pint  or 
more  of  warm  water  or  saline  solution,  the  second  electrode,  broad 
and  flat,  is  placed  over  the  epigastrium  or  over  the  back  to  the 
left  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  electric  current  is  care- 
ftilly  turned  on. 

I  This  treatment  is  designed  especially  to  increase  the  muscular 

lone  of  the  stomach  in  atonic  dilatation  and  stimulate  peristalsis, 
but  it  also  serves  to  promote  secretion,  and  hence  it  doubly  aids 
digestion. 
The  electric  current  may  be  applied  daily,  immediately  after 
lavage*  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  should  be  strong  enough 
to  induce  good  peristalsis.  With  due  care  there  is  no  fear  of  in- 
juring the  heart  Even  patients  who  are  not  accustomed  to  lavage 
seldom  object  to  swallowing  the  clectrode. 

A  minute  electric  light  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cesophageal 
tube,  the  wire  running  through  the  tube,  has  been  invented  by  the 
same  physician.  The  glass  bulb  of  the  light  is  protected  by  a  small 
hard-rubber  cage»  or  a  second  glass  bulb»  so  that  there  is  no  possible 
danger  of  its  breaking  inside  of  the  stomach.     A  light  of  a  half- 
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candle  power  will  shine  outward  through  a  thin  abdominal  wall  wit! 
sufficient  brilliancy  to  enable  one  to  outline  very  distinctly  the  limit 
of  a  distended  stomach ;  in  fact,  I  have  obtained  enough  light  f  rnn 
this  instrument  to  be  able  to  read  ordinary  print  fn>m  it  when  th 
patient  was  shut  in  a  darkened  room«  if  the  page  was  held  close 
the  abdominal  wall  The  illumination^  however,  is  merely  a  diflfus 
glow,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected,  it  does  not  enable  the  contents 
the  stomach,  or  even  the  relative  thickness  of  its  wall,  to  be  all 
recognised. 

A  variety  of  medicinal  remedies  are  also  used  with  the  uhj< 
preventing  fermentation  of  food  in   the  stomach  and  intestine  and 
for  artificially  aiding  digestion  by  these  organs.     Among  the  forrocr 
are  to  be  mentioned  creosote  and  other  substances  allied   to  carbolic 
acid,  naphthaline,  salicylic  acid,  etc.     The  use  of  hydrochloric  acii 
and  pepsin  have  been  described  in  connection  with  chroaic 
catarrh  (page  509), 

VoMiTiNa— Seasickness. — Vomiting  of  Pregnancy. 

Vomiting  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  so  many  diseases  and  funcliooal  j 
derangements  that  it  will  be  advantageous  to  consider  coUectirely 
the  general  dietetic  means  for  its  relief.     The  details  of  ireatmentj 
will  be  explained  under  the  headings  of  the  various  diseases  m  wbrii^ 
vomiting  may  become  a  «;erious  or  prominent  symptom, 

Pathological  Physiology, — Vomitmg  as  far  as  it  is  related  to 
dietetics  may  be  caused  by:  1.  Excess  of  food.  3.  Foods  lod 
drinks  improperly  combined  (as  crabs  and  milk,  beer  and  champaifOft 
etc.).  3.  Fermenting  or  poisonous  food,  4.  Irritating  and  indiijest* 
ible  food,  including  that  which  is  improperly  cooked.  5,  Hastily 
eaten  food. 

In  hysterical  patients  and  in  very  neurotic  conditions  of  ibcff** 
tern,  either  the  sight,  taste,  smell,  or  mental  suggestion  of  toodmif 
excite  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Instances  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  stomach  digCftidQ 
and  the  mechanism  of  vomiting  are  too  familiar  to  need  elabofi' 
tion  here.  Food  which  is  in  itself  nourishing  may  promptly 
nauseate  through  disgusting  association  or  environment  For  es- 
ample,  a  party  of  early  California  settlers  while  erossiog  ihecoftli* 
nent  were  lost  during  a  severe  winter  in  the  Sierras.  When  nttrif 
dead  of  starvation  some  friendly  Indians  took  compassion  and  fe^ 
them  upon  a  delicious  finely  ground  meal«  which  for  somcdayf  v« 
their  staple  article  of  diet,  and  on  which  they  rapidly  gamed  ^trm^H 
Being  at  first  unable  to  understand  the  Indians,  the  emigrants  c^u'»l 
not  learn  of  what  the  meal  was  composed.  When  at  length  th^ 
found  out  that  it  was  made  from  pounded  dried  grasshopp^s  tl«f 
became  so  nauseated  that  none  could  touch  the  food  again* 
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Dietetic  Treatment. — The  first  principle  in  the  dietetic  treat- 
ment of  vomiting  from  any  cause  is  to  give  the  stomach  rest.  If  it 
has  been  overloaded  with  a  large  bulk  of  food,  or  with  indigestible 
material,  it  is  well  to  encourage  emesis,  and  distressing  retching  may 
be  overcome  by  taking  large  draughts  of  lukewarm  water.  A  quart 
or  two  will  rinse  out  the  stomach  and  allay  irritation  to  a  marked 
degree. 

Well-nourished  patients  when  serious  vomiting  first  occurs  should 
usually  refrain  from  taking  food  of  any  kind  for  from  ten  or  twelve 
to  even  twenty-four  hours.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  sometimes 
found  in  that  type  of  seasickness,  and  sometimes  in  the  vomiting  of 
pregnancy,  in  which,  as  soon  almost  as  the  stomach  is  emptied,  there 
is  a  desire  to  replenish  the  loss. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  gastric  irritation  is  persistent  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  fluid  food,  and  only  in  small  oft-repeated  doses,  pref- 
erably in  predigested  form.  The  food  is  best  given  cold,  as  a  rule, 
although  some  persons  can  relieve  nausea  by  sipping  very  hot 
water. 

A  teaspoonful  of  prepared  milk,  or  in  extreme  cases  but  a  few 
drops,  given  with  a  medicine  dropper  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
may  be  all  that  the  stomach  will  at  first  tolerate. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  dietetic  substances  which  are  commonly 
prescribed  for  the  relief  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  for  nourishment 
while  those  conditions  exist :  Cracked  ice,  milk,  pancreatinised ;  milk 
with  sodium  bicarbonate  (ten  grains),  and  cerium  oxalate  (five 
grains) ;  milk  and  lime  water ;  milk  and  Vichy,  soda.  Seltzer,  or 
carbonic-acid  water ;  whey ;  koumiss  and  matzoon ;  beef  extracts 
and  peptonoids,  such  as  Johnson'^-  Fluid  Beef  and  Carnrick's  Beef 
Peptonoids,  somatose,  Valentine's  or  Liebig's  meat  juice;  raw  meat 
pulp,  scraped;  strong  black  coffee;  sour  lemonade  or  lemonade  and 
Vichy;  clam  broth.  Dry  crackers,  dry  toast,  and  ginger  snaps  will 
sometimes  be  retained  in  seasickness,  or  a  cracker  buttered  and 
sprinkled  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepper;  brandy  and  soda;  iced  dry 
champagne ;  iced  brandy  diluted  with  water,  soda  water,  or  Apol- 
linaris. 

Very  severe  and  protracted  cases  may  require  lavage,  or  nutrient 

enemata.     Vomiting  after  abdominal   surgical   operations  is   often 

controlled  by  lavage. 

SEASICKNESS. 

There  is  no  known  dietetic  treatment  of  seasickness  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  many  cases.  There  are  those  who  overeat  because  of  the 
tonic  of  the  bracing  sea  air.  The  idleness  and  lack  of  accustomed 
exercise,  and  perhaps  something  in  the  quality  of  the  air  itself,  all 
contribute  to  make  them  bilious,  and  unloading  stomach  and  bowels 
thoroughly  once  for  all  suffices  to  cure  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
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water.  Coffee  distinctly  allays  nausea,  besides  being  a  good  cardiac 
stimulant  and  diuretic. 

It  is  not  well  to  take  too  much  soup  or  broth  at  once,  for  if  there 
is  much  motion  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  tipping  about  in  the  stomach 
as  the  vessel  rolls  and  pitches,  may  easily  accentuate  the  nausea. 
In  some  cases  patients  may  retain  dry,  solid  food  better  than  liquids, 
and  they  should  try  soda  crackers,  Zwieback,  lemon  ginger  snaps,  and 
chipped  smoked  beef,  which  can  be  obtained  in  boxes  at  the  grocer's 
before  sailing.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  beef 
peptonoids  or  other  meat  preparations,  such  as  beef  meal,  given 
either  by  mouth  or  in  enemata.  Preserved  dry  ginger  helps  some 
persons.     Lime-water  tablets  may  be  used. 

Epigastric  applications  of  hot-water  bags  or  mustard  pastes 
afford  relief.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  the  bowels  freely  open 
with  bitter  water  of  some  sort.  Rubinat  is  less  objectionable  in 
taste  than  others.  Seidlitz  powders  are  usually  well  retained,  and 
so  is  citrate  of  magnesia. 

VOMITING  OF  PREGNANCY. 

The  vomiting  of  pregnancy  usually  takes  the  form  of  simple 
"  morning  sickness."  This  may  not  appear  until  the  patient  arises 
in  the  morning,  when  she  feels  faint,  dizzy,  and  nauseated.  Such 
cases  are  benefited  by  remaining  in  bed  until  a  glass  of  milk,  or  a 
cup  of  warm  broth  with  a  biscuit,  or  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  coffee  and  a 
sandwich  has  been  taken  and  digested.  There  may  then  be  no  re- 
turn of  nausea  during  the  day,  but  the  diet  should  at  all  times  be 
simple,  especially  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  and  all  richly  cooked 
food,  pastry,  sweets,  sauces,  and  elaborate  "  made  dishes  '*  should  be 
avoided.     Beyond  this  such  patients  may  need  no  further  treatment. 

In  other  women  the  nausea  is  more  persistent,  and  in  the  worst 
instances  the  symptom  is  very  difficult  to  control  by  any  therapeutic 
or  dietetic  measures. 

Such  cases  are  to  be  treated  on  the  lines  suggested  above  for  the 
cure  of  vomiting  in  general  and  for  severe  seasickness.  Nutrient 
enemata  should  be  early  resorted  to  if  there  is  any  sign  of  failing 
strength,  and  before  a  patient  is  allowed  to  die  of  inanition  .artificial 
delivery  may  be  necessitated.  Such  extreme  cases  are  fortunately 
very  rare. 

The  treatment  of  other  forms  of  vomiting  will  be  considered 
under  the  headings  of  Alcoholism  (page  364),  Acute  Gastritis  (page 
502),  Chronic  Gastritis  (page  506),  and  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach 
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Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. 

In  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  there  is 
danger  of  irritation  of  the  abraded  surface  through  either  the 
chemical  or  mechanical  action  of  the  food*  Excessive  sccretioo  o( 
gastric  juice  itself  is  believed  to  be  similarly  irritating.  In  serioui 
cases  where  the  ulcer  is  extensive  or  where  it  is  deep  and  the  stom- 
ach w^all  is  thinned,  there  is  liability  of  a  rupture  being  caused  by 
overdistention  or  an  undue  amount  of  peristaltic  action^  In  the 
normal  relaxed  condition  of  the  stomach  wall  the  mucous  membrane 
is  folded  into  rugae*  but  when  it  is  slightly  distended  the  surface  li 
smoothed  out,  and  a  greater  degree  of  stretching  may  rupture  in 
ulcer  which  is  on  the  point  of  perforation,  but  which  might  ^klill 
heal  over  if  the  tension  were  not  too  great.  Further  danger  from 
the  presence  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  lies  in  the  fact  that  small 
blood  vessels  may  be  occasionally  eroded,  giving  rise  to  profuse 
haemorrhage,  and  any  food  which  irritates  the  surface  of  the  ulcer 
increases  this  risk. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— For  these  reasons,  if  the  patient  is  seen 
soon  after  the  occurrence  of  gastric  hxmorrhagei  it  is  necessary  lo 
withhold  all  alimentation  from  the  mouth  and  nourish  the  patieot 
exclusively  upon  nutrient  enemata.  This  treatment  permits  iht 
stomach  to  remain  relaxed,  and  it  is  not  stimulated  to  peristalsis  or 
secretion  of  irritating  gastric  juice. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  nutrient  enemata  it  may  be  adris* 
able  twice  a  day  to  give  rectal  injections  of  a  pint  of  salt  water. 
which  by  its  absorption  prevents  thirst  and  relieves  the  patient  of 
the  craving  for  swallowing  liquid,  which  might  result  in  exciliof 
further  vomiting.  In  severe  cases,  if  the  irritability  of  the  stomach 
continues  or  the  hemorrhage  is  repeated  it  becomes  necessary  to 
continue  the  rectal  alimentation  for  many  days,  and  patients  mif 
live  upon  it  comfortably  for  a  week  or»  in  some  cases,  much  looger. 

Lavage  has  been  employed  successfully  when  vomiting  and  paia 
in  the  stomach  were  uncontrollable.  One  usually  hesitates  in 
adopting  this  practice  on  account  of  a  fancied  danger  of  pnshinf 
the  oesophageal  tube  through  the  weakened  wall  of  the  stoaach* 
and  I  have  known  of  one  case  which  resulted  fatally  frooi  this 
procedure,  where  the  stomach  wall,  however,  was  already  eroded 
through  both  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers,  and  perforatkm 
in  any  event  was  imminent.  When  the  stomach  wall  is  weakened 
the  mere  act  of  vomiting  itself  is  a  menace  of  rupture,  and  tlie 
operation  of  lavage  is  justifiable  if  carefully  performed.  There  b 
no  special  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of  a  very  fiexible 
tube  w^hich  is  not  pushed  too  far  into  the  stomach,  as  the  ulcer  as 
usually  some  distance  from  the  cardiac  end,  and  food  can  sometiiacs 
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into  the  stomach  through  the  tube  after  lavage  with 
\\.  ^%  "^^^ter,  when  it  maybe  retained  and  digested.  7"his  treat - 
•XX-t^  ^^^\d  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  where  hsemorrhage  has  not 
^  \^  .  'Within  a  week,  and  in  which  other  efforts  to  control  pain 
^\^^       ^*^tion  of  the  stomach  have  been    faithfully   tried^  but  have 

*^^  ^tvT^^'^  recommends  the  use  of  the  oesophageal  tube  for  gav- 
j^^  ^^n  vomiting  is  persistent  and  nutrient  enemata  are  not  satis- 
B^^^t  ^*y  retained.  The  tube  should  be  passed  as  far  as^  but  not  neces- 
it^^  ^  ^nio,  the  stomach,  and  fluid  food  is  poured  through  it.  The 
V|Y  ^  SM'allowing  is  thus  avoided,  and  emesis,  as  in  the  case  of  infan- 
ts      dyspepsia,  is  less  likely  to  foHow.     It   the  tube  proves  irritating 

^^c  must  not  be  insisted  upon, 
^      Generally  speaking,   however,   after  a  day  or  two  of  complete 

I       ^^  the  condition  of  the  stomach  will  admit  of  the  gradual  resump- 
.  ^^  of  mouth   feeding,  but  nourishment  must  be  given  exclusively 
^    hquid  and   predigested  form.     The  object  is  tu  give  only  food 
^bich   will    tax    the    stomach    as  little    as   possible,  and    either  be 

■  I^J'oinptly  absorbed  or  pass  quickly  into  the  duodenum. 
At  first  but  very  small  quantities,  not  exceeding  one  or  two  tea- 
Spoonfuls,  should  be  offered  at  one  time,  and  the  effect  in  regard  to 
tiausea  or  vomiting  must  be  carefully  observed.  Later,  from  four 
to  six  ounces  should  be  given  every  two  hours.  For  those  cases  of 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  in  which  patients  are  allowed  to  take  food  /et 
m^  a  milk  diet  will  usually  agree  the  best,  provided  precautions  are 
k  observed  against  the  formation  of  large  curds  in  the  stomach,  which 
■  arc  exceedingly  irritating.  The  milk  should  be  given  in  any  form 
in  which  it  is  best  borne,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 

■  upon  the  modes  of  preparing  milk  and  rendering  it  digestible  (page 
64),  If  it  is  tolerated,  the  dosage  may  be  increased  to  three  to 
four  ounces  every  two  hours.  Peptonised  milk  gruel  is  strongly 
recommended  by  Roberts.  Da  Costa  has  found  that  ice  cream  gave 
unexpected  relief  in  some  cases.  Some  patients  do  weil  upon 
koumiss,  buttermilk,  or  matzoon.  Ewald  advocates  the  use  of  milk 
thickened  with  flour  of  various  kinds  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
large  coagulse.  The  predigested  starchy  infant  foods,  such  as  Nes- 
ll«^*s,  Mclhn's,  Imperial  Granum,  or  malted  milk  may  be  added,  but 

■  gruels  made  with  coarse  cereals  are  not  permissible. 
When  milk  preparations  fail,  it   is  unwise  to  persist    in  giving 
them,  and  teaspoonful  doses  of  beef  juice  should  be  substituted,  or 
peptonised   solutions   or    pancreatinised   meat    juice   may   be  tried. 

J  Other  patients  may  be  fed  upon  egg  albumen  beaten  and  sweetened 
or  prepared  with  sherry  wine,  or  the  yolk  of  an  ^%%  may  be  beaten 
tn  an  ounce  of  boiling  water  and  added  to  a  tumbler  of  milk.  Less 
serious  cases  may  be  allowed   such  articles  as  Zwieback   or  stale 
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bread  crumbs  or  cracker  crumbs  soaked  in  milk  until  quite  soft 
They  will  prevent  the  formation  of  large  coagulae  of  milk.  One  of 
the  various  malt  preparations  may  be  well  tolerated  and  prove 
nutritious.  Leube's  Soluble  Meat  is  a  German  preparation,  which 
relieves  the  stomach  of  all  necessary  work,  and  consequently  ^^ 
duces  the  period  of  acid  secretion  in  the  stomach.  It  proves  very 
serviceable  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  may  be 
given  alone  or  combined  with  milk  or  salted  meat  broths  and  bread 
crumbs.  Leube  himself  prescribes  in  this  form  an  equivalent  of 
half  a  pound  of  beef  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  claims  good  success 
for  it.     Mosquera's  meat  jelly  may  be  employed. 

As  a  rule,  if  a  patient  thrives  upon  a  diet  of  milk  and  broths, 
it  is  best  to  let  well  enough  alone  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  any 
increase  in  either  the  quantity  or  variety  of  the  diet  should  be  made 
with  extreme  caution.  If  improvement  follows,  as  indicated  by  the 
diminution  in  pain  and  the  absence  of  gastric  distress  after  eating, 
and  the  patient  gains  in  strength,  other  articles  may  be  carefuilj 
added  in  moderation  to  the  diet,  such  as  milk  toast,  sweetbread, 
cg]^^  (not  hard-boiled),  scraped  meat,  custard,  a  small  piece  of 
boiled  or  broiled  white  meat  of  chicken  or  mutton  or  fish,  chicken 
broths  thickened  with  arrowroot,  rice,  vermicelli,  clear  meat  broths 
or  thiokenevi  soups  to  which  the  yolk  of  an  egg  has  been  added, 
or  crumblcii  dry  toast  and  a  carefully  prepared /^r^  of  potatoes  ma? 
be  prcscribctl.     Stewart  recommends   the  addition   of  malt  to  the 

A  tew  easily  digestible  solid  foods  may  next  be  added  to  the 
mf%h,  such  as  tender  rare  roast  beef,  beefsteak,  tender  game,  like 
the  b:cAst  of  jwrtridge,  quail,  or  squab  in  season.  The  soft  part  of 
Urjic  oysters  v'^^"  ^^^  broiled),  boiled  fresh  fish,  such  as  bass,  sole,  or 
wV,;:.r,j:,  ru>e  :n:ddin^,  bread  and  milk  pudding,  tapioca,  sago,  farina, 
Aivi  ^vrnsurch— are  a:l  articles  which  may  be  permitted  in  modcr- 

The  •jVAttcnt  should  be  informed  of  the  existing  condition  in  the 
s;o:v.,uh,  ar.d  v^t  the  dangers  attending  any  serious  departure  from 
the  :;::cs  ot  v^e:  cjiT^iu:Iy  laid  down,  and  it  should  be  explained 
i^a;  !o:  sc\cr,r.  n-.v^-iths  after  the  acute  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer 
hA%c  ^,:^s^:^'^i  :h<r  j^-nfAtes:  care  must  be  observed  not  to  ovcrioad 
ox  o\c;>ft>  .  V  :>.c  sts^riiv^h,  ar.d  lo  refrain  from  eating  food  such  as 
^\\;:xo  :-r^o,  o:  3:rvVA:>^  or  reliables  having  tough  outside  cover- 
^■'\<N  vr  .vAs  vvv\  iro.  bear.N.  all  of  which  are  liable  to  produce 
n*,c\  >.A  '.  oa.  :::  .:A::or,  No  rru;:  except  orange*  lemon,  or  peach  juice 
>>.o,-.x*  :vc  A::o*r\: 

V  Vc;  :vw:n:v.e:'os  :>e  fo^owirg  arm  for  gastric  ulcer : 

.<  ^  V      r»o  *^^ro:rf\:  o^^v  cer-timetres  of  Leube*s  beef  solution. 

^^  >i..^r>,;T^e  i:*,-^i:tN;  c^boc  cectiaetnes  of  milk  gruel  or  pepto- 
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nised  milk  ^ruel  made  with  ordinary  flour  or  arrowroot,  to  which 
gruel  an  equal  quantity  of  peptonised  milk  is  added. 

4  p.  M, — Buttermilk. 

8  p.  M. — Gruel 

In  addition,  rectal  alimentation  is  to  be  given.  The  whites  of 
eight  eggs  may  be  used  in  alternation  with  the  beef  solution. 

After  a  month  of  this  treatment  the  following  articles  are  cau- 
tiously given  :  Scraped  beef,  chicken,  fresh  sweetbread,  a  farina- 
ceous pudding  made  with  milk  and  eggs.  This  treatment  should 
last  three  months,  most  of  which  time  is  to  be  spent  in  bed. 

The  rules  for  stimulants  are  that  they  should  be  absolutely  for- 
bidden unless  they  become  necessary  through  exhausting  haemor- 
rhage or  great  weakness^  in  which  event  they  had  better  be  supplied 
through  the  rectum. 

Von  Ziemssen  prescribes  Carlsbad  water  in  order  to  neutralise 
the  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  hurry  its  contents  into  the  duodenum. 
He  recommends  drinking  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  this  water  hot  early 
in  the  mornings  during  convalescence. 

Aerated  waters  should  not  be  recommended.  The  gas  is  apt  to 
distend  the  stomach,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  believed  to  be  irrita- 
ting to  the  raw  surface  of  the  ulccr, 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach. 

In  cancer  of  the  stomach,  prolongation  of  the  patient's  Irfe  and 
personal  comfort  depends  more  upon  the  dietetic  than  any  other 
form  of  treatment.  Nourishment  should  be  given  in  a  concentrated 
and  predigested  form,  and  where  pyloric  obstruction  exists,  in  a 
condition  which  admits  of  direct  absorption  from  the  stomach 
wall  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  food  that  is  liable  to  remain  long  in 
the  stomach  and  excite  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  may  in  turn  de- 
velop severe  pain  or  fatal  haemorrhage,  and  to  prohibit  anything 
which  by  undue  fermentation  might  cause  distention  and  stretch  an 
already  thinned  gastric  wall  to  the  point  of  perforation. 

Osier  mentions  that  in  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  pain  usu- 
ally begins  soon  after  eating  and  continues  until  its  digestion  is  over 
or  vomiting  occurs,  but  sometimes  the  pain  of  carcinoma  may  be  re* 
Heved  by  ingestion  of  food. 

Aside  from  the  local  difficulties  of  digestion  in  gastric  carcinoma  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stomach  wall,  the  gastric  juice  is  either 
deficient  m  amount  or  altered  in  composition,  and  the  hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  totally  absent  Hence  stomach  digestion  cannot  be 
counted  upon  at  all,  and  it  is  important  to  digest  all  food  by  arti- 
ficial processes.  Boas  and  D.  T>.  Stewart  claim  that  lactic  acid  may 
be  found  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  after  a  test  meal  of  flour  soup 
has  been  given^  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent. 
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In  nearly  all  cases  nutrient  encmata  will  sooner  or  later  be  re- 
quired cither  as  an  adjunct  to  stomach  feeding  or  to  replace  il  en* 
tlrely.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  this  subject^  it  will  be  separaielir 
discussed  (see  page  375). 

If  much  pain  follows  the  ingestion  of  any  food,  or  if  there  ii  a 
tendency  to  hgemorrhage,  stomach  feeding  should  be  entirely  replaced 
in  this  manner.  In  no  other  disease  can  life  be  supported  for  to 
long  a  time  and  so  comfortably  upon  exclusive  rectal  alimentaticm. 
After  a  few  days  of  rest  secured  by  substitution  of  enemata  the 
stomach  may  become  less  intolerant  and  food  can  again  be  swal- 
lowed. 

The  exact  nature  and  site  of  a  carcinomatous  lesion  cannot 
always  be  determined,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  and  each  cate 
requires  special  study.  Patients  soon  find  by  experience  what  gtrcl 
them  most  distress  and  learn  to  avoid  it.  In  general,  saccharine  and 
farinaceous  foods  should  be  proscribed  because  they  arc  normally 
not  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  in  carcinoma  they  linger  and,  aided 
by  the  catarrh  which  is  usually  also  present,  undergo  abnormal  fer* 
mentation  with  production  of  gas,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  Il  is  oto* 
ally  the  case  that  predigested  albuminous  food  is  better  assimtlaitd. 
Digestion  in  such  cases  should  be  watched  from  day  to  day,  and  when 
patients  can  tolerate  a  little  simple  farinaceous  food  wnthout  its  pro- 
ducing eructations  or  increasing  the  gastric  pain  and  disco mforf^  it 
may  be  added. 

If  the  new  growth  causes  stricture  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stom- 
ach, only  fluid  food  can  be  taken,  and  the  act  of  swallowing  should 
be  studied  tu  make  sure  that  dilatation  of  the  ccsophagus  is  not  devel* 
oping.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  constricts  the  pyloric  end,  food  can* 
not  pass  on  into  the  intestine,  and  gastric  dilatation  may  resalt  It 
then  becomes  highly  important  to  put  into  the  stomach  only  tbit 
which  can  be  absorbed  from  its  walL  Such  substances  besides 
water,  include  peptones,  albumoses,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  (cham- 
pagne, whisky,  and  brandy),  all  which  may  be  taken  up  by  thecir* 
culation  of  the  gastric  wall  in  considerable  quantity.  Albamoscsj 
would  theoretically  constitute  a  most  useful  food,  being  entirely  pre*' 
digested  and  ready  for  immediate  absorption  ;  but  practically  pattcfits 
soon  weary  of  such  a  diet,  and  food  of  that  nature  will  not  long  sup- 
port life  when  given  alone.  In  complete  pyloric  obstruction  albuoKisei 
may  be  prescribed,  and  in  advanced  gastric  dilatation  they  are 
needed.  They  may  be  sometimes  alternated  with  other  foods  with  , 
advantage. 

If  much  dilatation  exists  without  nausea  or  vomiting,  fluid  foods ^ 
will  sometimes   tie  unabsorbed  in  the  stomach  for  one  or  two  days»  I 
and  then  several  quarts  of  fluid  will  be  unexpectedly  ejected.     It  ft 
consequently  advisable  to   examine  and  percuss  the  slomacli  frooi  i 
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time  to  time,  to  make  sure  that  nourishment  swallowed  is  not  accu- 
mulating there. 

Exceptionally,  if  the  disease  has  not  prog^ressed  too  far,  patients 
do  best  on  a  dry  diet,  and  finely  chopped  steak,  tender  rare  beef, 
chicken,  scraped  beef,  soft-cooked  or  raw  eggs  may  be  given,  and 
digestion  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  pepsin  and  hydrcK^hloric  acid  or 
papoid.  If  there  is  no  pyloric  obstruction^  and  if  it  does  not  produce 
nausea  or  pain,  simple  forms  of  starchy  food  may  be  added,  such  as 
dry  bread,  toast,  crackers. 

In  advanced  cases  the  diet  must  be  wholly  fluid  and  concen- 
trated; food  should  be  given  only  io  very  small  quantities — not 
over  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  at  one  time,  frequently  repeated.  Meal 
extracts,  albumoses,  buttermilk,  pancreatinised  milk,  koumiss,  and 
prepared  egg  albumen  may  be  retained.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  not 
absorbed  from  the  stomach  on  account  of  the  fat  which  they  con- 
tain. If  possible,  the  diet  should  consist  almost  wholly  of  prepared 
milk. 

Oppolzer  advises  the  use  of  sour  milk  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of 
the  stomach  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  constant  tendency  to  vom- 
iting, and  in  which  ordinary  milk  coagulates  in  the  stomach  in  large 
curds.  Sour  milk  is  much  less  apt  to  form  large  tough  coagulse.  It 
is  usually  better,  however,  in  such  cases  to  pancreatinise  the  milk  or 
^ive  it  in  the  form  of  koumiss. 

For  the  control  of  vomiting  there  may  be  also  tried  iced  carbon- 
ated water,  champagne,  bismuth,  morphine,  cocaine,  and  counter- 
trritation.  For  indigestion,  eructations,  or  gaseous  distention,  ant- 
acids and  antifermentatives  are  indicated,  or  pepsin  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

For  beverages  red  wine,  dilute  whisky  and  water  or  dry  cham- 
pagne, or  acidulated  drinks  may  be  given  in  the  early  stages.  Ales, 
beers,  and  effervescing  waters  should  be  avoided. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  cancer  as  conducted  by  Beneke  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  growth  will  be  checked  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  albuminous  food  and  of  phosphoric  acid  furnished  in  the 
food.  He  finds  that  the  carcinomatous  protoplasm  contains  choles- 
tcrin  and  also  lecithin,  which  is  related  to  nitrogenous  substances. 
He  also  finds  it  advisable  to  diminish  the  earthy  and  alkaline  phos^ 
phates.  To  attain  this  end  he  restricts  both  vegetable  and  animal 
foods  which  are  known  to  contain  these  materials  in  abundance,  and 
feeds  his  patient  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  upon  simple  carbo- 
hydrates. 

Benekc's  diet  for  carcinoma  is  given  by  Bauer  as  follows: 

**  Breakfast. — A  strong  infusion  of  black  tea  with  sugar  and  cream, 
a  little  bread  with  plenty  of  butter,  then  some  potatoes  cooked  in 
tbeir  skins,  with  butter    Cocoa  may  be  substituted  for  tea. 
36 
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'^  Lumh. — Fruit  raw  or  cooked,  Kngltsh  biscuits  or  a  little  bread 
and  butter,  and  a  glass  of  wine. 

^'  Dinner. — Fruit  soup  or  wine  soap  with  sago  or  Indian-corn  CDeaU 
or  potato  soup;  not  more  than  6fty  grammes  of  ineat^ fresh  mineed; 
potatoes  in  the  form  oi pur^e^  mashed,  or  plain-boiled;  any  Ictnd  of 
vegetable  roots;  stewed  fruit,  apples  or  plums  with  rice,  or  rice  with 
rum,  salads  and  fruit  ices.  Light  Moselle  or  Rhine  wines  or  chatn- 
pagne  are  allowed;  beer,  however,  is  only  to  be  permitted  m  smalt 
quantities,  on  account  of  its  large  percentage  of  alkaline  phosphates. 

^^AJternoon, — Black  tea  with  sugar  and  cream  and  a  little  brcid 
and  butter,  and  perhaps,  also,  some  raw  fruit  and  biscuit. 

**  Supper. — Soup  as  at  dinner,  rice  with  fruit,  boiled  potatoes  with 
butter,  or  potato  salad;  small  quantities  of  sardines  in  oit,anchories 
or  fresh  herrings;  buckwheat  gruel  with  wine  and  sugar;  light 
wines/* 

This  diet  is  applicable  for  carcinomatous  cases  in  general  ratJicr 
than  for  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Ewald  says:  **  A  diet  of  starches  and  vegetables  is  more  easily 
borne  than  that  of  meat,  since  the  diminution  in  the  secretion  ol 
hydrochloric  acid  causes  the  digestion  of  albumin  and  meat  to  be 
incomplete*  In  most  cases  milk  is  also  poorly  borne,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  rennet/'  When  milk  is  tolerated,  however,  he  advtses 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  Cognac  to  each  tablespoon fuL,  or  the 
use  of  kefir  or  peptonised  milk. 

Oppolzer  claims  that  patients  vomit  less  if  they  take  all  food  cold. 

Many  special  systems  of  diet  have  been  exploited  for  the  treat* 
ment  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  some  of  which  have  proved  of 
occasional  value,  and  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  based  opon 
scientific  reasoning,  whereas  others  are  pure  quackery.  It  is  almott 
needless  to  say  that  no  such  thing  as  a  dietetic  **  cure  **  for  cancer  ex- 
ists. The  most  that  can  be  expected  of  any  dietetic  system  for  tbb 
fatal  disease  is  that  it  may  make  the  patient  somewhat  more  ootn- 
lortable,  and  prolong  his  life  perhaps  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  by 
maintaining  better  general  nutrition. 

Lavage  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  dietetic  treat* 
ment  where  much  catarrh  of  the  stomach  or  dilatation  is  present.  It 
may  relieve  some  of  the  symptoms  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
but  it  should  be  performed  with  great  care,  for  it  is  uncertain  to  what 
extent  the  stomach  wall  may  be  eroded.  I  have  known  of  at  least 
one  case  in  which  a  fatal  result  followed  the  false  passage  of  aa 
oesophageal  tube. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  cancer  has  come  to  the  front  of  Ute 
years  so  much  that  the  dietetic  as  well  as  attempted  medical  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  has  been  relatively  overlooked,  and  the  belief 
that  its  progress  can  be  modified  by  cither  of  the  latter  means  ts  aoC 
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very  g^cneraU  Unfortunately,  however,  the  results  of  operation  have 
not  been  attended  with  the  success  that  was  anticipated,  and  all 
comes  back  to  the  problem  of  supporting  waning  strength  by  nu- 
trition. 

DlARRHfliA. 

Patholog^ical  Physiology, — Diarrhcea  is  commonly  the  result 
of  excessive  peristalsis.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  volume  of  fluid  in  the  intestine,  caused  either  by  lack  of 
absorption  of  an  excess  of  liquid  ingested,  or  oftener  by  hypersecre- 
tion or  failure  to  absorb  the  fluid  of  the  chyme. 

The  exaggerated  peristalsis  is  occasioned — 

1.  By  increased  irritation  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  the  intestine, 
due  to  mechanical  stimulation  of  irritant  or  undigested  particles  of 
food  (e,  g-,  the  seeds  of  berries  or  husk  of  corn  grains). 

2.  By  chemical  products  which  are  contained  in  the  food. 

3.  By  abnormal  fermentation,  the  products  of  which  excite  mus* 
cular  contractions. 

Diarrhoea  may  be  (a)  acute,  due  to  temporary  errors  in  diet,  tak- 
ing cold,  acute  intestinal  catarrh,  the  ingestion  of  poisons,  overdoses 
of  aperients,  etc,  or  (If)  chronic,  complicating  some  intestinal  or  other 
malady. 

Acute  diarrhoea  often  subsides  of  itself  if  food  be  withheld  until 
the  irritant  matter  has  passed  off  from  the  intestine. 

Chronic  diarrhoea  of  long  standing  requires  great  care  and  pa- 
tience in  treatment. 

Abundant  greenish  fluid  stools  showing  much  bile  pigment  indi- 
cate that  the  stools  have  been  hurried  out  of  the  small  intestine 
before  digestion  was  complete. 

Of  the  many  forms  of  diarrhoeal  diseases,  the  treatment  of  those 
only  which  are  most  influenced  by  diet  will  be  discussed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages.  There  are  a  few  propositions  which  have  general 
application  to  the  different  varieties,  which  will  be  mentioned  here. 

Dietetic  Treatment,^ — It  is  a  general  rule  to  moderate  the 
quantity  of  food  and  avoid  all  food  likely  to  undergo  abnormal  fer- 
mentation (such  as  sugars),  or  having  a  considerable  residue,  Un* 
irritating  or  bland  substances  only  should  be  taken.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  must  be  wholly  interdicted. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  acute  attack  food  may  be  withheld 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  a  little  barley  water  or  arrowroot  gruel 
flavoured  with  a  mere  taste  of  lemon  or  spice  should  then  be  or- 
dered with  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy  in  soda  water.  Mut- 
ton or  chicken  broth  may  next  be  given,  and,  if  desirable,  it  may  be 
thickened  with  boiled  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  or  cracker  crumbs.  Pa- 
tients who  are  not  at  the  same  time  **  bilious"  or  vomiting  may 
take  milk  diluted  with  one  third  lime  water. 
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The  return  to  ordinary  diet  should  be  in  all  cases  gradaal,  and 
such  articles  as  milk  toast,  oysters,  well-cooked  nriacaroni,  boiled 
rice  with  beefsteak  gravy,  the  breast  of  boiled  chicken,  or  a  Itttk 
partridge  in  season,  with  baked  and  mashed  potatoes^  may  be  first 
allowed. 

Loose  stools  sometimes  occur  immediately  after  meats,  the  iin- 
pulse  for  the  bowels  to  move  coming  so  suddenly  that  the  patieat 
scarcely  has  time  to  leave  the  table  for  the  closet.  In  such  casttft 
**some  one  article  of  diet  is  at  fault*'  (Osier),  The  patient  should 
be  put  upon  a  diet  restricted  mainly  to  meat  and  stale  bread  or  tout 
for  a  few  days,  and  made  to  lie  down  and  rest  immediately  after 
meals.  Taking  food  into  the  stomach  excites  a  redex  intesiiiial 
peristalsis,  and  the  intestinal  contents  are  hurried  onward  before  thejr 
can  be  digested. 

For  the  form  of  diarrhoea  which  occurs  in  hysterical  women^  if  a 
milk  diet  is  not  weH  borne,  Osier  recommends  feeding  the  patient 
upon  tgg  albumen  exclusively  while  medicinal  antispasmodics  are 
given  to  diminish  peristalsis. 

In  diarrhoeas  demulcent  and  mucilaginous  drinks  are  useful,  and 
they  are  believed  to  coat  the  alimentary  canal  and  protect  it  from 
local  irritation.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  such  actian 
occurs  beyond  the  stomach. 


DiARRHCEA   IN   INFANTS  AND  YoUNG  CHILDREN. 

Dietetic  Causes.— The  dietetic  causes  of  diarrhoea  in  infagif ' 
and  young  children  may  be  classed  as  due  to — 

1.  Too  frequent  or  irregular  feeding. 

2.  Overfeeding, 

3.  Feeding  with  improper  or  "spoiled  **  food. 
The  first  and  second  causes  are  commonest  in  early  infancy,  aiMl 

the  third  is  commonest  in  childhood,  although  any  or  all  of  thcA 
may  operate  at  any  age* 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country  are  much  less  subject  to  diaf* 
rhaeal  disorders  than  those  raised  in  cities,  owing  to  the  relalire 
purity  of  their  milk  and  other  foods,  and  the  greater  reatslifif 
power  with  which  their  better  general  health  and  vigour  supplies 
them. 

In  a  series  of  nearly  two  thousand  cases  of  fatal  diarrhcea  coJ* 
lected  by  various  observers  (Hope,  Meinert,  Ballard),  only  $  pet 
cent  received  the  breast  cKclusively,  These  are  very  significinl 
data,  and  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  are 
due  solely  to  the  use  of  improper  or  contaminated  food, 

DiBferences  in  the  mere  chemical  compusition  of  the  cow's  ntiJk 
used  for  feeding  are  not  sufficient  10  account  for  the  freqtieiicy  ol 
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diarrhoea!  diseases,  and  the  further  conclusion  is  reached,  and  has 
been  sustained  by  bacteriological  research,  that  the  harm  is  caused 
by  noxious  germs. 

Diarrhoea  occurring  in  nursing  infants  must  be  accounted  for  in 
other  ways»  although  germs  may  readily  have  access  to  the  child's 
mouth  from  an  unclean  nipple  or  from  sucking  its  own  soiled 
fingers. 

Aside  from  this,  anything  which  disturbs  the  mother's  digestion 
may  excite  diarrhoea  in  her  baby,  as,  for  example,  improper  food, 
menstruation  or  pregnancy  (rarely),  strong  nervous  influences,  such 
as  grief  or  worrVi  great  exhaustion,  extreme  anaemia,  the  use  of  cer- 
tain powerful  drugs. 

Evidently  the  intestine  becomes  stronger  or  less  susceptible  to 
bacterial  poisons  after  the  first  two  years  or  thirty  months  of  life, 
for  the  frequency  of  serious  diarrht^a  lessens,  although  the  child 
often  gets  as  bad  or  worse  milk  to  drink  as  it  had  when  fed  upon  the 
bottle.  It  is  possible  that  a  larger  number  of  germs  are  necessary 
to  cause  infection  than  in  the  tender  period  of  suckling,  but  a  more 
plausible  explanation  is  found  in  the  relative  acidity  of  the  gastric 
juice  at  different  ages.  An  acid  reaction  of  at  least  0.16  per  cent  is 
necessary  to  stop  the  growth  of  most  of  the  bacteria  in  question, 
whereas  Van  Puteren  finds  only  0.08  per  cent  or  less  in  the  infant 
stomach. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  water  may  excite  diarrhoea  by  hur- 
riedly washing  germs  into  the  intestine  which  are  ordinarily  killed 
in  transit  by  the  acid  of  the  stomach.  The  bile  is  reputed  to  be 
antiseptic,  but  Booker  has  found  that  all  bacteria  will  grow  in  a 
lo-per-cent  solution  of  it,  and  it  easily  undergoes  fermentation  from 
decomposition  of  its  mucus.  Its  antiseptic  reputation  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  it  stimulates  peristalsis,  keeps  the  bowels  moving,  and 
thereby  prevents  food  from  accumulating  and  fermenting  abnor- 
mally. 

In  large  cities,  where  women  among  the  poor  are  obliged  to  go 
out  to  work  by  the  day,  they,  as  a  rule,  suckle  their  infants  for  only 
the  first  six  months,  or  if  for  a  longer  period,  they  add  other  food  or 
have  their  babies  bottle-fed  by  a  neighbour  or  in  a  **day  nursery" 
during  the  hours  in  which  they  themselves  are  away  from  home. 
Hand-fed  children  arc  almost  always  given  more  than  they  can 
assimilate. 

As  the  infant  grows  older  it  is  brought  to  the  family  table,  and 
when  a  year  and  a  half  old  it  is  not  seldom  stuffed  with  any  articles 
from  it.  Beer,  sausages,  bananas,  potatoes,  tea,  and  coffee — all  are 
given. 

Overfeeding  and  the  use  of  such  harmful  food  maintains  almost 
constant  dyspepsia,  and  if  it  does  not  itself  cause  diarrhoea  it  predis* 
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poses  to  it  by  keeping  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  constant  stale  of 
irritation  or  hyperemia,  so  that  slight  additional  factors  txdie  tke 
trouble,  and  bacteria  find  a  fertile  soil  in  which  to  develop. 

In  older  children  foods  which  are  among  the  commoner  causes 
of  diarrhoea  are  unripe  or  overripe  fruits  of  all  kinds,  berries  with 
seeds,  vegetables  having  a  tough  outer  envelope,  such  as  old  peas, 
beans,  and  green  corn,  imperfectly  cooked  cereals,  like  coarse  hom- 
iny, rice,  or  oatmeal,  nuts,  raisins,  and  dried  currants.  General!? 
speaking,  diarrho&a  is  more  apt  to  be  caused  by  fruits  and  tough 
meats  imperfectly  masticated  than  by  vegetables. 

Examination  of  the  Stools,— In  all  serious  cases  the  stoois 
should  be  examined,  if  possible,  microscopically,  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  food.  The  chief  abuormal 
ingredients  are  fat,  bacteria,  mucus,  casein,  starch,  and,  if  meat  has 
been  eaten,  muscle  fibres.  The  green  diarrhoea  of  infancy  is  usually 
of  microbic  origin. 

Fat.— The  norma!  percentage  of  fat  which  the  stools  contain  i% 
according  to  Uffelmann's  analysis,  fourteen  on  the  average*  but  in 
diarrhcea  with  intestinal  dyspepsia  it  rises  often  to  forty  or  fifty,  and 
it  has  reached  sixty-four.  The  fat  appears  in  minute  white  flocculi, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea.  These  small 
masses  are  often  mistaken  for  casein,  but  the  careful  researches  of 
Wegscheider;  Baginsky,  and  others  have  demonstrated  them  to  be 
composed  of  inspissated  fat  and  colonies  of  bacteria.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  them  from  casein,  as  they  alone  are  dissolved 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

Bacteria. — The  commonest  bacteria  of  infant  stools  are  the 
Bacterium  lactis  aerogenes  and  the  Bacterium  coli  comnmne.  In  fact, 
these  two  normal  varieties  are  the  only  constant  kinds  in  milk- 
fed  babies  (Escherich),  although  Booker  has  found  in  different  cases 
of  infantile  diarrhoea,  and  especially  cholera  infantum,  forty  varieties 
in  all  which  bear  no  special  relation  to  particular  foods.  The  first- 
named  germ  occurs  only  when  milk  has  been  ingested,  for  it  thrives, 
as  its  name  indicates,  upon  lactose.  Its  chief  site  is  the  small  intes- 
tine, where  it  causes  milk  to  ferment.  The  bacterium  coli  commaoe, 
on  the  contrary,  elects  the  large  intestine  and  thrives  upon  the  resi- 
due of  digested  food.  Booker  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  influence  of 
the  various  pathogenic  germs  in  the  production  of  diarrhoea  is  at- 
tributable more  to  alteration  of  the  food  and  intestinal  contents 
than  to  direct  irritation  of  the  intestinal  wall. 

Casein. — Undigested  casein  is  a  less  common  ingredient  of  the 
stools  than  was  supposed  before  the  above-described  observations 
were  made.  When  present  it  is  in  the  form  of  smooth,  somewhat 
hard  masses,  often  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-white  colour  without, 
but  white  when  broken  open.     They  are  usually  friable,  and  have  a 
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cheesy  odour.  They  may  present  a  semilransparent  or  horny  ap- 
pearance. 

Starch. — Starch  granules  appear  in  the  stools  very  often  when 
imperfectly  cooked  amylaceous  food  has  been  eaten,  such  as  oat- 
meal, barley,  potatoes,  bread,  etc. 

They  are  recognised  by  the  microscope,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  iodine,  which  colours  the  stools  dark  blue. 

Meat  Fibre. — Muscle  fibres  are  easily  recognisable  by  micro- 
scopic examination,  but  not  otherwise. 

Dietetic  Treatment— The  principles  of  dietetic  treatment  of 
simple  bacterial  or  mycotic  diarrhoea  occurring  in  infants  under  two 
years  of  age  are,  first,  to  give  the  alimentary  canal  rest,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  give  food  which  is  very  thoroughly  absorbed,  leaving  the 
least  possible  residue  of  waste.  All  food  is  to  be  withheld  for  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  cool  sterilised  water  or  barley 
water,  and  cracked  ice  (if  pure)  is  given  to  allay  thirst.  The  child 
will  not  suffer  from  lack  of  food.  It  will  suffer  much  more  with  it. 
Stimulants  are  usually  needed,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  champagne 
or  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  brandy,  well  diluted,  may  be  prescribed. 

After  the  interval  mentioned  food  is  to  be  cautiously  adminis- 
tered, but  in  less  than  the  usual  quantity.  Unless  the  infant  can 
have  breast  milk^  which  is  usually  most  desirable  for  it,  it  is  best  to 
give  no  milk  at  all,  but  instead  such  articles  as  whey,  thin  mutton  or 
chicken  broth,  barley  gruel,  or  egg  albumen  beaten  in  half  a  pint  of 
cold  water  to  which  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  and  a  pinch  of  salt  is 
added.  After  two  or  three  days  of  this  diet,  if  the  child  contintjcs 
to  improve,  the  milk  diet  given  before  the  illness  is  to  be  gradually 
resumed,  but  the  feeding  should  be  watched  with  care  for  at  least 
a  week, 

Escherich  lays  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  regulating 
the  diet  by  the  stools,  but  his  views  are  not  accepted  by  equally 
good  authorities.  He  says  that  if  the  stools  are  foul  and  offensive, 
showing  evident  alkaline  putrefaction,  albumen  should  not  be  given, 
but  rather  dextrinised  starchy  foods  and  sugar.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  stools  are  sour  or  acid,  but  not  fetid,  and  less  offensive,  broths 
and  egg  albumen  are  indicated. 

To  older  children,  when  diarrhtiea  has  been  excited  by  eating  im- 
proper food,  unless  the  bowels  have  been  already  very  thoroughly 
evacuated,  or  if  signs  of  intestinal  irritation  continue,  it  is  best,  as 
with  adults,  to  give  castor  oil  and  opium  in  the  form  of  paregoric  or 
Dover's  powder,  and  then  to  feed  the  child  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  above  for  infants.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  avoid  **  prepared 
foods"  or  patented  infant  foods,  and  good  nutritious  home-made 
fresh  broth  from  well-selected  lean  muttonj  chicken  or  beef  broth, 
is  decidedly  to  be  preferred. 


J34  ^l^*^  ^  DISEASE. 

Enterocolitis  in  Infants  and  Children. — Summer 

DiARRHCEA. 

Summer  diarrhcea  is  exceedingly  fatal  among  infants  in  hot 
weather  in  densely  populated  localitiies,  and  they  require  very  car^ 
ful  feeding  for  this  disease.  Intractable  cases  are  prolonged  for 
several  weeks,  with  more  or  less  vomiting,  diarrhoeal  mucous  stools^ 
fever,  and  meteorism,  and  a  variety  of  complications  supervene; 
hence  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  dietetic  skill 

Prevention. — Entero-colitis  is  a  subacute  milk  infection  resem- 
bling the  acute  form,  cholera  infantum,  but  it  is  less  violent,  although 
much  more  prevalent.  It  is  produced  by  toxines  developed  by  the 
activity  of  bacteria  in  the  foods,  and  it  is  therefore  to  a  large  extent 
preventable,  and  most  easily  so  by  continued  and  exclusive  breast 
nursing. 

The  preventive  treatment  for  weanlings  in  nurseries  where  there 
are  several  children  consists  in  absolute  cleanliness  and  antisepsis, 
and  the  nurse  must  be  made  to  realise  the  necessity  of  disinfecting 
diapers  and  her  own  hands  at  once^  and  she  must  never  handle  either 
food  or  food  utensils  with  soiled  hands,  for  by  neglect  of  these  sim- 
ple precautions  the  germs  are  easily  passed  on  from  one  child  to 
another.  When  cow's  milk  is  used  in  hot  weather  it  must  always  be 
sterilised  or  Pasteurised. 

Dietetic  Treatment, — If  the  child  is  still  nursing,  and  the 
mother's  milk  is  found  to  disagree,  a  wet  nurse  should  be  secured 
whenever  possible.  If  the  child  is  bottle  fed,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  introduce  only  sterile  food  into  the  stomach.  If  the  child 
is  fairly  strong  and  well  nourished  at  the  commencement,  it  is  better 
to  withhold  all  food  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  merely 
give  a  little  barley  water  or  some  equally  bland  beverage.  In  any 
event  it  is  best  to  abandon  milk  and  its  preparations  entirely  for 
two  or  three  days.  In  this  manner  the  intestinal  germs  which  are 
causing  the  mischief  are  starved  out  or  replaced  by  others  which 
are  comp>aratively  innocuous. 

There  are  many  cases  of  enteritis  in  children  in  which  niilk 
wholly  disagrees,  even  when  Pasteurised  or  pancreatinised,  appar- 
ently because  the  casein  is  not  properly  digested  in  the  stomach,  and 
in  such  cases  the  casein  should  be  prevented  from  passing  through 
the  alimentary  canal  in  tough  and  irritating  coagulse. 

Fresh  meat  broths  (beef,  mutton,  or  veal),  pressed-meat  juice,  and 
egg-albumen  solution  with  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  diluted  whisky  or 
good  brandy,  are  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  all  milk.  Children  a  year  or 
more  old  may  have  gruels  of  arrowroot,  barley,  or  rice,  but  commer- 
cial baby  foods  and  patented  meat  extracts  must  be  omitted.  Mix- 
tures of  cream  and  water  are  sometimes  recommended. 
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It  is  important  to  give  nourishment  in  very  moderate  quantity» 
one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  at  a  time,  to  prevent  overtilling  of  the 
stomach. 

For  older  children  a  little  scraped  beef  may  be  prescribed  three 
times  a  day;  and  they  may  be  allowed  to  drink  whey.  If  vomiting 
is  present  with  much  prostration,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cold 
champagne  may  be  given. 

After  several  days,  but  not  until  the  symptums  have  well-nigh 
disappeared,  a  very  gradual  return  to  Pasteurised  milk  is  permis- 
sible. 

In  those  cases  in  which  children  lose  all  appetite  or  infants 
persistently  refuse  to  take  the  bottle,  the  prognosis  is  extremely 
unfavourable,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  rectal  feeding  and 
stimulation. 

In  every  protracted  case  an  exact  record  must  be  kept  of  the 
quantity  of  food  taken,  and  no  general  report  should  be  accepted 
from  the  nurse  that  the  child  is  simply  **  feeding  well/*  Frequent 
weighing  and  comparison  with  the  amount  of  food  ingested,  com- 
bined with  personal  observation  of  the  stools,  are  the  best  guides  for 
the  physician  to  follow  in  regulating  the  diet,  and  they  should  never 
be  neglected. 

During  convalescence  older  children  must  be  carefully  watched 
to  sec  that  they  do  not  surreptitiously,  or  through  ignorance  of  their 
nurses,  obtain  unwholesome  food.  Such  articles  as  potatoes,  toma- 
toes, and  other  fresh  vegetables,  coarse  cereals,  like  oatmeal,  wheaten 
grits,  and  corn  meal,  must  be  forbidden,  as  well  as  fruits.  Holt  has 
seen  a  fatal  issue  from  eating  a  few  raisins. 

Cholera  Infantum,  or  Acute  Milk  Infection, 

^  Cholera  infantum  is  a  gastro-intestinal  disease  of  violent  acute- 
B&ess,  characterised  by  severe  vomiting,  purging  by  serous  stools^ 
W  collapse,  very  rapid  emaciation,  thirst,  fever,  and  other  symptoms. 
According  to  Holt,  between  2  and  j  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  diarrhccal 
disease  in  infants  are  cholera  infantum. 

It  does  not  occur  in  nursing  infants,  but  only  in  those  fed  by 
artificial  means.  No  specific  micro-organism  has  been  detected, 
although  various  germs  abound  in  the  watery  evacuations.  Vaughan 
believes  it  to  be  due  to  tyrotoxicon,  which  he  has  demonstrated  in 
cow's  milk,  and  which  exists  only  in  milk  or  some  modified  form  of 
il,  such  as  condensed  milk,  or  baby  food  made  in  part  of  milk. 

The  disease  prevails  especially  in  hot  weather,  and  is  so  rapidly 
fatal,  usually  within  one  or  two  days,  that  very  prompt  and  vigorous 
treatment  is  imperative. 

Dietetic  Treatment — The  giving  of  milk  in  any  form  must  be 
immediately  and  peremptorily  stopped,  and,  as  Vaughan  says :  "  Pre* 
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pared  bab}?  foods  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  window.  Acute  milk 
infection  is  poisoning,  with  a  substance  more  powerful  and  dc^j 
than  white  arsenic/'  The  poison  must  therefore  be  washed  o<il; 
and  no  matter  how  much  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  have  already  oc* 
curred,  the  stomach  must  be  cleansed  by  lavage,  and  the  colofi  most 
be  irrigated  by  at  least  a  gallon  of  warm  Castile  soapsuds  and  water^ 
after  which  cool  water  with  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  tannic  acid  to 
the  pint  should  be  injected  (V^aughan),  with  the  object  of  predp- 
tating  poisonous  proteids.  The  irrigation  has  a  further  adranugefl 
in  that  it  replenishes  by  absorption  a  portion  of  the  water  which  has 
been  rapidly  drained  from  the  system  by  the  violent  purging,  as  ift 
the  case  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  loss  of  which  causes  insatiable 
thirst.  The  lavage  allays  gastric  irritability,  and  alcoholic  stiroola* 
lion  must  then  be  ordered  in  the  form  either  of  half  a  teaspoonfut  of 
iced  champagne  or  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  or  J 
more  of  whisky  or  good  brandy,  diluted  in  water  or  Vichy, 

From  four  to  six  or  eight  ounces  may  be  given  in  tweoty-locir^ 
hours  to  avert  collapse.     If  necessary,  the  brandy  is  to  be  given  by 
rectum,  or  the  whisky,  in  extreme  cases,  by  hypodermic  injection 

Accessory  means  are  bathing  in  warm  mustard  water  and  friction.  | 
No  nourishment  except  the  alcohol  is  allowable  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  warm  meat  juice,  koumiss,  matzoon,  pancreatintsed 
meat  broths,  or  egg  albumen  with  whisky  is  to  be  prescribed  in  tea* 
spoonful  doses  every  half  hour  or  hour.  For  a  day  or  two  this  diet 
will  suffice,  and  milk  should  not  be  again  given  until  the  expirmtioii 
of  that  time,  when  the  ordinary  previous  diet  may  be  cautiously  re- 
sumed. 

Older  children  may  be  allowed  to  have  junket  and  scraped  berf 
which  has  been  squeezed  through  a  sieve. 

Cholera  Morbus.— Acute  Catarrhal  Enteritis  lv' 

Adults. 

Cholera  morbus  may  he  caused  by  the  ingestioD  of  indigestible 
foods  or  improper  drink,  such  as  polluted  water,  or  water  or  beer 
drunk  in  large  quantity  after  long-continued  thirst,  or  chilling  4ftcr 
excessive  exercise  and  perspiration.  An  attack  may  be  cxated  bf 
unnpe  fruit  and  vegetables,  such  as  green  apples,  watermelons,  cu- 
cumbers, or  nuts. 

Dietetic  Treatment— The  patient  must  be  kepi  qaiet  in  bed 
well  covered,  and  in  severe  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  tio  lood 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  diet  should  be  ^ttj 
light,  consisting  of  meat  broth  or  of  pancreatinised  milk  with  hto^ 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  latter,  given  alone  or  wi*l* 
a  little  boiled  rice  or  milk  toast.  Brandy  and  soda  or  cltftOifHHp^ 
may  be  prescribed.     The  desire  to  drink  water  constaQtly  sIk>iiW  ^ 
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rfstrained,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  intestine  too  fluid 
and  increases  the  diarrhcea.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  cracked  ice, 
very  weak  cold  tea  without  sugar,  or  oatmeal  water.  When  the  pa- 
tient is  first  seen,  if  there  is  evidence  of  accumulation  of  irritating 
food  in  the  iivtestine  which  has  not  been  wholly  eliminated  by  the 
diarrhcxra,  it  is  advisable  to  evacuate  the  bowel  with  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  or  salts. 

The  following  day^  if  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  have  ceased,  the 
diet  may  be  increased  slowly;  otherwise  it  must  be  still  restricted  to 
broths  and  milk.  Among  the  foods  which  may  be  first  allowed  are  a 
soft-cooked  egg,  raw  oysters,  scraped  beef  with  soda  crackers  or 
I  toast,  and  well-boiled  rice.  If  the  attack  has  lasted  but  a  day  or 
two,  the  patient  may  soon  return  to  his  normal  diet  ;  but  if  it  has 
been  protracted,  or  if  he  has  been  much  weakened  by  it,  he  must 
observe  caution  in  eating  for  several  days.  The  diet  for  convales* 
€:ence  given  on  page  395  may  then  be  followed. 

Chronic  Enteritis  in  Adults.— Chronic  Intestinal 
Catarrh. — Chronic  Colitis. 

In  severe  cases  it  is  often  advisable  to  put  the  patient  upon  a 
^miilk  diet  for  several  weeks.  Except  in  tuberculous  subjects  this  is 
<»ften  successful  in  effecting  a  cure.  The  milk  may  be  skimmed  or 
l>oited  and  diluted  with  lime  water  As  a  rule«  fatty  and  saccharine 
food  is  forbidden,  and  farinaceous  food  should  be  restricted  in 
€]uantity.  The  fats  first  fail  of  digestion  in  the  intestine,  and  later 
cither  foods.  Patients  must  be  especially  instructed  to  take  their 
meals  very  slowly  and  masticate  sufficiently.  The  diet  should  con- 
sist chiefly  of  bread  and  lean  meats— foods  which  leave  the  least 
residue.  Scraped  beef,  beef  meal,  and  beef  peptonoids  are  useful. 
The  intestinal  indigestion  may  be  improved  by  the  use  of  pancreatic 
extracts  with  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  The  food  may  be  pancrea- 
tinised  before  it  is  eaten,  or  pancreatin  may  be  given  in  keratin- 
coated  pills  designed  to  remain  undissolved  until  they  have  reached 
the  small  intestine.  The  stools  should  be  watched  for  undigested 
particles  of  food^  muscle  fibres,  etc. 

If  emaciation  continues  with  an  exclusive  diet  of  animal  food  it 
may  be  best  to  give  oatmeal  porridge  or  mush  which  is  predigestcd 
with  diastase  or  malt  extract.  Baked  potatoes  may  be  similarly 
treated. 

Foods  to  be  avoided  are  very  rich  milk,  green  vegetables,  raw 
acid  fruits,  dried  fruits  and  nuts»  richly  cooked  acid  or  fat  dishes, 
erustaceans,  pork,  veal,  coarse  bread,  pastry,  sweets,  and  desserts  of 
all  kinds. 

In  milder  cases  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  constipation  with 
imestinal  catarrh,  it  is  important  to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  this 
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may  be  done  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  food,  also  by  system* 
atic  excrci&c,  both  active  and  passive.  Mild  calisthenics,  massage 
of  ilie  limbs  and  the  abdominal  wall,  combined  with  abundant  fresh 
air,  daily  bathing  in  cold  water^  and  friction  of  the  skin»  are  all  nii- 
ful  aids  to  treatment. 

There  are  cases  of  chronic  colitis  in  adults  which  do  not  improre 
upon  any  diet,  and  after  trying  a  great  variety  of  foods  the  patimts 
seem  to  get  on  even  better  for  a  lime  on  a  mixed  diet  *>(  *  * 
able  diversity. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  given^  and  the  best  turms  art 
claret,  sherry,  or  brandy,  all  diluted  to  two  or  three  times  Lfacif 
bulk  with  Apollinaris  or  plain  water.  S^e  recommends  the  Taanio 
Wine  of  St.  Raphael. 

Some  patients  are  considerably  benefited  by  residence  (or  a  fet 
weeks  at  one  of  the  alkaline  mineral  springs. 

Chronic  Intestinal  Indigestion  in  Children. 

Chronic  intestinal  indigestion  in  children  should  be  treated  by 
dieting  rather  than  by  medicines.  Diligent  inquiry  must  be  inadc 
into  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  the  diet  must  be  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. The  stools  and  the  urine  must  always  be  carefully  ei- 
amined.  If  the  former  are  hard,  white,  and  lumpy,  if  iKey  are  too 
loose  and  contain  undigested  coagulse  of  casein  and  drops  of  father 
if  Ihey  are  sour  from  lactic-acid  fermentation,  the  milk  is  certitalf 
disagreeing.  If  the  child  is  nursing,  the  mother's  milk  may  be  at 
faulu  If  the  woman  is  worried,  exhausted,  or  possibly  pregoant,  m 
sulfering  frum  insomnia,  menstrual  disorder,  phthisis,  or  otlier 
chronic  ailment,  or  if  lactation  is  too  long  coottnued,  her  milk  muix 
be  replaced  by  that  of  a  good  wet  nurse,  or,  failing  tbi&,  by  the  bcrt* 
lie.  This  change  will  oftoi  cure  the  indigestton  at  once.  It  nuf 
be  that  the  infant  is  simply  orerfed,  or  fed  too  often,  Tbe  escai 
of  milk  fails  to  be  absort>ed,  undergoes  lactic  add  fermeotaiioa, 
produces  gas  with  at>domioal  dtsteniioa  and  dtarrhcea  or  irreftdar 
pissaces^  together  with  loss  of  wdght,  fretfulness^  and  other  syiBp* 
tOfii&  If  i^e  diild  IS  being  fed  ttpon  a  mixed  diet  with  milk  aii^ 
one  of  the  prepared  infant  foods,  soch  as  Mellm's*  Ridge's  Horlick\ 
alc^  the  diliaillf  may  be  with  either  the  proieid  or  the  carbohj- 
drate  tiemcatab  bat  tbe  prepared  foods  bad  better  be  alMindofied 
It  is  easy  to  asocrtaia  whkh  ts  at  fanlt  1>t  confining  tbe  diet  ex* 
clasiMly  for  a  few  days  to  one  or  tbe  otber  of  tbesa  dasses  of 
faodi,  a»d  oating  the  ef cct  oo  tbe  bowels.  Moreover,  pmtciil 
jaiujtlaal  ladlcesii<Mi  osaaltj  prpdaccs  offcMtwa  alkaEae  fec«le«t 
aiaola,  vbilt  carbobydnM  CM%esckHi  caasK  acid  scools  wicb  more 
taKws.  Of  eomtm  hoA  daaet  of  ioagegtioa  may  coexist  sa  tbt 
,  bat  tbe  difcaitf  is  primanlj  witb  one  tort  or  tbe  othet; 
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and  hence  the  advantage  of  substituting  for  the  mixed  diet  a  more 
elementary  one.  In  place  of  milk,  egg  albumen,  pressed-bccf  juice, 
or  meat  broths  are  to  be  given.  Or  if  these  proteids  are  not  di- 
gested, the  diet  should  consist  for  a  few  days  of  barley  or  rice 
gruel,  or  gruels  of  •*  torrefied  starch  " — i.  e,,  wheat  flour  which  has 
been  boiled  or  roasted  in  order  to  burst  the  starch  granules  and 
partially  convert  the  granulose  into  dextrin.  The  digestion  is  carried 
still  further  by  the  use  of  diastase  or  malt  extract,  or  malted  milk 
may  be  given. 

A  mixture  of  cream  and  water  (page  460)  is  well  tolerated  in 
some  cases,  or  peptonised  milk  and  various  other  preparations  of 
milk  may  be  given  ;  but  at  present  peptonised  milk  is  less  in  vogue 
than  formerly,  as  its  power  of  restoring  emaciated  tissues  has  been 
seriously  called  in  question*  "  Modified  "  or  **  humanised  *'  milk  is 
to  be  preferred  (page  78). 

Older  children  may  have  beef  or  chicken  jelly,  scraped  beef, 
etc.  It  is  well  to  avoid  monotony  of  diet,  lest  the  appetite  fail 
entirely. 

Chronic  Gastr<>-intestinal  Catarrh.— Chronic  Entero- 

COLITIS.— Chronic  Diarrhoea  in  Chh^dren. 

These  conditions  in  children  should  be  treated  by  very  careful 
regulation  of  the  diet.  Parents  are  apt  to  be  ignorant  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  strict  written  rules  should  be  furnished  to  them. 
Children  should  be  fed  at  regular  intervals  at  least  four  times  a 
day,  in  order  that  the  quantity  of  food  given  each  time  may  not  be 
too  much.  They  must  not  be  given  acid  food,  such  as  pickles,  or 
iodigestible  substances  of  any  kind,  or  fruit.  Many  cases  do  best 
when  put  upon  a  milk  diet  for  several  weeks,  or,  if  this  is  not  expe- 
dient, peptonised  solutions  or  pancreatinised  food  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  part.  Beef  broth  should  not  be  given  exclusively,  on 
account  o!  its  occasional  tendency  to  increase  diarrhoea.  If  the 
stools  contain  much  fat  it  is  an  indication  that  the  pancreatic  and 
biliary  secretions  are  deficient,  and  the  use  of  pancreatin  is  then  of 
special  service. 

Ihese  children  cannot  digest  sugars,  starches,  or  fats  very  thor- 
oughly, although  cod-liver  oil  may  be  assimilated,  and  when  it  is 
it  constitutes  a  valuable  food.  It  does  not  necessarily  increase 
diarrhtBa,  and  it  may  even  check  it  indirectly  by  improving  nu- 
trition. 

Among  foods  which  may  be  allowed  to  older  children  as  im- 
provement begms  are  raw  oysters,  boiled  or  broiled  fresh  fish, 
minced  beef  and  chicken,  soft-cooked  eggs,  soda  crackers,  bread 
and  milk,  toast,  thin  bread  and  butter,  blancmange,  custard,  junket, 
and  wine  jelly.     Sometimes  the  child  continues  to  emaciate  upon  a 
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diet  of  animal  broths  and  meats,  and  fails  to  digest  either  eggs  or 
milk.  In  such  cases  pancreatinised  mush  or  some  simple  cereal  may 
be  given  with  malt  extract,  and  among  vegetables  which  may  some- 
times be  allowed,  if  diarrhcea  has  ceased,  are  asparagus,  spinach, 
stewed  celery,  cauliflower,  and  thoroughly  baked  potatoes  with  a  little 
salt  and  butter  well  rubbed  in. 

Hot  water  should  be  recommended  before  meals  if  the  child  will 
take  it.  It  may  be  given  a  faint  flavour  of  some  spice,  such  as 
cinnamon  or  clove,  and  whey  is  an  excellent  beverage.  Some  chil- 
dren become  very  fond  of  koumiss,  but  it  is  expensive  unless  home- 
made (page  70). 

If  the  child  is  much  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength,  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy  three  times  a  day  makes  an  appropriate  stimu- 
lant, or  if  its  taste  is  objected  to,  port  wine  may  be  prescribed 
Many  of  these  children  become  strikingly  emaciated,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  dietetic  regimen,  the  skin  is  dry  and  wrinkled,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  improve  its  nutrition.  This  may  be  done  by  tepid  bathf 
before  bedtime  and  gentle  friction,  and  by  inunctions  of  three  orfoui 
drachms  of  warm  melted  cacao  butter  or  warm  olive  oil  or  cod-livei 
oil,  to  be  rubbed  in  over  the  extremities  and  parts  of  the  trunk  othei 
than  the  abdomen.  In  this  way  a  very  little  nourishment  may  b< 
rubbed  into  the  circulation,  although  the  main  benefit  of  the  inunc 
tion  consists  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  skin  by  local  action 
and  in  preventing  excessive  heat  loss,  to  which  poorly  nourishe( 
children  are  prone. 

Massage  should  be  given  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  morning 
It  may  be  applied  over  the  entire  body,  unless  there  is  much  diar 
rhcea,  when  the  abdominal  wall  should  be  omitted. 

Simple  Atrophy.— Marasmus. 
Marasmus  is  a  form  of  starvation  occurring  chiefly  in  artificiallj 
fed  infants,  but  also  in  those  at  the  breast,  in  whom  there  is  greai 
wasting  of  the  muscular  and  other  soft  tissues,  and  soraetimei 
catarrh  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  food  is  either  too  limited  ir 
quantity,  is  indigestible,  or  else  is  supplied  in  a  form  in  which  the 
ingredients  are  not  properly  balanced.  Breast-fed  children  are  more 
apt  to  suffer  from  insufficient  quantity,  and  hand-fed  infants  from 
improper  quality  of  food  and  overfeeding.  "  Food  upon  which  a 
child  has  thrived  for  three  or  four  months,  perhaps,  can  become 
unsuitable,  and  consequently  lead  to  wasting  if  the  digestive  powers 
be  suddenly  reduced  by  an  intercurrent  disease "  (Louis  Starr). 
The  treatment  of  marasmus  is  therefore  essentially  dietetic,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  directions  for  infant  feed- 
ing. ^  No  detail  should  be  considered  too  trivial  for  the  physi- 
cian's personal  attention.     If   nursed,  the    mother    or  wet  nurse's 
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milk  should  be  examined  for  richness  m  cream  and  curd.  If  hand- 
fed,  the  most  scrypulous  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  antiseptic 
cleanliness,  and  milk  or  milk  and  meat  juice  should  be  the  staple 
foods,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  farinaceous  articles  and  patent  "  baby 
foods."  The  disease  is  commonest  in  the  first  year  of  life,  but 
may  occur  in  the  second,  and  its  effects  in  enfeebling  the  consti- 
tution may  last  much  longer.  It  is  just  at  this  period  that  mothers 
— ^for  reasons  of  supposed  economy  or  expediency— are  tempted  to 
supplant  the  only  natural  infant  food  (milk)  with  all  sorts  of  prepared 
foods.  It  is  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  cow's  milk 
properly  and  adapt  it  to  the  baby*s  needs  that  they  substitute  or  add 
artificial  foods  according  to  the  "directions  on  the  bottle/' 

All  milk  should  be  peptonised,  sterilised,  or  Pasteurised  (page  75), 
and  lime  water  or  barley  water  are  the  best  diluents,  the  former 
being  preferred  if  there  is  vomiting  or  acid  eructation.  (For  the 
correct  degree  of  dilution  according  to  age,  see  Infant  Feeding.)  If 
good  top  milk  cannot  be  obtained,  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream  with  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  sugar  is  to  be  added  to  each 
bottle.  Some  infants  do  better  for  a  short  time  upon  a  cream  and 
water  mixture. 

In  other  cases  all  milk  should  be  withheld,  and  expressed-beef 
juice,  diluted  meat  broths,  and  egg-albumen  solution  must  be  used. 
Louis  Starr  says:  "  At  eight  or  ten  months  from  two  to  four  fluid 
ounces  of  thin  mutton  or  chicken  broth  free  from  grease  may  be 
aliowed  each  day  in  addition  to  the  milk;  at  twelve  months  the»yolk 
of  a  soft-boiled  egg,  rice  and  milk,  and  carefully  mashed  potatoes 
with  gravy ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  small  quantity  of 
finely  minced  meat." 

Cod-iiver  oil  should  be  given,  but  never  until  the  digestive  func- 
tions are  well  restored,  as  shown  by  the  character  of  the  stools,  the 
absence  of  eructation  and  flatulence,  and  a  clean  tongue.  It  is  to 
be  prescribed  pure,  or  in  one  of  the  emulsions  with  calcium  lacto- 
phosphate. 

Daily  warm  baths  and  inunctions  of  two  or  three  drachms  of 
cod-liver  oil,  or,  better,  olive  oil,  are  to  be  ordered,  with  fresh  air  in 
abundance. 

Mucous  Disease.— Chronic  Pseudo-membranous 
Gastro-enteritis,— Membranous  Enteritis. 

Pathological  Physiology- — Mucous  disease  is  an   obstinate 

chronic  affection  in  which  large  quantities  of  thick,  ropy  mucus  arc 

I  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  chiefly  in  the  large  intestine. 

The  disease  is  accompanied  usually  by  neurasthenia  and  disorders  of 

gastric  and  intestinal  digestion  and  absorption,  of  greater  or  less 

I  severity. 
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In  th€  disease  called  membranous  ententis  a  similar  condittcm  is 
present,  and  the  hypersecretion  results  in  the  formation  of  long  tube 
casts  of  fibrinous  mucus.  The  passage  of  the  casts  is  sometiimi 
accompanied  by  severe  paroxysmal  pains,  and  blood  may  appear  m 
the  stools.  Although  they  may  be  separated  clinically,  the  dietftic 
treatment  of  these  two  affections  is  the  same.  Young  children  mm- 
mMy  secrete  more  mucus  from  the  intestines  than  do  adults,  and 
the  long  continuance  of  an  irritating  diet  of  improper  food  may 
give  rise  to  hypersecretion.  Chronic  mucous  disease  is  sometimes 
a  seqael  of  the  infectious  diseases  which  [Mu^lictilarly  alTect  children, 
notably  whooping  cough.  There  arc  a  larger  number  and  rariety  of 
bacteria  found  in  the  stools  than  are  asuatly  present,  bcit  this  disease 
is  not  definitely  attributable  to  the  action  of  any  one  species.  The 
disease  is  also  sometimes  associated  with  intestinal  worms. 

S3fmptoins. — The  appetite  is  very  irregttlar.  It  may  be  exif* 
gerated  early  m  the  disease,  and  fail  completely  later  on.  The  food 
does  not  nourish  the  child,  absorption  being  prev^ented  by  the  mucoii 
and  it  causes  flatulency  and  discomfort.  Emaciation  is  progresBff 
and  extreme.  Some  of  the  stools  consist  wholly  of  mucttv  fatty 
epithelial  cel1s»  and  granular  detritus^  while  others  oootain  pafti* 
etes  of  undigested  food,  raRk  ctirtis,  meat  fibre,  etc,  ottied  with 
mucu<k 

Dietetic  TreatmesiL^The  only  bope  of  cure  of  this  cociditiofl 
lies  in  the  most  rigid  dietetic  treatment,  combined  with  r^nlar 
habitiv  bathing,  etc  In  the  worst  cas»  only  predigested  iitid  food 
should  be  given,  such  as  pancreatinised  mtfk.  meat  juice,  and  €(f 
albumen*  Beef  tea,  light  broths  of  real,  mutton,  or  ducken.  tf^ 
mmm/^  or  milk  punch  may  be  allowed 

Soaeliaies  it  is  necessai^  to  ftve  no  food  b3r  the  stooMidi  for  ss 
or  dgbt  hours;  and  then  coamieoce  to  feed  very  slowly,  giving  t«|p 
spoonful  doses  at  fifteen-minute  tntervals.  If  the  dkitd  has  bc«i 
Mmg  for  kmg  upon  milk  alone^  and  the  fltools  show  fat  and  oidi- 
gestad  curds,  it  b  best  to  make  a  ra£cal  change  and  proscribe  it  €0* 
ttrely.  Jaoobi  gives  instead  a  mixture  oontaining  five  ounces  of  biC' 
ley  water,  o<ie  to  two  drachms  of  brandf  or  whisky,  the  white  of  ma 
egg,  and  a  little  salt  and  cane  si^^.  Dose,  a  teaspcxNtfal  every  61^ 
or  fifteen  minutes.  This  is  a  fairly  palatable  mixture,  ft  is  coo* 
sidered  best  to  withhold  all  fariaaceotts  and  sacchanac  artidcs  vaii 
some  sign  of  taprove— cut  appears. 

For  milder  or  €oaval»ciiif  caaes  in  duldresi  the  following  dice* 
prescribed  bf  Eustace  Seuthw  b  rceowtnded : 

SrttU/ssi^  S  A,  M,— Fresh  nrilk,  three  quarteiu  of  a  pint,  wiA 
twenty  ctoops  of  mccharated  solutioii  of  Stne.  A  thin  uBce  of  toail 
with  fresh  butter,  an  ^g,  soft-cDoked  ar  ponched> 

It  m.'^A  lean  bcoHed  nattoa  chop^  w^4>otled  caali* 
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flower  or  French  beans,  toast.  A  half  to  a  wineglassful  of  sherry 
diluted  with  twice  as  much  water. 

TVa,  4  p.  M. — The  same  as  breakfast. 

Supper^  7  p.  M. — A  breakfastcupful  of  beef  tea  (a  pound  to  the 
pint),  dry  toast. 

Edwards  prescribes  the  dietary  of  the  London  Northeastern 
Hospital  for  Children  (See  Hospital  Dietaries). 

Dysentery. 

During  an  attack  of  acute  dysentery  the  patient  should  be  kept 
absolutely  quiet  in  bed,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  for  the 
movement  of  the  bowels,  making  use  of  a  bedpan  instead.  Through- 
out the  active  stage  the  diet  must  be  strictly  confined  to  easily  di- 
gestible food,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  wisest  to  give  only  predigested 
fluid  articles.  Peptonised  or  pancreatinised  milk,  or  boiled  milk, 
pressed-meat  juice,  whey,  or  raw  tg%  albumen  beaten  with  sherry 
and  flavoured  with  nutmeg  are  recommended.  Many  patients  do 
best  upon  a  diet  of  raw  scraped  beef  or  meat  balls  (page  97). 

In  cases  of  acute  dysentery,  and  especially  in  the  amoebic  form, 
the  loss  of  strength,  anaemia,  and  emaciation  progress  very  rapidly. 

The  strength  must  be  supported  by  vigorous  stimulation,  for 
which  brandy  is  preferable  to  whisky.  An  ounce  an  hour,  or  for  a 
time  every  half  hour,  may  be  necessary  to  tide  the  ♦patient  over  the 
emergency,  lest  heart  failure  ensue  before  the  symptoms  can  be  con- 
trolled. 

During  convalescence  the  diet  must  be  very  cautiously  increased, 
and  confined  to  food  which  is  promptly  and  completely  digested, 
leaving  but  little  residue.  For  this  purpose  animal  food  should  be 
chiefly  eaten,  while  fish,  tender  beefsteak,  roast  beef,  boiled  or  broiled 
chicken,  eggs,  custard,  blancmange,  dry  toast,  junket,  well-boiled 
rice,  or  wine  jelly,  may  be  given.  All  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be 
forbidden,  and  butter  and  cream  should  be  taken  sparingly. 

If  the  disease  occurs  in  infancy,  the  child,  if  possible,  should  be 
fed  at  the  breast.  Otherwise  all  milk  and  water  given  should  be 
sterilised  or  Pasteurised.  Beef  tea  and  mutton  broth  may  be  allowed 
in  moderation,  and  special  care  should  be  observed  not  to  overfeed. 
Pepsin  has  recently  been  recommended  for  use  in  solution  as  a 
lavement  for  the  lower  bowel  in  dysentery,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissolving  mucus  and  cleansing  the  ulcerated  surfaces.  This 
treatment  is  irrational,  for,  unless  acid  be  used  also,  the  pepsin  has  no 
solvent  action  in  the  alkaline  contents  of  the  large  intestine  (only 
the  caecum  has  an  acid  reaction).  If  acid  were  added  it  would  irri- 
tate the  ulcers.     Pancreatin  and  soda  would  be  better. 
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CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  often  best  treated  by  an  exclusive  milk 
diet  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  quarts  a  day,  with  rest  in  bed 
or  on  the  lounge.  In  other  cases  rare  steak  or  roast  beef  or  chicken 
and  egg  albumen  may  be  allowed,  with  dry  toast,  Zwieback,  or 
crackers.  The  milk  and  meat  diet  may  be  advantageously  com- 
bined. 

In  Osier's  opinion,  if  there  is  much  ulceration  of  the  colon  meat 
is  not  well  borne,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  the  patient  upon  a  diet 
which  will  give  but  little  residue,  such  as  boiled  or  peptonised  milk. 

The  stools  must  be  examined  every  day  or  two  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  undigested  fragments  of  milk  curds ormeat, oil  globuies, 
mucus,  blood,  etc.  If  improvement  does  not  occur,  the  patient  may 
be  put  upon  a  diet  of  egg  albumen  with  beef  juice,  or  some  of  the 
preparation?;  of  beef  meal  (page  98)  or  peptonoids,  with  pancreatin- 
ised  milk.  Return  to  solid  diet  must  be  very  gradual,  and  may  be 
conducted  on  the  lines  directed  for  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever 
(page  406). 

Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction. 

In  acute  intestinal  obstruction  absolutely  nothing  should  be 
given  by  the  moiAh.  If  any  food  be  taken  it  decomposes,  and  even 
drink  may  excite  severe  vomiting.  The  patient  may  be  nourished 
lor  davs  by  the  rectum,  and  thirst  can  be  relieved  by  injection  of  a 
p.nt  v^i  lukewarm  water  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  into  the  rectum 
It  the  lai:or  :s  irritable  a  smaller  quantity  should  be  employed,  and 
:v.v>ro  irev;;:ein'.y  sriven.  Another  method  of  relieving  thirst  is  to  in- 
uc;  a  p.nt  or  two  of  warm,  sterilised  salt  solution  of  the  above 
stror.iith  -.r.io  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  after  the  manner 
vM  the  hypoJ.ernioclysis  recommended  in  cholera  (page  422).  If  ne- 
vCvsarx.  halt  ar.  ounce  or  more  of  whisky  is  to  be  given  from  time 
:o  :'.:v.o  hy;vHier:r.:cal!y,  weakened  by  two  or  three  times  the  quan- 
:::\  o:  >a::  solution.  If  all  these  injections  are  sterilised  and  in- 
^ly  they  are  much  less  painful  than  if  inserted  immediately 

>>::.:.:..  u  :>  overcome  without  operation,  the  diet  should 

^^  .V   .'.  roasevi.  i:.v:r.^  only  fluid  nourishment  by  the  mouth 

::':co  v'ays,  or  u::::l  all  symptoms  have  subsided. 

vi   iv  .  vi  sh.^u.d  cor.sis:  of  beef  juice,  broths,  egi^  albumen, 

:a:  r.accv  .:>  jiruels.      Milk,  if  not  wholly  absorbed,  forms 

^u,v\  txccs 

v'.c  a:  .:   l^rur.:.-::  i  British  Medical  Journal,  September,  1S94) 

c\c::;v  ...vt>:.j:a:tv:   a:.ew   the  subject  of  acute  intestinal  ob- 

n»  r^ach'.r.j:   *hc  c^  r.clusion   that  the  symptoms  of  profound 
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collapse,  thready  pulse,  etc.,  depend  not  upon  the  local  condition  of 
obstruction,  but  upon  sapriEmic  intoxication  from  toxines  produced 
by  decomposition  of  retained  food. 

This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  prompt  relief  which  some- 
times succeeds  emptying  the  bowel  after  removal  of  the  obstruction 
and  the  use  of  lavage  and  irrigation  with  warm  water  (io6°  F.). 

Roehrig  finds  that  intestinal  obstruction  increases  the  biliary  se- 
cretion. 

Chronic  Constipation. 

Physiology* — ^^^  periodic  daily  evacuations  of  the  bowels  are 
determined  by  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  muscular  wail  of  the 
intestines  excited  by  their  contents.  The  thick  fluid  condition  of 
the  food  (chyme)  which  enters  the  small  intestine  from  the  stomach 
is  gradually  altered  by  absorption  of  water  and  soluble  ingredients 
tn  the  small  intestine.  This  process  is  accomplished  by  rhythmical 
vermicular  contractions  of  the  intestinal  wall  which  are  reflex  in 
character  and  stimulated  in  different  degrees  by  the  bulk  and  chem- 
ical combination  of  the  food  and  by  the  various  digestive  secretions, 
namely,  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic  juices  and,  especially,  the  bile. 
The  peristalsis  is  more  active  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  intestine, 
for  it  has  the  triple  function  of  (i)  mixing  the  food  and  digestive 
fluids;  (2)  bringing  the  whole  mass  into  contact  with  a  large  surface 
for  absorption  ;  and  (3)  propelling  the  residue  towards  the  large  in- 
lesline. 

Simultaneously  the  local  blood  current  is  increased.  The  vessels 
and  lymphatics  in  the  intestinal  wall  and  mesentery  become  greatly 
distended  by  absorption  of  food  products.  The  increase  in  volume 
and  flow  of  the  blood  also  stimulates  peristaltic  contractions. 

Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine  the  food  is  found 
diminished  in  volume  by  absorption,  and  the  mass  is  consequently 
somewhat  thicker.  The  ifeo-caecal  valve  is  periodically  relaxed  by 
reflex  mechanism,  and  the  peristalsis  of  the  small  intestine  propels 
the  food  onward  into  the  large  intestine,  where  further  absorption 
takes  place,  and  the  residue  is  more  slowly  moved  towards  the  sig- 
moid flexure.  Here  it  remains  and  accumulates  until  a  certain  bulk 
is  gathered,  which  by  pressure  or  distention  excites  the  reflex  mech* 
anism  of  defecation.  This  mechanism  employs  a  large  number  of 
muscles,  and  hence  the  need  of  a  controlling  nerve  centre,  which 
is  found  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 

As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  stated  that  constipation,  when 
not  due  to  intestinal  obstruction,  is  dependent  upon  lack  of  peri- 
stalsis, as  diarrhoea  is  due  to  excessive  peristalsis. 

Many  persons  are  wholly  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  a  normal 
stool  The  custom  of  using  patent  water  closets  often  prevents 
them  from  seeing  the  stool,  and  they  are  unable  to  correctly  csti- 
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mate  its  amount  or  character.  A  little  accumulation  of  residue  left 
over  each  day  will  presently  cause  very  uncomfortable  constipation. 
The  normal  stool  should  weigh  about  five  or  five  and  a  half  ounce*, 
of  which  only  one  and  a  half  ounce  is  solid  matter.  It  should  o.n- 
stitute  a  sausage-shaped  mass,  in  all  about  six  inches  in  length. 

Patholog^ical  Physiology. — Constipation  may  result  from  ore 
or  more  of  the  following  causes,  which  are  related  to  diet :  i.  In>Li- 
ficient  quantity  of  solid  food.  2.  Too  highly  nutritious  or  concen- 
trated food.  3.  Insufficient  fluid.  4.  Astringent  food  and  drinb 
5.  Indigestible  food.  6.  Lack  of  digestive  fluids.  7.  Irregularity  ir. 
diet.  8.  Obstruction  from  overeating.  9.  Lack  of  peristalsis,  ic 
Lack  of  exercise. 

1.  Insufficient  food  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  consti- 
pation. In  prolonged  starvation  the  bowels  cease  to  move  entirely. 
Persons  who  eat  but  sparingly  have  too  little  bulk  of  food  to  exc  tr 
the  normal  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  and  the  waste  products 
accumulate  in  consequence. 

2.  Too  highly  nutritious  or  concentrated  food,  such  as  richly 
seasoned  meats,  milk,  meat  extracts,  peptonised  fluids,  etc.,  whcr. 
almost  completely  absorbed,  leave  insufficient  residue  of  waste  mat- 
te:. Feristaisis  is  therefore  either  not  excited  or  the  contract::^ 
intestinal  wall  has  insufficient  bulk  of  material  to  seize  upon  and 

;  Insurncient  fluid  often  causes  constipation,  and  for  three  rea- 
V.  •<  .:»  The  chyme  is  not  kept  liquid  enough  to  be  thoroui^hiy 
I"  ,:  :  >:  A.th  the  digestive  juices.  (2)  The  intestinal  walls  became 
:.  .■  '.  A".:  fr  otiv.  n  over  the  hardened  faecal  masses  is  increased, 
•-.v  ^  t  .:  :r.. -lit  to  propel  them.  (3)  There  is  less  fluid  absorbd 
.%  :  c  .  .:.  jl:u:  consequently  the  digestive  juices  and  inte>tinj! 
:n-:,..>  .i-^  :: .:   .^tJ.  in  amount  and  altered  in  qualitv. 

^    A>:-   \:-:t  t      J  or  drinks,  such  as  tea,  brandy,  or  claret,  con- 
st ,..:•:  >.  ..-:<,:  the  mucous  and  other  secretions,  thereby  increas- 
,::-;:     -.  v.  :.  -*.  :he  intestinal  wall. 

5  ".  /  ^i<:  :  ;r  :\  J  may  be  so  hard  and  bulky  as  to  be  imper- 
tv'.:  ..::;;  .  .  n  :y  -ensta'.sis  and  incompletely  mingled  with  the 
v'  C  --  i  -^s.  ::  t  n'.Av  give  rise  to  abnormal  fermeniaiion  and 
r    ^       -  -  ^    -  -:..';cs  which  inhibit  absorption  and  peristalsis. 

.V        ..  ^:^:  .  V  ~>;  is  :n  normal  proportion  or  serious  aitera- 
'      ^        .  ";•      :  >  t     n  retard  digestion  and  lessen  peristalsis. 

*  ".  .s  -  -•  *  ---  —  -"  *^<?  intervals  of  taking  food,  eat:ng 
'^' '  -^-  "•  .  '".;::v,t  n:-:s:  j.^::  n.  and  great  variations  in  the  quan- 
'  '^  ■  ■  -  i-.t:  .  A  .  tcni  :;■  cisi^rder  digestion  by  disturbing  the 
i'.rs*;  ,;.  :    xtr  n  :t    ts  \,i:..  js  stages,  and  especially  the  periodicity  of 

^Ixstruciiv  n  :rv  n:  overeating,  particularly  in  children,  may  cause 
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constipation  from  the  accumulation  of  larger  quantities  of  waste  mat* 
icr  than  the  intestinal  muscles  have  power  to  propel. 

9.  Lack  of  peristalsis  occurs  through  enfeebled  intestinal  muscles 
or  imperfect  nerve  stimulation. 

10.  Lack  of  exercise  fails  to  stimulate  the  circulation,  both  gen- 
eral and  local,  and  to  secure  the  abundant  oxygen  supply  needed  for 
complete  oxidation  of  the  food.  It  also  fails  to  stimulate  peristalsis 
by  the  natural  movements  of  the  body,  especially  of  t'he  abdominal 
muscles,  and  by  increasing  the  lluw  of  bile. 

Constipation  is  not  infrequently  a  constitutional  habit  or  family 
peculiarity,  running  through  several  generations.  It  is  said  to  occur 
more  often  in  persons  of  dark  complexions^  but  this  statement  is 
open  to  question.  It  is  provoked  by  sedentary  habits  and  neglect  of 
the  calls  of  Nature,  and  it  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  impoverished 
conditions  of  the  blood  and  malnutrition,  and  espccialy  anemia, 
neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  and  stomach. 
It  is  also  frequently  present  in  connection  with  acute  fevers,  and  the 
habit  of  the  perpetual  consumption  of  drugs  of  many  varieties  may 
occasion  it« 

Weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  intestinal  and  abdominal  wall  arc 
common  factors  in  the  production  of  constipation.  This  symptom  is 
therefore  present  in  obesity,  overdistention  of  the  abdominal  wall 
during  pregnancy,  and  in  atony  of  the  large  intestine  and  chronic 
diseases  of  its  mucous  membrane.  It  is  also  produced  by  obstruc- 
tion from  the  pressure  of  tumours,  accumulation  of  scybalie  from 
impaction  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  bowel,  stricture,  and  localised 
#tony  of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Symptoms.— In  all  common  cases  the  symptoms  accompanying 
constipation  are  debility  and  lassitude,  while  more  or  less  mental  de- 
pression is  present  in  persons  of  nervous  or  hypocondriacal  tempera- 
ment. When  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  chronic  insanity  it  increases 
languor,  moroseness,  and  irritability  of  temper,  and  not  seldom  ex- 
cites acute  and  violent  symptoms.  As  a  result  of  the  accumulation 
of  waste  matter  in  the  lower  bowel,  internal  misplacements  may  oc^ 
casionally  result,  or,  if  they  already  exist,  they  may  be  increased. 
Sacral  neuralgia  is  sometimes  produced,  and  hemorrhoids  from  con- 
gestion of  the  rectal  veins  may  occur.  Occasionally  constipation 
may  result  from  malformations  of  the  intestine — adhesions  which 
bind  loops  and  coils  of  the  intestine  in  abnormal  positions  and  inter- 
fere with  peristaltic  movement.  The  impacted  fa?ces  accumulate  in 
the  colon  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  but  they  may 
also  form  large  tumours  in  the  hepatic  or  splenic  flexure,  or  even  in 
the  right  inguinal  region.  In  aged  persons  sacculi  of  the  colon 
may  become  permanently  distended,  and  scybalie  become  calcified 
as  enteroliths.     A  channel  is  sometimes  bored  through  the  impacted 
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masses  of  faecal  material,  and  the  long-continued  constipation  will 
give  rise  to  diarrhoea.  The  faecal  mass  acts  as  a  local  irritant,  and 
diarrhceal  stools  pass  through  the  channel. 

Chronic  constipation  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  acute  attacks  of 
localised  pain  and  considerable  fever  (104^  F.).  These  attacks  may 
simulate  appendicitis,  localised  peritonitis,  or  other  acute  abdomiDai 
diseases. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — Before  ordering  the  diet  for  chronic  con- 
stipation, the  patient  must  be  minutely  interrogated  as  to  his  dailjr 
habits  of  life,  such  as  occupation,  hours  for  meals  and  for  exercise, 
recreation,  and  sleep,  the  kinds  of  foods  and  quantity  usually 
eaten,  the  amount  and  kinds  of  fluids  drunk,  hour  for  going  to  stool, 
the  use  of  stimulants  and  tobacco,  and  presence  of  mental  worry  or 
anxiety. 

The  principles  of  dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  constipation  are 
based  upon  supplying  digestible  food,  which  will  excite  peristalsis 
either  by  its  bulk  or  its  physical  and  chemical  properties.  Vegetable 
food  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  nitrogenous  diet,  furnishes  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  waste  matter.  Herbivorous  animals  have 
more  abundant  evacuations  than  do  carnivores. 

Following  is  a  list  of  common  foods  discussed  in  their  relation 
to  constipation  : 

Veg^etables. — The  cellulose  of  starchy  foods  is  difficult  of  diges- 
tion and  of  comparatively  little  nutrient  value  for  man;  hence  it 
yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  waste  material.  This  is  true  of 
the  starch  granules  of  potatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans,  etc. 

Other  vegetables  which  leave  a  large  residue  after  digestion  arc 
tomatoes,  spinach,  lettuce,  asparagus,  salsify,  cabbage,  and  celery. 
Tomatoes  and  spinach  seem  to  possess  slight  special  laxative  proper- 
ties.    Spanish  onions,  boiled,  are  laxative. 

Cereals. — The  various  cereals  used  for  bread  when  coarsely 
ground  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  external  envelope  of  the 
grains,  which  is  more  or  less  hard  and  rough,  and  by  its  presence  in 
the  intestine  it  stimulates  peristalsis  through  mechanical  irritation. 
(See  page  120.) 

For  the  above  reasons  the  following  articles  of  diet  tend  to  over- 
come constipation :  Coarse  Graham  bread,  rye  bread,  wheatena. 
wheaten  grits,  corn  meal,  Indian  meal,  oatmeal,  brown  or  "whole- 
meal "  bread,  Boston  brown  bread. 

Molasses  and  honey  added  to  bread  are  laxative.  Gingerbread, 
especially  for  children,  is  sometimes  efficacious. 

Coffee,  beer,  cider,  and  unfermented  grape  juice  are  somewhat 
laxative. 

Olive  oil  and  cod-liver  oil,  if  taken  at  bedtime  into  an  emptj 
stomach,  are  laxatives  for  some  persons,  particularly  children. 
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Adults  may  take  a  dessertspoonful  of  best  Lucca  oil  with  each 
meal,  eating  it  with  fresh  vegetables^  such  as  beets  or  lettuce,  or 
mixing  it  with  potatoes. 

Fruit, — Fruits  are  laxative,  either  because  they  contain  indiges- 
tible seedSt  which  act  mechanically  in  the  intestine  (e.  g  ,  figs,  berries), 
or  because  the  vegetable  acids  and  salts  which  they  furnish  upon 
ing  absorbed  stimulate  the  digestive  secretions  and  peristalsis. 

Fruits  eaten  with  seeds  are  laxative,  such  as  figs,  blackberries, 
strawberries,  huckleberries,  blueberries,  and  also  grapes  in  large 
amount  without  the  seeds. 

Fruits  which  possess  special  laxative  properties  through  chem- 
ical action  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  oranges,  shaddock,  cherries, 
prunes,  plums. 

Many  fruits  act  in  both  the  above  ways,  and  raisins,  figs,  prunes, 
and  apples  leave  considerable  bulk  of  waste  matter  after  digestion. 

Fruit  is  always  more  laxative  when  eaten  between  meals  or 
some  time — say,  half  an  hour — before  breakfast.  It  then  enters  the 
intestine  more  promptly,  and  it  is  not  retarded  in  its  effect  by  the 
presence  of  tuher  articles  of  diet.  Us  action  is  furthered  by  drink- 
ing a  tumblerful  or  two  of  water. 

With  many  persons  constipation  may  be  prevented  by  eating  one 
or  two  oranges  or  the  juice  of  half  a  grape*fruit  before  breakfast. 
The  latter  is  very  sour,  and  considerable  sugar  is  required  to  make 
it  palatable.  This  is  a  decided  disadvantage  for  those  who  have 
flatulent  dyspepsia  or  gout.  Instead  of  sugar,  the  bitterness  may  be 
disguised  by  a  little  sherry  or  rum  poured  upon  the  cut  fruit.  A 
half  dozen  dried  figs  or  a  dozen  or  so  of  French  prunes  eaten  at  in* 
tervals  during  the  day,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  produce  a  laxa- 
tive effect.  These  fruits  in  smaller  quantities  are  very  good  for 
children. 

Cooked  Fruits*— With  many  persons  having  imperfect  diges* 
tion  raw  fruits  disagree,  and  since  their  laxative  properties  arc  not 
much  weakened  by  being  cooked,  it  is  belter  to  cat  them  in  that  form. 
Stewed  prunes,  or  apples  either  stewed  or  baked,  are  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  the  latter  may  often  be  eaten  by  invalids  in  whom 
the  digestive  organs  arc  very  weak*  Cooking  berries  or  other 
suitable  fruits  by  stewing  renders  them  much  more  digestible,  and 
does  not  impair  their  nutritive  qualities.  The  principal  objection  to 
cooked  fruits  is  that  they  usually  require  so  much  sugar  to  make 
ihem  palatable  that  they  may  cause  flatulency.  A  little  bicarbonate 
of  sodium  will  neutralise  the  acidity,  and  saccharin  may  be  added 
instead  of  sugar. 

Canned  fruits  and  fruits  preserved  in  sirups  are  of  little  value  for 
constipation, 

A  few  fruits,  like  the  banana,  are  apt  to  cause  constipattoiL 
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Owing  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  fresh  fruit  relieves  constipation, 
patients  occasionally  eat  too  much  of  it,  with  the  result  of  prodadng 
dyspepsia  and  increasing  their  Original  trouble. 

Water. — Copious  draughts  of  either  very  hot  or  cold  water,  two 
or  three  tumblerfuls,  should  be  taken  before  retiring  and  on  rising. 
Many  persons,  from  a  belief  that  water  drunk  with  meals  is  injurious, 
abstain  from  it  and  forget  to  take  fluid  between  meals,  and  become 
constipated  in  consequence.  If  they  happen  to  lose  water  by  free 
perspiration  also,  the  difficulty  is  enhanced.  Such  patients  should 
be  advised  to  drink  water  freely,  as  above  indicated.  It  also  aids 
digestion  to  take  a  tumblerful  of  hot  water  about  an  hour  after  a 
meal  unless  the  gastric  juice  is  feeble  in  strength  of  acidity.  The 
stomach  contents  becoming  somewhat  thickened  by  loss  of  fluid 
through  the  pyloric  orifice  or  by  direct  absorption  through  its  own 
wall,  are  better  digested  by  being  diluted  again.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  drunk  makes  but  little  difference  as  far  as  constipation  is 
concerned.  Cold  water  is  warmed  and  hot  water  is  cooled  by  the 
cesophagus,  so  that  upon  reaching  the  stomach  it  is  nearly  of  the  nor- 
mal body  temperature,  no  matter  how  much  it  differed  from  this  when 
swallowed,  provided  it  has  been  taken  slowly.  If  swallowed  in  lar^e 
draughts  it  does  affect  the  stomach  temperature  for  a  few  moments, 
but  it  is  soon  brought  to  the  normal  body  temperature  again  (page 

3"). 

When  patients  will  not  drink  enough  plain  water,  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  take  lemonade  or  water  flavoured  with  some  aromatic.  A 
few  cloves  put  in  a  tumbler  of  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  steep 
overnight  impart  their  flavour  to  the  fluid,  which  may  be  drunk  on 
rising  in  the  morning. 

Summary  of  the  most  Useful  Articles  for  Chronic  Consti- 
pation.— Abundant  water,  coarse  brown  or  bran  bread,  oatmeal, 
fresh  green  vegetables  (lettuce,  spinach,  etc.),  prunes,  figs,  apples 
(cooked  or  raw),  peaches,  berries. 

Foods  to  be  avoided. — Persons  suffering  from  habitual  consti- 
pation do  well  to  give  up  the  following  articles:  Eggs,  milk,  sweets, 
pastry,  puddings  made  of  simple  amylaceous  substances — such  as  rice, 
sago,  etc. — fried  foods,  rich  gravies,  sauces,  curry,  strong  condiments, 
pickles,  tea,  sour  or  red  wines. 

AIDS  TO  DIETETIC  TREATMENT. 
It  is  an  important  and  infallible  rule  in  cases  of  chronic  constipa- 
tion that  hygienic  as  well  as  dietetic  treatment  should  supersede  the 
use  of  medicine.  It  is  very  necessary  to  establish  a  uniform  hour 
for  going  to  stool  each  day,  and  all  efforts  at  straining  should  be 
avoided.  Exercise  in  moderation  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  should 
be  carefully  supervised.     Much  good  may  be  accomplished  by  elc- 
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and  hence  the  advantage  of  substituting  for  the  mixed  diet  a  more 
elementary  one.  In  place  of  milk,  egg  albumen,  pressed-beef  juice, 
or  meat  broths  are  to  be  given.  Or  if  these  proteids  are  not  di- 
gested, the  diet  should  consist  for  a  few  days  of  barley  or  rice 
gruel,  or  gruels  of  **  torrefied  starch  *' — i,  e,,  wheat  flour  which  has 
been  boiled  or  roasted  in  order  to  burst  the  starch  granules  and 
partially  convert  the  granulose  into  dextrin.  The  digestion  is  carried 
still  further  by  the  use  of  diastase  or  malt  extract,  or  malted  milk 
may  be  given, 

A  mixture  of  cream  and  water  (page  460)  is  well  tolerated  m 
some  cases,  or  peplonised  milk  and  various  other  preparations  of 
milk  may  be  given ;  but  at  present  peptonised  milk  is  less  in  vogue 
than  formerly,  as  its  power  of  restoring  emaciated  tissues  has  been 
seriously  called  in  question.  **  Modified  "  or  **  humanised  "  milk  is 
to  be  preferred  (page  78), 

Older  children  may  have  beef  or  chicken  jelly,  scraped  beef, 
eta  It  is  well  to  avoid  monotony  of  diet,  test  the  appetite  fail 
entirely. 

Chronic  Gastrckintestinal  Catarrh,— Chronic  Entero- 
colitis.—Chronic  Diarrh<:ea  in  Chh^dren. 

These  conditions  in  children  should  be  treated  by  very  careful 
regulation  of  the  diet.  Parents  are  apt  to  be  ignorant  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  strict  written  ruies  should  be  furnished  to  them. 
Children  should  be  fed  at  regular  intervals  at  least  four  times  a 
day,  in  order  that  the  quantity  of  food  given  each  time  may  not  be 
too  much.  They  must  not  be  given  acid  food,  such  as  pickles,  or 
indigestible  substances  of  any  kind,  or  fruit.  Many  cases  do  best 
when  put  upon  a  milk  diet  for  several  weeks,  or,  if  this  is  not  expe- 
dient, peptonised  solutions  or  pancreatinised  food  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  part.  Beef  broth  should  not  be  given  exclusively,  on 
account  of  its  occasional  tendency  to  increase  diarrhoea.  If  the 
stools  contain  much  fat  it  is  an  indication  that  the  pancreatic  and 
biliary  secretions  are  deficient,  and  the  use  of  pancreatin  is  then  of 
special  service. 

These  children  cannot  digest  sugars,  starches^  or  fats  very  thor- 
oughly, although  cod-liver  oil  may  be  assimilated,  and  when  it  is 
it  constitutes  a  valuable  food.  It  does  not  necessarily  increase 
dtarrhcea,  and  it  may  even  check  it  indirectly  by  improving  nu- 
trition. 

Among  foods  which  may  be  allowed  to  older  children  as  im- 
provement begins  are  raw  oysters,  boiled  or  broiled  fresh  fish^ 
minced  beef  and  chicken,  soft-cooked  eggs,  soda  crackers,  bread 
and  milk,  toast^  thin  bread  and  butter,  blancmange,  custard,  junket^ 
and  wine  jelly.     Sometimes  the  child  continues  to  emaciate  upon  a 


Some  persons  derive  aid  from  manipulatiog  the  abdomtail 
for  ihemsclves  white  \ying  in  bed  in  the  morning^. 

A  large  wooden  ball  like  a  croquet  ball  or  a  heavy  metal 
weighing  four  lo  six  pounds  may  be  rolled  o%-er  ihc  abdomen  forfi 
or  ten  minutes  every  morning,  pressing  ii  in  deeplf  iii  the  diiecuam 
of  the  colon.     This  sometimes,  in  thin  subjects,  j^motes  the  rao?e* 
ment  of  the  intestinal  contents. 

Medicines. — Discussion  of  the  medicinal  treatment  of  cooatipi- 
tion  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  but  the  practice  of  cotUift* 
ually  taking  laxatives  and  strong  cathartics  cannot  be  too  str^wflr 
condemned.  The  constant  daily  overexcitation  of  the  bowels  by 
such  remedies  as  aloes  produces  a  deplorable  condition  in  which  tlic 
bowels  refuse  to  act  at  all  without  constantly  increasing  dosage. 

The  majority  of  such  cases  can  be  cured  by  diet^  but  the  nik» 
must  be  very  distinctly  laid  down,  and  the  patient  must  cteraH 
patience  and  care  in  adhering  to  them.  I  have  sometimes  been  itile 
to  relieve  patients  who  for  several  years  had  depended  wholly  apoa 
strong  cathartic  pills  or  enemata,  by  stopping  all  medicine,  aod  co* 
forcing  simple  dietetic  rules,  espcciaHj*  in  regard  to  drinking  atp»« 
dant  fluid  and  eating  laxative  and  bulky  food. 

They  often  think  that  a  daily  movement  is  absolutely  neoei»ary» 
and  the  worry  and  nervousness  which  its  absejtce  occisioos  ith 
creases  the  difficulty. 

They  should  be  reassured,  and  told  not  to  be  concerned  if  i^ 
bowels  do  not  move  at  first  for  two  or  three  or  even  four  days,  tni 
that  if  they  do  not  have  an  unaided  passage  in  that  '  m 

certainly  be  relieved,  and  diet  and  regimen  will  *,;  d 

persistently  followed. 

In  very  obstinate  cases  when  diet  do^s  not  *iucccetl  auirc  t  m 
tion  to  its  regulation  will  enable  the  patient  to  obtain  the  xk>i'o^ 
result  with  mild  and  decreasing  dose*  of  simple  saline  laxative*  ^^uch 
as  Congress,  Crab  Orchard,  or  Rubtnat  water,  in  lieu  of  strc»n|«* 
thartic  pills,  or  patent  medicines. 

Tobacco* — ^Ttjbacco  smoking  increases  pt-  Some  tatti 

become  consupaied  when   deprived  of  their  .v  .iklasi  cipf 

The  effect  of  tobacco  is  not  constant^  howeirer,  and  by  diwrdefinf 
digestion  too  much  smoking  may  be  an  indirect  cause  of  coninr* 
tion.  In  those  in  whom  it  acts  favourably  upon  the  boweKag^ 
cigar  is  usually  more  active  than  any  other  form  of  the  weed 

Bathing^. — A  daily  morning  cold  bath  followed  by  rigorous  fn^' 
tion  of  the  skin  is  also  of  great  service. 

Electricity. — Faradisation  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  freqoefll^) 
useful,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  electric  cnrrcnl  whco  app^'^ 
superficially  radiates  over  the  skin  without  penetrating  to  anf  ^* 
tent  beneath  the  surface,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  reach  the  iol<*' 
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tinal  wall.  Any  benefit  derived  from  such  application  must  be  purely 
of  a  reflex  character  from  excitation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  trans- 
mitted through  the  cord  to  the  sympathetic  nerves.  A  much  better 
method  of  applying  a  faradic  current  consists  of  introducing  one 
electrode  for  several  inches  into  the  rectum,  while  the  other  is 
moved  about  over  the  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  this 
manner  these  muscles  may  be  made  to  contract  and  move  the  intes- 
tines to  some  extent,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  portion  of  the  current 
to  pass  through  the  sigmoid  flexure.  If  carefully  adjusted,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  current  gives  rise  to  no  pain  or  discomfort. 

Bandaging. — In  very  obese  persons,  who  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  constipation,  the  pendulous  and  relaxed  abdominal  wall  should 
be  supported  with  an  abdominal  bandage.  The  same  treatment  may 
give  comfort  when  the  wall  is  much  distended  in  child-bearing  or  by 
the  presence  of  large  abdominal  tumours  or  accumulations  of  ascitic 
or  ovarian  fluid. 

Constipation  in  Infants  and  Children. 

In  earliest  infancy  from  two  to  three,  or  even  four,  daily  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels  are  considered  a  normal  number,  but  in  child- 
hood, as  in  adults,  one  passage  is  normal.  In  infancy  constipation 
is  exceedingly  common  on  account  of  the  milk  diet.  Bottle-fed 
babies  are  more  subject  to  it  than  sucklings.  In  infancy  the  small 
intestine  is  relatively  longer  than  in  the  adult,  the  large  intestine 
easily  becomes  distended,  the  pelvis  is  more  contracted,  and  peri- 
stalsis is  usually  less  vigorous,  owing  to  a  less  powerful  musculature 
than  obtains  in  adults. 

When  constipation  is  present  in  an  infant  at  the  breast  the  milk 
may  be  too  rich  in  casein  and  deficient  in  fat,  salts,  and  sugar.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  constipated  habit  of  the  mother,  and  laxative  foods 
should  be  given  to  her  rather  than  medicines  to  the  child.  If  the 
child  is  nursing  a  wet  nurse,  it  may  be  best  to  change  to  another  in 
perhaps  an  earlier  stage  of  lactation,  or  one  whose  milk  is  less  rich 
in  proteids. 

If  the  infant's  stools  consist  of  dry  and  brittle  scybalae  it  should 
be  given  more  water  to  drink,  or  a  little  oatmeal  water,  which 
is  laxative.  Other  simple  and  oftentimes  efi"ectual  remedies  are 
from  half  to  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  molasses,  melted  sugar,  or 
butter. 

In  the  case  of  hand-fed  babies  when  the  milk  forms  large  and 
hard  curds,  and  when  the  proportion  of  cream  is  too  small,  the  addi- 
tion of  water  and  cream  will  often  remedy  the  evil. 

As  an  occasional,  but  not  habitual,  simple  remedy  for  constipa- 
tion in  such  cases  relief  may  be  obtained  by  making  a  mixture  of  a 
tablespoonful  of  whole-meal  gluten  flour  in  a  pint  of  water,  boil- 
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ing  for  three  hours  to  a  thick  mass»  and  adding  a  ieaspoonfiil  of  tbe 
mixture^  unstrained,  to  each  feeding  bottle. 

Artificial  foods,  **  prepared  *'  foods,  and  condensed  milk  arc  moie 
apt  to  excite  diarrhoea  than  constipation,  but  it  should  be  rena^ 
bered  that  they  may  cause  the  latter,  and  the  continaed  use  of 
coarse  food  or  cathartics,  or  of  large  enemata,  o%-erstifna1at€S  the 
bowel  and  results  in  constipation. 

When  It  is  necessary  to  use  enemata  they  should  be  smaJl,  and 
not  too  frequently  gi^en.  From  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  gtycena  m 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  water  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  young  norsia^ 
infant.  The  glycerin,  by  virtue  of  its  hygroscopic  power^  abstracts 
water  from  the  rectal  mucous  membrane*  causing  hypera*mia,  which 
in  time  excites  peristalsis,  A  simple  injection  of  two  teaspiionfoli 
of  cold  water  containing  a  pinch  of  salt  is  often  suecessfuL 

Suppositories  may  also  be  used.  They  should  be  small,  conicil 
ID  shape,  and  well  oiled  before  being  inserted.  They  may  be  made 
of  glycerin^  soap,  molasses  candy  (Fruitnight),  or  gluten.  Tlictor* 
mer  is  the  best. 

For  older  children,  from  three  years  up,  some  one  or  raorcoftlit 
following  articles  should  be  included  in  the  menu.  By  this  means  d 
will  be  possible  to  do  without  castor  oil,  senna,  rhubarb,  strong  enc* 
rnata^  and  other  remedies  which  arc  constantly  abused. 

Foods  recommended, — Oatmeal,  corn  bread,  cracked  wheat, 
porridge,  wheaten  bread  made  of  unbolted  flour,  bran  bread  *oaW 
in  warm  milk  (Earle),  gingerbread,  bread  and  molasses  (not  lifopK 
brown  bread   and    honey,  stewed   prunes,  baked  apples, 
oil  and   olives,  cod-liver  oil,  fresh   green  vegetables,  orix   ,     , 
peaches,  and  w*hey. 

The    French    make    excellent    purgative    bi^^coita    for   childt*** 
and  a  child  eight  or  ten  years  old  may  be  given  occanooaUy  * 
little  tropical   fruit  laxative  or  Tamar   Indicn,     A  pinch  of  dry  ^^ 
followed  by  a  little  water  sometimes  improves  the  action  cif    *** 
bowels. 

Foods  forbidden. — Certain  foods  should  be  ab'^  ^ott 

den  to  older  children,  such  are  cheese,  dry  fruits  (t    -.,       *;* 
prunes),   fruits  having   small   seeds,   spices»   pickles,   auts,  rmis< 
dried,  salted,  or  preserved   foods  of  all   kinds,  canned  corn,  sue 
candies,  cakes,  and  excess  of  farinaceous  foods.     All  articles  hk 
to   produce   flatulent  dyspepsia  must   be  avoided.     Children  or 
mixed  diet  do  well  to  avoid  starchy  foods  and  take  more  broths  j 
soups.     Variety  in  the  diet  is  desirable. 

Children  should  be  trained  to  go  to  stool  at  regular  hours, 
should  be  early  taught  the  evil  consequence  of  neglect  lo  rcspc^^* 
to  the  calls  of  Nature.     School-teachers  should  not  detain  thccB 
their  lessons  when  they  arc  inclined  to  seek  the  closet.    Waicfn 
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or  privies  are  often  dark,  cold,  and  otherwise  disagreeable,  so  that 
children  dread  going  to  them. 

Abdominal  massage  is  very  helpful  in  overcoming  chronic  con- 
stipation in  young  children.  It  may  be  performed  two  pr  three 
times  a  day  for  five  minutes.  The  movements  should  be  made  with 
the  fingers  of  a  warm,  dry  hand,  which  move  the  integument  and 
abdominal  wall  over  the  intestine.  The  treatment  must  be  very 
gentle,  and  if  the  muscular  wall  is  tense,  it  may  be  conducted  while 
the  infant  is  nursing  or  feeding,  as  suggested  by  Fruitnight. 

Hemorrhoids. 

Hemorrhoids  usually  complicate  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  sooner  or 
later,  but  they  also  result  from  chronic  constipation  and  other  causes. 
The  dietetic  treatment  is  substantially  that  of  chronic  constipation 
(page  548).  Much  depends  upon  preventing  the  stools  from  becom- 
ing hard  or  bulky.  Large  quantities  of  coarse  vegetables  and  cereals 
should  therefore  be  avoided  as  well  as  milk.  Alcohol  is  injurious, 
especially  in  the  cirrhotic  cases.  Fresh  fruits  and  abundant  fluids  ' 
are  serviceable  in  uncomplicated  cases.  Regularity  in  meals  and  in 
time  of  going  to  stool  should  be  enjoined,  with  abundant  outdoor 
exercise.     Straining  at  stool  must  be  avoided. 

Appendicitis. 

Causation. — Appendicitis  is  mainly  interesting  from  the  dietetic 
standpoint  on  account  of  the  possible  causative  relation  of  certain 
food  residues.  In  about  one  third  of  the  cases  faecal  concretions  are 
found  in  the  appendix,  and  in  one  thirteenth  foreign  bodies  have 
been  discovered.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  disease  is  often  es- 
tablished by  the  presence  in  the  intestine  of  grape  seeds  or  skins, 
lemon,  orange,  or  mustard  seeds,  cherry  pits,  bits  of  chicken  bone  or 
clam  shell,  etc.,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Substances  of  this  nature 
are  no  doubt  often  swallowed,  but  they  seldom  make  their  way  to 
the  appendix  or  do  any  harm;  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  disease, 
while  it  may  exceptionally  be  produced  by  such  irritants,  is  commonly 
caused  in  other  ways,  and  is  often  of  bacterial  origin.  I  have  known 
of  one  fatal  case  resulting  from  eating  a  large  number  of  soft-shell 
crabs,  but  such  accidents  are  very  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
pointed  out  by  McNutt,  both  overeating  and  overdrinking  may  indi- 
rectly cause  appendicitis  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  too  highly 
seasoned  foods,  for  these  factors  provoke  catarrh  of  the  intestine, 
distending  the  bowel  with  faeces  and  gas,  and  making  it  easy  for  the 
catarrhal  process  or  for  bacteria  of  various  sorts  to  enter  the  appen- 
dix and  set  up  local  inflammation  there.  The  recurrent  cases  are 
more  apt  to  be  excited  directly  by  overeating  and  improper  food. 
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Dietetic  Treatment, — The  dietetic  treatment  of  appcndidtij 

which  has  not  yet  passed  into  the  surgeon's  hands  should  cons«si  ia 
giving  only  such  food  as  will  be  thoroughly  absorbedi  leaving  as 
little  residue  as  possible  to  irritate  the  lower  bowel  and  esictte  peri< 
stalsis.  Until  the  outcome  of  the  attack  is  decided  it  is  best  to  puC 
the  patient  upon  a  fluid  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  nutritive  broths. 
Beaten  eggs  may  be  allowed,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  pancre^ 
atinised  milk,  whey,  or  buttermilk.  Cocoa  may  be  given,  and  strained 
gruels  of  rice  or  barley. 

In  recurrent  cases  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  to  eat  moder- 
ately and  avoid  all  coarse  or  hard  food,  such  as  grits,  coarse  oatioeal, 
tough  meats,  fibrous  vegetables,  the  skin  of  fruits  or  potatoes — in 
short,  everything  likely  to  overload  the  intestine  with  accumatited 
w^aste.   * 

The  operative  cases  should  have  the  diet  recommended  after 
laparotomy.  Usually  the  digestive  organs  require  almost  absolote 
rest  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  hot  water  may  be 
sipped.  No  food  at  all  should  be  given  for  fully  six  hours  before 
operation. 

AciTTK  Peritonitis. 

Acute  peritonitis,  if  due  to  causes  within  the  alimentary  oiitif, 
demands  absolute  rest  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  this  is  8^ 
cured  by  giving  all  nourishment,  stimulants,  and  medicines  in  the 
form  of  nutrient  enemata  (page  375).  Any  food  in  the  stomadkis 
likely  to  excite  vomiting  and  aggravate  the  pain  and  other  sycnpComs. 

The  patient  usually  has  disgust  for  all  food  to  such  a  degree  tint 
he  dreads  taking  anything  into  the  stomach  which  is  likely  to  excite 
emcsis.  The  disease  is,  moreover,  a  very  serious  one,  and  the  otmasi 
care  should  be  given  to  maintenance  of  the  strength  by  the  ti»^  ^ 
predigested  fluid  food. 

In  other  cases  a  very  little  fluid  nourishment  may  be  caatioo^y 
administered /e*r  ^»j,  such  as  peptonized  milk,  light  grn-  ^'^ 

barley  or  arrowroot,  plain  meat  juice  squeezed  from  a  frt -  *'' 

one  of  the  forms  of  peptonised  meat  or  tgg  albumen  in  »ter^ 
should  be  tried.  Only  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  should  be  given  occ« 
in  fifteen  mmutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  every  effort  must  be  madcW> 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  vomiting  or  meieorism.  Twelve  cir  fiftecfl 
oMviQts per  diem  oi  predigested  food  given  by  the  mouth  Is  all  ih** 
should  be  prescribed  in  such  cases.  The  resumption  of  a  full  dfei 
should  be  extremely  gradual,  occupying  several  weeks. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  aerated  waters  of  all  kinds  on  ac* 
count  of  their  tendency  to  increase  metcorism  and  render  the  paticfKl 
still  more  uncomfortable.  Some  patients  are  willing  to  take  these 
waters  after  the  gas  has  escaped,  but  under  these  circumstances  ihey 
offer  no  special  advantage  over  ordinary  water,  excepting  ihat  some, 
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such  as  Vichy,  are  more  diuretic.  Alcoholic  stimulation  is  usually 
required  in  severe  cases,  and  if  the  stomach  is  intolerant  it  should  be 
given  in  the  form  of  dry  champagne  or  dilute  whisky  or  brandy. 
The  latter  may  be  added  to  rectal  enemata. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  upon  the  diet  for  convales- 
cent typhoid-fever  patients  (page  406)  for  hints  as  to  selection  of  a 
meftu  for  convalescents  from  peritonitis. 

Chronic  Peritonitis. 

In  chronic  peritonitis  the  outcome  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh, 
or  other  disease,  plainly  cooked  animal  food  agrees  best.  Starches 
and  sugars,  from  their  tendency  to  ferment  and  dilate  the  bowels 
with  gas,  should  be  avoided.  Broiled  tender  chop,  steak,  chicken,  or 
white  meat  of  fish  may  be  given.  Eggs,  milk,  and  cream  are  permit- 
led  when  they  do  not  cause  dyspepsia.  Bread  should  be  eaten  spar- 
ingly, and  must  always  be  stale  or  toasted.  Zwieback  and  crackers 
are  given  for  variety.  All  food  should  be  eaten  very  slowly  and  in 
very  moderate  quantities  at  a  time. 
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Biliousness. 

Symptoms, — "Biliousness"  is  an  inaccurate  but  very  con- 
venient term  employed  to  express  functional  disorder  of  the  liver, 
usually  accompanied  by  an  oversecretion  of  bile,  which  is  often 
vomited.  The  condition  is  characterised  by  headache,  nausea, 
vomiting,  constipation,  a  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  oftensive  breath, 
malaise,  and,  if  it  continues,  by  a  sallow,  yellowish,  or  pasty  com- 
plexion. 

Causation. — The  most  common  cause  of  biliousness  is  eating 
loo  much  food  or  too  rich  or  badly  cooked  food. 

Sir  H.  Thompson,  speaking  of  the  habit  of  overeating,  says: 
••  The  surplus  fund  of  nutrient  material  unused  is  stored  up  in 
some  form.  When  a  certain  amount  has  been  thus  disposed  of — the 
capacity  for  storage  varying  greatly  in  different  persons — an  unde- 
sirable balance  remains  against  the  feeder,  and  in  young  people  is 
mostly  rectified  by  a  *  bilious  attack.*  This  relieves  the  system  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks*  when  the  process  may  be  repeated." 

**  In  functional  derangements  of  the  liver  much  more  perma- 
nent benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  careful  regulation  of  the  ingesta 
than  from  physic  "  (Murchison). 

Continued  disregard  of  the  warnings  of  bilious  attacks  is  liable 
to  lead  in  time  to  more  serious  trouble,  such  as  habitual  lith£emia 
or  oxaluria,  and  in  some  cases  gout.      It  is   possible,  although  it 
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is  not  absolutely  proved,  that  diabetes  may  be  placed  in  the 
category. 

Persons  spending  a  Koliday  at  the  seaside,  who    breathe  more] 
invigorating  air  than  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  inland 
cities^  often  are  tempted  to  eat  too  much  and  cxerci^  but  little^j 
with  the  prompt  result   of  overloading   the  hver  and   inducini;  «| 
bihous  attack,  for,  as  Harley  says,  the  liver  **acts  like  a  wise  horse 
when  overloaded — simply  stands  still  until  part  of  its  burden  k  r-. 
moved." 

Those    who   have  a  tendency — often    hereditary — to  bihoij 
frequently  exhibit  idiosyncrasies  in  regard  to  special  articles  of  I 
the  eating  of  which,  even  in  moderation,  may  quickly  precipftJiteio 
attack, 

A  bilious  condition  is  sometimes  induced  by  absorption  of  plii* 
maincs  from  food  in  the  alimentary  canaK  which  are  taken  up  in 
such  quantity  that  the  liver  fails  to  destroy  them* 

Bouchard  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  ptomaine- de!ft(royiflg 
function  of  the  liver  is  aided  by  glycogen,  and  is  coosequentij 
favoured  by  ingestion  of  starches. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— The  digestive  functions  of  the  liver  are 
so  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  any  diet  for  cithi  ual 

or  organic  diseases  of  that  organ  which  meets  all  the  m  ts 

of  theory,  but  clinical  experience  has  abundantly  proved  the  valoc 
of  certain  general  principles,  the  most  essential  of  which  is  thaitbt 
liver  should  be  taxed  as  little  as  possible,  and  a  non-sttmuUtuig 
diet  is  required. 

Food  in  general  after  it  has  reached  the  duodenum  acts  u  i 
stimulant  to  the  liver,  and  two  or  three  hours  after  a  full  mcil  the 
bile  secretion  is  increased  ;  but  there  are  a  few  foods  to  which  • 
special  stimulating  effect  has  been  attributed,  although  iticir  tnio* 
ence,  if  any,  is  slight.  These  are  chiefly  the  succulent  vcgcuWfii 
like  tomatoes*  and  also  spinach  and  cresses.     Sh  *     '    1,  condi' 

ments,  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  spices,  and  c:?]  y.  h4« 

the  same  effect,  and  should  be  avoided.  Fats  and  sugars  e«tco  *«» 
freely  are  very  apt  to  disturb  the  action  of  the  healthy  liter,  csp^ 
cially  during  hot  weather. 

ColTee  and  tea  may  be  allowed  only  in  such  modcratioci  asooecup 
aday.  Alcohol  had  better  be  prohibited  entirely.  Beer,  ale.  pontU 
strong  liquors,  liqueurs,  and  all  sweet  wines,  such  as  chatnpafne. 
sherry,  Madeira,  port,  and  Tokay,  must  be  absolutely  U  ^^ 

necessary  as  a  tonic,  a  little  sour  red  wine  or  Rhine  v^i  -^ 

Moselle  may  be  used  (not  over  a  couple  of  glasses  daily),  or  mwch- 
diluted  whisky.  Of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  none  is  more  oH^ 
poisoned  and  made  cirrhotic  by  alcohol  than  the  liver,  usti  rf* 
mora)  needs  no  further  emphasis.      Many  other  ctientical  «timftU, 
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such  as  opium,  derange  the  liver  functions  and  interfere  with  the 
elaboration  of  food. 

More  or  less  intestinal  dyspepsia  always  results  from  alterations 
in  the  quantity  or  composition  of  the  bile,  and  on  this  account  as 
well  the  food  must  be  carefully  selected,  and  all  sugars  and  most 
starchy  aHments  must  be  forbidden  as  well  as  fats. 

Among  the  articles  especially  prohibited  in  all  cases  of  liver  dis- 
ease are  condiments,  spices,  curries,  pickles,  sauces,  rich  soups, 
fried  food  of  every  kind,  veal,  pork,  sausages ;  salt  foods,  such  as 
corned  beef  and  salt  fish;  crustaceans,  new  bread,  preserves,  and 
sweets  of  all  sorts;  pastry,  puddings,  cakes;  all  the  heavier  starchy 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans ;  salad  oil ;  oily  fish, 
Hke  salmon  and  sardines.     Only  fresh  food  should  be  given. 

In  acute  functional  derangement  of  the  liver,  whether  there  is 
imperfect  or  diminished  secretion  of  bile  or  hypersecretion,  it  is  best 
to  considerably  reduce  all  food  in  quantity.  At  first,  if  there  are 
vomiting  and  headache,  only  light  broths,  beef  tea,  and  perhaps  dry 
toast  or  a  cracker  should  be  given. 

In  acute  hepatic  disease  the  tongue  becomes  furred  and  the  ap- 
petite is  apt  to  fail.  The  latter,  in  a  manner,  keeps  guard  over  the 
liver,  for  when  that  organ  is  overloaded  or  incapacitated  to  work  a 
failing  appetite  leads  to  taking  in  less  food  until  proper  functional 
activity  is  restored.  But  there  are  many  chronic  cases  in  which  con- 
tinued absence  of  appetite  leads  the  patient  to  take  less  nourishment 
than  is  really  needed,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  a  reliable  guide.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  restrict  the  diet  too  closely  or  allow  it  to  become 
monotonous.  The  palate  should  rather  be  tempted  by  reasonable 
variety. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestions  given  below,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  very  general,  and  are  applicable  rather  to  the  chronic 
types  of  hepatic  disease,  although  they  will  serve  also  for  those 
afflicted  with  recurrent  or  intermittent  attacks  of  biliousness,  and 
should  be  followed  between  the  attacks.  In  very  active  disease, 
such  as  acute  congestion,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  abscess  of  the  liver, 
etc.,  obviously  the  diet  must  be  much  more  limited.  In  ordinary 
uncomplicated  bilious  attacks  induced  by  high  living,  a  day  or  two 
of  practical  starvation  with  the  use  of  a  mercurial  cathartic  is  wholly 
curative. 

The  following  articles  can  usually  be  allowed  in  moderation  ex- 
cepting in  very  severe  cases  : 

Animal  Food. — The  white  meat  of  fish,  such  as  sole,  flounder, 
halibut,  smelt,  whitefish  ;  the  soft  part  of  oysters,  liver,  sweetbread ; 
lean  meat,  such  as  roast  beef,  broiled  beefsteak,  mutton  chops,  or 
chicken  (lean  beef  is  better  than  poultry  or  game)  ;  eggs,  milk  and 
its  preparations,  such  as  koumiss,  whey,  buttermilk,  junket,  malted 
38 


uiiT  in 

milk*    %fmiiy  persons  with  li^iaiie  dbortkr 
gamke*  them  hthon%.     If  thi$  prores  to  be  trvc  of 
iliotild  be  pre4igested  or  giieo  vith  lodtov 
or  ill  ODe  ol  the  nameroti^  ways  d^ciibcd  cm  pafe  §4. 

In  advanced  cases  of  bepaUc  dtsemsc  imlk  CM^tif aics  aft  1 
lent  foodp  and  m^y  be  used  abiindantij,  provided  tlie  paopo* 
for  it«  adminifetraucm  in  a  given  ease  is  deteroiiiied.     Baked 
and  blancasaiige  or  otiief  forms  of  gelatin  may  be  eMen. 

F^i€iaki€  /'o&d.^Oi  fresh  greeo  vegetables  ti>c  ft/Ikr«rmg  fsaylt 
eatefi:  Spinaeli,  asparagiis^  tomaio.  squash,  pufDfikiii,  eelerr,  a|«ur 
plant,  beet  U>p«,  cr^se*,  lettuce  (withoot  oil). 

Cft€ai  /"cW^.— Bread  should  be  faten  in  small  amoooL  It  vM 
be  stale  or  toasted.  Zwieback  is  £o  »d,  and  dry  msk,  noc  too  ««<& 
Gradafn,  gluten^  or  wheatca  cr  rs  may-  be  pemutied*  Oiiir 
itafcity  foods  should  be  eaten  sjj  gty ;  but  bail^  rice,  mm  prf- 
ding«  sago,  and  tapioca  are  admissioux 

I'fuin, — Vt^%h  fruit  in  season  is  wholesonte*  and  tisefol  to  ofCf>^ 
Gfrnie  the  tendency  to  constipation.  Grapes,  ontnges,  strawbcme% 
peaches,  and  roast  applet  may  be  eateo- 

Water  »hoiJld  be  drunk  freely,  except  when  asdics  is  praeM: 
and  light  beverages,  such  as  lime  juice  in  aerated  watefi  lemcHUKk 
or  dilute  raspberry  vinegar,  may  be  serviceable. 

Directions  for  Eating,— T  lanoer  of  taking  food  is  mr 
important.     There  is  apt  to  be  rrasmia  of  the  iloraaefa  airiJ  uk 

testifies  from  time  to  time,  as  a  result  of  engorgement  of  the  jKrftil 
system,  and  catarrhal  conditions  are  easily  excited  in  these  organs 
by  food  which  is  hastily  bolted  without  thorough  mastication  or 
which  is  not  well  cooked  or  not  perfectly  fresh.  The  teeth  should 
always  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  can  masticate  prop- 
erly. Fluids  should  not  be  drunk  with  meals.  The  patient  should 
not  eat  directly  after  violent  exercise  or  fatigue,  but  should  first  He 
down  and  rest  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  If  he  suflFers  from 
dyspepsia,  he  should  rest  after  meals  as  well.  In  many  cases  three 
meals  a  day  suffice,  but  they  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  about 
six  hours,  to  insure  complete  digestion  between.  In  others  vhen 
considerably  enfeebled,  or  in  cases  of  hepatic  congestion  and  ad- 
vanced cirrhosis,  it  is  better  to  feed  the  patient  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  or  once  in  three  hours,  giving  a  smaller  quantity  of  food  which 
is  easily  digested.    It  is  advisable  to  take  the  principal  meal  at  noon. 

From  the  fact  that  the  bile  is  diminished  in  amount  or  altered  in 
composition,  constipation  is  the  rule,  and  proper  laxatives  should  be 
frequently  given  if  the  bowels  cannot  be  kept  in  order  by  fresh  fruit. 

Hot  water  in  an  empty  stomach  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  passes 
directly  to  the  liver  through  the  portal  vessels.  If  salts,  such  as 
Carlsbad  salt,  are  given,   they  are  absorbed  with  the  water,  and 
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Stimulate  the  liver  cells.  The  water  increases  the  portal  blood  pres- 
sure, and  thus  indirectly  the  pressure  of  the  gall  ducts,  and  favours 
the  eltmtnation  of  bile. 

Moderate  systematic  exercise  should  be  prescribed  whenever 
possible,  and  the  best  forms  are  horseback  and  bicycle  riding.  The 
*'  jouncing"  movements  of  the  former  shake  and  compress  the  liver, 
and  stimulate  its  circulation  and  the  outflow  of  bile. 


I 


Acute  Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the  Gall  Ducts, — 

Angiocholitis, — Catarrhal  Jaundice, 

A  bland  or  non-slimulatiog  diet  must  be  given  in  the  acute  stage 
of  angiocholitis.  Vomiting  is  sometimes  present,  or  it  may  be  arti- 
ficially induced  as  part  of  the  treatment,  so  that  the  stomach  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  bear  solid  food.  Moreover,  much  food  on  entering 
ihe  duodenum  will  increase  the  local  inflammation  of  the  common  bjle 
duct.  Diluted  or  peptonised  milk  is  to  be  given,  or  buttermilk,  whey, 
light  meat  broths^  clam  broth,  pressed-beef  juice,  egg  albumen. 

In  a  few  days,  if  pain,  tenderness,  vomiting,  and  fever  subside,  the 
diet  is  to  be  slowly  increased,  and  such  articles  may  be  added  as  milk 
toast,  bread  and  milk,  broths  and  light  soups  without  vegetables,  the 
breast  of  chicken,  oysters,  sweetbread,  meal  jellies.  Later,  eggs,  and 
bailed  or  broiled  fresh  steak  may  be  eaten.  Fat  and  butter  should 
be  avoided,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  constipation  and 
putrescence  of  the  intestinal  contents. 

Fatty,  amylaceous,  and  saccharine  food  is  to  be  avoided,  and 
for  some  time  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  the  basis  of 
diet  should  be  whttcfish,  lean  meats,  and  fresh  green  vegetables. 

Cooked  fruits,  not  too  sweet,  and  to  which  sugar  has  not  been 
added,  such  as  sour  apples,  prunes,  etc.,  can  be  eaten.  Considerable 
fluid  should  be  taken  both  as  a  diluent  and  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  kidneys  and  lessen  the  tendency  to  constipation.  Water  acidu- 
lated with  lemon  juice  or  effervescent  waters  (soda  water,  Seltzer, 
and  Apollinaris)  may  be  drunk  three  or  four  limes  a  day  between 
meals. 

Coffee  and  tea  are  allowed  only  during  convalescence. 


Cirrhosis.— Ascites. 

Causation, — Cirrhosis  is  a  disease  of  the  liver  occasioned  by 
irritation  of  that  organ  by  substances  in  the  blood  derived  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  portal  system  after  direct  absorption  from  the 
intestine.  Among  those  irritants  may  be  mentioned  as  the  foremost 
excitant  aUmhol,  which  produces  fully  60  per  cent  of  all  cases. 
Strong  alcohtjlic  stimulants  often  contain  fusel  oil  or  other  especially 
DOxiouB  impurities.     The  prolonged   use  of  strong  condiments,  or 
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Spices,  such  as  curry  and  peppery  may  occasion  cirrhoiit,  as  ataosnif 
^cKronic  metallic  poisoaing  b^  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  or  phoiplwmii. 
'  Experimentally,  coffee  and  ptomaines  have  been  made  to  cidte  llie 
diseai;e  in  the  lower  animals,  but  it  is  doubtful  vbcther  the  latwr 
agents  ever  reach  the  tiver  in  man  in  sufficient  quantity  to  inttiateiw 
Cirrhosis  may  be  caused  in  other  ways,  hut  the  facts  above  mo- 
tioned show  its  fretjuent  relation  to  dietetic  errors.     As  a  result  of 
fibrous  hepatitis,  the  terminals  of  the  portal    vein   arc  ubitmcted 
and  the  portal  venous  system  is  congested^  the  blood  being  daiiMirf 
back  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  spleen^  intesfmcs^  and  paocrtai. 
^From  this  congestion  tlierc  is  frequent  vomiting^  sometimes  of  Nood, 
and  there  is  marked  interference  with  the  character  of  the  dlfestirt 
secretions  a§  well  as  the  process  of  intestinal  absorption. 

Dietetic  Treatmeat  of  Ciirhosis  without  Ascites*— Cirrfco- 

sis  without  accompanying  ascites  is  often  best  ir^ited  by  a  milk  dki 

for  two  or  three  weeks.     Bread  and  crackers  may  be  allowred  with 

the  miik,  but  nothing  else     Hot  water  and  aerated  waters  shoaJd  be 

Ldrunk  in  large  quantities,  fasting,  to  **  flush  '*  the  litter.     Subsctjocnilj 

|#  light  diet  is  to  be  prescribed  in  accordance  with  the  suggestiuOs 

]f  tvea  for  the  treatment  of  lirer  diseases  in  general  (page  55S).    41 

condiments,  relishes,  sauces,  fats,  fried  food,  pasiry,  and  sweets  mofi 

be  withheld,  as  well  a&  alcohol  in  cveiy  foroi.     The  skis  and  bovdi 

must  be  kept  active,  

ASCiTE& 

Pathologrical  Physiology. ^A  further  important  symptt^m 
which  is  seldom  absent  towards  the  close  of  a  protracted  cirrhosis^  if 
the  patient  lives  long  enough,  is  ascites.  This  is  an  accumulation  of 
serum  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
altered  blood  pressure  of  the  portal  system  and  the  altered  compo- 
sttton  of  the  blood  itself.  The  fluid  accumulates  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  may  reach  an  enormous  quantity — sometimes  as  much 
as  twenty-four  quarts — greatly  distending  the  abdominal  walls,  float- 
ing the  viscera  out  of  position,  and  by  pressure  interfering  with  di- 
gestion and  absorption.  In  addition  the  loss  of  so  large  a  quantity 
of  fluid  from  the  blood  is  a  serious  detriment  to  nutrition,  inasmuch 
as  the  ascitic  fluid  not  only  contains  water  in  large  amount,  but 
serum  albumin,  which  maybe  present  in  the  proportion  of  from  i  to  2 
per  cent  to  over  6  per  cent.  In  the  ascites  accompanying  cirrhosis 
the  loss  of  albumin  in  this  manner  may  be  somewhat  less  than  when 
the  serous  accumulation  is  due  to  other  causes. 

These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to  the  dietetic 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Repeated  aspiration  of  the  abdomioal 
cavity  not  only  abstracts  large  quantities  of  water  from  the  system, 
but  also  abstracts  considerable  albuminous  material.  In  those  cases 
in  which  fluid  refllls  the  peritoneal  cavity  promptly  after  aspiration, 
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It  is  a  question  whether  the  nutrition  of  the  body  may  not  suffer  by 
drawing  oflF  so  much  serum  albumin.  On  the  other  hand,  when  unce 
transuded,  it  is  of  no  further  service  to  the  organism  unleiis  it  can  be 
reabsorbed.  The  point  for  consideration  is  whether  too  frequent 
removal  of  the  ascitic  fluid  will  cause  greater  drain  on  the  blood 
than  would  be  consequent  upon  letting  it  accumulate  in  the  abdum- 
inal  cavity.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  relative  pressure  within  ihc 
peritoneal  sac  and  the  blood  vessels,  which  will  affect  the  rate  of 
osmosis  of  albumin.  This  discussion  leads  to  the  query,  whether  it 
is  not  necessary  to  supply  the  constant  loss  of  albumin  by  an  m* 
creased  allowance  of  animal  food,  and,  secondly,  to  what  extent  water 
should  be  withheld  from  the  dietary. 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Cirrhosis  with  Ascites.— u  hen  un- 
complicated ascites  is  present  it  is  generally  best  to  restrict  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  ingested  and  put  the  patient  upon  a  '*  dry  diet,**  consisting 
of  bread  and  meats  chieHy.  By  simply  withholding  fluid  and  stimu* 
lating  the  force  of  the  heart  and  the  action  of  the  kidneys  I  have 
sometimes  seen  large  quantities  of  fluids  disappear  from  the  abdom- 
inal cavity ;  but  this  treatment  is  not  always  successful.  There  is 
more  hope  of  success  when  the  disease  occurs  in  young  persons,  or, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  in  children.  Cirrhosis  and  ascites  are  very 
apt  to  be  associated  with  renal  and  cardiac  lesions  and  gastric  ca- 
tarrh, which  make  it  much  easier  to  say  what  food  the  patient  must 
Dot  eat  than  what  he  can  have.  If  the  urine  is  very  scanty  it  may 
not  be  wise  to  withhold  fluidSj  and  some  clinicians  of  wide  experi- 
ence believe  in  giving  fluids  in  unrestricted  amount,  holding  the  view 
that  this  will  increase  diuresis  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  will 
all  the  fluid  drunk  be  promptly  eliminated,  but  that  the  active  kid- 
neys will  drain  more  from  the  blood,  which  udil  in  time  be  replaced 
by  reabsorption  of  the  ascitic  fluid.  The  same  reasoning  is  often 
applied  to  cases  of  pleurisy,  general  anasarca,  etc.  It  seems  much 
more  rational  to  endeavour  to  promote  diuresis  when  possible  by 
medicinal  measures  than  to  add  a  large  bulk  of  fluid  to  an  already 
overbalanced  circulation. 

It  is  of  importance  in  every  case  to  measure  and  estimate  care- 
fully the  total  amount  of  fluid  ingested  both  in  beverages  and  as 
food  and  make  a  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  urine  voided,  and 
if  possible  with  the  weight  of  the  patient  and  girth  of  the  abdomen 
at  different  levels. 

If  the  fluid  diet  is  followed  by  rapid  reaccumulation  of  ascitic 
fluid  after  aspiration,  for  example,  within  a  fortnight,  it  is  desirable 
to  replace  it  by  as  much  simple  solid  nutriment  as  the  patient  can 
digest,  or  by  predigested  and  concentrated  foods.  An  outline  of  the 
appropriate  diet  for  such  cases  will  be  found  upon  page  452. 

The  **  grape  cure"  and  **  milk  cure**  have  been  strongly  recom- 
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mended  in  Europe  for  the  treatment  of  cirrhosis  and  ascites.  The] 
are  said  to  ameliorate  the  symptoms  and  promote  reparative  pro 
cesses^  both  acting  largely  through  diuretic  inflaence. 

Fatty  Liver. 

f:  Pathological  Physiology. — ^The  liver  is  the  great  storehons 

r  of  latent  energy  in  the  body,  which  is  accumulated  in  glycogen  ao< 

fat.  A  certain  proportion  of  fat  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  con 
stituent  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver.  This  varies  considerabl 
within  normal  limits,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  food  ic 
gested  and  the  degree  of  its  oxidation  in  the  liver  and  other  tissue 
After  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  fats  and  oils  or  of  carbohydrat< 
the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver  is  considerable.  Lack  of  tit 
cise  and  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions,  by  retarding  oxidatic 
processes,  also  promote  its  accumulation.  Persons  addicted  to  coi 
stant  overeating  of  carbohydrates  are  therefore  liable  to  this  afife< 
tion.  They  become  stout,  take  less  and  less  exercise,  and  the  secon 
condition  favouring  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver — namely,  lack  ( 
oxidation — is  added.  Fatty  liver  is  also  caused  by  various  diseases  i 
which  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  altered  and  the  metabolism  ( 
oxidation  is  interfered  with.  Such  are  advanced  anaemia,  chroni 
alcoholism,  and  tuberculosis.  It  is  suggested  by  Fitz  that  the  fatt 
diet  often  recomended  for  the  latter  disease — consisting  of  cod-Iivc 
oil,  rich  milk,  butter,  cream,  etc — ^is  productive  of  fatty  disease  c 
the  liver. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— The  dietetic  treatment  is  indicated  b 
the  previous  considerations,  but  since  the  local  condition  is  commonl 
merely  an  accompaniment  of  more  serious  general  disease,  it  may  b 
unwise  to  advise  too  sudden  or  extreme  alterations  in  the  accustomei 
diet  of  the  patient.  In  general,  all  forms  of  sugar,  starch,  and  fa 
should  be  reduced  gradually  to  a  minimum,  and,  if  possible,  finall] 
omitted  entirely,  excepting  in  tuberculous  patients  whose  genera 
bodily  nutrition  is  of  more  importance  than  the  danger  of  local  fatt] 
infiltration.  In  these  cases  the  object  desired  is  better  promoted  bj 
increasing  oxidation  processes  by  climatic  and  hygienic  treatmeni 
rather  than  by  withholding  the  carbohydrates.  Malt  liquors  anc 
alcoholic  drinks  in  general  must  be  forbidden.  In  other  cases,  espc 
cially  in  the  alcoholic  form,  the  diet  should  consist  of  nitrogenous 
food,  fresh  green  vegetables,  and  fresh  succulent  fruits.  The  fol 
lowing  articles  may  be  taken :  Lean  meat,  boiled  or  broiled  fresh 
fish,  lettuce,  spinach,  celery,  tomatoes,  gluten  bread,  and  toast 

Amyloid  Liver. 
The  condition  of  amyloid  liver  after  it  has  become  sufficiently 
pronounced  for  diagnosis  is  usually  fatal  within  a  short  period,  and 
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consequently  but  little  aid  can  be  derived  from  dietetic  treatment. 
The  diet  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  burden  the  digestive  organs  as 
little  as  possible,  and  in  advanced  cases  such  predigested  foods  as 
peptoniscd  meat  or  milk  ought  to  be  given.  If  the  stomach  diges- 
tion is  fairly  active,  nitrogenous  food  will  agree  better  than  the 
carbohydrates. 

Syphilis  of  the  Liver. 

In  advanced  syphilitic  hepatic  disease  non-stimulating  food  only 
is  permissible,  such,  for  example,  as  milk  and  eggs,  chicken,  beef 
or  mutton  broths^  fresh  whitefish,  oatmeal,  boiled  rice,  semolina, 
rcvalcnta,  bread,  and  fight  farinaceous  puddings — such  as  tapioca, 
sago*  blancmange,  and  custards. 

Alcohol  in  all  forms  is  prohibited. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver. 

In  hepatic  abscess  the  same  general  dietetic  treatment  is  to  be 
followed  as  that  indicated  for  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver.  The 
aim  should  be  to  carefully  avoid  overloading  the  digestive  organs  at 
any  time,  and  to  give  assimilable  and  predigested  food  in  small 
quantities  at  frequent  intervals,  at  least  once  in  three  hours.  Animal 
broths  and  light  vegetable  J^un^rs,  with  various  combinations  of  milk 
and  eggs,  should  form  the  staple  articles.  No  solid  foods  should  be 
given,  excepting  such  articles  as  a  little  whilcfish,  as  sole  or  haddock, 
a  few  oysters,  sweetbread,  and  milk  toast* 

Fats  in  all  forms  are  forbidden.  Malt  liquors,  port,  sherry,  and 
all  forms  of  strong  alcohol  must  be  prohibited.  If  any  stimulant  is 
required,  a  little  hock,  Moselle*  or  champagne  may  be  taken,  or  very 
weak  brandy,  diluted  with  Apollinaris  or  Vichy. 

Gallstones. 

Pathological  Physiology* — Gallstones  are  formed  in  the  gall 
iladderor  larger  bile  ducts  by  precipitation  from  the  bile  of  cholesterin, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  mucus,  Occasionally  they  contain  the  bile 
pigment  (bilirubin)  or  calcium  carbonate,  Cholesterin  is  an  alcoholic 
substance  which  may  be  extracted  in  varying  amount  from  the  blood 
or  nervous  tissues,  especially  the  brain,  and  from  the  bile.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  flat,  rhombic,  colourless  crystals.  Somewhat  rarely 
it  is  excreted  in  the  urine.  It  also  exists  in  the  waste  matter  con- 
tained in  the  lower  bowel.  Chotesterin  is  maintained  in  solution  in 
the  bile  by  alkaline  salts,  the  sodium  and  potassium  taurocholateand 
glycocholate.  Calcium  unites  with  the  latter  substances,  forming  new 
compounds  with  the  biliary  acids  which  are  insoluble  salts  that  no 
longer  keep  cholesterin  in  solution.  When  organic  acids  exist  in 
excess  in  the  tissues  calcium  is  liberated,  and  on  reaching  the  liver 
produces  the  above  reaction. 
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An  excessive  accumulation  of  cholesterin  in  the  system  will  r^ 
suit  in  its  precipitation  from  the  bile,  and  this  occurs  when  for  anr 
reason  the  bile  has  long  been  retained  in  the  gall  bladder,  where  it 
has  been  concentrated  by  reabsorption  of  some  of  its  fluid  ingre- 
dients. The  precipitation  of  cholesterin  is  favoured  by  the  presence 
of  a  pre-existing  hepatic  stone  or  any  foreign  bodj'  in  the  gall  blad- 
der, such  as  an  intestinal  parasite,  or  its  ovum,  or  thickened  mucu>. 
Some  bone  diseases,  such  as  osteomalacia,  favour  the  formation  ct 
the>e  caicuii  by  liberating  calcium  salts  from  the  bones. 

Gallstones  are  oftenest  present  in  advanced  life  and  among thos< 
who  adopt  sedentary  habits  which  lead  to  accumulation  of  bile  in  tb 
bladder.  On  the  latter  account  they  are  more  common  amor.j 
females,  and  their  occurrence  is  often  related  to  excesses  of  th 
table,  in  regard  to  both  food  and  drink. 

The  f.irmation  of  gallstones,  in  the  opinion  of  Frerichs,  is  aide 
by  t»^o  long  intervals  between  meals,  which  allow  of  the  accumulatio 
of  bile  in  the  bladder. 

All  diseases  of  nutrition,  such  as  long-continued  dyspepsi* 
chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  diabetes,  and  obesity,  may  be  accom 
panied  by  the  formation  of  biliary  calculi. 

Among  other  explanations  given  for  the  formation  of  gallstone 
is  an  excessive  proportion  of  fat  in  the  diet,  although  cholesterin  i 
not  true  fat,  but  is  really  an  alcohol  allied  to  fats  in  some  of  it 
properties. 

Harley,  who  has  given  more  careful  attention  than  any  othe 
writer  to  the  prevention  of  a  return  of  gallstones  by  dietetic  treat 
ment,  called  attention  to  their  greater  prevalence  in  cold  latitude; 
than  elsewhere,  and  attributed  this  fact  to  the  influence  of  certa:: 
foods,  especially  meat  fat  and  suet.  He  wrote:  "Starchy  pudding: 
and  fat  bacon  cause  more  gallstones  in  this  country  [England],  1 
believe,  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  food  put  together." 

The  hydrocarbons  are  more  completely  consumed  in  early  yeari 
than  after  middle  life,  and  hence  the  greater  prevalence  of  gallstone: 
in  the  latter  period,  as  above  mentioned. 

Bauer  believes  that  "  the  formation  of  gallstones  may  often  be 
referred  to  a  faulty  diet,  for  an  excessive  consumption  of  meat  or 
free  indiilj^^ence  in  fat  and  in  spirits  would  probably  favour  their 
formation." 

Since  cholesterin  constitutes  an  ingredient  of  nerve  tissue,  it  is 
believed  by  some  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  may 
piodiice  it  in  excess  as  a  form  of  waste  matter.  An  enfeebled  nerv- 
\»us  system  checks  the  activity  of  tissue  metabolism,  but  it  is  not 
vet  ilelinitely  proved  that  cholesterin  represents  nerve  waste. 

Less  often  gallstones  are  composed  of   pigment    or  of  calcium 
■1  or   of   various   mixtures   of   these  substances   with  one 
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another  or  with  mucus.  Individual  stones  sometimes  attain  the  size 
of  a  small  egg,  and  they  may  cause  suppuration  and  the  formation 
of  a  fistula  from  the  gall  bladder  which  opens  into  some  other  ab- 
dominal organ,  or  externally. 

In  many  cases  the  stones  exist  in  considerable  number  and  size 
without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  or  discomfort,  but  the  smaller- 
sized  stones  are  apt  occasionally  to  find  their  way  into  the  common 
bile  duct,  and  their  passage  provokes  intense  agonising  local  pain, 
known  as  biliary  colic. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — From  the  above  account  of  ihe  manner 
of  formation  of  bile  stones  it  is  evident  that  patients  who  have  once 
suffered  from  biliary  colic  or  other  symptoms  of  the  presence  of 
concretions  should  exercise  care  in  their  diet  and  habits  of  life,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  further  formation  of  stones,  and,  if  possible,  to 
aid  in  dissolving  those  already  present.  The  diet  must  be  regulated 
with  the  object  of  lessening  the  production  of  cholesterin  and  of 
diluting  the  bile.  Animal  food  may  in  itself  contain  cholesterin,  and 
should  therefore  be  taken  very  sparingly.  A  diet  of  concentrated 
animal  food,  by  diminishing  the  alkalinity  of  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
favours  the  deposition  of  cholesterin  from  the  bile,  although  this 
ingredient  may  not  be  present  in  abnormal  amount  in  such  food. 
Patients  should  be  cautioned  against  excessive  indulgence  in  any 
particular  article  of  food,  all  richly  cooked  food  must  be  given  up, 
and  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  nitrogenous  food  in  excess,  a 
larger  proportion  of  fresh  vegetables  or  farinaceous  food  should  be 
substituted. 

Calves*  brains  and  the  viscera  of  animals  used  as  food  in  general, 
and  particularly  the  liver,  should  be  wholly  interdicted. 

Sugars  and  fats  must  be  forbidden  in  every  variety. 

Some  vegetables,  such  as  peas  and  carrots,  are  believed  to  con- 
tain material  which  closely  resembles  cholesterin.  Carrots,  more- 
over, are  sweet,  and  sweet  vegetables  and  fruits  should  be  avoided, 
and  also  egg  yolks,  on  account  of  the  fat  they  contain. 

Fresh  green  vegetables  and  acid  fruits  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
alkaline  salts  and  organic  acids,  easily  combine  in  the  blood  with 
alkaline  bases  should  make  the  basis  of  the  diet.  The  potassium 
salts  which  are  contained  in  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  abun- 
dant quantity  are  believed  to  be  serviceable,  because  they  retard  the 
liberation  of  calcium,  which,  it  has  been  shown,  precipitates  choles- 
terin. Bread  and  well-cooked  cereals  and  fresh  fish,  except  salmon 
and  mackerel,  may  be  eaten.  Chicken  or  lean  beef  may  be  allowed, 
but  all  meat  should  be  taken  sparingly  and  not  oftener  than  once 
a  day. 

For  the  purpose  of  diluting  the  blood  and,  through  it,  the  bile, 
large  quantities  of  fluid  should  be  ingested,  but  it  is  best  to  avoid 
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aerated  waters  and  mineral  waters  which  contain  salts  of  lime.  A 
tumblerful  of  hot  water  should  be  drunk  at  night,  and  another  on 
rising  in  the  morning.  Champagne  and  other  beverages  which  hold 
much  carbanic-acid  gas  in  solution  must  be  avoided,  as  must  malt 
liquors.  Co£fee,  tea,  and  claret  may  be  drunk  in  moderatioo.  If 
the  case  is  one  in  which  considerable  gastric  catarrh  or  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  is  present,  it  is  inadvisable  to  give  much  fluid  by  the 
mouth,  and  sometimes  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained  by  injea- 
ing  salt  water  through  a  long  flexible  rubber  tube  into  the  colon. 
Intestinal  irrigation  as  well  as  active  purgation  favours  removal 
of  the  bile  and  prevents  its  accumulation  in  the  gall  bladder. 
Prout  gives  one  or  two  drachms  of  sodium  phosphate  or  sulphate 
daily  to  prevent  concentration  of  the  bile.  For  purgation  the 
Carlsbad  Sprudel  salts  and  -Saratoga  salts  are  valuable.  In  women 
tight  lacing  should  be  forbidden,  and  the  habit  of  sitting  looj 
in  cramped  positions  which  interfere  with  free  hepatic  circulation. 

Large  doses  of  olive  oil,  several  ounces  at  a  time,  have  beei 
recommended  for  use  during  the  passage  of  a  gallstone,  with  thi 
idea  apparently  of  in  some  mysterious  way  lubricating  the  channel 
through  which  the  stone  is  carried.  But  the  oil,  if  al)sorbed,  is  take 
up  by  the  lacteals  and  emptied  into  the  thoracic  duct  without  goinj 
anywhere  near  the  liver  or  bile  passages,  so  that  such  an  ezplana 
tion  of  its  use  is  absurd.  The  foreign  bodies  which  it  is  claime 
appear  in  the  stools  after  giving  oil  in  this  manner  have  proved  t 
be  not  stones,  but  inspissated  masses  of  oil. 

PANCREATIC  DISEASES. 

Disease  of  the  pancreas  is  usually  impossible  to  diagnosticai 
with  accuracy  until  it  is  far  advanced,  and  but  little  can  be  e: 
pected  from  dietetic  treatment.  Since  the  pancreatic  juice  is  c 
every  account  the  most  important  of  all  the  digestive  fluids,  being 
universal  digestive  agent  for  all  foods,  and  the  most  vigorous  on 
its  absence  or  deterioration  results  promptly  in  emaciation,  whi< 
becomes  extreme.  When  the  presence  of  disease  of  this  gland,  su< 
as  a  cyst,  is  established,  it  is  best  to  withhold  all  fats  and  carh 
hydrates  from  the  diet.  They  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach,  ar 
when  the  pancreatic  juice  fails,  they  merely  ferment  in  the  sma 
intestine  and  do  positive  harm.  Milk,  pancreatinised  meat  prepar 
tions,  beef  peptonoids,  and  egg  albumen,  with  alcoholic  stimulant 
must  constitute  the  chief  reliance  for  nourishment. 

It  IS  of  interest  to  note  that  the  continued  presence  of  fat  or  c 
in  the  stools  is  regarded  as  a  strong  diagnostic  point  in  favour  of  tl 
absence  of  pancreatic  fluid.  As  a  positive  test  this  may  have  sob 
value,  but  not  as  a  negative  one,  for  if  bile  is  present  in  nornii 
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quantity  the  fat  of  food  may  still  be  emulsified  and,  to  some  extent, 
absorbed.  In  a  half  dozen  cases  of  undoubted  pancreatic  cyst  in 
which  the  diagnosis  was  established  by  aspiration  or  autopsy,  I  have 
known  doses  of  several  ounces  of  olive  oil  administered  for  diagnos- 
tic purpose  to  give  no  residue  in  the  stools.  The  absence  of  fat  in 
the  faeces  does  not  therefore  necessarily  exclude  pancreatic  disease. 


DIET   IN    DISEASES   OF  THE    NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

Neuralgia.— Gastralgia.—Enteralgia. 

Causation. — ^Neuralgia  is  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  nerve 
pains  which  may  be  associated  with  organic  lesions  of  various  struc- 
tures which  irritate  the  peripheral  nerves,  or  which  may  be  purely 
functional  and  temporary  excitations  of  the  nerve  trunks  or  their 
end  organs.  Lesions  involving  the  nerves  themselves  are  not  de- 
scribed as  neuralgias.  The  irritability  and  conductivity  of  nerve 
fibres  is  so  dependent  upon  nutrition  that  debility  resulting  from 
imprudent  living  and  improper  or  insufficient  food  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  rank  among  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  this  af- 
fection. 

Persons  undergoing  severe  mental  worry  or  strain,  physical 
fatigue,  prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  prolonged  lactation,  etc.,  are  apt 
to  suffer  from  indigestion  or  malassimilation  of  their  food,  and  the 
one  condition  reacts  upon  the  other  in  altering  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Moreo%^er,  many  diseases  which  may  be  called  dietetic  in  that 
they  are  so  closely  associated  with  or  influenced  by  dietetic  errors 
(acting  eventually  through  the  composition  of  the  blood)  are  very 
commonly  accompanied  by  neuralgic  pains.  Such  arc  gout,  rheu- 
matism, Itthaemia,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  diabetes,  and  chronic  alco- 
holism, To  benefit  the  diseased  condition  by  appropriate  diet,  among 
other  means,  is  to  cure  the  neuralgia. 

Neuralgic  pains  arc  often  connected  immediately  with  the  digest- 
ive tract,  especially  in  cases  of  neurasthenia  and  hysteria  among 
women,  and  are  excited  by  irritating  foods  or  by  fermentative  pro- 
cesses. 

Dietetic  Treatment — The  dietetic  treatment  of  neuralgia  is 
based  upon  certain  general  principles  which  may  be  observed  where- 
evcr  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  special  disease  of  which  the  pain 
may  be  merely  an  incidental  symptom.  This  treatment  is  too  apt  to 
be  overlooked  while  attention  is  wholly  given  to  devising  new  reme- 
dies for  the  immediate,  though  often  merely  temporary,  relief  of  the 
pain* 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  early  ascertain  the  cause  of 
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the  pain  and  learn  whether  it  be  not  dae  to  one  of  the  conditioDi 
above  mentioned,  which  may  be  foand  to  exist  in  a  latent  fonn. 
Careful  examination  of  the  urine  should  in  all  cases  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  possible  presence  of  the  uric-acid  diathesis,  of  sugar,  of 
phosphaturia,  etc. 

Since  a  majority  of  cases  are  accompanied  by  general  debility 
and  occur  in  anaemic,  constipated  women  who  take  little  outdoor 
exercise,  the  blood,  also,  should  be  examined  for  ansemia.  A  nutri- 
tious  and  ample  diet  should  then  be  prescribed,  accompanied  by 
moderate  exercise  and  abundant  fresh  air,  to  insure  more  perfca 
oxidation. 

Anstie  says  correctly  that  **  neuralgic  patients  require,  and 
greatly  benefit  by,  a  nutrition  considerably  richer  than  that  which 
is  needed  by  healthy  persons."  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  age. 

Fats  and  oils  are  most  serviceable,  and  under  this  heading 
cream,  Devonshire  cream,  butter,  bacon,  fat  meat,  salad  oil,  olives, 
and  cod- liver  oil  may  be  used. 

Neuralgic  patients  usually  dislike  fats,  perhaps  on  the  general 
principle  that  people  are  most  apt  to  prefer  different  food  from  that 
which  they  most  need  for  disordered  conditions  of  the  system. 
Some  are  even  made  bilious  by  fat,  but  with  a  little  tact  and  perse- 
verance in  selecting  the  proper  kind  of  fatty  food  and  directing  the 
mode  of  taking  it  these  objections  may  be  overcome.  Patients  may 
take  more  butter  than  usual,  though  they  refuse  cream,  or  they  will 
take  cream  though  they  refuse  cod-liver  oil.  Salad  oil  and  fat  bacon 
are  not  apt  to  provoke  objection. 

In  neuralgia  due  to  general  debility  or  anaemia  without  lithiasis, 
nitrogenous  foods  are  indicated  in  addition  to  the  fats  above  men- 
tioned, and  good  roast  beef,  beefsteak  or  chops,  eggs,  milk  with 
bread  and  butter,  light  starchy  foods,  and  fresh  vegetables  should  be 
ordered.  Meat  should  be  eaten  two  or  even  three  times  a  day,  and 
additional  lunches  may  be  given  between  meals,  consisting  of  milk,  a 
glass  of  claret  and  a  sandwich,  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  a  biscuit,  or 
broth  thickened  with  beef  meal  or  an  egg. 

Gowers  says  that  he  has  sometimes  known  "  severe  neuralgia  to 
occur  first  on  the  patient  commencing  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  to 
disappear  when  meat  was  taken,  and  recur  with  severity  on  each  of 
four  successive  attempts  to  return  to  vegetarianism." 

If  the  nervous  system  has  been  greatly  overtaxed  or  the  digest- 
ive organs  are  exceptionally  feeble,  it  may  be  advisable  to  put  the 
patient  for  a  few  days  on  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  milk,  eggnog. 
beef  broth,  and  purees,  accompanied  by  rest  and  passive  exercise 
(massage).  After  a  few  days  the  more  substantial  nitrogenous  foods 
may   be   added.     In   cases  associated  with  lithsemia  or  rheumatic 
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diathesis,  however,  the  quantity  of  such  foods  should  be  reduced, 

and  the  special  regulations  described  under  the  heading^  of  rheuma- 
tism and  lithDemia  must  be  followed. 

Coffee  and  tea  should  be  used  only  in  moderation,  and  in  bad 
cases  had  better  be  prohibited  ai together. 

Alcohol  in  restricted  dosage  benefits  many  cases,  excepting,  of 
course,  those  primarily  doe  to  alcoholism.  Claret  or  Burgundy  may 
be  drunk  with  meals,  but  alcohol  should  never  be  taken  merely  to 
relieve  pain  or  otherwise  than  as  a  food,  for  there  is  danger  of  be- 
coming too  much  addicted  to  its  use. 

Substances  to  be  especially  forbidden  are  pastry,  sweets,  and 
confectionery  of  all  kinds,  griddle  cakes,  condiments,  fried  food, 
and  rich,  highly  seasoned  sauces  and  foods. 

All  meats  should  be  eaten  at  regular  intervals,  and,  except  as 
directed  above,  eating  between  meals  must  be  prohibited. 


VISCERAL   NEURALGIAS. 

The  visceral  neuralgias  are  produced  in  the  sympathetic  nerves 
chiefly.  The  digestive  viscera— stomach,  intestines,  liver,  etc. — in  a 
normal  state  are  free  from  sensory  impressions,  but  their  nerves  arc 
constantly  conveying  reflex  impressions,  which,  however,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  ordinary  tactile  sensibility.  Hypochondriasis,  by 
concentrating  mental  attention  upon  the  various  abdominal  viscera, 
undoubtedly  develops  hypersensitiveness  to  such  nerve  currents. 

The  condition  described  as  "ptomaine  poisoning"  may  excite  a 
severe  neuralgia  as  a  symptom. 

Dietetic  Treatment  of  Visceral  Neuralgrias.— Neuralgias 
of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  apt  to  be  e.\cited  by  functional 
activity  (although  they  also  may  occur  independently  of  it),  and 
hence  the  diet  should  be  made  as  simple  and  nutritious  as  possible, 
in  order  that  digestion  shall  not  be  unduly  prolonged.  If  any  one 
article  of  food  is  found  to  excite  the  paroxysms  it  should  be  aban* 
doned.  It  is  often  advisable  in  severe  cases  to  limit  the  diet  for  a 
few  weeks  to  two  or  three  simple  articles  of  food,  such  as  beef, 
bread,  milk,  and  rice* 

GASTRALGIA. 

Causation. — In  neuralgia  of  the  stomach,  called  gastralgia,  or 
gastrodynia,  the  pain  is  situated  in  the  epigastrium,  penetrating  to 
the  back.  It  is  distinctly  localised  and  intense.  It  may  be  wholly 
paroxysmal,  or  there  may  be  dull  constant  aching  with  exacerbations 
of  a  moderate  lancinating  character.  It  Is  usually  relieved  some- 
what by  moderate  gentle  pressure,  but  intensified  by  deep  pressure, 
Such  pain  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  anaemia,  chronic  con* 
stipation  and  hysteria,  and  in  a  severe  form,  accompanied  by  violent 
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vamiiing,  it  constitutes  the  **  gastric  crisis  **  of  lacomoior  atjaii. 
Gastralgia  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  continued  excessive  usecf 
stimulants^  such  as  alcohol^  strong  tea  and  cotTee*  and  chcwioj^ 
tobacco^  and  by  the  inordinate  use  of  sweets.  An  excessive  (otmM* 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  may  occasion  a  very^j 
painful  variety  of  gastralgia. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  gastralgia  careful  inqmry 
roust  be  made  in  regard  to  irregularities  of  diet^  and  the  rciatiun  be- 
tween cating*and  the  occurrence  of  the  pain.  If  the  pain  is  worst 
while  the  stomach  is  empty  and  is  mitigated  by  taking  fouci,  it  i* 
suggested  by  Gowers  that  it  is  due  to  morbid  action  of  those  oertc* 
which  normally  excite  hunger.  Such  cases  should  be  treated  bf 
giving  nourishment  in  frequent  small  quantities.  In  addition  it*  the 
three  regular  meals  of  the  day,  which  should  be  light,  a  gla*^  ol 
wine  or  a  cup  of  hot  bouillon  and  a  biscuit  or  two,  or  a  glass  of 
milk  punch  or  eggnog,  may  be  taken  at  ii  a.m.,  4  p.  m.,  and  igain 
before  retiring.  A  tumbler  of  milk  or  a  few  crackers  may  be  kept 
by  the  bedside  and  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  night  sb-  iia- 

ticnt  be  awakened  by  the  pain.     The  pain  itself  is  an  1  i  df 

impoverished  nutrition,  and  the  nervous  system  requires  rest  while 
the  tissues  need  food.  In  still  other  cases  food  intensirtes  the  pain 
and  excites  immediate  emesis.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  gastric 
crises  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Here  sedatives,  such  as  bismuth,  cocaiae, 
or  anodynes  must  be  given  to  relieve  the  irritation  of  the  jastnc 
mucous  membrane  while  fund  is  temporarily  withheld  until  the  piin 
has  subsided.  '!"he  diet  subsequently  should  be  gradQaily  iocrcai>ed, 
commencing  with  small  quantities  of  peptonised  albuminous  food 
In  gastralgia  the  appetite  is  very  capricious,  and  there  may  be  «h 
cessive  craving  for  certain  articles  of  diet,  such  as  pickles,  coadi* 
ments,  etc* 

In  all  forms  of  gastralgia  the  pain  is  aggravated  by  distention  of 
the  stomach.  If  starchy  food  tends  to  produce  flatulency  it  should  be 
avoided,  together  with  sugars  and  fats.  Tea  and  coffee  and  u»baco) 
must  be  given  up.     The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open. 

Enteralg^a — i.  c.,  a  true  neuralgic  pain  in  the  intestines — if  oot 
common  if  **  peristaltic  unrest"  be  excluded.  It  does  uccufi  bow- 
ever,  and  most  frequently  in  the  lower  rectum,  in  which  case  it  i*  to 
be  relieved  by  local  treatment  rather  than  dieting. 

Hepatalgia,  or  neuralgia  of  the  Itver^  is  an  indication  of  fane* 
tionai  overwork  of  that  organ,  which   may  be  relieved  1  ^^^ 

inquiry  into  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  individual  and  ^  "^ 

errors  in  addition  to  purgation. 

In  severe  forms  of  neuralgia  which  do  not  yield  itf  umcuc  aod 
medicinal  control  prompt  relief  is  often  secured  by  change  of  *c«flc 
and  sea  bathing,  or  a  course  of  mineral  baths.     Hygienic  nieasotc) 
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improve  functional  activity  and  promote  oxidation  and  assimilation 
by  the  tissues  of  the  products  of  digestion,  as  well  as  the  elimination 
of  waste. 

Migraine. 

Migraine,  or  **  sick  headache,"  is  a  neurosis  characterised  by  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  fifth  nerve,  often  accompanied  by  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, mental  depression,  and  local  vasomotor  disorders. 

There  are  many  causes  assigned  to  this  affection,  among  them 
heredity,  the  gouty  diathesis,  improper  food,  etc.  Some  obstinate 
cases  are  unaffected  by  diet,  but  others  are  much  benefited  by  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  it  is  always  worth  while  to  attempt  a  cure  by  it.  The 
patient  should  be  very  closely  interrogated  in  regard  to  all  the  habits 
of  diet  and  hygiene,  such  as  the  hours  for  eating,  the  kind  of  food 
eaten,  its  method  of  cooking,  bathing,  exercise,  mental  work,  hours 
and  frequency  of  the  stools,  etc.  In  this  way  only  can  possible  faults 
be  detected  and  corrected.  The  gouty  should  be  forbidden  the  use 
of  wines,  malt  liquors,  sugars,  and  starches.  The  anaemic  should  be 
ordered  more  animal  food  and  fats  and  cod-liver  oil.  The  dyspeptic 
should  abstain  from  carbohydrates.  The  neurotic  should  give  up 
tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  It  has  been  shown  by  Roberts  that  both 
tea  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  coffee  may  materially  retard  starch  diges- 
tion, even  when  drunk  in  very  small  quantities.  Yet  there  are  some 
patients  who  can  ward  off  an  impending  attack  of  migraine  by  taking 
two  or  three  cups  of  strong  tea  or  black  coffee. 

Plain  cereal  foods  may  be  allowed,  such  as  wheaten  grits,  "  ger- 
mea,"  hominy,  and  oatmeal,  but  the  addition  of  milk  and  sugar  to 
them  may  cause  fermentation  and  make  them  undesirable.  In  this 
case  saccharin  may  be  substituted,  or  an  extract  of  malt. 

Fresh  green  vegetables,  such  as  asparagus,  young  peas,  French 
beans,  string  beans,  sea-kale,  and  stewed  celery  may  be  eaten,  but 
potatoes,  corn,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  rhubarb  should  be  avoided. 

Excepting  anaemic  patients,  those  suffering  from  migraine  should 
not  eat  much  meat.  It  is  best  to  take  it  not  oftener  than  once  a  day, 
and  the  white  meat  of  poultry  and  broiled  fresh  fish  are  better  than 
much  red  meat. 

Milk  may  disagree  and  cause  headache  through  lactic-acid  fer- 
mentation, interfering  with  digestion. 

New  bread,  pastry,  richly  cooked  food,  condiments  in  excess,  shell- 
fish, crustaceans,  cheese,  sauces,  and  desserts  in  general  are  forbid- 
den. Many  of  these  foods  may  produce  ptomaines  by  putrefactive 
fermentation,  which  act  as  poisons  to  the  blood  and  nerves.  Vinegar 
and  acid  fruits  should  not  be  eaten,  especially  in  connection  with 
amylaceous  food  (Roberts). 

Obviously  no  rules  of  diet  apply  to  all  cases  of  a  disease  which 
may  originate  from  so  many  different  causes,  and  in  chronic  cases 
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careful  observation  and  experimentation  will  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  best  course. 

Overeating,  irregular  eating,  and  late  suppers  should  be  forbid- 
den. Outdoor  exercise,  bicycling,  or  horseback  riding  should  be 
prescribed  to  aid  digestion,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  active  hj 
eating  fruits. 

Patients  are  often  found  who,  as  a  result  of  following  every  one's 
advice,  have  gradually  cut  down  their  diet,  one  article  at  a  time, 
until  they  are  actually  suffering  from  inanition,  and  it  requires  no 
little  tact  and  firmness  to  convince  them  that  they  can  eat  anything 
at  all.  They  will  live  on  nuts  and  fruit  alone,  or  on  hot  water  and 
raw  beef,  or  follow  the  latest  dietetic  "  fad,"  whereas  they  really  need 
a  common-sense  diet  of  plain,  nutritious  food,  such  as  that  prescribed 
above  for  neuralgia  or  ansemia. 

Decayed  teeth  are  a  frequent  cause  of  facial  and  other  neuralgias, 
and  the  pain  is  often  directly  excited  through  the  food  or  liquid 
taken  being  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  strongly  sweet  or  sour.  Manj 
persons  experience  temporary  but  severe  frontal  pain  after  swallow* 
ing  iced  beverages  or  ice  cream  too  rapidly.  In  some  persons  the 
site  of  the  pain  is  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  or  in  the  throat  itself. 
It  is  often  relieved  by  momentarily  compressing  both  carotid  arter- 
ies. Brunton  suggests  that  cold  excites  the  sympathetic  plexuses 
about  the  carotids  and  alters  their  calibre,  putting  them  into  a  state 
of  spasm.  These  forms  of  neuralgic  pain  are,  however,  usually  triv- 
ial, and  are  to  be  avoided  by  proper  care  of  the  teeth  and  regulating 
the  temperature  of  the  food. 

Neurasthenia. 

Causation. — Neurasthenia  is  a  condition  of  loss  of  tone  of  the 
nervous  system  which  is  of  a  functional  rather  than  an  organic  char- 
acter. It  is  also  called  nervous  exhaustion  or  nervous  prostration. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  disease,  but  rather  a  functional  derange- 
ment of  considerable  duration,  which,  however,  with  proper  care  and 
dietetic  treatment  results  usually  in  complete  recovery.  The  most 
apparent  cause  of  neurasthenia  is  overwork  of  the  nervous  system 
due  to  continued  excitement  or  strain  or  prolonged  emotional  de- 
pression and  anxiety.  It  is  far  more  apt  to  be  produced  by  overwork 
of  the  nervous  system  than  of  the  muscular  system,  although  it  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  latter.  Different  individuals  are  endowed  with 
varying  degrees  of  nerve  force,  and  the  complex  demands  and  great 
activity  of  highly  developed  civilisation  tempt  or  compel  many  peo- 
ple to  draw  upon  their  physiological  capital  of  energy  at  the  expense 
of  its  income,  with  the  result  of  exciting  the  entire  central  nervous 
system,  including  both  brain  and  spinal  cord,  to  an  unwonted  and 
sometimes   dangerous    degree.      For   this    reason    neurasthenia  is 
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essentially  an  afTection  incident  to  the  occupations  and  customs  of 
city  life,  rare  or  comparatively  unknown  in  the  repose  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  curious  but  undeniable  fact  that  there  appears  to  be 
more  or  less  fashion  in  regard  to  some  diagnoses^  in  nomenclature  at 
leasts  if  not  in  the  diseases  themselves^  and  of  late  years  "nervousi 
prostration  "  has  taken  rank  among  ordinary  functional  disorders* 

The  general  name  neurasthenia  includes  a  large  variety  of  nerv- 
oas  symptoms,  and  while  all  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the 
body  are  more  or  less  impaired^  the  symptoms  may  predominate  m 
one  or  more  mechanisms^  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  circulation, 
gland  secretion,  or  absorption. 

Men  who  find  themselves  in  business  straits  or  in  circumstances 
of  prolonged  anxiety  feel  that  they  are  straining  their  vital  powers, 
and  resort  to  an  increased  or  excessive  use  of  stimulants,  such  as 
alcohol,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  various  drugs,  to  excite  their  overtaxed 
mental  and  physical  powers  into  greater  activity.  By  means  of  this 
substitution  of  force,  especially  with  the  use  of  alcohol,  they  are  en- 
abled to  work  on,  and  still  further  excite  a  debilitated  nervous  system 
until  finally  the  limit  of  endurance  is  reached,  and  some  slight  addi- 
tional strain  reduces  them  to  utter  prostration.  Not  infrequently 
local  functional  disorders,  such  as  writer's  cramp,  neuralgia,  etc,  give 
warning  that  a  general  neurasthenic  condition  is  imminent,  and  if 
this  warning  be  not  heeded  in  time,  more  serious  symptoms  inevitably 
follow. 

Neurasthenia  reacts  on  the  digestive  system,  producing  malnutri- 
tion and  a  variety  of  functional  disorders,  for  so  dependent  is  the 
whole  alimentary  canal  upon  a  normal  vigorous  blood  supply  and 
nerve  regulation  that  it  necessarily  suffers  profoundly. 

General  Treatment. —  The  treatment  uf  neurasthenia  is  funda- 
mentally based  upon  two  absolutely  essential  conditions :  First, 
complete  body  rest,  with  the  necessary  absence  of  the  original  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  difficulty,  which  will  enable  the  impoverished 
tissues  to  become  regenerated  and  have  the  balance  of  their  energy 
properly  retarded;  secondly,  a  nourishing  diet,  which  will  supply 
the  material  for  this  energy  and  tissue  metamorphosis*  Various 
tonics,  such  as  strychnine,  iron,  and  arsenic,  are  of  recognised  bene- 
fit to  the  nervous  system,  but  the  main  reliance  in  all  treatment 
must  be  placed  upon  rest  and  food.  The  milder  cases  may  be  re- 
lieved by  a  change  of  occupation  and  the  enforcing  of  strict  rules 
in  regard  to  the  hours  of  sleep,  the  methods  and  time  of  eating  and 
taking  exercise,  bathing,  etc.  Many  persons  with  functional  nervous 
disorder  have  no  appetite  early  in  the  day,  but  towards  evening  can 
cat  a  substantial  meal,  and  they  should  dine  late. 

Patients  who  for  years  have  been  accustomed  to  exceedingly 
active  mental  work  find  it  almost  impossible  to  endure  confinement, 
39 
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absence  from  social  intercourse,  and  lack  of  occupation,  and  ifi  iuc 
cases  the   advantages   of  dietetic   treatment    may  be   enlianced 
cheerfvil  surroundings  and  diversion.     As  a  rule,  it  is  far  easier  fo 
the  fatigued  or  worried  business  man  or  "brain  worker**  to  break] 
off  completely  his  accustomed  occupation  for  a  period  of  scvc 
weeks  or  months,  to  be  spent  in  travel  or  at  some  foreign  spa,  i 
It  is  for  him  to  continue  his  ordinary  occupations  in  moderation,  an4 
take  exercise  and  proper  food    and  sleep   in   accordance   with  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  physician. 

In  many  cases  of  this  nature  travel  affords  a  certain  and 
prompt  relief,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  involves  con 
able  irregularity  in  the  hours  of  rest,  character  of  diet,  etc*  as  vtltj 
as  the  fact  that  many  are  deterred  from  this  means  of  cure  hr  th 
expense  involved.     In  another  class  of  cases  too  active  traveilifl 
is  stimulating  and  fatiguing,  and  if  such  people  are  not  made  ill 
at  sea  nothing  gives  more  benefit  than  the  isolation,  invtgorat 
air,  and  enforced  idleness  of  a  sea  voyage.     For  others,  in  whon 
the  digestive  system  is  but  comparatively  httle  impaired,  camping  <>r 
hving  an  outdoor  life  in   the  woods  affords   the  same    advantaj^. 
Whatever  journey  is  undertaken,  therefore,  should  be  in  tiie  direc- 
tion of  rest  and  moderate  diversion   without  the  Sf: 
is  involved  in  visiting  new  cities.     The  physician 
study  carefully  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  but  shoald  ocNh  | 
suit  his  tastes   in  regard    to  occupations  and   amusements.    ^Ttffl 
this  is  done  and  his  confidence  has  been  thoroughly  gained,  rl  is 
far  easier  to  have  the  rules  for  diet  which  arc  prescribed  carefolljr 
adhered    to.     In    still    another  class  of  cases   of  neurasthema  iht 
general  nerve  **  breakdown  **  is  so  sudden  and  the  exhaustion  son- 
treme  that  absolute  rest  at   home  and  in  bed  is  imperatirc.    To 
this  class  of  cases  belong  a  large  number  of  overworked  sooeij 
women  whose  lives  of  constant  excitement  and  mental  activtijof 
stimulation,   combined   with   the  number  of  charitable  intcrc»is  ^ 
other  occupations  to  which  they  give  much  ener^v.  wrar  them  wrt 
in  time. 

The  most  severe  cases  of  neurasthenia  rctjutrc  spmni  irrdtmcnt* 
the  principles  of  which  are,  first,  complete  rest  for  body  and  mtndt 
secondly,  systematic  feeding;  and  thirdly,  massage.  This  treattttcirt 
IS  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  nervous  system  tB  ^ 
greatly  exhausted  that  the  patient  suffers  contmual  deprcsmon  fr<"^ 
the  least  exercise,  exertion,  or  emotional  excitement.  In  *otne  in- 
stances insomnia  is  a  predominant  and  serious  symptom ;  in  oth«J* 
the  patient  is  drowsy  io  the  daytime  and  aciabk  Co  perform  u^J 
concentrated  mental  labour ;  in  others  again  inanition  is  the  mo^ 
pronounced  feature,  and  the  rapid  loss  of  weight  and  fatlurt  oi 
strength   alarms  the   patient,  or  the  body   may   even   incrcaje  fft 
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weight,  while  the  muscles  become  soft  and  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to 
support  the  frame.  Many  cases  are  complicated  with  pronounced 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  or  unnatural  irritability. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  in  treatment  is  to  secure  a  faithful 
and  intelligent  nurse  and  to  isolate  the  patient  from  well-meaning 
but  oversympathetic  friends  whose  constant  inquiries  and  sugges- 
tions are  apt  to  aggravate  existing  conditions  by  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  patient  upon  them.  In  general^  it  is  best  to  allow 
ao  one  to  see  the  patient  excepting  the  trained  nurse,  the  physician, 
and  perhaps  some  one  trusted  member  of  the  family.  All  business 
matters  and  domestic  news  of  an  exciting  or  depressing  character 
should  be  carefully  kept  from  the  patient,  and  such  connection  as 
may  be  allowed  with  the  outside  world  should  be  only  of  a  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  nature. 

ft  is  very  important  that  the  nurse,  who  is  so  constantly  with  the 

'  patient,  should  be  congenial  and  possessed  of  the  requisite  tact  and 
cheerfulness  of    disposition.      Many   of    these    details   may   seem 

,  trivial,  but  their  importance  is  appreciated  after  experience,  which 
shows  how  easily  infringement  of  the  rules,  such  as  the  untimely 
reception  of  exciting  news  or  the  visit  of  an  untactful  friend,  may 
react  upon  the  digestive  system  and  interrupt  the  favourable  prog- 

iressof  the  case  for  several  days.     This  is  particularly  true  of  all 

I  hysterical  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  instances  io 
which   patients   with    active    minds    do    decidedly  better   if    mild, 

[pleasurable  occupation  or  entertainment,  such  as  reading  aloud,  is 
provided  for  them,  which  is  carefully  limited  to  prevent  fatigue. 

It   is   necessary   to   explain    the   general    plan  of  cure   and  its 

[object  to  both   patient   and   family   in   order   to   secure   their  co- 

[operation,  and  this  having  been  done,  the  treatment  which  has 
received  the  name  of  '*  rest  cure*'  should  be  outlined  by  dcnnite 
rules  in  a  most  careful  and  systematic  manner.  To  be  of  any  serv- 
ice, the  rest  cure  should  last  six  weeks  or  more,  and  in  severe 
cases   it   should    be  explained    that    this    treatment    by   no    means 

I  completes  the  restoration  of  the  normal  nerve  functions,  but  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  basis  for  a  further  regimen  of  exercise  and  outdoor 
life.  While  the  rules  fur  diet  for  indivi(hial  cases  must  be  distinctly 
laid  down,  and    conscientiously  adhered  to,  there   is  scarcely  any 

\  other  variety  of  disease  in  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  ex- 

lerdsemore  tact  and  discretion,  and  the  success  of  the  treatment 
will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  adapts  its 
provisions  to  the  needs  of  mdividual  cases.  It  is  comparatively 
caty  to  prescribe  definite  regulations  for  the  treatment  of  neuras- 
thenia, but  practically  there  is  no  case  which  docs  not  present  in- 
dividual peculiarities  which  require  special  cunstderation. 
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THE   "REST  CURE." 

At  the  commencement  of  treat  mem   in  severe  crises  the  patk 
must  lie  absolutely  quiet  in  bed  and  ncii  be  even  attowed  to 
the  arms  or  head  to  take  food.     After  a  week  or  ten 
enforced  and  absolute  rest,  the  patient  may  gradually  I  cd\ 

stt  up  and  feed  herself,  but  usually  a  full  month  or  six  weeks  should 
be  spent  in  bed  with  no  further  exertion.     ITie  lack  of  volu 
exercise  must  be  supplied  by  the  tonic  effect  of  bathing  antH 
sage.    The  patient  should  receive  a  sponge  bath  every  morning;  i 
after  breakfast,   which  is  to   be  given   with  hoi  water,  or  hot 
water  if  it  can  be  obtained.     A  portion  of  the  body  only  is  to 
sponged  at  a  time,  and   friction  with  a  coarse  tow» 
ately  follow.     In  some  cases   benefit  results  from  m 
ice  or  a  cloth  dipped  in  ice  water  over  the  skin  for  a  moment  afte 
the  hot-water  sponging.     The  alternate  i^itmulation  of  tht 
ous  nerves  by  strong  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  always^  p^^ 
tonic  effect,  and  the  influence  of  the  ice  water  and  friction  is  «iiil9« 
gous  to  that  produced  by  the  Brand  system  of  cold  bathing. 

After  the  bath^  which,  if  properly  given,  may  consume  a  half  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  patient  must  be  allowed  to  rcU,  ii«l 
at  noon  or  in  the  early  afternoon   massage  is  to  be  given,  at  fir»t 
every  day,  and  later  on  alternate  days.     At  the  commencement  af  the  j 
case  the  massage  should  be  exceedingly  mild,  and  c,t  rred  j 

in  this  rci^pect,   for  neurasthenic  patients  are  oflt  ihc  i 

too  vigorous  or  prolonged  efforts  of  the  massage  operators^.  For 
the  first  day  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  suf^cc,  and  if  the  elect  i» 
favourable,  the  time  may  be  gradually  extended  to  an  hour,  Owinjj 
to  the  nature  of  the  diet,  which   at  first  is  fluid  and  !  "' 

milk,  and  from  the  lack  of  exercise  and  loss  of  tone  u.  ....  cc*- 
tinal  walls,  neurasthenic  subjects  are  uniformly  constipated,  and  the 
massage  should  be  particularly  adapted  to  remedy  this 

Massage  of    the   abdominal   muscles  should    be    [>'  '  ^ 

gently  rubbing  and  kneading  the  abdomen,  commencing  in  the  nflit 
iliac  fossa  and  following  the  direction  of  the  colon  upward  Ut  tb« 
free  border  of  the  ribs  across  to  the  opposite  side  and  do»n«anl 
to  the  sigmoid  flexure.  By  this  means  peristaltic  action  is  wndooK' 
edly  stimulated,  and  the  contents  of  the  largi;  intesiicic  are  i 
ically  propelled  in  the  proper  direction. 

Dietetic  Treatment.— The  feeding  of  the  patient  mutt 
based  upon  the  principle  of  giving  ail  the  nourishment  whidictf 
be  assimilated.  The  stools  should  be  carefalty  watched  fnnttdif  •• 
day  to  make  sure  that  the  milk  or  other  articles  of  i*"  '  *^^' 
oughiy  digested.     Nourishment  should  be  given  at  br  ^'^ 

which  must  depend  somewhat  upon  the  amoiint  of  time  aiUittcd  » 
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ep,  but  in  cases  of  great  exhaustion  patients  should  not  be  per- 
roitted  to  go  more  than  four  hours  at  any  time  without  food,  and 
sleep  must  be  interrupted  for  feedings  if  necessary.  In  other  cases 
when  sleep  so  interrupted  is  readily  resumed,  food  may  be  given 
with  regularity  once  in  two  hours  throughout  the  day  and  night,  as 
in  typhoid  fever  When  improvement  is  attained,  the  intervals  of 
sleep  will  naturally  be  longer,  and  it  will  be  both  unnecessary  and 
unwise  to  awaken  the  patient  for  feeding.  The  basis  of  the  diet 
in  most  cases  should  be  milk,  and  by  studying  the  taste  and  diges* 
tion  of  the  patient  it  is  usually  possible  to  prepare  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  well  borne  (see  Adaptation  of  Milk  for  the  Sick, 
page  7^)^ 

In  commencing  the  milk  diet  the  objection  of  the  patient  often 
has  to  be  overcome,  and  it  is  advisable  to  begin  slowly,  giving 
skimmed  milk  in  tablespoonful  doses  four  or  five  times  a  day  for 
two  or  three  days  until  the  patient  is  accustomed  to  it.  Other 
food  is  of  course  allowed  at  first,  but  this  is  to  be  gradually  reduced 
|k)inid  the  milk  substituted  for  it  in  increasing  quantity  until  four 
ounces  of  skimmed  milk  are  taken  every  two  hours.  It  is  finally 
given  up  to  eight  or  ten  ounces  at  the  same  intervals.  The  taste,  if 
disagreeable,  may  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of  a  little  black 
coffee  or  caramel.  If  it  produces  weight  and  epigastric  oppression 
or  causes  flatulence  and  eructations  it  is  to  be  diluted  by  one  half  or 
one  third  with  lime,  barley,  or  rice  water  or  Vichy.  One  of  the 
**  prepared  foods,"  such  as  Nestl^'s  or  Mellin's,  may  be  added,  or  the 
milk  may  be  pancreatinised  or  temporarily  replaced  by  koumiss  or 
matzoon.  The  exclusive  milk  diet  tends  to  make  the  patient  drowsy 
and  to  allay  irritability  in  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  it  is 
actively  diuretic. 

The  constipation  which  the  milk  occasions  may  be  overcome  by 
a  pill  of  ox  gall  or  a  dose  of  bitter  water  in  the  morning,  or  by 
enemata  of  warm  soapsuds,  when  the  latter  do  not  produce  the  ex- 
haustion which  occasionally  follows  their  use. 

Many  patients  do  very  well  on  the  exclusive  milk  diet  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  and  they  may  be  fed  very  much  as  typhoid- 
fever  patients  are,  excepting  that  they  may  take  more  milk.  If 
they  can  digest  it,  two  and  a  half  or  three  quarts  a  day  should  be 
given. 

Weir  Mitchell,  who  was  the  pioneer  of  this  method  of  treatment 
in  this  country,  prescribes  an  exclusive  milk  diet  less  rigidly  than 
formerly.  After  five  or  six  days  of  such  treatment  a  chop  or  a 
poached  egg  may  be  added  at  noon.  The  next  day  bread  and 
butter  or  bread  and  milk  is  given,  besides,  for  supper,  and  then  an 
egg  or  a  little  meat  at  breakfast,  until  the  patient  is  taking  three 
good  meals  of  plain  food  daily,  but  io  addition  at  least  two  quarts 
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of  milk.    The  exclusive  milk  diet  is  believed  to  prepare  the  digestive 
system  for  the  assimilation  of  other  foods. 

Play  fair's  Diet, 

Playfair's  diet  for  neurasthenia  is  a  good  example  of  a  milk  diet, 
soon  combined  with  other  foods,  as  follows  : 

First  Day. — Twenty-two  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses. 

Second  Day, — Fifty  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses. 

Third  Day, — Fifty  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses.  Massage, 
half  an  hour. 

Fourth  Day. — Fifty  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses ;  egg,  bread 
and  butter ;  dialysed  iron,  forty  minims  in  two  doses.  Massage, 
one  hour  and  a  half. 

Sixth  Day, — Fifty  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses ;  mutton  chop. 
Massage,  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

Eighth  Day, — Fifty  ounces  of  milk  in  divided  doses;  mnttoo 
chop ;  porridge  and  a  gill  of  cream ;  maltine,  twice  daily.-  Massage, 
three  hours;  electricity,  half  an  hour;  continued  to  end  of  treat- 
ment. The  solid  food  is  now  gradually  increased  until  such  a  diet  is 
reached  as  the  following  for  the 

Tenth  Day, — 6  a.  m.,  raw  meat  soup,  ten  ounces ;  7  a.  11.,  a  cop  of 
black  coffee ;  8  a.  m.,  a  plate  of  oatmeal  porridge,  a  gill  of  cream,  a 
boiled  egg,  three  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  cocoa;  11  a.m.. 
milk,  ten  ounces ;  2  p.  m.,  rump  steak,  one  half  pound  of  potatoes, 
cauliflower,  a  savoury  omelet,  milk,  ten  ounces ;  4  p.  u.,  milk,  ten 
ounces ;  three  slices  of  bread  and  butter ;  6  p.  m.,  a  cup  of  gravy 
soup ;  8  p.  M.,  a  fried  sole,  roast  mutton  (three  large  slices),  French 
beans,  potatoes,  stewed  fruit,  and  cream;  milk,  ten  ounces;  ti  p.m., 
raw  meat  soup,  ten  ounces. 

Fifteenth  Day, — Three  full  meals  daily  of  fish,  meat,  vegeu- 
bles,  cream,  and  fruit ;  two  quarts  of  milk  and  two  glasses  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

Twenty-second  Day, — Amount  of  food  lessened. 

Leyden's  Diet. 

Leyden's  diet  for  neurasthenia  is  a  modified  form  of  milk  treat- 
ment which  gives  excellent  results  in  some  cases: 

At  7  A.  M.,  half  a  litre  of  milk,  slowly  sipped  in  half  an  hour,  a 
small  cup  of  coffee  with  cream,  eighty  grammes  (nearly  three  ounce?) 
of  cold  meat,  a  mealy  baked  potato ;  10  a.  m.,  a  litre  of  milk  with 
three  biscuits  ;  1 2  a.  m.,  the  same  ;  i  p.  m.,  broth,  two  hundred  grammes 
(about  seven  ounces)  of  {o\i\  pur^e  of  potatoes,  green  vegetables, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grammes  (nearly  four  ounces)  of  comfeU, 
and  pastry;  3.30,  5.30,  8,  and  9.30  p.m.,  half  a  litre  of  milk,  mak- 
ing a  daily  consumption  of  three  litres  and  a  half  of  milk.    In  the 
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after  part  of  the  day.  two  meals  each   of   eighty  grammes  (three 
ounces)  of  roast  meat  with  bread  and  three  biscuits. 

K fating  s  Diet, 

Keating's  diet  for  neurasthenia  is  adapted  to  patients  who  need 
not  be  kept  constantly  in  bed.     It  is  as  follows: 

At  6  A,  M.,  a  tumblerful  of  strong  hot  beef  tea ;  8  A.  m,,  a  half  tum- 
blerful of  iron  water,  and  breakfast  of  fruit,  steak,  coffee,  and  a 
goblet  of  milk  ;  8,30  a.  m.,  a  goblet  of  milk  with  a  dessertspoonful  of 
malt  extract,  six  grains  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  ;  10  A.  M,»  elec- 
tricity;  12  A.M.,  a  goblet  of  milk  and  malt;  2  p.m.,  dinner,  preceded 
by  a  half  tumblerful  of  iron  water  and  a  third  goblet  of  milk  and  malt ; 
6  p.  M.,  third  dose  of  iron  water.  Light  supper  of  fruits,  bread  and 
butter,  and  cream;  a  fourth  goblet  of  milk  and  malt;  10  p,  m,,  beef 
soup,  four  ounces,  preceded  by  massage  with  cocoa  oil  for  an  hour. 

Two  quarts  of  milk  are  taken  daily,  in  addition  to  all  other  food. 
The  patient  on  this  diet  is  allowed  to  be  out  of  bed  for  four  hours 
every  day,  one  of  which  may  be  spent  in  business. 

If  milk  can  not  be  made  to  agree  with  the  patient  in  any  form, 
meat  broths  ^nd  ptsr/es  and  light  farinaceous  food  may  be  prescribed. 
Eggs  may  be  given  dropped  into  bouillon  or  any  of  the  preparations 
of  ^gg  albumen.  Meat  essences  and  extracts,  such  as  Liebig's  or 
Valentine's,  are  serviceable,  but  the  latter  arc  so  merely  for  their 
stimulating  effect  upon  digestion.  If  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
is  good,  the  constipation  resulting  from  so  concentrated  a  diet  may 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  oatmeal  porridge  for  breakfast,  whole- 
meal bread,  and  fresh  fruits,  such  as  the  juice  of  the  shaddock  or 
dried  or  stewed  prunes.  A  reference  to  the  receipts  given  at  the 
end  of  this  book  for  the  several  kinds  of  fluid  food  will  enable  the 
physician  to  prescribe  sufficient  variety  to  stimulate  the  appetite  of 
the  patient,  and  in  many  cases  a  slightly  different  menu  can  be  or- 
dered for  each  day  in  the  week.  Most  patients  after  a  fortnight  to 
three  weeks  of  semisolid  diet  are  able  lo  digest  meat  and  other 
solid  foods.  As  an  example  of  an  excellent  typical  dietary  for  this 
stage  of  the  treatment,  the  following  is  given  by  H.  C  Wood : 

At  8  A.  M.,  rolls  or  toast,  cocoa,  weak  coffee  or  roasted  wheat  cof- 
fee, beefsteak,  tenderloin,  or  mutton  chop  ;  9  a.  m.,  bathing;  11  a.  m., 
oatmeal  porridge  with  milk  or  else  a  half  pint  of  molasses;  12  noon, 
massage;  2  p.  vl,  dinner,  bouillon  w^iih  or  without  egg,  beefsteak, 
rice,  white  potatoes  roasted  ;  dessert  of  bread  pudding,  blancmange, 
or  similar  farinaceous  articles;  4  p.  m.,  electricity  ;  5  p  m.  milk  toast ; 
9  p.  M.,  a  half  pint  of  skimmed  milk  or  koumiss. 

Bil finger  believes  that  a  modified  vegetable  diet  is  most  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  neurasthenia,  being  less  irritant  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem than  a  preponderance  of  animal  food,  and  for  ansemic  subjects 
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who  require  proteids  he  prescribes  milk  and  oatmeal  porridge  2r4 
preparations  of  ground  meal  of  legumes.  He  allows  chocolate  aii<( 
cocoa  for  beverages. 

Electricity, — The  use  of  the  electric  current  ts  of  s^ervice  in  pft>-| 
rooting  the  nutrition  of  the  body  during  the  period  of  ./ 
from  voluntary  movement.     It  should  be  distinctly  rcm« 
the  electric  current  itself  possesses  no  special   nutritive  value  of! 
**  vitalising  "  influence,  such  as  is  often   claimed   for   it,  but  that  t| 
acts  favourably  upon  the  muscular  system  by  causmg  the  muscles  I 
contract,  and  in   that  way  also  quickens  the  circulation.     The  coo^ 
traction  of  muscles  compresses  the  contents  of  their  lymphairc  ves-I 
sels  and  venous  radicles,  and  in  this  way  aids  circulatioD,  while  tfir] 
phenomena  are  accompanied  by  metabolism  which  involves  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  ingredients  of  the  food  which  have  been  absorhed 
The  faradic  current  is  used  exclusively  for  this  purpose.     It  maybe 
applied  to  special  groups  of  muscles  at  first,  and  subsequently  to  \bt 
entire  body.     Care  should  be  taken  not  to  fatigue  individual  mu^clw, 
and  the  current  should  be  carefully  regulated  and  applied  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  condition  of  the  patient.     The  use  of  eicctricity  iti 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  constipation  has  been  referred  to  under 
that  heading:     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  local  ap]  >c* 

iricity  over  the  abdominal  wall  exercises  any  dcfinii*  j  •'» 

the  digestive  processes  which  may  be  going  on  in  the  viscera  bcncAlh 
the  electrodes. 

Insomnia  and  Disordered  Sleep, 

Insomnia  is  due  to  many  causes,  but  those  which  concern  die* 
tetics  are  the  opposite  extremes  of  overfeeding  and  starvation  or  lu* 
anition.  Overfeeding  or  eating  improper  fond  may  cause  diiwordertd 
sleep»  nightmares,  or  temporary  insomnia  from  attacks  of  actitcm* 
digestion,  dyspepsia,  or  biliousness,  but  inanition  or  malnutnlion  «* 
more  apt   to  cause   true  insomnia  from  exhaustion,     N  'i^ 

subjects  whose  nerve  energy  is  insuflicient  to  conduct  t  '^' 

ive  and  absorptive  functions  completely  arc  very  liable  to  vdtf 
from  insomnia.  They  unfortunately  resort  to  hypnotic  dnifi  i*** 
stead  of  first  trying  the  efficacy  of  dietetics. 

It  is  a  good  rule  in  such  cases  to  improve  the  nutritioa  bycfft- 
fully  regulated  feeding  at  frequent  intervals.  In  additino  to  ihrtt 
good  meals  a  day,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  take  tmcorivo 
quarts  of  milk,  with  beef  tea  and  one  or  two  ounces  of  nwlt  erirKt 
By  gradually  increasing  the  diet  according  to  sucli  rules  as  i^^ 
given  for  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia,  in  a  wcrft  or  leu  dayit^ 
patient  can  often  be  made  to  reach  the  maximum  af>o\*  "** 

improvement   is  almost   certain   to   follow.     It   is  best  "^ 

heaviest  meal  of  the  day  in  the  early  afternoon  not  as  Uu  as  •»* 
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o'clock,  for  an  overloaded  stomach  with  indigestion  is  itself  a  cause 
of  insomnia,  but,  on  the  other  hand  going  to  bed  with  a  perfectly 
empty  stomach  is  usually  undesirable.  In  mild  cases  a  glass  of  hot 
milk,  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  meat  extract  in  hot  water,  or  a 
cup  of  good  beef  tea  and  a  biscuit,  or  a  cup  of  cocoa,  or  chicken 
broth,  or  a  light  sandwich  and  a  glass  or  two  of  beer  or  ale,  taken 
just  before  retiring,  will  serve  to  divert  the  blood  current  from  the 
brain  to  the  stomach  and  induce  cerebral  anaemia  and  sleep  with- 
out the  use  of  medicines,  stimulants,  or  "  nightcaps,"  and  if  anodynes 
have  to  be  given,  a  little  food  taken  in  this  manner  increases  their 
efficacy  and  makes  a  smaller  dose  possible. 

Vertigo. 

Vertigo,  although  it  arises  from  many  causes,  may  be  occasioned 
by  digestive  disorders,  such  as  the  production  of  flatulency  and  pal- 
pitation, or  by  the  absorption  of  products  of  indigestion  which  act 
as  irritants  of  the  vascular  system.  Such  products,  for  example,  are 
developed  in  some  persons  by  eating  shellfish,  strawberries,  etc. 
(page  353).     Lack  of  sufficient  food  may  cause  it. 

The  dietetic  treatment  is  that  of  dyspepsia  (page  496).  Fats, 
sugars,  and  starches  are  forbidden,  and  alkaline  and  laxative  waters, 
such  as  Vichy,  Congress,  or  Hathorn  water,  are  of  service  to  open 
the  bowels  and  increase  the  activity  of  the  kidneys. 

Chorea. 

Mild  cases  of  chorea  require  no  special  regulation  of  diet  beyond 
that  which  is  directed  towards  the  prevention  of  flatulent  dyspep- 
sia (page  500)  and  constipation  (page  545).  In  more  pronounced 
cases  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  put  the  patient  for  a  time  upon  a 
milk  diet.  Sweets  and  farinaceous  foods  should,  as  a  rule,  be  for- 
bidden for  fear  of  increasing  palpitation  through  exciting  flatulence. 
Other  patients  do  better  with  a  diet  of  animal  food,  consisting  of 
meat,  fish,  eggs,  and  oysters  with  bread  and  milk,  koumiss,  or  mat- 
zoon.  They  are  apt  to  be  anxmic,  and  they  should  be  encouraj^ed 
to  take  as  much  food  as  the  digestive  organs  Will  tolerate.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  very  useful  in  these  cases. 

Epilepsy. 

Epilepsy  is  a  functional  nervous  disorder,  which  may  often  be 
considerably  improved  by  careful  attention  to  diet.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  occur  in  childhood  at  a  period  when  existing 
functional  derangements  of  the  nervous  system  are  readily  aggra- 
vated by  improper  food.  Many  rhachitic  children  with  imperfect 
development  of  the  teeth,  feeble  digestive  organs,  and  consequent 
malnutrition   develop    epilepsy   while   teething.      Of    twenty-seven 
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cases  occarring  among  children  recently  analysed  by  Osier,  more 
than  one  half  developed  before  the  fifth  year  and  more  than  three 
fourths  before  the  tenth  year.  Very  many  cases  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  errors  in  diet  or  affections  of  the  alimentary  caiial,  and 
while  such  conditions  may  nolf  cause  the  disease,  they  readily  precip- 
itate epileptic  seizures.  This  statement  applies  to  grand  mal  and 
petit  mal  rather  than  to  the  localised  or  partial  convulsions  knovn 
as  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  which  are  due  to  local  and  definite  cortical 
motor  irritation.  Of  the  varieties  of  epilepsy,  petit  mal  is  more 
favourably  influenced  by  diet  than  are  the  other  forms. 

Patients  should  have  their  eating  supervised  with  care.  Thcj 
should  be  well  fed,  but  must  eat  only  easily  digestible  food  and  have 
their  meals  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  principal  one  mu&t  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  order  that  digestion  at  night  may  be  com- 
pleted before  going  to  sleep.  All  food  should  be  eaten  slowly,  and 
meat,  if  given,  must  be  very  thoroughly  masticated,  and  the  stomach 
should  never  be  overloaded. 

As  a  rule,  meat  should  be  allowed  but  once  a  day.  Some  chil- 
dren with  petit  mal,  or  even  g^and  mal,  improve  rapidly  on  a  strialj 
vegetarian  diet  or  on  a  bland  diet  of  which  milk,  bread  and  batter, 
and  simple  starchy  foods,  such  as  rice  pudding,  cornstarch,  Indian- 
meal  pudding,  etc.,  form  the  basis.  I  have  seen  cases  of  epilepsj* 
among  young  children  in  which,  while  the  medicinal  treatment  re- 
mained constant,  a  return  to  meat  diet  was  invariably  followed  by 
convulsions,  which  were  absent  on  a  vegetable  or  exclusive  milk 
regimen. 

As  a  rule,  adults  do  not  seem  to  be  aided  by  dieting  to  such  a 
degree  as  children;  nevertheless,  they  do  well  to  take  but  little 
meat  and  to  be  abstemious  and  regular  in  their  habits  of  eating. 
Dr.  Mersan,  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  in  England,  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  putting  a  number  o(  chronic  epileptics  Tor  some  weeks 
tirst  upon  a  diet  of  flesh  and  then  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  and  via 
versa.  The  results  showed  that  their  convulsions  were  not  materi- 
ally lessened  in  number  or  severity,  but  it  was  noticed  that  while 
their  food  consisted  largely  of  meat  their  mental  condition  was  more 
stupid. 

Gowers  albws  his  patients  meat  twice  a  day,  and  asserts  that  he 
has  seen  cases  in  which  fewer  epileptic  seizures  occurred  while  eat- 
ing flesh  than  when  abstaining  from  it.  One  patient  had  paroxysms 
only  after  eating  beef,  but  not  in  connection  with  other  varieties  of 
meat.  It  is  evident  that  no  definite  rule  should  govern  all  cases. 
It  is  worth  while  to  reduce  the  nitrogenous  food  for  a  month  or 
two,  and  if  improvement  does  not  follow,  or  nutrition  becomes  less 
active,  it  may  again  be  added  to  the  dietary. 

Dr.  Whitmore  Steele,  lately  of  the  Utica  State  Asylum,  in  speak- 
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rng  of  the  treatment  of  chronic  epilepsy  at  that  institution,  informs 
me:  **  We  endeavour  to  reduce  the  amount  of  albuminous  foods, 
^ving  a  more  liberal  and  easily  assimilated  diet  also.  Invariably 
overalimentaiion  in  our  epileptics  produces  attacks.**  Epileptics  will 
often  gorge  themselves  with  food  and  drink  if  allowed  to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  carnivores,  as  well  as  animals  accustomed  to  a 
mixed  diet,  develop  convulsions  from  a  too  liberal  allowance  of 
meat,  if  at  the  same  time  they  are  kept  in  confinement.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  convulsions  may  be  due  to  reflex  irritation  from 
the  stomach  or  bowels,  produced  by  large  masses  of  slowly  digested 
food,  rather  than  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  food.  The  same 
thing  may  occur  in  young  children  who  are  allowed  to  gorge  them- 
selves with  any  hastily  eaten  bulky  diet»  and  the  resulting  convul- 
sions should  not  be  confounded  with  genuine  epileptic  seizures 
accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness,  and  recurring  periodically. 
Some  patients  have  a  distinct  epigastric  aura  preceding  the  convul- 
sions. 

Many  are  obliged  to  take  large  doses  of  the  bromides  and  other 
medicines.  It  will  be  found  that  the  disagreeable  symptoms  of 
bromism  are  much  less  apt  to  occur  if  the  diet  be  so  regulated  as  to 
carefully  avoid  constipation  and  to  insure  the  consumption  of  abun- 
dant fluid  diluents.  Vichy  or  carbonic-acid  water  and  water  should 
be  drunk  freely  between  meals,  and  especially  after  taking  medicine, 
and  daily  thorough  evacuations  of  the  bowels  should  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  prunes,  figs,  apples,  oranges, 
Adults  should  abstain  from  agents  which  arc  likely  to  over- 
stimulate  the  nervous  system,  such  as  alcohol  and  strong  tea  and 
coffee.     The  use  of  tobacco  should  also  be  interdicted. 

Beriberi. 

Beri-beri  is  a  rare  form  of  probable  multiple  neuritis  sometimes 
imported  into  this  country  by  Chinese,  Ceylonesc,  or  Japanese  pa- 
tients, who  have  acquired  it  in  their  native  countries  or  on  the  voyage. 

It  is  characterised  by  anremia,  general  oedema,  and  more  or  less 
stiffness  and  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  with  dyspnoea  and  serous 
etfusions.     Sometimes  there  are  muscular  spasms. 

Beri-beri  has  been  attributed  to  the  absence  of  fresh  animal  food 
from  the  diet,  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  the  cause  often  assigned  to 
scurvy.  It  has  more  specifically  been  attributed  to  the  excessive 
consumption  of  rice  and  adzuki  beans  to  the  exclusion  of  other  food ; 
but  these  views  are  incorrect,  for  upon  the  authority  of  Baclz  it  is 
stated  that  the  best  fed  and  best  nourished  are  frequently  subject  to 
the  disease.  In  the  Japanese  navy,  where  the  disease  was  formerly 
not  seldom  encountered,  it  has  been  practically  exterminated  by  in- 
creasing the  nitrogenous-food  ration  and  lessening  the  carbohydrates. 
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The  latest  view  of  the  disease  is  that  it  is  not  caused  by  bad  focidL 

but  by  a  micro-organism,  and  that  bad  food  and  bad  hygiene  aie 
merely  predisposing  factors. 

Locomotor  Ataxia- 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  a  disease  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  pafttcn- 

larly  influenced  by  any  system  of  dietetic  treatmetil,  although  it  tsj 
believed  by  some  writers  that  the  quantity  of  meat  ordinarily  eaten 
should  be  reduced.    As  in  many  other  forms  of  very  chronic  oe 
disease,  a  generous  diet  is  desirable,  with  an  abundance  of  fat 
cream,  cod-liver  oil»  etc.,  when  the  stomach  will  lulerate  it. 
liquors  should  be  forbidden,  but  light  wines,  malt  liquors^  lea,  asid  | 
coffee  may  be  allowed  in  moderation.     A  reasonable  use  af  tobaccu 
need  not  be  proscribed. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  •*  gastric  crises"  predominate  iti* 
diet  must  be  restricted  for  a  few  days  when  the  crises  ocrur,  apim 
the  principles  established  for  the  treatment  of  gastralgia  (see  Ga** 
iralgia).  It  may  be  necessary  at  such  times  to  pal  the  patient 
upon  a  simple  milk  diet. 

Other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  tie  not  usually  demand  fMuticn- 
lar  dietetic  treatment,  but  Bauer  says  that  **some  iHscases  of  Ike 
spinal  cord  lead  to  an  extraordinary  falling  oft  of  the  dcman*!  for 
nutriment."  This  is  due  to  alterations  in  general  metabtilism^  miach 
is  further  evidenced  by  a  marked  reduction  in  temperature. 

AropLEXV. 

The  several  forms  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  may  interfere  witk 
nutrition  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  coma  is  present,  voluntary  dcglutj^ 
tion  being  suspended,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  f  '  ''^^ 
patient..    Liquid    food  is  best  given  in  tcaspoonful  dost  -  «^ 

effect  of  each  spoonful  must  be  carefully  watched  to  sec  thai  it  ^ 
successfully  swallowed  before  another  is  givcn^  otherwise  fatal  chok- 
ing may  result  from  food  passing  over  an  insensitive  epiieloitu  and 
larynx,  when  panicles  of  food  may  be  drawn  into  the  Iut  -  v 

cite  local  disease.     Concentrated  meat  extracts,  beef  pe|H  * 

peptonised  milk  may  be  given  in  this  manner 

In  extreme  cases,  when  rigidity  of  the  jaw  interfer-  : 

or  when  paralysis  involves  the  mechanism  of  degl'  *• 

slender  catheter  may  be  inirnduced  through  the  no<c  and  pa^ 
into  the  stomach,  through  which  fluid  nourishment  '  '   '  '""^f 

the  manner  of  feeding  patients  suffering  from  meJan.  • 

anchulia,  page  589), 

The  rectum  may  also  be  utilised  for  nutrient  enemata  (page  575' 
In  unilateral  facial  paralysis  without  unconsciousness  patients  may 
be  willing  and  able  to  swallow,  but  mastication  is  diflficult  or  impoi' 
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sible.  The  food  constantly  gets  into  the  buccal  cavity  behind  the 
teeth  of  the  paralysed  side,  and  the  tongue,  perhaps  also  partially 
paralysed,  dislodges  it  with  great  difficulty.  The  retention  of  food 
is  accompanied  by  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva,  which,  dribbling 
from  the  depressed  angle  of  the  mouth,  adds  greatly  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  patient.  All  nourishment  should  therefore  be  given  in 
fluid  form,  or  in  such  finely  divided  state  that  it  does  not  require 
mastication,  and  can  be  readily  washed  down  with  water.  Milk, 
thick  broth s,/wr/<'i^  thickened  with  macerated  vegetables,  long-boiled 
rice,  sago,  or  barley  with  cream,  custards,  softcocikcd  eggs,  etc., 
may  be  given.  The  patient  should  be  fed  very  slowly  to  prevent 
the  food  from  running  out  of  the  mouth.  The  mouth  should  be 
frequently  cleansed  wnth  listerine  or  a  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  boric  acid.  In  cases  of  hemiplegia  without  facial  paralysis  the 
patient  can  masticate  and  swallow,  but  the  mental  condition  or  loss 
of  appetite  makes  the  use  of  food  which  can  be  swallowed  with  the 
least  possible  effort  desirable.  Convalescent  hemiplegic  cases  which 
run  a  very  protracted  course  naturally  suffer  from  lack  of  exercise, 
and  almost  invariably  become  constipated.  It  is  well  in  such  in- 
stances to  recommend  simple  and  non*nitrogenous  diet,  containing 
laxative  food,  cooked  fruit,  and  coarse  cereals,  to  regulate  the 
bowels.  It  is  important  to  reduce  arterial  tension,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, a  repetition  of  the  intracranial  ha:morrhage.  Large  draughts 
of  fluid  rapidly  absorbed  tend  by  adding  to  the  volume  of  the  blood, 
to  temporarily  increase  the  intravascular  pressure.  The  blood  ves- 
sels, however,  show  a  very  remarkable  ability  to  maintain  an  aver- 
age pressure  of  the  fluid  within  them,  and  the  possible  danger  from 
this  source  of  an  exclusive  fluid  diet  may  be  averted  by  increasing 
the  functional  activity  of  the  kidneys  by  diuretics  and  reducing  the 
arterial  tension  by  the  remedies  in  common  use,  such  as  chloral, 
nitroglycerin,  and  the  nitrites.  When  the  tension  is  very  high,  it 
IS  well  to  give  a  non-stimulating  diet  without  much  meat,  and  milk 
should  form  the  basis  of  it. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  forbidden* 


Acute  Insanity.— Melancuoij a.— Primary  Dementia,— 

Mania. 
Acute  insanity  may  result  from  overwork  or  severe  mental  strain, 
or  from  numerous  diseases.  It  overtaxes  the  vital  powers  and  causes 
wasting,  inanition,  and  exhaustion.  As  the  symptoms  may  result 
quite  suddenly,  often  within  a  few  hours  after  intense  emotional 
strain  or  excitement,  the  digestive  system  is  at  first  not  necessarily 
disturbed  to  any  considerable  extent,  although  the  appetite  may  be 
*«ntircly  absent.  Subsequently  various  digestive  disorders  and  maU 
nutrition  may  supervene 
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The  insane,  especially  the  melancholic,  often  refuse  food  abso- 
lutely, or  can  be  induced  to  take  it  only  very  sparingly. 

Forced  Feeding.— When  food  is  absolutely  refused  by  the  pa- 
tient,  the  question  of  forced  feeding  must  be  considered  in  order  to 
tide  him  over  the  emergency  and  support  life  until  confusional  in- 
sanity or  delirium  subsides. 

Concerning  this  problem  opposite  views  are  held.  Some  alien 
ists  regard  the  operation  of  compulsory  feeding  as  good  mental  dis 
cipline.  others  decry  it,  and  defer  it  as  long  as  possible.  It  must  b 
understuod  tiiat  the  refusal  of  food  may  be  either  a  complication  c 
a  symptom  of  the  special  form  of  insanity  in  which  it  occurs,  and  lb 
patient  should  be  carefully  studied  to  determine  which  condition 
present.  As  a  complication,  it  may  be  caused  by  central  ner 
lesions  that  hinder  deglutition,  such,  for  example,  as  those  found 
either  acute  or  chronic  paralytic  dementia.  Or  digestive  distui 
ances,  dyspepsia,  or  gastric  catarrh  may  cause  a  loss  of  appet 
which  in  the  patient's  disturbed  mental  state  is  exaggerated  ini( 
refusal  of  ail  uhh\.  Such  local  disorders  may  themselves  cause  h 
lucir.ations  or  delusions,  giving  rise  to  "  sitiophobia,**  or  horror 
taking  fond.  Obviously  in  such  cases  cure  of  the  complication  n 
be  sometimes  erfected  by  treating  the  local  condition.  Lavage  > 
sometimes  relieve  it  entirely. 

When  the  refusal  of  food  is  purely  a  symptom  of  the  disease 
it  occurs  in  melancholia  or  delusional  insanity,  an  attempt  sho 
always  be  made  to  learn  the  exact  nature  of  the  delusion,  and  to 
if  it  cannot  be  dispelled  or  offset,  as  in  the  case  of  some  paranoi; 
For  example,  the  delusion  may  apply  merely  to  food  cooked  in  j 
ticiilar  ways,  or  served  in  a  certain  manner  or  by  certain  individu 
a:ul  the  patient  may  have  no  real  loss  of  appetite,  but  may  even 
to  o!>:ain  food  by  stealth  and  be  pleased  at  his  success  in  that  dii 
tion,  and  his  food  >hould  be  placed  where  he  can  find  it  unobser> 
Svme  patients  will  refuse  all  fluid  foods  who  are  willing  to  t 
solids.  vT  ::W  :rrsii,  or  they  may  refuse  food  offered  by  an  attend 
and  ye:  av.\'e[n  it  from  a  fellow-patient. 

If  their  delusions  take  the  form  of  suspicion  of  poisoning,  t 
may  sometimes  be  overcome  by  showing  them  eggs  in  the  sh 
iinpeelc.l  p.^tatoes  and  fruits,  which  obviously  can  not  have  b 
pv^:>.':u\!  Per.ireiKiiul.  and  which  are  then  cooked  in  their  pre^e^ 
S.»:r.o  patients  wi::  viuy  eat  if  left  alone  or  after  others  have 
i^lud.  Ihai::«sc  they  fee!  unworthy  to  cat  with  them.  Others  who  [ 
s-.stent.y  :r!  ise  iood  will  take  it  greedily  if  an  apparent  .^^hr.w 
torvo  =>  nia.ic  ::i  piacin^^  it  witiiin  their  mouths. 

Tatunts  with  chronic  mania  may  refuse  food  from  inattentJ 
althor.-h  aMe  to  eat  if  their  surroundings  are  quiet  and  their  air 
tion  can   Ih'   momon.tarily  obtained.      If  they  can  be  induced  to  ti 
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but  a  few  mouthfuls  at  a  time  they  should  be  fed  repeatedly  at  short 
intervals. 

Food  should  be  cooked  and  served  as  temptingly  as  possible,  and 
the  patient,  if  unable  to  keep  himself  in  order,  should  have  his  mouth 
cleansed  and  clothing  protected  from  soiling. 

The  appetite  is  seldom  a  safe  guide  in  insanity,  and  when  it  fails 
completely  forced  feeding  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  patient 
has  become  too  exhausted  to  rally.  Cases  of  depressive  insanity  are 
very  apt  to  require  it  sooner  or  later,  and  sometimes  it  is  practised 
contmuously  for  a  year  or  more.  In  acute  manja,  however,  it  may 
be  only  necessary  to  employ  the  method  for  a  few  days,  after  which 
the  patient  will  eat  of  his  own  accord  if  given  the  opportunity. 

In  cases  of  melancholia,  after  one  or  tw^o  feedings  with  ihe  stom- 
ach lube,  I  have  often,  by  a  little  firmness  and  patience,  satisfied  the 
patient  that  sw^al lowing  a  glass  of  milk  for  himself  was  more  agreea- 
ble than  having  it  poured  in  through  a  tube.  When  voluntary  star- 
vation is  the  fixed  intent,  if  the  patient  can  be  convinced  that  he  has 
got  to  take  food  in  some  manner^  he  will  often  yield  to  the  inevita- 
ble and  choose  the  lesser  of  what  he  regards  as  two  evils.  With  a 
stomach  tube  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  of  milk  in  the  other  the  argu- 
nient  can  be  made  very  forcible. 

The  physician  himself  should  always  direct  the  passage  of  the 
tube  for  the  first  few  times.  Afterwards,  if  the  patient  is  not  refrac- 
tory, an  attendant  may  do  it.  Occasionally  the  aid  of  two  or  three 
assistants  is  necessary  to  overcome  resistance.  The  patient  should 
be  made  to  sit  down  or  lie  upon  his  back,  and  either  an  oesophageal 
or  nasal  tube  may  be  used,  according  to  the  directions  given  on  page 
514.  There  are  certain  advantages  in  the  use  of  each  tube.  The 
Ctsophageal  tube  does  not  so  readily  admit  of  regurgitation  alongside 
of  it  as  the  nasal  tube  does  (although  occasionally  patients  can  re- 
gurgitate through  the  lube  itself).  If  it  be  filled  before  it  is  inserted, 
jknd  if  a  little  fluid  be  squeezed  out  of  it  when  part  way  down  the 
esophagus,  reflex  swallowing  occurs,  which  may  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  further  propel  the  tube.  The  disadvantage  of  this  method  of 
feeding  is  that  the  patient  often  struggles  and  must  be  gagged.  A 
wooden  gag  shaped  like  a  bit,  with  a  central  perforation  through 
which  the  tube  is  passed,  prevents  it  from  being  compressed  by  biting. 
But  the  gag  is  disagreeable,  it  may  slip  and  break  a  toothy  and  the 
head  and  arms  must  be  rigidly  held  by  two  assistants.  I  have  known 
a  refractory  patient  with  melancholia  to  bite  off  and  swallow  eleven 
inches  of  sliflf  oesophageal  tube,  which  remained  in  the  stomach  for 
eleven  days  before  it  was  ejected  by  vomiting! 

The  nasal  tube  possesses  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  more 
easily  introduced  with  much  less  struggling,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage  that    greater  care    is   required  to  prevent  passing  it  into 
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the  larynx,  for  the  insane  are  sometimes  strangely  insensitive  The 
former  difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  getting  the  patient  to  speak, 
or  by  closing  the  tube  after  it  has  been  inserted  and  before  fluid 
is  introduced,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  breathing  is  not  ob- 
structed. This  form  of  tube  should  be  of  as  large  a  size  as  can  be 
conveniently  passed.     A  No.  8  catheter  will  do. 

For  forced  alimentation  it  is  necessary  to  give  food  in  fluid  form, 
and  a  quart  of  milk,  with  one  or  two  beaten  eggs,  either  raw  or 
slightly  cooked  or  made  into  eggnog,  may  be  prescribed  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Nutritious  meat  broths,  thickened  with  barley,  rice, 
or  vermicelli  and  strained,  or  potato /»r/<f,  may  also  be  given  through 
a  large  tube.  In  a  case  lately  reported  by  H.  C.  Wood,  for  six  weeks 
the  patient  lived  with  the  greatest  benefit  on  six  pints  of  milk  and 
sixteen  raw  eggs  taken  daily.  If  an  ounce  of  malt  extract  be  added 
to  oatmeal  or  potato  gruel  in  milk,  it  soon  makes  the  mass  suffidentlr 
fluid  to  pass  through  the  tube.  As  this  method  of  feeding  prevents 
the  saliva  from  commingling  with  the  food,  there  is  additional  ad- 
vantage in  giving  malt  or  diastase  to  replace  it. 

For  obstinate  patients,  feeding  with  the  tube  twice  a  day — at  say 
8  A.  M.  and  5  or  6  p.  m. — is  sufficient,  and  a  quart  of  food  can  be  intro- 
duced at  once,  but  more  feeble  patients  may  require  feeding  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

If  gastric  catarrh  or  dyspepsia  is  present,  preliminary  lavage  may 
be  employed,  and  then  food  and  medicines  may  be  poured  through 
the  tube. 

Both  hypnotism  and  primary  anaesthesia  under  chloroform  have 
been  utilised  in  extreme  cases  to  enable  food  to  be  given  to  the  in- 
sane, but  the  latter  method  certainly  is  only  necessary  or  justifiable 
in  very  exceptional  cases. 

Nutrient  enemata  are  of  little  value  in  the  feeding  of  the  insane 
who  resist  feeding,  for  if  the  patient  realises  their  use  he  can  make  it 
more  difficult  to  be  nourished  in  this  way  than  by  the  stomach  or 
nasal  tube. 

Suralimentation. — Suralimentation  is  to  be  recommended  when 
feasible.     (See  page  438.) 

Brush  says :  **  In  acute  delirious  mania,  in  melancholia  with  frenzy, 
and  in  some  of  the  maniacal  seizures  incident  to  the  aged,  the  great 
importance  of  a  liberal  persistent  use  of  milk,  eggs,  and  animal  broths 
cannot  be  overestimated." 

If  patients  will  eat  they  should  be  given  abundant  nutritious  food, 
such  as  tender  meats,  custards,  cereals  with  cream,  eggnog,  thick- 
ened broths, ///r</<rj,  beef  jelly,  gruels,  etc.,  which  are  made  palatable 
to  tempt  the  appetite,  and  the  number  of  daily  meals  may  be  in- 
creased or  nourishment  may  be  given  once  in  three  hours.  By  di- 
verting the  blood  current  and  nervous  energy  for  digestive  processes, 
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the  general  nervous  sysiera  and  mental  condition  become  soothed  and 
quieted.     Fresh  fruit  should  be  olTered  occasionally. 

Sj>rciai  Precautions^ — la  acute  insanity  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
body  temperature  to  fall  two  or  three  or  more  degrees  below  the 
normal  This  is  especially  true  of  those  cases  of  primary  dementia 
which  are  due  to  exposure  and  privation  accompanied  by  severe 
mental  strain,  such,  for  example,  as  occur  from  shipwreck  or  from 
any  form  of  severe  sudden  shock.  While  regulating  the  diet,  there- 
fore, attention  must  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  the  body  heat, 
and  the  patient  should  be  surrounded  by  uniform  temperature,  to 
be  maintained  in  an  overheated  room  or  by  hot-water  bottles  and 
warm  clothing.  Sustaining  the  normal  temperature  will  facilitate 
the  digestive  functions. 

The  insane  must  be  closely  supervised  while  eating.  They  often 
bolt  their  food,  when  given  too  much  at  a  time,  in  a  manner  that 
soon  destroys  digestion.  In  such  cas€!s  all  food  should  be  given  in 
a  state  of  fine  subdivision  or  fluid  or  semifluid  form.  Patients  with 
advanced  general  paresis  or  different  paralytic  diseases  may  easily 
suffocate  by  getting  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  larynx.  Patients  with 
mania  gravis,  or  suicidal  melancholia,  etc.,  should  of  course  never  be 
intrusted  with  knives  or  with  plates  or  dishes  which  can  be  easily 
broken  into  sharp  fragments  with  which  to  cut  themselves. 

DIET  IN  SKIN   DISEASES. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  relation  exists  between  various 
errors  m  diet  and  certain  skin  diseases,  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  importance  of 
systematic  dietetic  treatment  to  aid  the  cure  of  such  ailments,  and  a 
more  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Skin  Diseases  which  are  caused  by  Improper  Diet.— The 
skin  diseases  commonly  referable  among  other  mtiuences  to  dietetic 
causes  are  erythema,  urticaria,  acne,  eczema,  and  scorbutic  erup^ 
tions. 

Many  chronic  skin  diseases,  if  not  originally  caused  by  dietetic 
errors,  are  undoubtedly  much  protracted  and  made  w^orse  by  them, 
'his  is  particularly  true  of  eczema   and  the  cutaneous  lesions  of 

ofula,  and  sometimes  of  psoriasis. 

The  very  important  alimentary  substance  alcohol,  when  taken  in 
excess,  greatly  aggravates  many  forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  lesions, 
notably  those  of  syphilis  and  rosacea,  and  the  capillary  congestion 
and  muddy  complexion  of  chronic  alcoholism  is  wxll  known. 

The  modes  of  production  of  cutaneous  eruptions  by  dietetic 
errors  are  various.  Probably  in  the  majority  of  instances  such 
eruptions  are  due  to  malfermentation  products  which  are  absorbed 
40 
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through  the  digestive  tract.  In  other  cases  they  may  bedtietou 
effort  to  eliminate  incompletely  oxidised  food  prodacts  or  pciifiois 
from  the  cutaneous  glands  (as  in  the  case  of  drug  rashes),  jmd  it  loi 
been  suggested  that  they  may  be  sometimes  caused  by  reflex  werrt 
irritation  from  the  alimentary  canal,  although  the  latter  tbeonr  i^ 
less  tenable.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  observe  the  fact  thja«ii 
mtimate  relation  often  exists  between  irritation  and  infUmiiiacioQof 
the  skin  and  of  mucous  membranes. 

General  Principles  of  Dietetic  Treatment. — There  arc  otr- 
tain  general  principles  of  dietetic  treatment  which  are  i  '  ' 
a  majority  of  all  severe  cases.  The  food  should  be  o( 
restricted  in  variety,  and  plainly  cooked.  Milk,  meat,  and  suie 
bread  are  more  desirable  than  amylaceous  or  sacchanoe  food  U 
fever  is  present  at  the  outset,  a  milk  diet  must  be  ordered  Thi 
strumous  and  gouty  require  fats  m  some  form.     (/  .isesmli 

malnutrition  and  anaemia  must  have  abundant  m  :  ^  aatsil 
food.  In  the  case  of  scorbutic  eruptions  the  tJt)ttble  arises  sone- 
limes  (but  not  always)  from  malnutrition  from  withholding  oertAin 
articles,  such  as  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  from  the  diet 

Substances  to  be  particularly  avoided  m  &kin  diseases  art  ra« 
and  unripe  fruits  and  vegetables,  sweets  and  pastry  of  aM  v  -  »  tua*! 
diments  and  highly  seasoned  dishes,  veal,  pork,  and  ah  -ver- 

ages.  Other  injurious  foods  will  be  mentioned  under  the  treaiaMot 
of  the  several  varieties  of  skin  diseases  described  beluw. 

Erythema.— Urticaria. 

Either  acute  erythema  or  urticaria  maybe  caused  in  fomeper* 
sons  by  eating  frsh^  and  particularly  shetlfish  and  crustaceans,  if 
oysters,  clams,  lobsters,  shrimps,  and  crabs.  It  is  also  |M'oduc^  bf 
strawberries,  bananas,  and  other  forms  of  fruit.  Crustaceans  sixt 
strawberries  are  perhaps  the  most  common  excitants. 

The  action  of  the  food  poison  is  wholly  di Cerent  fromthstol 
ptomaines  (page  550),  for  it  originates  from  fresh  as  well  as  iJai-e 
food,  and  may  be  derived,  as  in  the  case  of  strawberries,  from  fe|e- 
table  food.  Some  persons  have  an  attack  regularly  erery  spctof 
when  strawberries  first  appear  on  the  table.  Others  show  occaiMMil 
immunity,  depending  upon  their  condition  at  Ibe  time,  Tbo«  pa* 
sons  who  are  hurt  by  one  kind  of  poisonous  food  are  not  neceaiarili 
affected  by  the  others.  The  whole  matter  seems  to  be  tniiiiciiccd 
solely  by  idiosyncrasy. 

Other  alimentary  substances  which  have  been  observed  t»  fooe* 
times  poison  are  pork  in  various  forms^  sausages,  m ttsh rooms,  diMc* 
and  even  mutton  (Jackson). 

Symptoms.—  rhe  eruption  develops  suddenly  and  withLa  ln» 
two  to  six  hours  after  mgestion  of  the  food*     It  is  Gommooiy  a  tj^ 
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ical  urticaria  with  large  pink  wheals,  which  quickly  come  and  go  over 
all  parts  of  the  body.     They  are  accompanied  by  intense  itching  and 
burning.    This  affection  usually  lasts  but  a  few  hours»  or  possibly  for^ 
two  or  three  days,  though  sometimes  it  may  continue  for  several  weeksjH 

Treatment.— The  eruption  usually  disappears  upon  withdraw- 
ing the  offending  article  from  the  diet,  and  giving  a  saline  cathartic 
and  some  simple  remedy  to  regulate  digestion  and  prevent  fermenta^P 
lion,  such  as  salol,  salicin,  or  rhubarb  and  soda. 

The  troublesome  itching  is  best  relieved  by  sponging  with  com* 
mon  baking  soda,  a  teaspoon ful  to  a  quart  of  water,  or  a  solution 
may  be  applied  to  the  wheals  of  menthol  and  chloral,  each  a  drachm, 
in  a  couple  of  ounces  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
camphor  water.  ^H 

Acne,  ^M 

Causation. — The  larger  number  of  cases  of  acne  are  produced 
by  improper  food.     The  papules  and  pustules  which  constitute  acne 
arc  caused  by  inspissation  of  the  oil  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which 
plugs  their  ori^ces  and  irritates  the  glands  and  the  hair  follicles,  ex^| 
Citing  inflammation  in  them.     The  disease  is  usually  first  observed^ 
during  puberty,  a  period  in  which  important  changes  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  body  are  in  progress,  and,  once  established,  it  is  apt  to  last  foi^S 
some  time — often   for   several   years.     It   is  easy  to    conceive   hovr^^ 
slightly  altered  composition  of  the  blood,  due  to  imperfect  assimila- 
tion of  food,  may  alter  the  composition  of  the  sebum  and  irritate  the 
sebaceous  glands. 

In  some  people  the  papules  appear  as  a  result  of  eating  buck. 
wheat  cakes  or  oatmeal.  In  others  they  are  caused  by  greasy  food — 
doughnuts,  sausages,  cheese,  fried  meats,  ill-cooked  and  rich  pastry-^ 
excess  of  sweets,  nuts,  and  other  indigestible  substances. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — In  addition  to  local  means,  the  dietetii 
treatment  of  acne  is  most  important.  Jackson  says:  "The  well-to-d 
are  all  prone  to  eat  too  much,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  acne 
will  improve  by  reducing  their  diet  to  the  simplest  elements.  In 
many  of  them  a  milk  diet  for  a  few  days,  provided  milk  agrees  with 
them,  will  accomplish  a  marked  benefit.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  cut  ofl^ 
from  the  dietary  all  pastry,  cake,  candy,  sweets,  hot  breads  and  pan*V 
cakes,  greasy  soups,  articles  fried  in  fat,  twice-cooked  meats,  rich 
gravies — in  fact,  all  those  things  that  arc  most  apt  to  tempt  the 
palate/*  Alcohol  in  all  forms  should  be  prohibited,  as  well  as  tea 
and  coffee.  A  tumblerful  of  hot  water  or  a  glass  of  Vichy  should  be 
drunk  before  each  meal.  With  meals  but  little  fluid  should  be  taken, 
never  over  four  or  five  ounces,  but  between  meals  water  or  aerated 
water  should  be  drunk  freely  f"r  its  diuretic  effect.  Naturally,  exer* 
CISC,  bathing,  and  the  use  of  laxatives  should  be  adjuncts  to  the  die- 
Iclic  regimen. 
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tell  the  patient  he  may  eat  what  he  likes,  but  not  of  more  than  two 
dishes  at  a  meal.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  will  then  overeat.**  Fresh, 
ripe  fruits,  except  apples,  may  be  allowed 

Supper. — Bread  or  toast  or  crackers  and  milk,  custard,  or  simple 
rice  pudding,  not  too  sweet.  A  little  fresh  fruit.  Stimulants  are 
not  usually  required,  but  if  needed  for  nutritive  or  tonic  effect,  di- 
lute liquor,  brandy,  whisky,  or  Hollands  is  the  best  form. 

Malt  liquors  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  wines,  should  be  forbidden. 
It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  tea  and  coffee  are  harmful  in 
eczema,  and  drunk  in  excess  they  certainly  are  so,  not  only  from 
disordering  and  retarding  digestion,  but  from  their  undue  stimulat- 
ing effect.  Unless  they  are  taken  in  great  moderation  and  but  once 
a  day,  it  is  better  to  forbid  their  use  entirely.  The  same  is  true  of 
sweet  chocolate,  but  cocoa  may  be  allowed. 

2.  Cases  due  to  Insufficient  Food.— Too  little  food  results 
in  impo%'erished  nutrition,  and  the  skin,  being  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sitive organs  of  the  bod>-,  is  among  the  first  to  suffer.  The  habits 
of  filth  which  so  often  accompany  semistarvation  among  the  poor 
are  contributing  causes  which  combine  to  provoke  skin  eruptions. 

The  diet  required  for  these  cases  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
those  of  the  preceding  class.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  restore 
the  impoverished  nutrition  of  the  body  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
suralimentation  if  necessary  (page  438). 

3.  Cases  due  to  Improper  Food. — Improper  food  is  also  capa- 
ble of  exciting  outbreaks  of  eczema,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
chronic  or  relapsing  cases.  Oatmeal,  for  example,  while  it  may  not 
cause  the  disease,  is  generally  believed  to  be  capable  of  intensifying 
it.  It  is  not  possible  to  always  forewarn  against  the  particular  arti- 
cles of  diet  which  will  do  this,  as  they  vary  in  different  individuals 
and  often  in  the  same  person  at  different  times,  but,  in  general,  food 
which  is  called  **  rich  "  is  to  be  avoided,  such  as  highly  seasoned 
meats,  soups,  sauces,  gravies,  strong  condiments,  sweets,  pastry,  hot 
breads,  pickles,  preserves,  and  fancy  desserts  of  all  kinds.  Bulkley 
especially  forbids  sweet  potatoes,  fried  eggplant,  cabbage,  cheese, 
bananas,  apples,  soda  water  with  sirups,  as  well  as  salt  food,  such 
as  ham,  corned  beef,  and  salt  pork.  A  little  bacon  or  a  salt  herring, 
however,  is  permissible.  All  fried  food,  with  the  above  exceptions, 
is  strictly  forbidden,  and  "fritters,"  fried  oysters,  etc.,  are  hij^hly  in- 
jurious. In  a  word,  all  those  articles  which  are  most  apt  to  excite 
temporary  dyspepsia  and  overload  the  urine  with  phosphates,  urates, 
and  calcium  oxalate  must  be  avoided.  The  staple  diet  should  con- 
sist of  whole-meal  bread,  fresh,  plainly  cooked  vegetables,  eggs, 
milk,  and  a  little  chicken,  fresh  fish,  or  meat  not  oftener  than  once 
a  day. 

There  arc  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  eczema  which  fail  to  vieid 
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to  any  dietetic  regulations,  but  it  is  always  desirable  to  thoroagh^jT] 
try  the  value  of  dietetics/ and  very  often  the  tc^nh  will  he  surpri* 
ingly  gratifying.     In  conjunction  with  dietetic  treaimcni  the  ur 
should  be  always  carefully  examined,  and  the  boweU  must  u(  count 
be  regulated. 

It  is  very  important  to  control  the  general  habits  of  the  patient 
in  regard  to  meals.  He  should  eat  at  regular  and  proper  hoars  god 
observe  uniformity  in  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  He  s^hoottl. 
be  very  careful  to  eat  slowly  and  thoroughly  masticate  his  fu€>d,  ^ 
not  drink  so  much  fluid  with  meals  as  to  dilute  tht*  . 
excessively.     The  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of  dv -^^  ^  i>J 

50Q)  and  its  avoidance  are  especially  applicable  to  all  skin  diseatci] 
which  are  in  any  way  amenable  to  dietetic  inlluence.     It  should  ^iw 
be  remembered  that  eczema  frequently  is  associated  with  gouty  anil 
strumous  diatheses,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  scciKiit*  u|K»i 
these  subjects. 

ECZEMA  IN  NURSING  INFANTS. 
Bulkley  points  out  that  ecxema  in  nursing  infants  is  maioty  doe 
to  dietetic  errors  of  the  mother,  for  whom,  rather  than  for  the  child, 
treatment  should  be  instituted.  He  prohibits  the  drinking  of  ill 
forms  of  malt  liquor;^  and  wines  and  rich  chocolate,  Anylhinf 
which  provokes  indigestion  and  biliousness  in  the  mother  reacts  un- 
favourably upon  the  skin  disease  of  the  infant.  This  is  a  very  iii^ 
portant  truth  too  often  overlooked.  If  the  mother  becomes  wii- 
stipated,  has  dyspepsia  and  a  furred  tongue,  and  excessive  dqwsii 
of  urates  and  oxalates  in  the  urine,  her  diet  must  be  changed,  the 
bowels  must  be  regulated,  and  tonics  should  be  given.  Other  caio 
in  infants  are  caused  by  the  mother's  milk   being  poor  •  ^^ 

the  breast  milk  should  be  supplemented  by  cow*s  milk  i  ,  .  ;f^' 
pared,  or  it  may  become  necessary  to  wean  the  baby  compltuly 
Mothers  often  nurse  their  infants  too  long,  hoping  thcr  '^    '    " ^5l' 


pone  conception.    When  the  breast  milk  is  too  poor  in  q  '^^' 

ley  believes  in  adding  fat  to  the  baby's  nourishment  in  the  ionn  o( 
a  few  drops  of  cod-liver  oil  or  a  little  cream,  and  he  recumnicixi* 
inunctions  of  almond,  sweet,  linseed*  or  cod-li%*cr  oil,  Coddiver  »»il  » 
cited  by  some  authorities  as  causing  eczema,  but  this  refers  t»>  »i^ 
use  in  excess  when  the  digestion  is  deranged  and  dysjiepfia  o 
aggravated  by  it.  Strumous  eczema  is  often  cared  by  adding  fat  to 
the  food. 

The  common  mistake  of  nursing  infants  too  often  ts  parttoilaflf 
apt  to  occur  with  eczematous  babies,  whose  molhers  mistake  tl»e 
child's  cryingfor  a  manifestation  of  hunger,  whereas  it  ts  r  ^'  -  — :t^ 
by  the  extreme  itching  of  the  eruption,  which  the  infant  «l 

or  too  feeble  to  scratch.     If  fed  oftencr  than  once  in  two  i*gar^tf( 
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more,  the  infant's  digestion  becomes  deranged,  and  any  existing 
eruption  is  made  more  unbearable.  Bottle-fed  infants  are  more 
likely  to  have  eczema  than  sucklings^  probably  because  they  oftener 
have  gastro-intestinal  disorders.  Underfed  infants  are  less  subject 
to  the  disease  than  are  the  overfed, 

ECZEMA  IN  CHILDREN. 
Eczema  in  young  children  is  often  due  to  dietetic  errors,  and  in 
all  cases  care  should  be  exercised  to  cure  it  by  regulation  of  the 
food.  The  commonest  fault  in  feeding  young  children  consists  m 
giving  them  too  much  starchy  food,  which  they  cannot  as  yet  digest, 
and  the  innumerable  prepared  infant  foods,  consisting  largely  of 
starches  and  sugars,  are  responsible  for  much  of  this  trouble.  Some 
parents,  aware  of  this  fact,  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  give  the 
child  too  much  animal  food  in  the  form  of  meat  juice,  broths,  and 
eggs.  A  diet  improperly  balanced  in  either  direction  induces  a 
strumous  diathesis  with  a  special  tendency  to  the  development  of 
eczema.  Older  children  should  be  denied  candy,  chocolate,  and 
indulgence  in  sweets  of  all  sorts,  and  must  be  fed  upon  the  simplest 
diet,  in  which  starch,  and  especially  sugar,  should  be  reduced,  and 
pure  fat  increased.  The  latter  is  to  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
cream,  fresh  uncooked  butter,  fat  beef,  and  cod-liver  oiL  Bulkley 
recommends  the  use  of  whole-meal  bread,  cracked  wheat,  hominy, 
and  corn  grits  with  salt  and  butter  or  cream.  Oatmeal  is  prohibited; 
likewise  tea  and  coffee. 

EXFOLIATIVE   DERMATITIS. 
Exfoliative  dermatitis  should  be  treated  upon  substantially  the 
same  dietetic  plan  as  eczema.     An  exclusive  milk  diet  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  may  prove  bene^cial.     Jackson  advises  chewing  ilax- 
seed  or  taking,  in  milk,  several  ounces  of  flaxseed  tea  every  day. 

Rosacea. 

Causation. — Rosacea  is  a  chronic  skin  affection  disfiguring  the 
middle  parts  of  the  face,  about  the  nose,  mouth,  checks,  and  some- 
times the  forehead,  by  red  patches  of  dilated  capillaries. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  reflex  neurosis  of  the  local  vasomotor  nerves, 
ll  IS  oftcnest  caused  by  erroneous  diet,  and  especially  by  strong 
drink,  which  dilates  the  facial  arterioles  and  also  excites  gastric 
ctatarrh.  Jackson  says :  *'  The  inordinate  use  of  strong  tea  acts  in 
the  same  way,  and  |»r.jhably  gives  rise  to  as  many  cases  as  doci 
alcohol.** 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  dietetic  treatment  is  very  imfHjr- 
tant.  It  involves  the  prohibition  of  all  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as 
bot  beverages  of  every  kind,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  soup.     Existing 
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dyspepsia  should  be  treated,  and  all  rich  food,  desserts,  sauces,  pick1e%] 
strong  condiments,  dried,  salted,  or  canned  food**,  fried  jiubitaflce*,  I 
and  sweets  should  be  withheld.     The  patient  must  be  kept  for  iev»J 
eral  weeks  or  months  upon  a  low^  non-stimulating  diet  of  plainlf 
cooked  food,  such  as  that  advised  for  the  treatment  of  ecxema. 


Psoriasis. 

Causation. — Psoriasis  is  a  chronic  skin  disease  chara^cterifed  tr| 

the  appearance  of  isolated  red  patches  of  «  ' 

by  shining  white  scales.     The  aetiology  of  n 

stood.  It  may  be  hereditary  or  follow  nerve  shock,  but  in  manr| 
cases  it  is  directly  attributable  to  imperfect  assimilation  of  nourish- 
ment, and  accumulation  of  waste  products  in  tbc  system,  stuch  ul 
occur  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

The  excessive  consumption  of  oatmeat  ha-i  hprn  nh^i^vril  i« 
it  (Hardaway). 

Dietetic  Treatment. — ^This  disease  :&  less  ani. 
treatment  than  are  some  other  skin  affections;  nevcn  nM 

not  be  neglected,  as  it  may  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  local  meauurei 
7'he  diet  should  always  be  restricted  both  in  quantity  and  vantij 
Some  patients  improve  upon  a  purely  vegetable  regimcJi  (Foi).  Thii 
js  true  of  obese  and  plethoric  patients,  tn  bad  cases  it  will  be  bc<« 
to  put  them  upon  a  bread-and-milk  diet  for  a  week.  Vegetable  fowl 
may  then  be  added,  but  sweets  and  meats  shnald  be  witbbfld 
Feeble,  anicmic  patients  usually  improve  rather  upon  an  animal  dirt, 
consisting  largely  of  milk,  w^ith  eggs,  beef,  and  mutton.  Bread  mJJ 
be  allowed.  Elaborately  cooked  and  highly  sea<^ned  food  »uif  l« 
forbidden,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  malt  liquors.     If  a  HaJtsft' 

quired  it  should  be   prescribed  in  the  form  of  wn  w^Mj 

and  taken  only  with  meals,  but  as  a  rule  patients  are  far  better 
without  It. 

Pruritus, 
Patients  suffering  from  pruritus  should  partake  only  of  non^^m^ 
ulating  food.  They  must  particularly  avoid  tea,  coffee,  alcuholff 
drinks  of  every  variety^  condiments,  fish,  pastry,  cheese,  swcts 
pickles,  made  dishes,  and  fried  food.  Tobacco  should  be  tcmpor*^ 
rily  withheld, 

FURUNCULOSIS,   OR    B(Ml..S. 

Furunculosis  is  often  wrongly  attributed  to  dietetic  errors  or  hij* 
living,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  of  germ  origin  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  et  a/bus,  w'  '  <^i 

through  abrasions  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  s   ^  ,  <*J 

is  only  remote,  in  that  poor  living  tends  to  lower  the  general  vit*ld5 
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and  make  the  body  more  susceptible  to  any  form  of  inotulation. 
Special  dietetic  treatment  becomes  necessary  only  in  debilitated 
caseSt  such  as  complicate  anxmia,  diabetes,  or  convalescence  from 
protracted  infectious  diseases,  and  the  rules  for  it  will  be  found 
under  those  headings. 


DISEASES  ESPECIALLY  INFLUENCED  BY   DIET. 

OBESnV    (PULVSARCIA). 

Causation.— 'Obesity  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  body,  de- 
pending upon  alteration  in  the  proper  balance  of  nutrition,  with  an 
accumulation  of  suboxtdised  fat  in  and  between  the  tissues. 

It  may  affect  either  sex,  but  is  much  more  common  among  women, 
in  whom  it  is  particularly  noticed  during  and  after  the  climacteric. 

It  may  develop  at  any  age  after  early  childhood,  Whc^n  appear- 
ing early  it  is  usually  the  immediate  result  of  heredity^  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  common  after  middle  age»  when  the  functional  activity  of 
the  body  is  diminished  and  when  habits  of  systematic  exercise  are  re* 
placed  by  a  sedentary  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  combined  with  over- 
eating. 

Aside  from  heredity,  an  important  cause  of  obesity  is  excessive 
eating,  which  is  a  fault  among  the  majority  of  persons  who  have 
passed  middle  hfe.  When  the  growth  of  the  body  has  been  com- 
pleted there  is  a  stage  of  equilibrium  in  weight  which  lasts  for 
several  years,  and  the  waste  matter  of  any  excessive  food  taken 
is  eliminated  through  the  emunctories,  which  are  kept  active  by 
exercise  and  work.  After  middle  age,  activity  is  considerably 
diminished,  white  the  habit  of  fully  satisfying  a  vigorous  appetite 
may  be  continued,  resulting  in  the  consumption  of  a  larger  amount 
of  food  than  is  required  for  maintaining  the  vital  functions.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  people  who  feel  in  robust  health  and  whose 
mental  is  proportionately  greater  than  their  physical  activity,  to 
realise  that  they  not  only  require  less  food  than  they  did  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years  earlier  in  life,  but  that  eating  as  they  do  they  may 
be  producing  positive  harm  by  overloading  the  excretory  organs.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  many  persons  accumulate  weight  after  reach- 
ing a  certain  advanced  period  of  life. 

According  to  Sir  H.  Thompson's  view,  overeating  in  the  first  half 
or  so  of  life  may  be  relieved  by  occasional  bilious  attacks,  which 
enable  the  system  to  cast  off  accumulated  waste,  but  later  *'the  un- 
employed material  may  be  relegated  in  the  form  of  fat  to  be  stored 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  body  or  be  packed  among  the  internal 
organs,  and  thus  he  or  she  may  become  corpulent  and  heavy/' 

The  constant  use  of  alcoholic  stimulation  in  its  milder  forms,  such 
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as  beer  and  ale,  favours  obesity,  and  in  many  individuals  seems  to 
be  a  direct  cause  of  it.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  attribute  the  accumulation  of  fat  to  any  faults  in  either  eating  or 
drinking.  Very  stout  persons  are  occasionally  extremely  moderate 
eaters,  and  in  these  cases  the  difficulty  lies  apparently  in  poor  oxi- 
dation and  insufficient  exercise. 

The  condition  of  obesity  is  somewhat  modified  by  climate  and 
race.  It  is  less  common  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  among 
elderly  women  in  England  and  Germany. 

Not  infrequently  obesity  occurs  in  connection  with  pronounced 
anaemia  and  hysteria.  It  prevents  such  patients  from  taking  an 
ordinary  amount  of  exercise.  This  is  owing  to  the  increased  weight 
and  difficulty  of  moving  about,  as  well  as  to  the  lassitude  and  posi- 
tive dislike  for  muscular  exertion  which  is  felt  by  them.  Obesity 
once  established  is  apt  to  increase  unless  properly  treated. 

So  long  as  the  fat  is  simply  stored  up  as  adipose  tissue,  and  be- 
tween and  not  within  the  cellular  elements  of  the  body,  it  is  compar- 
atively harmless,  excepting  as  it  indicates  a  disproportion  between 
functional  activity  and  the  amount  of  fuel  taken  in  to  develop  force, 
and  excepting  also  as  it  may  interfere  with  personal  convenience  in 
movement  and  cause  greater  muscular  fatigue  from  the  increased 
work  thrown  upon  the  muscles  in  supporting  so  heavy  a  body.    Jo 
other  cases  (and  this  may  be  the  outcome  of  any  advanced  case  of 
polysarcia)  the  fat  may  invade  the  cellular  elements  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  muscles,  and  fatty  degeneration  is  produced  in  the 
muscular  tissues,  which  very  seriously  weakens  and  impairs  their 
functional  activity.     The  special  danger  in  all  cases  of  this  class  is 
that  the  heart  muscle  may  become  affected  in  this  manner,  which 
renders  it  liable  to  cease  beating  whenever  the  slightest  additional 
strain  is  thrown  upon  the  circulation'.     It  follows  that  it  is  most  de- 
sirable in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity  to  determine  the  original 
cause  of  fat  accumulation,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  is  ac- 
companied by  fatty  degeneration. 

Bauer  says :  "  The  fat  stored  up  in  the  body  acts  in  like  manner 
with  the  fat  contained  in  the  food,  since  it  likewise  lessens  the  waste 
of  tissue  and  secondarily  the  oxidation.  Thus  we  understand  why 
abstinence  can  be  longer  borne  by  organisms  rich  in  fat  than  by 
those  poorly  furnished  with  it,  the  former  consuming  less  of  the 
albumin  of  their  organs.  The  stock  of  fat  stored  up  in  the  body  i> 
moreover  the  cause  why  corpulent  individuals  frequently  continue  to 
gain  in  bulk  although  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  food 
immoderately. 

"If  an  increase  of  albumin  be  desired  without  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  store  of  fat,  a  liberal  allowance  of  albumin  with 
relatively  small  quantities  of  carbohydrates  must  be  provided.    U. 
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on  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  addition  to  the  fat  appear  desirable, 
the  food  must  contain  less  albumin  and  mare  carbohydrates,  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  fats.*' 

Voit  claims  that  albumin  circulating  in  the  blood  is  more  readily 
oxidised  than  either  fats  or  carbohydrates,  and  that  the  fat  existing 
in  the  tissues  acts  like  free  circulating  fat,  not  primarily  by  saving 
proteids  from  oxidation,  but  by  causing  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
to  enter  into  the  organised  tissues,  thus  saving  tissue  waste.  The 
tissues  use  up  the  circulating  albumin,  and,  not  being  exhausted 
thereby,  go  on  and  oxidise  the  fat  besides,  and  in  this  manner  the 
store  of  fat  in  the  body  is  reduced  on  a  meat  diet* 

An  exclusive  lean-meat  diet  increases  the  circulating  albumin, 
and,  the  nitrogenous  waste  being  correspondingly  increased,  fat  does 
not  accumulate  in  the  body.  If  now  fat  be  added,  then  fai  is  de* 
posited  in  the  body. 

The  carbohydrates,  like  fat,  can  protect  circulating  albumin  trom 
destruction  and  aid  its  transformation  to  organic  albumin,  but  it  is 
not  proved  that  they  themselves  make  fat,  as  at  first  supposed,  for 
they  are  very  completely  destroyed  even  when  eaten  in  excess.  They 
merely  protect  other  foods  from  oxidation  under  such  conditions. 

Meat  and  carbohydrates  alone  increase  the  fat  in  the  body  with- 
out the  aid  of  fatty  food,  for  fat,  which  originates  from  splitting  up 
albumin,  is  spared  further  metabolism. 

Hence  fatly  metabolism  in  the  body  may  be  quite  independent  of 
fat  ingestion. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  question  of  the  treatment  of  obesity, 
owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  physician  has  to  deal  with  it, 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  demands  special  consideration. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  excessive  consumption  of  car* 
bohydrates  was  the  cause  of  increased  fat  production  within  the 
body.  The  pig  is  fattened  on  corn,  and  cattle  upon  various  cereals. 
Undoubtedly,  many  persons  who  are  of  spare  habit  can  increase 
their  weight  by  eatmg  a  larger  proportion  of  starches  and  sugars.  U 
is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  starches  contain  oxygen  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion necessary  for  the  formation  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide, 
and  on  being  disintegrated  in  the  body,  they  naturally  produce 
these  two  forms  of  waste  matter  which  are  promptly  eliminated 
from  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys  respectively.  The  pro- 
leid  material  of  the  food  requires  a  larger  percentage  of  oxygen 
for  the  metabolism  involved  in  its  complete  conversion  into  urea. 

It  is  an  undoubted  physiological  fact  that  the  fat  of  the  body 
nriay  be  made  from  a  variety  of  diflfcrent  foods,  and  thai  some  indi- 
viduals are  capable  of  producing  it  from  a  particular  class  of  food 
materials  more  readily  than  from  others.  Thus  one  person  may 
become  fat  from  overindulgence  in  saccharine  food  and  another  from 
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eating  purely  starchy  foods  and  taking:  Urge  quantities  of  malt  and 
beer,  and  still  another  from  the  excessive  use  of  quantities  of  fat. 
meat.     Accordingly   the  rules  which  are  formulated  for  ihe  ireai- 
ment  of  obesity  must  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  m.*i|orilfo(| 
cases  only,  whereas  there  are  many  exceptions  which  must  be  tadi* 
vidually  studied. 

Many  special  dietetic  systems  are  in  vogue  for  the  treatment  of 
obesity.  In  some  cases  if  the  total  quantity  of  food  is  diminishtd  | 
no  special  diet  is  necessary,  but  in  many  persons  obesity  is  not  doc 
to  overeating^  but  to  other  causes.  Some  patients  tmpruve  at  once  i 
when  they  give  up  all  alcoholic  beverages.  An  ounce  of  food  eaieo 
daily  in  excess  of  that  which  is  eliminated,  and  which  is  capable  ui 
being  stored  in  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  fat.  very  soon  produces! 
considerable  increase  in  the  body  weight,  which  in  a  year*s  tJmc 
would  amount  to  many  pounds. 

Among  the  different  systems  which  have  been  advocated  for  the 
cure  of  obesity  the  best  known  are  those  of  Bantings  Ebs^tem,  tad 
OertcL  Schweninger's  cure  is  practically  Oertcrs  modified  by  with* 
holding  fluid  from  the  meals,  and  giving  all  fluid  at  least  two  houn 
after  ingestion  of  food.    Schleicher^s  system  is  also  similar  to  Oertel'*. 

The  principal  systems  which  have  been  especially  devised  for  the 
treatment  of  obesity  will  be  separately  discussed  in  detail.  Nearly 
all  of  these  systems  agree  in  two  principles;  First,  to  reduce  the 
total  quantity  of  food  ingested  as  much  as  possible  without  impair- 
ing the  strength  of  the  patient.  Secondly,  lo  diminish  the  atiiounl 
of  tluid  drunk  by  prescribing  what  is  called  a  dry  diet.  The  treat- 
ment, moreover,  is  usually  accompanied  by  systematic  exercise  of 
bathing,  and  it  is  highly  important  to  keep  the  bowels  active 

Some  persons  attempt  to  cure  obesity  by  allowing  the  patient  i*^ 
eat  any  food  he  chooses,  but  insisting  that  he  shall  eat  only  ooe 
kind  of  food  at  any  one  meal  As  a  natural  result,  the  appttiie 
soon  palls,  and  he  eats  less  than  he  otherwise  would.  This  is  »« 
unscientific  method,  and  an  unwholesome  one  for  serious  caieSv 

As  a  general  principle,  corpulent  persons  should  restrain  tlxein* 
selves  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  from  drinking  r'     '    '^''''^ 
cially  with  meals.    Exceptions  to  this  role  occur  when  nhr 
cates  certain  other  diseases,  such  as  gout  or  rht  ni  i       i^f 

use  of  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  may  tcmp<  ''^' 

in  order  to  .act  vigorously  upon  the  kidneys. 

Hot-water  beverages  taken  half  an  hour  before  n 
at  nighi  and  on  rising  in  the  morningi  are  beneficial,  .  > 

required  with  the  meals. 

As  a  rule,  never  more  than  five  ounces  ol  fluid  should  be  liken 
with  a  meal,  or  fifteen  ounces /^r  «//>/»,  and  this  amount  way  t>t 
stiU  further  curtailed  by  giving  water  between  meaU  mfttead. 
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Soups  of  all  kinds  should  be  forbidden  as  well  as  alcoholic 
■vcrages,  and  what  little  fluid  is  allowed  should  consist  of  plain  or 
aerated  water.  But  little,  if  any,  milk  should  be  taken.  The  food 
should  be  as  dry  as  possible  without  interfering  with  its  flavour  and 
nutrient  value.  Highly  succulent  fruits,  such  as  watermelons,  and 
vegetables  like  raw  tomatoes,  which  consist  largely  of  water,  should 
not  be  eaten.  Sugar  should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and  fat  must 
be  used  very  sparingly,  and  only  in  the  form  of  a  little  butler; 
The  allowance  of  farinaceous  food  must  also  be  cut  down  as  much 
as  possible.  It  will  not  usually  be  found  practicable  to  do  without 
bread  for  any  length  of  lime,  but  patients  are  often  willing  to  re- 
strict themselves  to  a  very  rigid  diet  for  two  or  three  weeks  if  the 
positive  hope  of  cure  or  amelioration  of  symptoms  can  be  held  out 
to  them,  if  they  are  made  to  understand  the  rationale  of  the  treat* 
ment,  and  if  they  are  given  some  objective  point  to  anticipate  when 
a  promised  improvement  will  admit  of  greater  laxity  in  regard  to 
diet.  If  desirable,  gluten  bread  may  be  substituted  for  wheaten 
bread. 

The  deprivation  of  starchy  foods  can  always  be  better  and 
longer  tolerated  if  a  little  fat  is  given,  and  the  obese  do  not  well  en- 
dure deprivation  of  all  fats,  even  when  starchy  food  is  supplied  in 
moderation. 

This  is  more  often  true  of  those  engaged  in  mental  wcfrk  than  of 
those  employed  in  muscular  exercise.  Salts  and  fresh  green  vege- 
tables— **  vegetables  which  grow  above  the  ground  *'^i?hould  not  be 
withheld. 

Lean  meat  should  form  the  basis  of  all  diet,  but  an  unrestricted 
flesh  diet  in  obesity  may  give  rise  to  dyspepsia  and  gastric  and 
intestinal  catarrh. 

THE   BANTING   SYSTEM. 

The  diet  which  Mr.  Banting  practised  upon  himself  and  others 
with  considerable  success,  and  which  bears  his  name,  was  exceedingly 
rigid  in  regard  to  restricting  the  quantity  of  food  and  in  forbidding 
starches  and  sugars  to  the  greatest  degree  possible.  The  patients 
were  starved  to  the  extent  of  being  allowed  only  between  twenty-one 
and  twenty-seven  ounces  of  dry  foud  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  about 
one  half  of  which  was  meat.  Only  two  ounces  of  bread  could  be 
taken,  and  the  balance  of  ihe  diet  was  composed  of  fresh  fruits  and 
the  lighter  forms  of  green  vegetables.  The  fluid  drunk  in  each 
twenty-four  hours  was  reduced  to  thirty-five  ounces.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  normal  quantity  of  urine  passed  by  an  adult 
is,  on  the  average,  fifty-two  ounces  m  addition  to  the  water  lost  by 
perspiration  and  respiration.  His  dietary,  which  was  based  on  the 
suggestions  of  his  physician,  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  has    been  found  too 
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severe  in  many  cases,  and  is  apt  to  enfeeble  the  digestion,  especially 
when  patients  are  too  quickly  restricted  in  their  food,  and  at  present 
it  is  not  much  prescribed  in  this  country,  excepting  in  modified 
forms.  The  fats  and  albuminoids  are  not  well  balanced  in  this 
diet,  and  it  is  apt  to  cause  constipation  and  malnutrition. 

Mr.  Banting  began  his  treatment  upon  himself  in  1862,  and  in  a 
single  year  lost  forty-six  pounds  in  weight.  Sudden  restriction  in  diet 
in  obesity  may  sometimes  precipitate  attacks  of  renal  or  hepatic  colic 
from  the  presence  of  calculi.  Their  deposition  is  brought  about  by 
altering  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  while  practising  any 
dietetic  system  for  obesity  one  should  be  certain  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  matter  from  the  system  is  not  impaired,  as  it  is  apt  to 
be  if  water  is  too  suddenly  withheld.  On  this  account  largely  the 
stricter  diets  for  corpulency,  such  as  the  Banting  system,  sometimes 
result  in  failure  by  producing  a  condition  of  the  system  which  is  far 
worse  than  the  original  corpulency. 

THE   EBSTEIN   SYSTEM. 

The  Ebstein  treatment,  as  originally  employed  in  Germany,  has 
been  attended  with  considerable  success.     The  theory  of  this  system 
is  that  animal  as  well  as  carbohydrate  food  is  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into   fat,  especially  when  used  in  combination  with  starches 
and  sugars.     The  latter  are  believed  to  furnish  force  for  the  body, 
and  by  their  combustion  to  spare  the  complete   oxidation  of  albu- 
minates, which  are  therefore  stored  in  the  tissues  in  a  suboxidised 
form.     It  is  a  part  of  this  theory  that  fatty  food  does  not  give  rise 
to  or  promote  the  storage  of  fat  in  the  body,  and  hence  it  may  be  al- 
lowed in  the  dietary  ;  in  fact,  Ebstein  recommends  its  use  on  account 
of  its  effect   in   producing  satiety.     By  sooner  diminishing  the  ap- 
petite, there  is  less  craving  for  other  food  and  drink.     In  accordance 
with   this   belief,  he   proscribes   the   use  of   sugar,  potatoes,  and  all 
forms  of  farinaceous  food  with  the  exception  of  three  ounces  and  a 
half  of  bread,  which  is  allowed  each  day.     He  permits  the  use  of  fats, 
such  as  fat  meat,  cream,  butter,  and  fatty  soups.    Among  vegetables 
he  allows  asparagus,  spinach,  cabbage,  peas,  and  beans.     A  moderate 
amount  of  meat  of  any  kind  is  also  included.     The  quantity  of  fluids 
allowed  is  restricted.     Ebstein  allows  the  patient  to  take  three  meals 
a  day. 

Breakfast  consists  of  a  cup  of  black  tea  without  sugar  or  milk 
and  two  ounces  of  buttered  toast. 

Dintief\  which  is  given  at  noon,  comprises  a  meat  soup  or  broth, 
four  to  six  ounces  of  boiled  or  roasted  fat  beef  with  meat  gravy,  not 
thickened,  one  or  two  fresh  vegetables,  in  moderation,  and  for  des- 
sert salads  and  fresh  or  dried  fruits.  He  allows  a  little  light  wine 
and  black  tea  without  milk  or  sugar- 
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Supper  includes  tea  as  before,  a  soft-cooked  tg%  and  a  moderate 
allowance  of  fish,  ham,  or  cold  fat  meat,  an  ounce  of  thin  buttered 
bread  or  toast,  and  fresh  fruit. 

Comparison  of  Dietaries  for  Corpulence  with  Ordinary  Dietaries  (Atkinson). 


DIBTARIBS. 


Banting  sjrstem 

Ebstein  system 

Playfair's   standard    for   "subsistence 

diet" 

Playfair's    standard    for   adults   with 

moderate  exercise 

Voit's  standard  for  labouring  man  at 

moderate  wbrk 

Atkinson's    standard    for    man    with 

light  exercise 

Atkmson's  standard  for  labouring  man 

at  moderate  work 

Poor  sewing  eirl,  London  ;  diet  barely 

sufficient  for  subsistence 

University  professor,  Germany ;  very 

little  exercise 

Well-to-do  family,  Connecticut ;  food 

actually  eaten 

Mechanics    and     factory    operatives, 

Massachusetts  ;  food  purchased.. . . 
Food  actually  eaten  by  college  students: 

From  Northern  United  States 

From  Eastern  United  States 


NUTRIENTS. 

Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Total. 

Grammes. 
171 
102 

Grammes. 

8 
85 

Grammes. 

75 
47 

Grammes. 
254 
234 

57 

14 

341 

412 

119 

51 

531 

701 

118 

56 

500 

674 

100 

100 

360 

560 

125 

125 

450 

700 

53 

33 

316 

402 

100 

100 

240 

440 

128 

177 

466 

m 

127 

186 

531 

844 

138 
104 

184 
136 

622 
421 

944 
661 

Potential 
encrp;y  in 
nutrients. 


Calories. 
1,085 
1,400 

1,760 

3.140 

3.050 

2.815 

3.520 

1,820 

2.325 

4,080 

4.430 

4.825 
3,415 


THE  OERTEL  SYSTEM. 

A  more  recent  system  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity  is  that 
practised  by  Oertel  and  modified  by  Schweninger.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Oertel  treatment  is  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  circulation  by  strengthening  the  heart 
action,  and  this,  he  claims,  so  much  improves  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  that  the  fat  once  eliminated  is  not  reformed.  According 
to  his  theory,  corpulent  patients  may  be  subdivided  into  two  different 
classes,  whose  diet  is  regulated  accordingly.     They  are: 

**  (a)  Cases  of  fat  accumulation  in  which  the  respiratory  and  cir- 
culatory apparatus  have  undergone  no  special  derangement,  and  the 
patient  is  capable  of  muscular  efifort  and  locomotion.  A  much  more 
serious  form  is  that  in  which  the  condition  of  fatty  heart  is  present, 
with  consequent  enfeeblement  of  circulation  and  visceral  engorge 
ment. 

'*(^)  Cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  advanced  stasis  and 
hydrsemia  (with  deficiency  of  hiemoglobin),  the  amount  of  oxygen 
taken   up  from  the  lungs  is  extremely  reduced,   and  the  slightest 
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muscular  effarts  are  enough  to  disturb  the  respiration  and  proTolc] 
dyspnoea." 

For  the  first  class  his  maximum  allowance  of  fat  is  fifty  g^aisifnei 
and  of  carbohydrates  two  hundred  grammes,  with  a  mini  vne 

hundred  and   fifty  grammes  of  albumin.     For  the  sei:cH  the 

maximum  allowance  of  fat  is  twenty-five  to  thirty  gramoies.  mth  one 
hundred  grammes  of  carbohydrates,  but  the  albumin  mujit  cun^idcf- 
ably  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  grammes.  In  this  class  especially 
the  amount  of  fluids  drunk  must  be  curtailed.  By  withholding  flmd, 
Oertel  argues,  blood  pressure  is  reduced,  venous  stasis  is  lessened, 
the  vessels  of  the  body  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  reduced  qoan- 
tity  of  tluid,  and  to  supply  the  glandular  organs  and  muscles  with 
their  normal  proportion  Huid  will  be  **  drained  away  from  pUcei 
where  the  tissue  changes  are  less  energetic,  and  which  are  ks 
favourably  innervated.  .Such  vessels  are»  above  all,  in  the  fitly 
tissues — vessels  branching  in  the  panntculus  adif)osus/* 

Nutritive  changes  ensue  in  the  fatty  tissues,  the  fat  is  diitti* 
tegrated,  conveyed  away,  and  burned  up. 

This  is  certainly  an  ingenious,  and  withal  very  plausible  theory 
which  has  many  facts  of  clinical  observation  to  recommend  it 

Besides  holding  the  view  that  the  fluid  in  the  body  must  be  re^ 
duced  before  the  accumulated  fat  can  be  diminished,  Oertel  My* ^ 
**  Since  the  force  required  to  raise  the  body  thmugh  a  great  height 
entails  the  destruction  of  large  quantities  of  fat,  the  above  cxcrtioo 
[mountain  climbing]  will  also  lessen  the  fat  accumulaiicin,  on  condi- 
tion  only  that  we  give  less  fat  and  carbohydrates  in  the  food  than  are 
used  up  in  the  wurk  done." 

He  gives  some  fat  and  carbohydrate  food,  but  not  very  much, 
with  proteids,  for  he  believes  that,  anxmia  being  present,  an  cidu- 
sive  meat  diet  would  not  be  completely  oxidised.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, tcj  restrict  all  three  classes  of  foods,  but  not  to  entirely  exdocic 
either,  and  the  proteids  must  decidedly  preponderate. 

He  also  believes  that  anaemia  has  weakened  the  vascular  lone 
through  supplying  a  blood  deficient  in  circulating  albumin,  uhI 
hence  a  diet  rich  in  proteids  is  further  indicated. 

The  Oertel  system  includes  almost  twice  the  quantity  of  amnul 
food  allowed  in  the  Ebstein  diet,  and  double  the  quantity  of  CMnho- 
hydrates  and  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  fats.  It  is  distingtiifbed 
from  the  Banting  system  also  by  the  greater  preponderance  of  (alt 
and  starches.  The  following  table  from  Veo  contrasts  these  ditcr* 
ent  systems  of  diet.  For  comparisoni  the  diet  &f  Voit  is  iddei!, 
which  gives  the  proportion  of  the  three  chief  varieties  of  fondft  opoo 
which  a  man  m  health  will  decrease  m  weight.  The  figunsi 
resent  grammes: 
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Daily 

Diet, 

Albuminates. 

Fats, 

Carbohydrates. 

Moleschott.  normal  averaire 

130 
140 
170 
100 
155-179 

84 
44 
10 

85 
25-40 

404 

165 

80 

Voii                   "             "       

Bantinf?.           **             *'       

Ebslein.            **              *'       

50 
70-110 

Oertel               "             "       

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  diets  the  starches  and  sugars 
chiefly  are  proportionately  much  reduced,  and  the  more  liberal 
dietary  of  Oertel  is  particularly  suitable  for  those  classes  of  cases  in 
which  exercise  can  be  joined  with  dietetic  treatment.  The  combined 
effect  of  the  diet  with  exercise  results  in  the  absorption  and  oxida- 
tion of  the  fat  deposited  between  the  muscular  tissues  and  in  the 
renewal  of  more  vigorous  action  of  the  muscle  fibres,  which  are 
shielded  from  waste  by  the  liberal  proportion  of  proteid  food  which 
is  admitted.  The  whole  treatment  is  aimed  especially  at  increasing 
the  vigour  and  force  of  the  heart  action,  and  in  many  cases  it  suc- 
ceeds admirably.  In  the  more  serious  type  of  obesity  the  deposition 
of  fat  around  the  base  of  the  heart  as  well  as  between  and  within 
the  heart  muscle  fibres  enfeebles  the  strength  of  the  cardiac  systole 
and  results  in  engorgement  of  the  venous  circulation.  The  heart  is 
unable  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  arteries  and  capillaries,  and 
there  is  very  little  vis  a  tergo  remaining  for  the  blood  in  the  veins. 
Lack  of  exercise  also  retards  the  venous  circulation.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  constant  venous  congestion  which  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  viscera,  and  there  may  be  dropsical  accumulations  in  the 
different  serous  cavities  or  general  anasarca. 

Hxercise. — In  the  treatment  of  such  cases  Oertel  withholds 
fluid  from  the  diet  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  assist  the  elimination 
of  water  from  the  body  the  patient  is  made  to  exercise  by  climbing 
carefully  graded  paths,  which  are  measured  and  adapted  with  refer- 
ence to  use  by  patients  of  different  strength.  During  muscular  exer- 
tion the  destruction  of  non-nitrogenous  food  stuffs  is  increased. 

Palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  which  are  so  frequent  accompaniments 
of  excessive  obesity,  are  not  especially  dreaded,  and  exercise  is 
pushed  until  these  symptoms  occur — that  is,  the  patients  are  made  to 
climb  the  graduated  ascents,  walking  slowly  and  systematically  and 
covering  a  prescribed  distance  each  day.  As  soon  as  they  experi- 
ence palpitation,  or  if  shortness  of  breath  appears,  they  are  to  stop 
and  rest  standing  until  the  breath  is  regained.  In  this  way  it  is 
believed  by  Oertel  that  the  heart  action  is  actually  strengthened, 
and  the  fat  is  certainly  reduced.  Of  course,  due  care  must  be  ob- 
served to  prevent  exhaustion,  and  the  patients  must  be  warned 
41 
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against  any  sudden  movement  or  overexertion  which  m\ghi  oc 
fatal  heart  strain.     This  exercise  by  climbing  ascents  h  some 
called  the  **  terrain  cure.'* 

In  case  the  patient  is  unable  to  lake  any  exercise  at  all,  ihcoiK 
jcct  is  attained  by  massage  and  friction,  and  the  promotion  of  per-^ 
spiratton  is  secured  by  baths  of  different  sorts.     In  the  treatmetit  * 
such   cases,  among  the  solid  ingredients  of  ibe  food,  ihe  faii  an 
starches  are  slill  further  reduced. 

Anaemia  is  believed  to  be  counteracted  by  the  use  of  albuminoDfl 
food,  and  the  following  articles  arc  allowed  when  this  is  a  promincntf 
symptom  :  Lean  roast  and  boiled  beef  and  veaU  mutton,  game,  indl 
eggs.  Vegetables,  spinach,  and  cabbage  may  be  eaten.  From  fouf| 
to  six  ounces  of  bread  /^r  dum  are  given,  and  fats  and  starches 
restricted  as  much  as  possible,  and  sugars  arc  withheld  altogethcrj 
The  fluid  prescribed  consists  of  a  moderate  cup  (about  uix 
of  coffee  or  tea  or  milk  twice  a  day,  with  twelve  ounces  of  v\ 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  which  may  be  taken  at  dinner  If  pii*l 
tients  perspire  very  freely,  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  may  be  giifCii,| 
and  no  other  beverages  of  any  kind  are  permitted. 

The  fluid  allowed  should  not  all  be  taken  with  the  rnealK.  but 
may  be  drunk  at  intervals  between  the  times  of  eating  to  allay  thirst 
In  the  less  serious  type  of  cases,  where  the  heart  actinn  is  timm- 
paired,  Oertel  allows  the  fluid   to  be  gradually  incrc  >  '  He 

gives  four  to  six  ounces  of  wine  at  noon  time,  with  n  f  c  tn 

the  evening. 

Bathing  should  be  carried  out  systematicaiiy,  unci  ilic  paticm 
may  be  packed  with  cloths  dipped  in  hot  water  in  order  lo  promote 
perspiration.  The  baths  are  given  at  least  twice  a  week  throQg^i 
period  of  a  month  or  more, 

A  typical  menu  under  the  Oertel  treatment  is  the  following: 

OerUPs  Did  for  Ohesiiy. 

M0rning, — One  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  a  little  mtlk-^ltog 
about  six  ounces  ;  bread,  about  three  ounces* 

Nmn. — Three  to  four  ounces  of  soup,  seven  to  eight  ounces  of , 
roast  or  boiled  beef,  veal,  game,  or  not  too  fat  poyl  try*  salad  oral 
light  vegetable,  a   little  fish    (cooked  without    fat),  if  •«« 

ounce   of   bread   or  farinaceous   pudding   (never  more  ifte 

ounces),  three  to  six  ounces  of  fruit,  fresh  preferred,  for  dessert  H 
is  desirable  at  this  meal  to  avoid  taking  fluids,  but  in  hot  weather  sir 
in  the  absence  of  fruit,  six  to  eight  ounces  of  light  wine  may  be  lakc^ 

Afternoon, — The  same  amount  of  coffee  or  tea  as  m  the  rooreinc. 
with  at  most  six  ounces  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  bread  as  an  ex- 
ceptional indulgence. 

Evening. — One  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of  brci^i,  per- 
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haps  a  small  slice  of  cheese ;  salad  and  fruity  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
wine  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  water. 

After  patients  have  undergone  a  special  course  of  treatment  for 
obesity  and  their  weight  has  been  sufficiently  reducedt  it  is  desirable 
to  establish  a  diet  fur  them  which  will  prevent  a  return  of  the  fat. 
For  this  purpose  Oeriel  recommends  the  following  regimen  after  a 
nine  years*  experience  with  this  class  of  cases;  it  is  ihiended  for 
patients  in  whom  obesity  has  complicated  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  or  lungs : 

''^  Morning , — One  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  with  some  milk  ^  150 
grammes  (6  ounces),  and  bread  =  75  grammes  (2*/,  ounces). 

''Midday. — ^Soup  =  100  grammes  (3*/,  ounces)  ;  lean  meat»  roasted 
or  boiled,  game  or  fowl  =  200  grammes  (7  ounces) ;  fish,  not  loo 
fat  =  25  grammes  (nearly  1  ounce);  bread  or  starch  stuffs  =100 
grammes  at  most  (37,  ounces) ;  as  dessert  100  to  200  grammes  (3*/,  to 
7  ounces)  of  fruit,  fresh  preferred — a  smaller  quantity  if  preserved, 
especially  by  Nagelis's  method.  Liquids  are  better  avoided.  At 
dinner  time,  only  in  very  hot  weather  or  in  the  absence  of  fruit, 
perhaps  7^  to  74  litre  of  light  wine  may  be  allowed  (6  to  9  ounces), 

^*Aftern0tm. — The  same  quantity  of  coffee  or  tea  as  before,  with 
at  most  'f^  litre  of  water  (6  ounces) ;  occasionally  2^  grammes  of 
bread  (nearly  i  ounce). 

'"Evening. — One  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs;  meat,  150  grammes 
(nearly  5  ounces)  ;  bread,  25  grammes  (nearly  i  ounce) ;  a  bit  of 
cheese,  a  little  salad  and  fruit.  As  a  regular  drink,  7^  to  7,  l^tre  of 
wine  (6  to  g  ounces),  with  perhaps  7,  litre  of  water  (47,  ounces).** 

Water  should  never  be  allowed  in  quantity,  and  what  little  is 
drunk  should  be  distributed  through  the  day. 

THE  SCHWENINGER  SYSTEM, 

Schweninger's  system  is  essentially  that  of  Oertel,  but  the  for- 
mer absolutely  forbids  the  use  of  drink  of  any  kind  with  meals, 
and  the  little  fluid  that  is  permitted  must  be  taken  fully  two  liours 
afterwards. 

His  treatment  is  substantially  as  follows  :  Moderate  exercise  tor 
an  hour  before  breakfast,  after  a  cold  bath  with  friction. 

Breakfast^  8  A.  M, — Meat,  eggs,  or  milk.     A  walk. 

^fomd  Breakfast,  10.30  a.  m. — Meat  or  fish  and  a  glass  of  white 
wine.     A  walk. 

Dinmr,  i  p.  M. — Meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit  {ompote. 

Supper,  7  p,  M. — Meal  and  fruit  tompote  or  salad,  a  glass  of 
white  wine. 

No  other  fluid  is  given  with  meals.  Bread  is  eaten  very  spar* 
ingly. 
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Schlfk/urs  Dut  for  Oi^sity, 

Brtakfasi,  7  a.  m* — A  mutton  or  veat  cutlei  or  a  portion  of  sole 
as  big  as  the  patm  of  the  hand ;  the  same  quantity  of  bread  iritbaoi 
butter  8  A.  M-^A  cup  of  tea  with  sugar,  lo.jo  a.  m, — A  sand- 
wich of  bread  and  meat  or  sausage. 

N^m, — Meat,  eggs,  green  vegetables,  cheese,  an  orange  Twa 
glasses  of  while  wine,  (No  soup,  no  potatoes.)  4  p,  m. — Tea,  Ml 
sugar,  X  p.  M. — A  small  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese.  9  p.  Mj— 
Cold  meat,  eggs^  salad     Two  glasses  of  wine,  and  sometimes  fiK^nL 

This  is  practically  the  diet  of  Schweninger,  but  without  tit 
absolute  prohibttion  of  drink  at  meals. 

THE  GERMAIN  s6e  SYSTEM. 
Germain  S6e,  who,  holds  some  original  theories  in  regard  Ml 
dietetics,  declares  that  the  use  of  abundant  drink  is  distinctly  W- 
dicated  in  the  treatment  of  obesity.  He  allows  a  diet  of  protcid^ 
and  fats,  withholding  sugars  and  starches,  and  requires  hts  patienU 
to  drink  hot  weak  tea  and  water  in  large  amount*  He  prohibiu 
alcohol  in  ^vtxy  form,  excepting  a  little  dilute  wioe.  which  may  tie 
allowed    in    exceptional  cases.      His   treatment    is    ^  t   mort 

serviceable  in  tlu>se  cases  of  corpulency  which  oomj  ..  )tit  ami 

rheumatism  and  in  which,  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  desirable  ta 
eliminate  the  waste  matter  from  the  system  as  completely  a» 
sibte. 

THE  WEIR   MITCHEU.  SYSTEM. 

Weir  Mitchell,  fur  the  treatment  of  obesity,  relies '-   -  - ' 

and  passive  exercise  in  the  form  of  massage  and 
menis  with  a  skimmed -mi  Ik  diet,  which  latter  may  be  girrts  at  •&* 
creasing  rale,  gradually  replacing  the  accustomed  food,  until  in  i 
week's  lime  the  patient  is  living  wholly  upon  milk.     Upon  thisdH 
the  patient  may  lose  half  a   pound   or   more   v  t  few  dkm 

Careful  watch  is  kept  of  the  strength.     The  pai  uld  be  fr^ 

quently  examined  with  sfiecial  reference  to  loss  of  wdght  and  to 
any  unfavourable  increase  in  the  heart  action  or  feebleness  of  tk 
pulse.  If  the  latter  conditions  arise,  it  may  be  necessary  to  incrciit 
the  diet  or  lo  give  sttmnlation.  Wetr  Mitchell  is  accostooieil  It 
allow  a  small  quantity  of  beef,  chicken^  or  oyster  so«sp  in  such  €»«♦ 
to  relieve  the  nninotony  of  an  exclusive  milk  dieL  The  palicm  it 
kept  quiet  in  bed  for  ten  days  c  ^i,  «nd  Jlofc4 

to  move  aboQt  the  room,  but  ct  ^d  most  :        ^P^* 

lounge.  Massage  ts  performed  once  or  ttrice  a  day  at  first,  aii4 
subsequently  the  m  ^       -  ve  Swecfab  'wm^tm^  led  10 

the  extremities.     A  11  foar  to  n  week  .itiMBt 

the  weight  is  usoally  reduced  by  a  number  of  pounds,  and  the  tt^ 
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eral  condition  and  strength  are  found  to  have  improved.  The  diet 
is  gradually  increased  by  the  addition  of  lean  meats,  beef,  mutton, 
poultry,  shellfish,  and  boiled  fish.  For  a  long  time*  however,  milk 
plays  an  important  role,  four  or  five  glasses  being  taken  daily. 

Weir  Mitchell  argues  that  so  sudden  a  loss  of  weight  as  occurs 
in  his  treatment  would  be  serious  were  the  patient  walking  about^ 
but  when  resting  quietly  in  bed  the  danger  of  sudden  exhaut^tion 
of  the  heart  action  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  His  patients  bear 
the  treatment  fairly  well,  and  are  frequently  much  pleased  with  the 
pronounced  improvement  in  appearance  and  condition  which  they 
recognise.  The  treatment  is  not  adapted  to  persons  leading  active 
lives  who  are  unable  to  relinquish  their  business  or  other  duties, 
for  it  requires  a  considerable  length  of  time  and  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  all  labour, 

THE   YEO   SYSTEM. 

The  diet  recommended  by  Yeo  is  as  follows :  All  fats  and  animal 
food  are  tu  be  strictly  limited,  and  farinaceous  and  starchy  foods 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Sugar  must  be  entirely  prohibited, 
but  a  moderate  quantity  of  fat  is  allowed  to  secure  the  proper  dilu- 
tion and  digestion  of  the  food.  Hot  water  and  hot  aromatic  drinks 
may  be  taken  freely  in  the  intervals  between  meais,  especially  in 
gouty  cases.  He  allows  the  patient  to  drink  a  little  hock  and  still 
Moselle,  or  light  claret  with  alkaline  table  water.  Beer^  porter,  and 
sweets  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  prohibited,  and  no  spirits  should  be 
drunk  unless  for  some  special  need  as  a  tonic.  Meat  is  not  to  be 
eaten  more  than  once  a  day,  and  not  more  than  six  ounces  should  be 
taken  at  any  one  time.  The  meat  which  Yeo  allows  is  Jean  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  poultry^  game,  and  sometimes  fish  and  eggs.  Two 
lightly  cooked  or  poached  eggs  may  he  taken  once  a  day,  or  a  little 
grilled  fish.  He  allows  thoroughly  toasted  bread  in  thin  slices  and 
crackers.  Soups  in  general  and  milk,  unless  skimmed,  milk  pud- 
dings, farinaceous  puddings,  pastry,  salmon,  and  mackerel  must  all 
be  avoided.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  allowed.  He  believes 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  rules  in  regard  to  the  actual  quantity 
of  dry  food  permitted,  because  it  must  necessarily  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  patient  in  each  case.  A 
quantity  of  food  which  might  constitute  an  excess  for  one  person 
would  perhaps  be  wholly  insufficiervt  to  support  the  strength  and 
activity  of  another. 

Later  a  full  diet  of  meat  may  be  allowed,  but  sugars  and  starches 
must  still  be  excluded  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  The  patient 
may  be  taught  to  supplement  passive  exercise  by  calisthenics. 
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THE  DUJARDIN-BEAUMETZ  SYSTEM. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz  believes  that  the  diets  allowed  by  Oertel  aod 
Ebstein  are  too  restricted  to  support  the  body  in  a  condition  of  nor- 
mal nutrition  and  activity,  and  his  system  of  treatment  is  as  follows: 
For  the  milder  cases  in  which  fatty  degeneration  has  not  yet  invaded 
the  heart  and  other  viscera  he  gives  half  a  pint  of  water  or  light  wine 
diluted  with  Vichy,  or  some  alkaline  effervescent  water*  with  each  of 
the  three  meals  of  the  day.  Soup  of  all  kinds  is  forbidden,  wine  or 
tea  being  recommended  instead.  If  the  gastric  juice  is  apparently 
deficient,  or  if  there  is  much  dyspepsia,  no  fluid  is  allowed  writh  the 
meals,  but  the  patient  is  ordered  to  take  a  pint  of  weak  tea  without 
sugar  or  milk  two  hours  after  the  completion  of  each  nieal.  No 
other  beverages  are  permitted  excepting  a  small  cup  of  black  coffee 
with  breakfast.  Soup  is  also  forbidden,  and  so  is  pastry.  He  allows 
dry  bread  in  moderation,  such  as  the  outer  part  of  Vienna  rolls,  or 
*'  soup  sticks,"  which  are  chiefly  crust,  and  he  recommends  animal 
food  of  all  classes  and  several  varieties  of  fresh  vegetables  and  jnicy 
fruits,  such  as  oranges.  For  breakfast  he  gives  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  dry  bread,  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  meat,  and  a  cup  of  weak 
tea  or  a  glass  or  two  of  light  wine.  Lunch  is  served  at  noon,  and 
consists  of  double  the  quantity  of  bread  and  meat  permitted  at 
breakfast,  with  three  ounces  of  fresh  vegetables,  salad,  a  small  piece 
of  cheese,  and  fruit.  Eggs  may  be  substituted  for  the  meat,  or  fish 
may  be  given  at  either  breakfast  or  luncheon.  The  quantity  of  the 
several  foods  allowed  may  be  varied  slightly. 

THE  MEAT  AND  HOT-WATER  TREATMENT. 
This  method,  mainly  advocated  by  Salisbury  in  this  country,  is  a 
treatment  for  obesity  and  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  which  consists  in 
the  restriction  of  the  diet  exclusively  for  several  weeks  to  large 
quantities  of  rare  beefsteak,  and  salt  codfish  and  hot  water  for  the 
first  fortnight,  three  pounds  of  rump  steak,  one  pound  of  codfish, 
with  six  and  one  third  pints  of  hot  water,  are  subsequently  given  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  water  is  gradually  reduced  to  four  pints, 
and  lean  beef  and  fresh  fish  may  be  eaten  with  dry  toast  or  Zwieback, 
and  a  very  little  green  vegetable  food.  After  five  or  six  weeks  the 
hot  water  is  still  further. reduced  to  a  quart  a  day,  and  dry  crackers 
and  dry  toast  and  stale  bread  crusts,  poultry,  and  game  are  added 
to  the  diet,  and  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  drink  hock  diluted 
with  carbonic  or  Seltzer  water.  The  hot  water,  if  desired,  may  be 
flavoured  with  fresh  lemon  juice,  and  five  or  ten  grains  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  are  given  twice  a  day.  This  treatment  is  found  im- 
practicable by  many  persons,  who  rebel  against  the  extreme  monot- 
ony of  it,  and  are  unable  to  eat  so  large  an  amount  of  meat  cither 
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with  or  without  other  food  ;  it  is  principally  adapted  to  persons  who 
are  habituated  to  overeating,  and  is  not  to  be  reconimended  for  the 
majority  of  cases. 

THE  BOUCHARD   SYSTEM. 

According  to  Bouchard's  methodi  the  frequent  observation  of  the 
urine  should  form  the  basis  of  the  treatment  of  obesity.  When  the 
nilrogenuus  waste  is  increased  in  the  urine  he  reduces  the  allowance 
of  animal  food  ;  but  he  also  believes,  in  opposition  to  many  other 
theories  of  treatment  of  obesity,  that  the  total  quantity  of  farina- 
ceous and  fatty  food  allowed  should  be  five  times  greater  than  the 
quantity  of  animal  food,  and  asserts  that  giving  vegetable  acids  with 
the  carbohydrates  favours  the  oxidation  of  the  latter.  He  therefore 
prescribes  such  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  as  are  rich  in  the 
potassium  salts  of  the  organic  acids.  He  forbids  the  use  of  vinegar 
and  other  acids,  which  he  claims  diminish  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
and  thereby  increase  the  formation  of  fat. 

The  patient's  exercise  is  also  governed  by  the  elimination  of  urea 
and  phosphates.  When  these  salts  are  present  in  excess,  he  argues 
that  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues  is  being  unduly  stimulated  ;  but  if 
ihey  are  not  present  in  too  large  quantity,  exercise  before  meals  is 
recommended,  A  review  of  the  principles  involved  in  this  theory 
does  not  strengthen  the  belief  in  their  value. 

The  oxidation  processes  in  the  body  are  still  too  obscure  to  en- 
able one  to  take  the  urine  as  an  absolute  criterion  of  the  conditions 
of  metabolism,  especially  in  those  cases  where  a  large  reduction  in 
the  body  weight  is  being  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  previously 
storcd-up  material.  It  is  true  that  superfluous  fat,  when  fully  oxi- 
dised, leaves  the  body  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  from 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  form  of  water  and  carbonates  in  the  urine ; 
but  it  is  not  definitely  known  to  what  extent  this  combustion 
spares  the  proteid  materials  of  the  body  from  disintegration  and 
allows  the  animal  food  products  to  pass  directly  into  the  urine  as 
urea  or  other  nitrogenous  waste  matter.  While  the  urine  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  these  cases,  a  much  better  guide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  obesity  is  fuund  in  the  observation  of  other  symptoms  and 
in  the  disappearance  of  previously  existing  abnormal  conditions, 

THE  CHAMBERS  SYSTEM. 
*•  I}ays  /^i'j^imtn  for  a  Three  Weeks"  Course. — Rise  at  7.  Rub  the 
body  well  with  horsehair  gloves,  have  a  cold  bath,  take  a  short  turn 
in  the  open  air.  Breakfast  (alone)  at  8  or  8.50,  on  the  lean  of  beef 
or  mutton,  cutting  off  the  fat  and  skin,  with  dry  toast,  biscuit,  or 
oatcake,  a  tumbler  of  claret  and  water  or  tea  without  milk  or  sugar, 
or  made  in  the  Russian  way  with  a  slice  of  lemon.     Luncheon  at  i 
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'  on  bread  or  biscuit,  Dutch  cheese,  salad,  water  cresses,  or  roastec 

J  apples  (without  sugar  or   cream),  hung  beef,  or  anchovies,  or  rcc 

1  herring  or  olives,  and  such  like  relishes.     Drink,  after  eating,  clarci 

and  water,   unsweetened  lemonade,  or  plain  water,  in  moderatiun 

I  Dinner  at  any  convenient  hour.     Take  no  soup,  fish,  or  pastry,  bui 

plain   meat  of  any  kind    except    pork,  rejecting   the  fat   and  skin 

Spinach,  French  beans,  or  any  other  green  vegetable  may  be  taken 

but  no  potatoes,  made  dishes,  or  pastry.     A  jelly  or  a  lemon  watei 

ice,  or  a  roast  apple  must  suffice  for  sweets  and  dessert.     Claret  ace 

water  at  dinner,  and  one  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  afterwards. 

"  Between  meals  exercise,  as  a  rule,  in  the  open  air,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  inducing  perspiration,  must  be  taken.  Running,  when  prac 
ticable,  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  take  it." 

Chambers  also  advised  giving  liquor  potassae  with  the  proteid 
diet,  or  the  remedy  of  Dancel,  consisting  of  one  half  or  a  teaspoun 
ful  of  sodium  bicarbonate  added  to  five  or  ten  grains  of  tartaric  acid 
in  a  small  tumblerful  of  water,  and  drunk  while  effervescing.  He  re- 
stricted sleep  to  seven  hours  a  day,  for  it  is  weakening  for  the  obe>e 
to  remain  too  long  in  bed  in  a  close  room.  Turkish  baths  wereaiw 
recommended.  Chambers's  further  directions  to  be  observed  by  the 
patient  to  prevent  a  possible  return  to  corpulency  were  as  follows; 
Continue  to  avoid  fat  meats,  rich  milk,  butter,  malt  liquors,  swtc: 
wines,  starches,  especially  pastry  and  puddings,  and  sweet  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  parsnips  and  beets. 

The  patient  may  have  lean  beef  or  mutton,  venison,  game,  poul- 
try, bulled  fi-sh,  poor  new  cheese,  green  vegetables  and  fres»h  fruits, 
oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  roast  apples,  salads,  olives,  buttermilk, 
c'.arct,  hock.  Bread  should  be  aerated  or  toasted.  Captain's  bis- 
cuits may  be  eaten.  Among  the  green  vegetables  which  may  be 
eaten  are  tomatoes,  celery,  stuffed  red  and  green  peppers,  radishes, 
asparai^iis,  artichokes,  oyster  plant,  squash,  and  spinach. 

Of  the  various  systems  above  described,  that  of  Oertel  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  adapted  for  the  greater  number  of  cases.  The  Eb- 
stein  treatment  diminishes  the  appetite  and  is  useful  for  robust 
patients,  but  if  there  is  enfeebled  digestion  and  weakness,  this  die: 
is  not  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  u: 
and  the  relatively  small  amount  of  proteid  foods.  Schweninger'-^ 
system  has  the  disadvantage  that  although  the  withholdin.i:  of  a!l 
iluid  at  mealtime  lessens  the  capability  of  taking  solid  food  in  ex- 
cess, there  are  many  persons  in  whom  the  gastric  juice  is  detkient  ■;; 
quantity,  a:ul  its  proper  action  can  only  be  secured  by  dilution  w;:h 
a  moderate  amount  oi  iluid  during  gastric  digestion.  The  Banting 
method,  besides  being  tc»o  rigorous  for  many,  has  the  disadvantage 
of  allowing  no  fat  to  be  eaten. 

'*'he  essential  value  of  all  methods  of  dietetic  treatment  of  obesiiv 
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is  based  upon  two  objects  to  be  attained:  First,  to  enable  the  pa- 
tient to  fully  oxidise  and  eliminate  the  fat  which  i^  already  accumu- 
lated in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and,  secondly,  to  make  it  kiinDS- 
sible  for  it  to  be  reformed. 

From  what  has  been  said  already  concerning  the  cause  and  nature 
of  obesity  in  relation  to  the  different  classes  of  cases,  it  follows  that 
no  one  system  of  treatment  is  applicable  in  every  instance.  Discre- 
tion must  be  used  in  individual  cases  and  the  effect  of  any  treat- 
ment should  be  observed  from  day  to  day,  especial  care  being  taken 
that  the  patient  while  losing  flesh  does  not  at  the  same  time  lose  in 
strength  to  a  degree  which  may  become  dangerous.  In  all  cases 
frequent  and  thorough  examinations  should  be  made  of  the  heart 
action,  the  circulation,  and  the  urine. 

The  favourite  baths  which  are  resorted  to  in  Europe  for  the 
treatment  of  obesity  are  Carlsbad  and  Martenbad,  but  there  are 
many  others. 

•*ANTI^FAT"   REMEDIES. 

A  host  of  quack  nostrums  are  offered  to  a  credulous  public  un- 
der the  claim  that  they  reduce  corpulency.  Some  of  them  have 
achieved  reputation  because  while  they  are  taken  the  patient  is  also 
induced  to  regulate  his  diet ;  others  merely  because  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  appetite  or  digestion  and  have  made  it  impossible  to  eat 
too  much  food.  But  the  whole  lot  of  "  reduction  pills/'  concentrated 
salts  and  purges,  extracts  of  phytolacca  berries*  I^urus  t*^sn'u/(rfus, 
and  other  so-called  **  specifics  **  for  reduction  of  obesity  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned  as  thoroughly  unscientific,  if  not  positively 
harmful  or  dangerous,  as  many  of  them  are. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  chemical  remedy  can  control  the 
complex  processes  involved,  and  the  substances  which  are  in  exten- 
sive use  by  credulous  persons  for  this  purpose  diminish  the  appetite, 
impair  the  digestion,  and  at  the  same  time  seriously  interfere  with 
nutrition. 

There  is  no  drug  or  remedy  known  which  acts  specifically  either 
in  retarding  fat  formation  or  in  causing  its  destruction  in  the  body, 
and  when  any  such  remedy  appears  to  have  that  effect,  it  is  acting 
indirectly  by  a  general  lowering  of  vitality.  The  dietetic  treatment 
of  obesity  ts  the  only  rational  one,  and  when  that  fails  it  is  hazard- 
ous to  employ  other  means. 

Diet  for  Leanness. 

The  foods  which  tend  to  produce  fat  in  the  body  are  chiefly 
sugars  and  starches.  Eating  fat  in  excess  does  not  necessarily  cause 
fat  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  for  it  may  be  completely  oxidised. 

To  increase  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  body  without  the 
accession  of  fat,  a  diet  should  be  ordered  in  which  proteid  food  pre- 
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do4iiiii;ites^  with  a   moderate  allowance  of  carbohydrates.    To  in- 
crease the  body  fai,  however,  the  proportion  of  carl'   '  ^uld 
coiBStderaWr  e^tceed  the  proicid  food  and  a  little  fat                        Jed. 
lo  ^           .  !o  remedy  excessive  leanness  by  dietetic  treatment  it 
m  c^y                   -  <ary  to  first  ascertain,  if  possible,  its  c^use.    It 
H^.                             ^sc  of  improper  focjd.  to  erroneous  habiti^  of  eat* 
is^  kifeil^Mkta^flialdigvstioo  or  malassimilation,  overwork  and  ntrf- 
of  Ihe  various  organs  connected  espedallr 
mIcs  these  and  other  causes  there  are  some 
seems  to  be  constitutional     They  may 
fifHTT  miwfcX  teikK  b«t  are  always  so  thin  as  to  be  the  sub|cct 
ameatL     Xo  <ficf  Mtm^  to  l^vc  much  effect  in  increasing  their 
«^{£r3^    Amitlicr  class  oC  pcraops  are  those  whose  weight  h  con* 
tttnft^  ftiCfBilii^  and  vhoseaaana]  variation  is  as  much  as  ten  or 
«««ni  meMT  ptKmdSw    In  viatcr«  m  town  ttfe,  when  overworked,  wot- 
avnl,  ef  oppressed  with  meiital  strain^  they  lose  weight  rapidly,  aad 
ia«aHHKr«  to  a  tmef  holiday  m  the  country,  with  Httle  to  do  but  eit 
maA  skcii.  they  gain  at  the  rate  of  tvo  or  three  pounds  a  week.    Tbii 
^  txw^  flBOre  often  of  those  whose  gee  era!  tendency  is  towards  obe^tr 
a«ther  than  towards  leanness^ 

It  is  almost  hopeless  to  atteopl  to  rcmeoy  •/[>-:  male  .» 

iBef  unless  other  favouring  cociditicos  can  be  secured.     I  r  f 

these  is  entire  freedom  from  mental  strasfi,  and  of  almost  etj 
portance  is  abundant  attd  regular  steep.  A  warm  climate  atul  .u«v 
live  life  favour  increase  in  weight,  la  most  respects  the  diet  hf 
leanness  must  be  the  reverse  of  that  for  obesity,  as  would  be  nun* 
rally  expected,  and  in  prescribing  surchy  foods  it  must  be  rrmfm- 
bered  that  the  leanness  is  often  caused  solely  by  an  entire  ^r 
to  digest  amylaceous  or  sacchari  r.g  to  **  ncrvou*  tij^ 

pepsia/*  gastric  catarrh,  etc,     1 1  -Iiould  receive  caidM 

treatment  on  the  lines  recommefided  on  pages  500  and  504,  Itj  A 
little  care  it  will  often  be  foond  possible  to  find  some  forms  of 
starches  whkh  can  be  digested.  It  is  a  good  rule  in  such  ca«es  t» 
give  the  cereals  or  vegetables  at  one  meal  and  meat  at  another,  » 
that  articles  involving  different  rates  and  organs  of  digestion  do  wA 
interfere  with  each  other.  All  bread  should  be  stale  or  toasted. 
Crackers  and  Zwieback  may  be  allowed.     As  a  rule  s  *n 

be  made  to  digest  starches  before  they  can  sugars—^  'r 

better  digested  without  sugar,  and  a  cup  of  sweetened  coffee  witii  a 
meal  of  starchy  foods  may  prodvi       V      *  ^^    ^   *   .  s  for  hoar^ 

When  the  digestive  organs  a  _  ics  may  !>* 

prescribed  in  the  diet  for  leanness: 

Abundant  fat  meats,  butter,  cream,  milk,  cocoa,  and  choeolatt. 
Bread,  potatoes,  legumes,  well-cooked  cereals,  especiaUy  oataical  aai 
corn  meal,  farinaceous  puddings  with  sugar  and  cream,  cake,  iwcets, 
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sirup,  honey,  sweet  wines,  port,  porter,  stout,  ales,  and  been      Malt 
preparations  of  all  sorts  are  also  useful.     Sweet  fruits  may  be  eaten. 
To  be  avoided  are  pickles,  acids,  condiments,  much  bulk  of  green 
vegetables,  and  strong  liquors. 

Diet  in  Acute  Rheumatism, 

Causation* — It  has  not  been  proved  that  any  special  articles  of 
diet  lead  to  the  development  of  rheumatism,  although  indulgence 
in  sweets,  starchy  foods,  and  malt  liquors  is  sometimes  held  respon- 
sible  for  it.  Poor  living  seems  to  favour  the  attacks.  In  regard  to 
this  point  Captain  Woodruff,  U.  S.  Army,  says: 

'*Thc  enormous  number  of  cases  of  rheumatism  occurring  during 
the  rebellion  and  since  the  rebellion  in  veterans  may  not  be  entirely 
due  to  the  exposures,  as  popularly  supposed.  These  men  were  hard- 
ened to  exposure  and  should  not  have  had  more  rheumatism  than 
hunters,  trappers,  and  the  aboriginal  Indians,  The  limited,  often 
insufficient,  ration  and  the  absence  of  fresh  articles  may  have  been 
one  of  the  factors  at  work/' 

Dietetic  Treatment. — While  the  fever  lasts  and  other  symp- 
toms are  acute,  such  as  pain  and  swelling  of  the  joints,  the  patient 
should  be  put  upon  a  fluid  diet.  The  majority  of  cases  do  best  at 
this  time  with  an  exclusive  milk  or  bread-and-milk  diet.  Those  pa- 
tients who  cannot  take  milk,  however^  may  be  allowed  soups  and 
broths  flavoured  with  vegetable  extracts,  chicken  tea,  milk  toast, 
barley  or  oatmeal  gruel,  clam  broth. 

Thirst  is  often  a  prominent  symptom,  especially  if  there  be  much 
fever,  and  it  is  advisable  for  the  patient  to  drink  fluid  freely  to  assist 
in  washing  out  the  waste  products  from  the  body.  Lemonade  and 
slightly  acid  drinks  of  various  kinds,  such  as  dilute  phosphoric  acid 
or  the  effervescent  mineral  waters,  are  recommended.  Boiled  milk 
and  Seltzer  or  Vichy  may  be  drunk,  or  oatmeal  or  barley  water 
flavoured  with  lemon.  Alcohol  should  be  avoided  while  the  acute 
symptoms  last,  unless  the  complication  of  inflammation  of  the  endo- 
cardium or  pericardium  enfeebles  the  heart  action  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  make  stimulation  necessary.  If  convalescence  is  prolonged 
and  anemia  is  considerable,  alcohol  may  be  given  as  a  tonic  two  or 
three  times  a  day  in  the  form  of  a  glass  of  claret  or  Burgundy  (one 
to  two  ounces),  or  diluted  whisky. 

During  convalescence  the  appetite  is  not  usually  vigorous,  and  it 
i<^  not  necessary  to  urge  the  taking  of  much  food  at  first.  The  diet 
should  be  principally  farinaceous,  but  not  saccharine. 

Such  articles  may  be  given  as  rice  (plain  or  spiced),  arrowroot^  oat- 
meal, corn  meal,  semolina,  wheatcn  grits,  panada,  milk  toast,  simple 
unsweetened  puddings,  *' meagre*'  soup,  wine  jelly,  blancmange, 
malted  foods. 
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The  return  to  solid  diet  should  be  gradual,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  patient  should  abstain  from  eating  meats  as  well  as  from  pastry 
and  sweets.  Fagge  states  that  no  meat  or  fish  should  be  allowed  for 
at  least  a  week  after  subsidence  of  the  fever  and  acute  symptoms^ 
or,  better,  for  a  fortnight,  and  many  believe  that  beef  tea  is  harmful 
Meat  can  undoubtedly  induce  a  relapse. 

When  convalescence  becomes  established,  eggs,  fish,  oysters,  and 
the  white  meat  of  broiled  or  roasted  chicken  may  be  given,  and  oae 
or  two  such  vegetables  as  asparagus,  spinach,  or  stewed  celery,  vith 
a  baked  apple  or  fresh  fruit,  but  sweets  and  alcohol  should  long  be 
withheld. 

The  patient  should  be  fed  often,  having  one  or  two  extra  lunches 
during  the  day,  for  anaemia  is  apt  to  prevail  for  some  time,  and 
abundant  nutriment  is  required. 

Diet  in  Chronic  Rheumatism. 

In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  anaemic,  animal  food  cannot  be  excluded,  but  the  basis  of 
the  diet  should  be  farinaceous  food  with  a  few  fresh  green  vegeta- 
bles. Fish,  eggs,  and  fowl  may  be  eaten,  but  dark  meat  is  not  d^ 
sirable.  Sweets  and  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  omitted  from  the 
punu^  and  all  foods  should  be  plainly  cooked  and  eaten  in  moderatioD. 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis. 

Causation. — Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  a  chronic  disease  in  which 
the  joints  of  the  body,  and  particularly  those  of  the  extremities,  are 
affected.  The  disease  may  originate  independently,  or  it  may  ap- 
pear in  connection  with,  or  as  a  sequel  to,  gout,  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, or  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  The  alterations  in  joint  struc- 
tures are  produced  mainly  by  impoverished  nutrition,  and  the  disease 
is  especially  one  of  advanced  life,  occurring  in  persons  in  whom 
various  evidences  of  senility  have  begun  to  appear.  The  structural 
changes  in  the  joints  involve  proliferation  of  the  cellular  elementsof 
the  cartilages,  with  thickening  and  erosion  and  with  the  produaion 
of  osteophytes.  In  mild  cases  there  is  not  much  impairment  of  gen- 
eral health.  In  severer  cases  the  patient  is  confined  to  the  house 
and,  on  account  of  pain  or  immobility  of  the  joints,  is  unable  to  take 
ordinary  exercise.  Digestion  and  nutrition  suffer  considerably  in 
consequence. 

Dietetic  Treatment— Since  the  disease  is  one  of  debility  and 
impoverished  nutrition,  it  follows  that  a  low  diet  is  harmful  and  a 
nourishing  diet,  with  increased  frequency  of  meals,  is  desirable. 
James  Stewart  says :  "  The  practice  of  limiting  the  amount  of  nitrog- 
enous food  is  not  to  be  commended.  Provided  there  is  no  gen- 
eral   or   local  contraindication,  the  patient  should   be  directed  to 
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lake  as  much  nitrogenous  food  as  can  be  digested  with  facility." 
And  Garrod  wrote  :  **  I  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  throagh- 
out  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  to  support  the  system  and  to 
allow  the  patient  as  nourishing  a  diet  as  he  is  capable  of  properly 
digesting,"  Good  roast  beef,  beefsteak,  mutton,  fowl,  fish,  eggs,  and 
miik  may  be  eaten. 

Mustard  and  horseradish  are  recommended  by  Lyman  as  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  diet  on  account  of  the  sulphur  which  they  contain. 

Alcoholic  beverages  taken  with  meals  in  proper  moderation  are 
beneficial  for  their  strengthening  and  tonic  effect,  and  bitter  tonics 
may  be  combined  with  them  tu  advantage.  The  objection  which 
exists  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  gout  and  acute  rheumatism  does  not 
apply  with  such  force  in  this  disease.  Malt  liquors  may  be  given» 
such  as  ale  or  stout,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  prescribe  a  good 
Burgundy,  port,  or  sherry.  If  it  is  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  cod- 
liver  oil  should  be  given  in  teaspoon ful  doses,  an  hour  after  meals, 
three  times  a  day.  It  is  an  excellent  food  in  this  disease^  and  its  use 
should  be  long  continued.  Other  forms  of  fat  may  be  used,  such  as 
butter^  cream,  or  bone  marrow,  olive  oil,  etc. 

When  acute  exacerbations  occur  the  quantity  of  food  and  stimu- 
lants should  be  reduced,  but  otherwise  it  is  important  that  the  diet 
should  always  be  ample. 

Intractable  cases  do  well  to  try  the  effect  of  a  course  of  treat- 
ment at  the  hot  springs  of  Virginia,  Arkansas,  or  Banff. 

Gout. 

Gout  is  a  constitutional  disease  which  has  local  manifestations 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  joints,  especially  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation  of  the  great  toe,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  gouty  diathesis  is  a  condition  which  once  acquired  may  exist 
for  years,  producing  many  oth^r  and  more  serious  symptoms  or 
structural  changes  in  the  body  than  the  local  inflammation  of  one  or 
more  joints. 

Causation, — Gout  has  been  defined  as  a  condition  dependent 
upon  disturbed  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  in- 
gredients of  the  food^ — a  high-sounding  phrase,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  carries  with  it  very  little  genuine  explanation  of  the  nu- 
tritive processes  involved.  Whatever  may  be  the  theories  in  regard 
CO  the  production  of  an  attack  of  acute  gout,  it  is  universally  ad* 
mitted  that  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  its  treatment.  Gout  and  the  various  conditions  allied  to  it 
arc  dependent  upon  retention  in  the  blood  or  other  fluids  of  the 
body  of  forms  of  waste  matter  which  normally  should  be  oxidised 
and  completely  converted  into  the  soluble  materials  which  are 
excreted   in   the  urine.     For  some   reason    the  oxidation  of  waste 
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matter  is  suspended,  and,  as  a  result,  a  variety  of  intermediate  prod- 
ucts of  imperfect  solubility  may  be  deposited  in  the  joints  or  tissues 
of  the  body.  The  active  manifestations  of  gout  are  due  to  an  accu- 
mulation of  insoluble  urates  in  the  joints.  In  conditions  which 
are  closely  allied  to  gout,  such  as  the  uric-acid  diathesis,  there  is 
a  deposition  of  crystals  of  uric  acid  in  some  portion  of  the  urinary 
tract  or,  in  other  conditions,  deposits  of  insoluble  cholesterin  are 
formed  from  the  bile  and  accumulate  as  gallstones  in  the  gall 
bladder. 

The  direct  relation  existing  between  uric  acid  and  gout  has  been 
most  exhaustively  investigated  by  Garrod,  and  this  relation  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows :  First,  the  gouty  diathesis  is  associated 
with  a  more  or  less  constant  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood ;  sec- 
ondly, the  quantity  of  uric  acid  normally  present  in  the  urine  is  di- 
minished by  at  least  one  half  during  a  severe  attack  of  gout,  and 
increases  beyond  the  normal  as  soon  as  the  acute  symptoms  subside. 
An  acute  attack  of  gout  is  therefore  preceded  by  accumulation  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood,  which  is  a  substance  that  in  itself  represents 
incomplete  combustion  of  nitrogenous  waste  material  in  the  body. 
The  retention  of  this  form  of  waste  in  considerable  quantity  proves 
markedly  irritating  to  the  nervous  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  writes :  "  We  perhaps  come  nearer  a  com- 
plete  understanding  of  this  matter  if  we  regard  as  present  in  the 
gouty  a  peculiar  incapacity  for  normal  elaboration  within  the  whole 
body,  not  merely  in  the  liver  or  in  one  or  two  organs,  of  food, 
whereby  uric  acid  is  formed  at  times  in  excess,  or  is  incapable  of 
being  duly  transformed  into  more  soluble  and  less  noxious  products/* 
and  he  agrees  with  Ralfe  that  the  failure  to  complete  the  metabolism 
of  uric  acid  is  dependent  primarily  upon  disturbed  innervation. 

In  referring  to  the  habit  of  overeating,  Sir  H.  Thompson  says 
that  in  early  life  it  may  give  rise  to  occasional  attacks  of  biliousness, 
but  after  the  first  half  of  life  has  been  spent  the  remaining  half  mar 
be  affected  in  a  different  way,  and  "  recurring  attacks  of  gout  per- 
form the  same  duty,  or  nearly  so,  at  this  period  of  life  that  bilious 
attacks  accomplished  in  youth." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  persons  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of  goat 
starvation  may  bring  it  on  (Senator),  and  "  poor  man's  gout "  is  by 
no  means  a  disease  induced  by  plenty. 

Sugar  eaten  in  excess  is  not  of  itself  a  direct  cause  of  gout,  but 
sweets  combined  with  certain  other  foods,  such  as  certain  fruits 
and  wines,  will  precipitate  an  attack  in  a  gouty  subject  with  cer- 
tainty. According  to  the  view  of  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  it  is  the  com- 
bination of  sugar  with  vegetable  acids  which  is  especially  injurious. 

Sugar,  under  some  conditions  of  fermentation  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  forms  lactic  acid,  which  is  capable  of  splitting  so  as 
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to  produce  carbon  dioxide,  which,  according  to  Ralfe,  forms  acid 
salts  of  sodium  and  potassium  from  their  neutral  compounds. 

Lack  o!  exercise  is  often  assigned  as  a  cause  for  gout,  and  with 
many  persons  it  is  true  that  outbreaks  of  gout  may  be  intensified  in 
this  way ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  disease  to  affect  men  who 
lead  lives  of  considerable  activity  or  who  practise  athletics,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  consume  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  food.  By 
free  perspiration  the  amount  of  fluid  present  in  the  blood  is  reduced 
and  the  solids  become  both  relatively  and  absolutely  increased, 
making  it  dttEcult  or  impossible  for  them  all  to  become  thoroughly 
oxidised. 

Symptoms. — The  most  distinctive  symptoms  of  gout  are  the 
local  joint  manifestations  of  pain,  sweliing,  redness,  and  tenderness. 
These  symptoms  usually  occur  together  in  an  acute  attack,  but  either 
one  may  occasionally  be  absent.  Other  symptoms  may  appear  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  disorders  of  the  mucous  membranes,  espe- 
cially of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  a  tendency  for  the  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  passages; 
chronic  endarteritis  ;  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  urine;  and 
various  forms  of  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  skin. 

Children  who  inherit  the  gouty  diathesis  are  very  apt  to  present 
some  one  or  more  of  this  group  of  symptoms*  especially  neuralgic 
pains^  digestive  disturbances,  and  skin  diseases*  which  appear  at  an 
early  age  and  long  before  the  gout  is  fully  developed  with  typical 
localised  joint  symptoms.  The  symptoms  connected  with  this  diath- 
esis are  believed  to  arise  from  obscure  alterations  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  which  are  more  or  less  remediable  by  dietetic  treat- 
ment. 

Preventive  Treatment, — The  prophylactic  treatment  of  gout 
in  those  who  inherit  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  the  disease  is 
very  important.  From  birth  onward  the  children  of  gouty  parents 
should  be  abstemious,  have  the  diet  carefully  balanced  so  that  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  food  predominates  in  great  excess.  As  the  child 
growls  older,  confectionery  and  sweets  in  general  should  be  avoided, 
especially  with  other  food  or  at  the  conclusion  of  meals,  as  well  as 
alcohol  in  every  form.  In  youth  all  varieties  of  beer,  ale,  cider,  etc., 
are  particularly  injurious.  Tea  and  coffee,  if  allowed  at  all,  should 
be  taken  in  moderation,  and  some  persons  can  often  precipitate  a 
violent  attack  of  gout  by  a  single  glass  of  champagne  or  sweet  wine. 

If  they  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  go  without  them,  those  which  are  least  injuri- 
ous are  a  dry  white  wine  or  old  Bordeaux,  but  ail  wines  containing 
sugar  or  tannin  must  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

Cyrsays:  **If  a  glass  of  beer,  spirits,  or  wine  is  habitually  foU 
lowed  by  pain  in  a  joint  or  nerve  it  is  gouty." 
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Theory  of  Dietetic  Treatment. — An  important  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  theory  of  gout  is  still  under  discussion — namely,  whether 
the  increased  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  to  be  attributed  to  overproduction 
or  merely  to  faulty  elimination.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  by  becoming  less  alkaline  than  normal,  may  fail  to  retain 
the  salts  of  uric  acid  in  solution,  and  are  consequently  precipitated  in 
the  joints  and  elsewhere.  The  matter  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
selection  of  the  proper  diet  for  gouty  patients.  If  the  disease  is 
caused  merely  by  imperfect  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  food,  the  indi- 
cation is  clearly  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  such  food  ingested  and 
to  promote  oxidation  by  exercise  and  fresh  air.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  oxidation  processes  are  fairly  normal,  but  the  blood  is  in  a 
morbid  state  in  which  it  becomes  less  alkaline  than  normal  and  loses 
its  solvent  power  upon  the  nitrogenous  waste  matters,  it  is  possible 
that  other  causes  may  be  responsible  for  the  condition  produced. 
Albumins  contain  both  sulphur  and  phosphorus  which  are  destined 
to  leave  the  body  in  the  form  of  salts  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids  respectively.  If  these  acids  fail  to  be  wholly  neutralised  while 
yet  in  the  blood  they  will  lessen  its  alkalinity,  and  in  this  way  over- 
indulgence in  albuminous  food  by  furnishing  an  excess  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  may  diminish  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  and  produce 
uricaemia.  This  explains  why  the  use  of  alkaline  waters  is  so  gener- 
ally beneficial  in  gout  and  lithaemia.  Such  fluids  assist  in  regulating 
the  normal  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood.  This  is  the  line  of  argu- 
ment which  has  been  advanced  by  many  physiological  chemists,  and 
it  applies  in  equal  force  to  the  method  of  formation  of  renal  calcuii 
and  gravel.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  increased  by  a  meat  diet  and 
reduced  by  a  vegetable  diet.  With  the  latter  it  may  even  becocie 
strongly  alkaline.  Whether  we  adopt  the  theory  of  deficient  oxida- 
tion or  of  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  the  indications  for  die- 
tetic treatment  of  gout  are  the  same — namely,  reduction  of  protcid 
food  and  increase  of  vegetable  food.  It  does  not  follow  that  albu- 
minates must  be  entirely  given  up  in  all  cases  of  gout,  but  they 
should  be  so  restricted  that  the  normal  balance  of  the  metabolism  of 
the  blood  shall  be  restored.  It  will  be  found  necessary  for  those 
who  live  luxurious  and  idle  or  sedentary  lives  to  give  up  nitrogenous 
food  absolutely  while  those  who  are  accustomed  to  take  active  mus- 
cular exercise  may  be  allowed  animal  food  in  very  moderate  quanti- 
ties once  a  day. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — Although  no  one  food  is  invariably  in- 
jurious at  all  times,  it  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  for  the  goaty 
fat  and  nitrog^enous  food  should  be  greatly  restricted  and  saccharine 
food  should  be  entirely  prohibited. 

It  may  be  established  as  a  general  rule  that  the  diet  of  the  goary 
should  consist  principally  of  easily  digested  fresh  green  vegetables 
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and  sometimes  certain  fruits,  in  addition  to  which  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  lean  meat  (beef,  lamb,  and  mutton)  may  be  eaten  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  taking  an  excessively  bulky  diet,  which  in  order  to 
furnish  sufficient  nitrogen  for  the  needs  of  the  body  would  unduly 
tax  the  digestive  system.  Fruit  is  less  apt  to  disagree  if  taken  by 
itself,  not  with  sugar  or  other  food. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  prescribe  any  treatment  for  the  gouty 
which  tends  to  lower  the  general  vitality  of  the  system  too  much. 
The  diet,  therefore,  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  the  right  pro- 
portion of  the  different  classes  of  foods*  Atonic  cases  reouire  a  gen- 
erous diet  with  more  proteids. 

Gout  is  often  combined  with  excessive  corpulency,  and  when  this 
is  ihe  case  no  chronic  disease,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  dia- 
betes, requires  more  strict  regulation  of  the  diet  and  hygiene  of  the 
patient.  While  it  is  undesirable  to  allow  animal  food  in  large  quan- 
tities in  gout,  it  is  also  true  that  vegetables  are  fattening,  and  if  the 
diet  is  too  restricted  in  both  these  classes  of  foods  the  obese  patient 
suffers  from  lack  of  nutrition,  and  digestion  becomes  still  further  im- 
paired in  consequence. 

The  theory  has  been  held  that  but  little  fat  should  be  eaten  by 
the  gouty,  for  it  fixes  oxygen  which  would  otherwise  complete  the 
oxidation  of  albuminates,  and  hence  it  favours  accumulation  of  pro- 
teid  waste  products.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
accumulation  of  uric  acid  is  not  due  to  lessened  oxidation^  but  that 
it  is  increased  by  proteid  metabolism,  and  its  elimination  by  the  kid- 
neys is  actually  promoted  by  fats.  Clinically,  however^  it  is  found 
hest  to  control  the  use  both  of  albumins  and  fats. 

Sugars  and  gelatinous  material,  like  fats,  alt  tend  to  retard  the 
complete  combustion  of  proteid  food,  and  the  latter  therefore  remains 
in  an  imperfectly  oxidised  condition  which  may  give  rise  to  urica:mia. 
The  combination  of  the  latter  classes  of  foods,  therefore^  is  particu- 
larly injurious  in  gout.  On  the  other  hand,  Ebslein  favours  the  use 
of  fat  in  moderation,  on  the  ground  that  it  appeases  the  ajipetite  and 
makes  the  consumption  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbohydrates  unneces- 
sary. If  fat  is  allowed  at  all  in  the  diet,  it  is  best  to  give  it  in  very 
small  amount ;  otherwise  it  interferes  with  the  local  digestion  in  the 
stomach  and  tends  to  aggravate  the  dyspepsia  which  is  so  common 
in  gouty  subjects.  It  will  be  better  borne  in  those  cases  which  arc 
not  complicated  by  a  tendency  to  obesity. 

In  the  dietetic  management  of  gout  in  robust  subjects  it  is  of 
quite  as  much  importance  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 

to  restrict  the  variety. 

Robust  gouty  patients  must  be  made  to  restrain  a  too  vigorous 
appetite,  and  especially  the  eating  of  all  sorts  of  foods  between 
mealSy  for,  as  Balfour  says  (The  Senile  Heart),  'Uhcre  is  nothing 
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SO  destructive  of  gastric  comfort  as  the  cotitinual  pecking  induced^ 
by  gouty  bulimia." 

They  should  never  be  allDwed  to  eat  to  complete  satiety  at  tncaU, 
and  all  rich  sauces,  pastry,  and  strong  condiments  and  fried  fond 
should  be  avoided.  The  majority  of  goaty  patients  have  been  in  the 
habit  for  a  long  time  of  eating  too  much  meat,  and  some  of  them 
of  partaking  too  freely  of  carbohydrates.  Overeating  is  almost  as 
bad  for  patients  as  drinking  too  much.  ''Gout  is  evidence  wf  an 
overfed,  overworked,  and  consequently  clogged  machine  **  (CHIer)J 
As  Bencc  Jones  says:  **  It  is  best  to  allow  a  minimum  of  albu- 
minous food  to  produce  the  least  amount  of  uric  acid  and  a  mim- 
mum  of  carbohydrates,  in  order  to  give  the  uric  acid  formed  op* 
portunity  to  be  oxidised  as  much  as  possible/* 

When  an  acute  exacerbation  of  gout  occurs  it  is  tieceifrsafy  loJ 
curtail  all  variety  in  diet,  and  put  the  patient  upon  light  farinaceouil 
food  with  abundant  diluents,  alkaline  waters^  weak  tea.  Grueli  «ifi 
sago,  arrowroot^  or  barley  may  be  givcni  with  bread  or  toa^t 
When  the  fever  subsides  and  the  acute  symptoms  abate,  booiUoR, 
clam  juice,  simple  broths  made  of  lean  mutton  or  chicken  with  net, 
may  be  allowed.  Later,  a  little  white6sh  or  breast  of  chtctoi 
Meat  should  be  given  only  when  absolutely  necessary  for  oonrbii* 
ment,  for,  as  Garrod  says  of  it,  "everything  beyond  what  isalw^ 
lutely  required  for  the  nourishment  of  the  bodjr  ooly  feeds  tht 
disease/* 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth's  treatment  of  the  acute  disease  is  brieiy  tf  I 
follows:  He  recommends  such  substances  as  rice,  bread,  arrowroot,! 
sago,  tapioca  pudding,  and  semolina.     He  allows  mtlk.W'eak  tca,a 
infusion  of  cocoa  nib^.      Later,  chicken   broth  may  be  given,  fotj 
lowed  by  fish  and  a  mealy  roasted  potato.    No  meat  should  be  pHMi 
until  all  acute  symptoms  are  over,  and  then  it  should  be  alkivtdj 
but  once  a  day,     Elderly  persons  may  have  a  little  dilute  whiikyor 
brandy,  not  to  exceed  two  ounces /rr  tfi^m.     He  also  favours  thcBie 
of  hot  water,  as  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  but  di»countenaf»cc« 
the  eating  of  fruits,  especially  with  sugars. 

When  the  acute  attack   subsides  and   chronic   gout  saperroio 
Garrod  replaces  the  farinaceous  diet  gradually  by  fruit,  ftsh*  fovt,  I 
and  finally  by  meat»  but  any  dishes  containing  free  adds  or  sweets  ^ 
are  liable  to  cause  a  relapse. 


DIET  FOR  THE  GOUTY  DIATHESIS  AND  CHRONIC  GOWT. 
In  the  following  dietary  a  liberal  vanety  of  foods  will  be  fovndl 
some  of  which  may  be  selected  and  changed  from  time  to  time  ac^ 
cording  to  need  in  the  intervals  between  the  cxacerbaiions  of  n> 
chronic  gout.  Should  an  acute  attack  occur  at  any  lime  m  tht 
course  of  the  disease,  the  diet  must  be  at  once  restri^ed,  as  descnbcd 
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above.  The  number  of  dishes  allowed  at  any  one  meal  should  be 
few.  In  dealing  with  any  case  of  chronic  gout  for  the  first  time  it 
is  injudicious  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  diet  too  suddenly. 

Soups. — Soup  should  be  free  from  all  fat,  and  it  is  better  made 
of  vegetables  than  meat,  and  purees  of  potatoes,  celery,  etc.,  may  be 
recommended.  If  the  taste  of  meat  is  desired,  as  suggested  by 
Yeo,  it  is  best  imparted  to  the  soup  by  one  of  the  meat  extracts 
which  contain  simply  the  highly  flavoured  extractive  matter  without 
contributing  to  the  bulk  of  proteid  food.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
Valentine's  meat  juice  or  Liebig*s  extract  of  meat  in  a  half  pint  of 
vegetable  soup  accomplishes  this  result. 

Milk. — Milk  wholly  disagrees  with  some  gouty  persons,  but  in 
those  who  digest  it  well,  if  it  be  not  too  rich  in  fat  or  if  it  is  taken 
skimmed  or  diluted,  it  forms  an  excellent  food.  Many  are,  however, 
opposed  to  its  use  in  any  form,  even  wheii  rendered  alkaline  by  the 
admixture  of  alkaline  waters  or  a  few  grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
sodium.  Yeo  gives  a  small  salt-spoon  full  each  of  potassium  bi- 
carbonate and  common  salt  in  a  breakfast-cup  full  of  hot  milk 
and  water.  Others  give  it  with  warm  water.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  place  gouty  patients  upon  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  This 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  aids  those  who  are  robust  and  young,  but 
it  is  injurious  to  older  patients. 

Cheese^  being  a  concentrated,  proteid  food,  should  not  be  eaten. 

Eg^g^S. — Eggs  should  be  avoided  as  a  rule,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  proportion  of  fat  and  albumen  and  lecithin  which  they 
contain. 

Garrod  allows  eggs  and  bacon  for  breakfast,  and  Ralfe  recom- 
mends an  occasional  "  savoury  omelet."  Eggs  cooked  with  milk  and 
custard  puddings  (unsweetened  except  with  saccharin)  may  some- 
times prove  harmless,  but  Senator  is  opposed  to  them  on  account 
of  the  fat  and  lecithin  which  they  contain. 

Shellfish  and  Crustaceans. — The  soft  part  of  oysters  and 
clams  may  be  eaten,  but  crabs,  lobsters,  and  shrimps  may  not  be 
allowed,  least  of  all  in  salads. 

Fish. — Some  writers  maintain  that  fish  should  constitute  the 
chief  nitrogenous  food,  while  others  prescribe  it  very  moderately,  if 
at  all. 

Broiled  or  boiled  fish,  such  as  bluefish,  whitefish,  bass,  shad,  are 
permissible  occasionally  for  variety,  but  fish  having  firm  flesh  and 
those  which  contain  considerable  fat  are  not  good.  Salmon,  mack- 
erel, halibut,  codfish,  should  therefore  be  avoided,  although  Garrod 
allows  salmon  served  with  salt  and  Cayenne,  but  without  sauce. 
Rich  sauces  must  not  be  eaten  with  fish  or  salads.  In  lieu  of  them, 
a  simple  dressing  of  an  infusion  of  aromatic  herbs  and  pepper, 
or  a  plain  bread  sauce,  may  be  employed. 
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oil,  are  allowable.  Vegetables  which  act  injuriously  on  account  of 
their  acids  are  made  still  more  harmful  by  being  cooked  with  sugar. 

Fruits. — Some  writers  allow  fruits  of  almost  every  kind,  both 
raw  and  cooked,  but  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  and  many  authorities  de- 
clare that  fruits  in  general  are  harmful.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  forbade 
their  use  in  toto.  If  they  produce  no  dyspepsia,  and  are  ripe  and 
fresh,  a  few  fruits  may  be  eaten,  such  as  stewed  pears,  or  apples 
stewed,  baked,  or  roasted ;  but  all  those  fruits  which  contain  large 
quantities  of  sugar,  such  as  grapes,  figs,  bananas,  prunes,  etc.,  must 
be  forbidden,  as  also  acid  fruits,  especially  strawberries.  No  fruits 
cooked  with  sugar  can  be  allowed.  Melons  are  forbidden.  Garrod 
expressly  forbids  all  stone-bearing  fruits,  and  says  that  subacid 
fruits  furnish  alkaline  salts  that  split  up  in  the  blood  and  reappear 
in  the  urine,  chiefly  as  potassium  carbonate,  and  stimulate  the  kid- 
neys.    Melons  are  usually  the  least  hurtful  of  fruits. 

Fothergill  wrote :  "  The  potash  in  the  strawberry  renders  its  juice 
a  desirable  drink  for  the  gouty  and  for  strumous  children,"  but  there 
are  many  patients  who  cannot  eat  a  half  dozen  strawberries  without 
an  exacerbation  of  inflammation  in  a  gouty  joint. 

If  any  fruit  is  eaten  it  should  not  be  in  connection  with  other 
food  or  with  sugar.  Hence  all  candied  fruits  are  proscribed.  Nuts 
are  forbidden. 

Pickles,  vinegar,  spices,  strong  condiments,  salted  foods,  mush- 
rooms, and  truffles  must  all  be  forbidden. 

Eating  between  meals  and  at  irregular  intervals  is  injurious. 
Fresh  air  and  exercise  are  often  more  needed  than  extra  luncheons 
of  bouillon,  broths,  wines,  etc. 

Ralfe  gives  the  following  menu  for  breakfast  and  lunch : 

Breakfast — A  poached  egg^  bacon,  or  fresh  fish,  tea  (coffee  and 
cocoa  disagree)  without  milk  or  sugar. 

Light  Lunch. — A  clear  soup,  vermicelli  or  julienne,  sandwiches, 
cold  meat  with  salad. 

Dinner  is  to  be  eaten  not  too  late,  and  fully  three  hours  before 
retiring. 

Cantani's  treatment  of  gout  is  based  on  the  belief  that  all  sub- 
stances should  be  withheld  from  the  diet  which  retard  the  oxidation 
of  nitrogenous  food  or  lessen  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  He  there- 
fore prohibits  all  fatty,  farinaceous  and  saccharine  food,  including 
bread  and  potatoes,  sweet  fruits,  etc.,  but  allows  fish,  eggs,  broth, 
and  fresh  green  vegetables  to  be  eaten.  Especially  to  be  avoided 
are  milk,  cheese,  all  acid  foods,  pickles,  sweets,  pungent  condiments, 
bread,  rice,  potatoes,  all  farinaceous  foods,  and  coffee. 
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BEVERAGES. 

Water. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  to  favour  the  washing 
of  waste  matter  from  the  system  it  is  desirable  to  drink  considerable 
quantities  of  fluid,  and  gouty  people  who  are  corpulent  usually  per- 
spire with  freedom;  their  urine  therefore  becomes  concentrated, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  precipitation  of  uric  acid,  urates,  acd 
oxalate  of  lime.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  presence  of  uric  add 
in  the  urine  does  not  always  indicate  an  excess  of  that  acid,  and  it 
may  happen  that  the  urine  is  too  concentrated  or  otherwise  altered 
to  hold  it  in  solution,  and  hence  precipitation  results.  An  excess  of 
acid  phosphate  may  combine  with  the  sodium  and  potassium  which 
are  necessary  to  hold  the  uric  acid  in  solution  in  the  form  of  urates, 
and  it  is  deposited  in  insoluble  crystals.  Copious  draughts  of  hoc 
water  at  bedtime  or  taken  on  rising  in  the  morning  are  often  pre- 
scribed, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  temperature  of  the  water  makes 
any  difference  in  the  desired  result  so  long  as  plenty  of  fluid  is  takea 

Fluid  should  be  drunk  half  an  hour  before  meals,  when  the 
stomach  is  empty.  Besides  serving  to  cleanse  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  diuretic  action  of  water  will  be 
greater  when  absorbed  at  such  times. 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  holds  somewhat  different  views  in  regard  to 
water  drinking,  although  he  does  not  make  clear  his  reasons  for  so 
doing.  He  says :  **  I  feel  sure  that  Sydenham  was  right  in  condemn- 
ing water  drinking  for  the  gouty.  *  Water  alone  is  bad  and  danger- 
ous, as  I  know  from  personal  experience.  When  taken  as  the  regu- 
lar drink  from  youth  upward  it  is  beneficial.'  "  He  prefers  to  allow 
a  moderate  quantity  of  wine — from  four  to  six  ounces  of  good  sound 
Bordeaux,  and  adds :  "  The  least  excess  is  harmful,  but  a  little  good 
wine  is  better  for  most  gouty  persons  than  water  drinking,  espe- 
cially after  middle  life."  This,  of  course,  was  written  for  English- 
men in  the  upper  classes,  whose  ordinary  consumption  of  wine  i> 
greater  than  that  of  Americans  in  the  same  social  position.  Much 
depends  upon  one's  previous  habits  of  life,  and  in  this  country  ex- 
amples of  gout  may  not  rarely  be  found  among  patients  who  have 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  alcoholic  beverages  daily,  and 
such  persons  do  best  to  abstain  from  them  entirely. 

Tea,  Coffee,  etc. — Tea  and  coffee  are  admissible  among  bever- 
ages for  the  gouty,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  less  likely  to 
cause  dyspepsia  if  taken  quite  weak  without  sugar.  A  quarter  ot  i 
grain  of  saccharin  may  be  added  instead.  Senator  forbids  tea  and 
coffee,  and  prescribes  **  acorn  coffee."  Infusion  of  cocoa  nibs  is  less 
to  be  recommended  on  account  of  the  excessive  fat  which  it  holds. 
Esbach  states  that  he  has  found  oxalic  acid  in  it  also,  amounting 
sometimes  to  0.4  of  i  per  cent.     Chocolate  is  forbidden. 
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Patients  who  are  still  able  to  lead  active  outdoor  lives  are  able  to 
drink  more  alcohol  than  those  of  sedentary  habits,  without  aggravat- 
ing ihcir  symptoms.  In  general  the  quantity  consumed  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  quality,  and  it  should  be  definitely  prescribed  and 
kept  within  bounds. 

Alcoholic  Drinks. — With  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages it  is  their  acid  and  saccharine  ingredients  rather  than  the 
alcohol  itself  which  disagree.  Strong  liquors,  diluted,  may  not  be 
injurious,  but  nothing  is  worse  than  rich  sweet  wines  and  malt 
liquors. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  alcohol  in  all  forms  lessens  the  elimina- 
tion of  tissue  waste,  and  decreases  the  volume  of  urea  and  uric  acid 
excreted.  According  to  Pfeiffer,  both  beer  and  wine  may  lessen  this 
volume  by  one  half;  on  the  following  day  it  is  increased,  and  subse- 
quently diminished  again.  The  longer  wines  have  been  fermented,  or 
the  more  complete  the  conversion  of  their  sugar  to  alcohol,  the  less 
hurtful  they  become  to  the  gouty. 

While  free  perspiration  exists  in  warm  weather*  and  free  diuresis 
as  well,  alcoholic  drinks  of  all  kinds  are  less  harmful.  Whatever 
form  of  alcohol  is  taken,  it  should  be  drunk  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  for  mixtures  are  particularly  bad. 

Strong  beer,  ales,  porter,  stout,  all  malt  extracts,  and  sweet 
cider  must  be  absolutely  prohibited.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and 
Germain  See  regard  cider  as  beneficial  as  a  solvent  of  uric  acid, 
but  by  others  it  is  looked  upon  as  injurious  on  account  of  the  malate 
of  potassium  which  it  contains,  and  which  it  is  claimed  favours  the 
formation  of  uric  acid  (Veo).  LTndoubiedly  the  alcoholic  drinks 
which  are  best  tolerated  by  the  gouty  are  good  French  Cognac  or 
old  Scotch  whisky  well  diluted  with  water,  Apollinaris,  or  soda 
water.  Scotch  whisky  is  by  many  found  to  agree  better  than  any 
other  variety.  Weak  brandy  and  soda  may  be  substituted*  or  un- 
sweetened Plymouth  gin.  It  is  the  part  oi  wisdom  to  abstain  entirely 
from  alcohol.  Very  many  persons  are  so  habituated  to  its  use 
thai  they  are  unwilling  to  abandon  it,  and  a  compromise  must  be 
effected.  It  is  easier  for  them  to  give  up  certain  foods  than  drink. 
There  are  certain  wines  which  should  be  absolutely  prohibited, 
among  them  all  which  are  re-enforced  by,  or  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  saccharine  material.  Strong  port,  sherry,  champagne, 
Madeira,  Canary,  claret,  and  Burgundy  are  comprised  in  this  list. 

Port  wine  has  even  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  primary 
factor  in  producing  gout,  when  a  hereditary  diathesis  does  not  exist. 
Il  is  an  incompletely  fermented  wine  to  which  alcohol  has  been 
added  for  preservation,  and  all  wines  of  this  class  are  the  worst 
forms  of  alcohol  for  the  gouty.  Garrod  says  that  exceptionally  a 
sound  sherry,  Amontillado  or  Manzanilla,  may  be  prescribed.    There 
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arc  patients,  too,  who  maintain  that  they  do  better  with  port  it%  i 
daily  beverage  than  with  any  other  form  of  wine*  but  their  eiample 
would  be  a  very  unsafe  one  to  follow,  and  their  cxpencnce  ts  dite  la  J 
constitutional  idiosyncrasy- 
Duckworth  says:  ''  Rhenish  wines  are  add  and  harmfttl;  tboset 
the  Moselle  district  are,  however,  less  add,  and  rather  better  borne 
Australian,  Californian,  Hungarian,  Greek,  and  other  Mediterra 
wines  are  too  strong,  and  after  a  time  generally  disagree/* 

An  absolutely  dry  champagne  may  sornetimes  be  permitted,  orl 
very  dilute  and  weak  pure  claret.     The  stronger  clarets  contasaiof  | 
more    tannin«   and   all    wines   with    much    free   add,  are   iti|urt4iait  | 
Among  the  light  wines,  several  may  be  permitted  io   mcMlerattoo, 
but  they  should  be  diluted  with  an  .dkaline  u:ium   in  nrdrr  to 
pletely  neutralise  any  acidity. 

Such   wines  should  be  either  long   bottled  or  drunk  ircuh  1 
the  cask,  for  newly  bottled  wines  are  more  injurious. 

The  best  Bordeaux  and  lightest  Hungarian  wines,  light  bock  tal 
a  still  Moselle,  such  as  Zeltinger,  may  be  drunk,  for  these  winei  aft 
quite  thoroughly  fermented,  and  therefore  contain  no  sugar  oc  fm 
acid,  though  they  have  salts,  such  as  cream  of  tartar.  These  wind 
should  only  be  allowed  in  extreme  moderation*  not  over  half  ififatt 
in  a  day. 

Yeo  says:  "The  more  distinguished  the  ditirelic  effect  of  tlw 
wine,  the  better,  as  a  rule,  will  it  agree  with  the  gouty/* 

Ralfe's  practice  is  to  allow  no  wine  of  any  sort  with  dinner,  bot 
afterwards  two  claret-glassfuls  of  some  light  wine  art  d; 

and  he  says  that  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy  in  half  atn  nf 

water  before  meals  increases  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  If  tbe 
patient  is  weak,  or  sufiTcrs  from  insomnia,  he  gives  brandy  or  wiiiikT 
at  bedtime  in  some  efifervescmg  water. 

He  states  that  in  his  experience  patients  who  have  been  hH 
habituated  to  the  daily  use  of  port,  sherry,  or  ale,  often  beconr 
worse  when  a  sudden  change  is  made  to  claret  or  hock.  In  vaA 
cases  he  advises  changmg  gradually  by  substituting  at  first  a  dficr 
port  or  sherry. 

Usually  such  red  wines  as  St,  Julien  and  St,  Cstepheare  prcfenbit 
to  the  higher  class,  such  as  Lafitte  or  l.a  Rose. 

Different  persons  show  peculiar  idiosnycrasies  in  regard  IQ  1^ 
gout-producing  influence  of  certain  wines.  Some  will  always  httt 
gouty  inflammation  set  up  within  a  few  hours  in  a  particular  i"^«^t  ^' 
one  form  of  liquor  or  wine  and  not  by  others. 

Saline   Waters.— Alkaline  and  saline  mineral  wn  * 

well-deserved  reputation   for  benefiting  gout.     Many  pr  -e* 

cially  obese  gouty  subjects,  are  helped  by  taking  one  of  tw 
**  courses  **  of  treatment  a  year  for  two  or  three  soccessive  yeartH 
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Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  or  elsewhere.  Carlsbad  water  may  be  drunk 
at  home,  four  or  five  ounces  being  taken  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
or  an  equivalent  of  the  evaporated  salts — chiefly  sodium  sulphate. 

The  water  of  the  Kreuzbrunnen  at  Marienbad  has  essentially  the 
same  composition  with  that  of  Carlsbad,  and  contains  even  more 
sodium  sulphate.  Elderly  persons  may  be  injured  by  a  too  vigorous 
use  of  these  salines,  and  they  should  take  only  milder  alkaline  waters 
containing  less  sodium. 

The  German  Fachingen  water  has  proved  very  serviceable.  It 
contains  3  5  per  cent  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  and  6  per  cent  of 
bicarbonate  of  lime. 

Vichy  is  good  for  strong  patients,  but  not  for  the  feeble  or 
anaemic.  It  also  contains  considerable  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  the 
Vals  water  has  more  sodium  carbonate  than  many  alkaline  waters. 
These  waters  favour  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  as  a  salt  rather 
than  in  the  free  state. 

Saratoga  alkaline  water  is  among  the  best  in  this  country  for 
gouty  patients.  It  contains  carbon  dioxide,  sodium  and  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  chlorides.  The  waters  of  the  St.  Clair  Spring  in 
Michigan,  and  St.  Catherine  Spring  in  Ontario,  are  good  alkaline 
salines  for  gout.  Many  lithia  waters  are  also  recommended,  but 
they  contain  little  lithium.  Apollinaris  and  Johannis  water  are  good. 
All  beverages  drunk  by  the  gouty  should  be  well  diluted,  and  mildly 
alkaline  mine^ral  waters  are  especially  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

Aids  to  Dietetic  Treatment. — The  individual  peculiarities  of 
digestion  should  be  carefully  studied  in  each  case  by  the  physician, 
and  the  patient  must  be  very  thoroughly  examined  in  regard  to 
the  minutiae  of  all  his  hygienic  and  dietetic  habits.  Meals  should 
be  taken  at  stipulated  hours — the  breakfast  on  rising,  dinner  not 
later  than  three  o'clock,  when  practicable,  and  late  suppers  should 
be  avoided.  Between  the  acute  attacks  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  digestion  in  a  normal  condition.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
open,  and  the  condition  of  the  skin  should  be  actively  maintained 
by  cold  bathing  and  friction.  Exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  opert 
air.  The  urine  should  be  frequently  examined,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  it  is  passed  and  the  relation 
which  its  composition  bears  to  the  food  eaten. 

Diabetes  Mellitus. 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  disease  charac- 
terised by  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  urine  containing  grape 
sugar  or  glucose  and  usually  of  high  specific  gravity — 1.035  or 
more — excessive  thirst,  and  sometimes  exaggerated  or  perverted 
appetite ;  progressive  emaciation  ;  muscular  weakness  and  languor. 
The  disease  runs  a  chronic  course,  and  the  majority  of  cases  ter- 
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minate  fatally  in  from  two  to  four  years.  Death  may  result  from 
inanition  or  from  "  diabetic  coma  "  or  other  causes.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  disease  has  been  very  largely  obtained  from  experimentation 
upon  the  lower  animals,  in  whom  diabetes  can  be  artifically  prodaced 
The  treatment  is  almost  entirely  dietetic  and  hygienic,  for  as  yet  00 
medicinal  remedy  has  been  found  which  is  curative,  and  very  fev 
have  been  discovered  which  are  even  palliative  in  any  number  of 
cases.  Diabetes  is  therefore  essentially  a  dietetic  disease,  for 
although  not  usually  caused  by  errors  in  diet  it  may  be  exception- 
ally so  produced,  and  most  cases  are  more  or  less  benefited  bj 
dietetic  treatment,  while  some  may  undoubtedly  be  cured  by  it 
The  terms  "  glycosuria  "  and  "  glucosuria  "  are  employed  by  some 
authors  to  denote  the  disease  diabetes  mellitus.  Their  proper  use, 
which  will  be  followed  in  this  article,  is  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
to  imply  merely  the  existence  of  saccharine  urine,  which  may  be  of 
temporary  occurrence  independent  of  the  other  symptoms  of  diabetes. 

Owing  to  the  somewhat  obscure  aetiology  of  diabetes  it  is  classed 
by  different  authors  among  various  diseases.  Thus  it  is  placed 
among  diseases  of  the  kidney  for  convenience  of  examination  of 
the  urine,  or  it  is  described  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  liver, 
constitutional  diseases  or  disorders  of  the  digestive  system,  or  of 
alimentation.  In  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Census  it  is  classed  among  General  Diseases,  and  the  latter  class 
has  certainly  the  advantage  of  being  non-committal,  for  while  the 
liver  is  mainly  at  fault  in  diabetes  it  may  not  be  exclusively  so,  and 
the  disease  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  kidneys  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  have  extra  work  thrown  upon  them. 

Diabetes  has  long  been  known,  and  was  described  more  than  a 
century  ago ;  and  Rollo  inaugurated  the  dietetic  treatment  by 
withholding  vegetable  food.  In  1838  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  the  relation  between  the  digestion  of  car- 
bohydrates and  the  formation  of  sugar.  In  1848  the  eminent 
physiologist  Claude  Bernard  began  elaborate  researches  which 
first  threw  definite  light  upon  the  relations  of  the  liver  to  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  and  the  formation  of  glycogen,  and  since  that 
day  a  number  of  physiologists  and  clinicians  in  many  countries  have 
contributed  extensively  to  the  knowledge  of  the  disease.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  however,  the  true  cause  of  this  affection  is  still 
obscure,  and  aside  from  dietetic  treatment  but  little  advance  can  be 
claimed  in  regard  to  the  controlling  influence  of  medicine.  The 
method  of  production  and  elimination  of  the  sugar  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  disease  upon  general  nutrition  is  understood,  but  its 
real  exciting  cause  and  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  interesting 
departure  from  the  normal  metabolism  of  starchy  foods  which  is  its 
basis  is  still  unknown. 
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Frequency. — Diabetes  is  not   a  very  rare  disease,  and  a  few 

cases  occur  from  time  to  time  m  the  experience  of  almost  every 
general  practitioner.  It  is  reputed  to  be  of  more  common  occur- 
rence to-day  than  it  ^as  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  but  this  fact  is 
possibly  due  to  the  much  more  careful  and  frequent  urinary  analy- 
ses which  are  made  as  a  matter  of  routine  by  all  physicians,  that 
often  reveal  a  latent  diabetic  condition  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  overlooked.  In  regard  to  those  cases  which  are  of  neurotic 
origin,  the  general  increase  in  the  proportion  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  which  has  been  observed  in  the  United  States  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  United  States  Census  for  1880 
there  are  reported  1,443  deaths  from  diabetes  mcllitus  (or  1.9  per 
cent  of  all  cases),  against  837  deaths  (or  1,7  per  cent)  in  1870.  Dia- 
betes may  occur  alone  or  in  association  with  a  variety  of  dtseases^ 
particularly  those  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  lungs,  and  nervous  system. 

Causation, — The  in^iience  of  heredity  can  be  traced  as  a 
factor  in  about  one  third  of  all  cases.  The  disease  may  occur  in 
any  climate  and  in  any  age  with  either  sex,  but  it  is  commonest 
with  males  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  In  females  it  occurs 
oflenest  betw^een  twenty  and  forty  years  ;  in  males,  between  thirty 
and  forty-five  years.  It  is  somewhat  more  common  among  the 
wealthy  than  the  poor  because  of  sedentary  habits  combined  with 
overindulgence  in  eating.  The  obese,  particularly  those  who  have 
much  omental  fat»  are  more  liable  to  diabetes  than  are  thin  persons 
who  are  more  active. 

Cantani  has  observed  the  unusual  prevalence  of  diabetes  in 
southern  Italy,  w^here  carbohydrates  are  so  extensively  used,  and  he 
believes  that  the  liver  is  exhausted  by  digesting  such  food,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  weakened  by  failure  to  receive  proteids.  This 
view  will  hardly  withstand  the  criticism  that  in  many  other  coun- 
tries the  natives  have  lived  for  generations  upon  carbohydrates 
without  developing  diabetes. 

Among  the  various  determining  causes  of  the  disease  have  been 
reported  blows  and  shocks  affecting  particularly  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, injuries  to  the  back  of  the  head  and  blows  over  the  liver,  as 
well  as  general  concussion,  such  as  that  produced  in  railway  acci- 
dents; exposure  to  cold,  wet,  and  fatigue;  convalescence  from 
fevers;  emotional  strain,  worry,  mental  fatigue,  and  anxiety.  Tu- 
mours and  haemorrhage  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  circumscribed 
lesions  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  have  been  known  to  oc- 
casion the  disease. 

Overindulg^ence  in  Food.— There  is  some  doubt  whether  any 
one  article  of  diet  can  determine  an  attack  of  diabetes,  although 
inordinate  eating  of  candy,  preserves,  raisins,  fruit,  confections,  etc, 
may  occasionally  cause  temporary  glycosuria. 
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Bernard  claimed  that  taking  excess  of  starch  into  an  emptor 
stomach  caused  transient  glycosuria  hi  animals,  but  this  observation 
has  not  been  uniformly  confirmed  in  man. 

Fowler  wrote  some  time  ago  ;  "  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sujK 
plying  my  classes  with  saccharine  urine  simply  by  taking  about  four 
ounces  of  dried  dates  or  about  a  tablespoonful  of  pulrenscd  gliico^ 
upon  a  fasting  stomach/* 

According  to  Harley,  temporary  glycosuria  mav  be  induced  bf 
eating  asparagus. 

Rich  food  of  either  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature  xccps  rjj< 
liver  constantly  overtaxed,  and  unrestrained  indulgence  in  sweet** 
new  wines,  and  sweet  fruits  is  said  to  excite  diabetes.  Sugar  may 
be  present  in  the  urine  in  the  proportion  of  from  fi%*e  to  ten  parts  per 
thousand,  but  so  long  as  its  occurrence  in  this  manner  is  of  bncf 
duration,  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  immediately  traced  to  ifidiscrr 
tion  in  the  abuse  of  saccharine  foods,  it  is  of  little  practical  sigsil^ 
cance.  It  has  been  claimed  that  continued  eating  of  predtgtsud 
starchy  foods  containing  too  much  glucose  maj  result  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  diabetes. 

In  transient  glycosuria  the  ingestton  of  excess  of  caae  sofv 
docs  not,  according  to  Worm-MtiUcr  and  others,  produce  gluccK$eia 
the  urine,  but  saccharose,  and  he  attributes  diabetes  to  overfcmcs* 
taiion  on  the  part  of  the  liver. 

In  diabetes  lactose  reappears  in  the  urine  as  glucose,  btit  iicdcr 
normal  conditions  if  eaten  in  excess  it  causes  a  transient  taciosunL 


REU^TION  TO  GOUT  AND  OTHER  DISE.\SES. 

The  frequent  association  of  gottt  and  diabetes  has  long  bees  otK 
served,  and  m  "gouty  glycostiiia  "  (Brunton)  comparison  is  fludc 
between  the  chronic  hypersemia  of  the  diabetic  liver  and  tbe  ioiti 
byperaemia  of  the  gouty  joints. 

Occasionally  persons  past  fifty  years  of  age  who  are  gotitj««f 
present  the  symptom  of  glycosuria  without  other  accompasytof 
manifestations  of  diabetes,  such  as  emaciation  and  debility.  Ito 
symptom  may  persist  for  a  number  of  years  and  end  in  recovery,  or 
the  patient  may  die  of  socne  intercurrent  disease  in  no  way  ttMh 
nected  with  diabetes. 

In  a  long  series  of  cases  of  diabetes  reported  by  Ofd»  fuol  fO- 
cnrred  in  oTer  one  third,  and  in  some  there  was  rheafnatotd  artltfilsi^ 
In  these  cases  nol  only  does  the  orinc  contain  sugar  in  excess,  but 
th^  urea  and  uric  acid  are  largely  increased.  It  is  intrresttllf  ^ 
remark  in  this  eoonccuoii  that  simtlar  dicteiic  tr^eatniiefil  beRcfits 
gouty,  obese,  and  diabetic  patients^  for  tbey  lite  best  opoo  a  nioor 
enoQS  diet  with  alkalies.  The  oocurreoce  o(  an  excess  of  urie  acarf 
in  the  urine  (nricieiDia)  is  often  a  foremiiBcr  of  dsabctes  (CoiCMi4 
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Comillon).  Diabetes  is  also  often  associated  with  neuralgia,  phthisis, 
hepatic  engorgement,  and  congestion.  There  is  no  one  form  of  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  in  which  diabetes  is  uniformly  or  frequently  asso- 
ciated. In  about  one  third  of  the  cases  a  history  is  obtainable  of 
mental  strain  or  overwork,  and  in  about  one  third  there  is  a  history 
of  alcoholism. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  discuss  somewhat  at  length  certain  physiological 
experiments  and  theoretical  causes  in  relation  to  aetiology.  These 
topics  will  be  found  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  relations  of  diet 
to  the  symptoms.  The  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard  above  al- 
luded to  were  made  to  determine  where  the  sugar  which  has  been 
ingested  by  an  animal  is  destroyed.  Claude  Bernard  was  the  first  to 
accurately  determine  the  amount  of  sugar  normally  present  in  the 
blood.  According  to  his  estimate,  when  this  quantity  does  n'bt  ex- 
ceed three  parts  in  one  thousand,  the  limits  of  health  are  not  sur- 
passed, and  sugar  does  not  appear  in  the  urine,  as  it  promptly  does 
when  the  proportion  is  increased. 

He  fed  animals  heavily  upon  sugar,  killed  them,  and  examined 
the  blood  from  various  blood  vessels.  In  this  manner  he  ascertained 
that  a  good  deal  of  sugar  is  destroyed  by  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  but  he  also  found  it  to  be  carried  by  the  hepatic 
vein,  while  the  portal  vein  contained  a  trace  only.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  liver,  excised  from  the  body  and  washed  free  of  all  blood 
by  a  stream  of  water  injected  through  the  portal  vein,  would,  after 
standing  for  a  few  minutes,  still  yield  sugar.  He  thus  proved  that 
the  liver  is  capable  of  forming  sugar  by  some  process  which  is  con- 
tinued independently  of  its  blood  supply.  He  next  searched  for  the 
source  of  the  sugar  formed  by  the  liver,  and  discovered  the  sub- 
stance, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "glycogen."  Glycogen,  or 
animal  starch,  is  a  normal  ingredient  of  the  liver  cells,  in  which  it  is 
stored  in  the  form  of  amorphous  granules  around  their  nuclei.  When 
treated  by  diastatic  ferments  or  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it 
is  converted  into  a  grape  sugar  or  glucose.  Hensen,  of  Kiel,  dis- 
covered glycogen  independently  of  Bernard  and  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  This  substance,  which  is  isomeric  with  starch,  occurs  in  the 
skeletal  muscles  as  well. 

Bernard  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  he  could 
collect  from  the  hepatic  vein  at  any  time  did  not  increase  when,  the 
animal  was  fed  upon  a  large  amount  of  sugar;  this  circumstance  led 
him  to  argue  that  the  liver  arrests  the  sugar  ingested  on  its  way  to 
the  general  circulation,  and  thus  acts  as  a  regulator  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  contained  in  the  blood. 
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Man  takes  his  food  at  comparatively  infrequent  intervals,  and  it 
is  important  that  the  energy  derived  from  the  ingestion  of  a  large 
meal  of  carbohydrates  should  not  be  immediately  expended,  but 
should  be  stored  in  some  form  which  will  enable  it  to  be  gradually 
used  in  the  intervals  between  digestion  of  meals,  and  in  any  emer- 
gency when  food  is  withheld  for  a  longer  time  than  usual.  The  liver 
affords  this  means  of  storing  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  by 
coilverting  the  sugar — brought  to  it  in  the  portal  system  which  has 
been  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  wall — into  glycogen,  a  temporary 
product  which  is  stored  and  held  back  in  the  liver  cells,  but  which 
can  be  readily  paid  out  in  small  quantities  from  time  to  time  into 
the  hepatic  blood  as  it  leaves  the  liver.  In  this  manner  an  excess 
of  sugar  ingested  or  an  excess  of  sugar  derived  from  the  digestion 
of  starchy  food  is  normally  kept  from  immediately  entering  the 
circulation,  and  its  use  is  economised  by  holding  it  back  until  it  is 
required  for  force  production.  The  ultimate  destination  of  the 
sugar  Reformed  from  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  that  it  is  consumed 
either  in  the  capillaries  or  intercellular  spaces  or  in  the  muscular 
and  other  tissues  of  the  body  by  obscure  ultimate  processes  of  nutri- 
tion, which  result  in  its  splitting  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  water 
with  the  evolution  of  heat.  In  support  of  this  view  Claude  Bernard 
proved  that  there  was  less  sugar  in  systemic  venous  blood  than  io 
arterial  blood. 

Bernard  extracted  with  glycerin  a  diastatic  ferment  from  the 
liver  and  blood,  which  he  supposed  had  the  function  of  converting 
the  glycogen  into  glucose;  this  action  he  called  the  "glycogenic" 
function  of  the  liver.  The  sugar  absorbed  from  the  intestines  and 
arrested  in  the  liver  he  supposed  to  be  there  converted  into  glycogen 
by  the  glycogenic  ferment.  Glycogen  is  also  formed  from  peptones. 
Foster  says  that  glycogen  may  be  accumulated  in  the  liver  upon  a 
mixed  diet,  and  that  it  may  be  in  part  formed  by  dehydration  of 
sugar  derived  from  metabolism  of  proteid  food.  It  is  a  fact  that 
when  diabetes  is  once  established,  the  elimination  of  sug^ar  in  the 
urine  will  sometimes  continue  in  both  man  and  animals  kept  upon 
an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet. 

The  foregoing  experiments,  verified  by  many  physiologists,  have 
given  rise  to  three  principal  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  glyco- 
suria, which  are  as  follows  : 

1.  It  is  due  to  impaired  glycogenic  function,  and  the  sugar  taken 
as  a  food  is  at  once  passed  into  the  general  circulation  unaltered. 

2.  It  is  due  to  increased  glycogenic  function  ;  there  is  an  over- 
production of  sugar  from  the  glycogen,  the  latter  being  derived  both 
from  sugar  and  peptones,  and  the  newly  formed  sugar  is  swept  into 
the  blood. 

3.  The  conditions   of  absorption   of  carbohydrates  and  of  the 
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functional  activity  of  the  liver  may  remain  normal,  and  yet  the  final 
combustion  of  sugar  by  the  tissues  or  its  assimilation  by  them  may 
be  imperfect  and  lead  to  its  accumulation  in  the  blood  and  sub- 
sequent appearance  in  the  urine. 

The  three  conditions  mentioned  above  imply  either  diminished 
activity  of  the  Hver,  increased  activity  of  the  liver^  or  a  normal  liver, 
the  fault  being  in  other  tissues  of  the  body. 

Either  one  will  give  rise  to  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  blood  (glycohiemia),  which  is  excreted  by  the  kid- 
neys (glycosuria).  To  aid  in  substantiating  these  theories,  it  should 
be  proved:  (a)  That  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  quantity 
of  sugar  that  leaves  the  liver  and  the  quantity  of  glycogen  remain- 
ing in  the  liver,  (^)  That  the  "glycogenic  ferment"  resembles 
diastase,  (c)  That  the  glucose  passing  through  the  hepatic  vein  is 
identical  with  the  sugar  which  can  be  formed  from  starch  by  fer- 
mentation. (£/)  That  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  quan- 
tity of  hydrocarbons  (and  peptones)  entering  the  liver  and  the 
quantities  of  glycogen  and  glucose  subsequently  obtained.  The  ex- 
periments of  Bernard  have  been  in  the  main  confirmed  by  other 
physiologists,  but  there  is  exception  taken  to  some  of  them,  and  his 
theories  are  not  universally  accepted. 

It  IS  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  primary  difficulty 
IS  to  be  found  in  altered  metabolism  in  the  liver. 

Pavy  strongly  favoured  the  view  that  diabetes  is  due  to  a  faulty 
action  of  the  hver  in  not  preventing  the  sugar  which  is  brought  to  it 
by  the  portal  vein  from  reaching  the  general  circulation. 

The  essential  difference  betw^een  the  theories  of  Bernard  and 
Pavy  in  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  Jiver  concerns 
merely  the  final  de!»ti nation  of  the  glycogen.  Both  agree  as  to  the 
primary  conversion  of  sugar  from  the  portal  vein  into  glycogen,  but 
while  Bernard  believed  that  the  glycogen  is  reformed  into  glucose 
and  consumed  in  the  tissues,  Pavy  held  that  the  normal  use  of 
glycogen  is  in  the  formation  of  fat. 

Pavy  believed  that  a  small  amount  of  sugar  may  be  absorbed  by 
the  lacteals  during  the  digestion  of  sugars  or  starches  passing 
through  the  thoracic  duct  directly  into  the  venous  circulation  with- 
out entering  the  liver.  This  he  considered  a  normal  condition,  It, 
however^  requires  the  use  of  far  more  delicate  tests  than  those  com- 
monly employed  in  clinical  work  to  detect  the  minute  traces  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  which  Pavy  claimed  are  normally  present. 

Pavy  has  lately  propounded  another  ingenious  theory  to  account 
in  part  for  diabetes,  even  though  other  theories  be  not  w^holly  aban- 
doned. It  is  that  the  intestinal  epithelium  of  the  villi  ordinarily  ex- 
erts a  sort  of  glandular  control  over  the  sugar  absorbed  from  the 
bowel,  and  converts  it  into  glycogen  and  fat  as  it  reaches  ftie  blood. 
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Failure  to  perform  this  function  results  in  the  prodaction  of  glj< 
suria.  This  failure,  Pavy  holds,  is  due  primarily  to  faulty  no 
action  affecting  the  calibre  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  with  1 
peroxidation,  which  favours  the  too  rapid  conversion  of  carbd 
drates  into  glucose,  causing  glycosuria.  This  theory  has  been  soo 
what  severely  criticised  by  Paten,  and  is  opposed  to  Seegen's  vie 
but  it  does  not  exclude  belief  in  the  storage  of  carbohydrates  as  g 
cogen  in  the  liver — it  is  merely  accessory  to  it. 

If  the  liver  of  an  animal  be  rapidly  excised  and  cut  into  sn 
fragments  to  prevent  further  fermentation,  it  will  be  found  on  an 
ysis  to  contain  sugar  in  a  small  proportion  which  varies,  accordi 
ji  to  different  observers,  between  0.2  and  0.6  of  i  per  cent  (Bernard  a 

i    |i  Seegen) ;  hence  but  little  sugar  is  to  be  found  in  the  liver  duri 

life,  or  immediately  after  death,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  ¥\ 
that  whatever  sugar  may  be  found  is  immediately  washed  out  by  ' 
hepatic  blood  stream.  If  the  excised  liver  be  not  boiled,  but 
!  j  allowed  to  remain  at  the  body  temperature  for  some  minutes,  01 

the  portal  circulation  be  suddenly  cut  off  while  the  liver  remains 
the  body,  it  is  found  that  the  formation  of  sugar  continues  for 
lea^st  an  hour,  owing  to  a  process  of  fermentation  which  producei 
from  glycogen.  From  these  and  other  experiments  it  is  belici 
that  the  glycogen  stored  in  the  liver  is  constantly  but  gradually  o 
verted  into  sugar,  which  is  carried  off  in  the  general  circulatioa 
such  small  quantities  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  detect  its  preser 
in  the  blood. 

Glycogen  is  found  in  the  muscles,  and  in  some  other  tissues 
the  body,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  sugar  might  be  formed 
the  blood  vessels,  quite  independently  of  the  liver,  by  a  ferment  c; 
ried  in  the  blood,  but  the  hepatogenous  origin  of  the  glucose  is  t 
view  generally  accepted  at  present. 

THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM   AND  DIABETE& 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  irritation  or  puncture  of  a  very  c 
cumscribed  area  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  medolla 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  This  spot 
called  the  "diabetic  centre,**  and  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the  syi 
pathetic  and  vasomotor  nerves  that  control  the  capacity  of  the  t 
patic  blood  vessels.  In  animals  in  which  fatty  degeneration  of  l 
liver  cells  has  been  artificially  produced  by  metallic  poisoning,  pur 
ture  of  the  diabetic  centre  produces  glycosuria.  Glycosuria  is  al 
observed  in  men  after  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  and  in  anims 
after  the  inhalation  of  irritant  vapours  and  after  stimulation  of  ti 
pneumonrastric  nerve.  Schiff  produced  glycosuria  experimentally! 
the  removal  of  the  spleen  from  animals,  but  it  does  not  follow  it 
operation  in  man.     He  also  tied  off  successive  portions  of  the  liv 
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from  connection  with  the  circulation,  and  found  the  production  of 
sugar  proportionately  decreased.  The  frog  is  capable  of  surviving 
extirpation  of  the  liver  for  three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
no  sugar  is  found  in  the  blood  (Schiff).  If  the  vagus  nerve  is  di- 
vided in  the  neck,  or  if  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  above  the  origin 
of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  diabetes  may  result.  Bernard  sug- 
gested that  glycosuria  might  be  cured  if  it  were  possible  to  galva- 
nise the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  foregoing  experiments  demon- 
strate that  glycosuria  may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  nerve  lesions 
and  irritations.  It  is  also  frequently  associated  with  modifications 
in  the  activity  of  the  hepatic  circulation. 

THE   CIRCULATION   AND   DIABETES, 

The  occurrence  of  diabetes  in  connection  with  acute  inflamma- 
tions of  the  liver  and  passive  hepatic  congestion  secondary  to  ad- 
vanced cardiac  disease  favours  the  hypothesis  that  glycosuria  may  be 
developed  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through 
the  liver,  which  is  thereby  stimulated  to  an  active  conversion  of  its 
glycogen  into  sugar,  or  else  the  blood  passes  so  rapidly  through  the 
liver  that  the  sugar  absorbed  from  the  food  by  the  branches  of  the 
portal  vein  does  not  have  time  to  be  converted  into  glycogen,  but 
goes  through  the  liver  into  the  general  circulation  unaltered.  Thus, 
whether  the  glycogenic  function  be  increased  or  diminished  in  gly- 
cosuria, either  condition  would  demand  altered  activity  of  the  portal 
circulation. 
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Huppert,  Pettenkofer,  and  Voit  advocate  the  following  theory : 
ugar,  like  urea,  is  a  normal  product  of  the  decomposition  of  albu- 
minous bodies.  In  health  the  sugar  is  oxidised;  in  diabetes  less 
oxygen  than  normal  is  absorbed,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  occasioned  by  malnutrition  ;  therefore  sugar 
accumulates  in  the  blood.  Sugar  is  formed  from  the  albuminous 
constituents  of  the  body  which  undergo  rapid  chemical  change. 
This  fact  they  regard  as  proved  by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
urea  eliminated.  Von  Mehring  found  sugar  in  the  urine  of  a  dia- 
betic patient  after  a  twenty-six  hours'  fast. 

Porter  believes  that  the  renal  epithelial  cells,  which  he  claims  are 
frequently  enlarged  in  diabetic  patients,  take  an  active  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  glucose  because  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients  never 
contains  enough  sugar  at  any  one  time  to  account  for  all  which  is 
found  in  the  urine*  The  epithelial  cells  are  supposed  to  manufac- 
ture the  sugar  out  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  This  theory  lacks 
confirmation,  however,  and  it  should  be  observed  that  a  very  small 
amount  of  sugar,  which  furnishes  a  mere  trace  in  the  blood  at  any 
11  ^—^1^.^^.. 
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one  time,  but  which  is  constantly  eliminated  from  the  large  quant 
of  blood  continually  passing  through  the  kidneys,  may  amount 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  to  a  number  of  grammes.  In  ri 
of  the  established  facts  in  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  1 
liver,  it  seems  wholly  unnecessary  to  believe  that  the  renal  epiti 
Hum  exercises  any  special  metabolic  power  in  diabetes;  moreov 
the  kidneys  may  appear  quite  normal  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes. 

Brunton  reports  several  cases  due  to  the  presence  of  a  ta] 
worm.  He  thinks  that  the  increased  appetite  caused  by  the  presei 
of  the  worm  may  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  glycosu 
from  overeating,  but^  it  is  possible  that  the  peripheral  irritati 
of  sympaihetic  nerve  fibres  may  have  been  conveyed  to  the  diabe 
centre  in  the  medulla,  and  thence  reflected  to  the  vasomotor  syst 
of  the  liver. 
I  : '  Some  recent  experiments  and  clinical  observations  justify  1 

belief  that  the  skeletal  muscles  play  a  more  important  rdle  in  1 
production  of  diabetes  than  has  heretofore  been  supposed. 

During  their  activity  they  normally  consume  glycogen  in  o 
siderable  quantity.  If  they  fail  to  perform  this  function  properly 
accumulates  in  the  system. 

KUlz  has  shown  that  muscular  activity  favours  the  consumpt; 
of  sugar  in  the  organism  of  the  diabetic,  and  that  much  less  sugai 
eliminated  while  such  patients  are  taking  vigorous  exercise. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  hepatic  diseases  a 
lesions  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  secreting  surface  of  the  organ 
destroyed,  and  in  which  glycosuria  may  never  be  present,  but 
these  conditions  it  is  possible  that  while  a  part  of  the  liver  is  tota 
destroyed  there  may  be  some  remaining  cells  which  are  still  endov 
with  normal  functional  activity,  whereas  in  the  disease  under  disci 
sion  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  mai 
tains  its  normal  control  over  metabolic  processes,  and  hence,  wlu 
ever  sugar  is  brought  to  the  organ  by  the  portal  vein  passes  into  t 
general  circulation  unaltered.  In  the  graver  forms  of  diabetes, 
addition  to  the  functional  disturbances  of  the  liver,  there  is  bclicti 
to  be  present  also  a  condition  of  malnutrition  in  which  sugar  eith 
fails  to  be  consumed  or,  as  suggested  by  Yeo,  "we  may  suppose th 
in  these  cases  a  morbid  ferment  is  formed  in  the  system,  possibly 
connection  with  some  radical  fault  of  stomach  or  intestinal  digesii" 
and  that  this  determines  the  rapid  reconversion  of  glycogen  in: 
siig^ar." 

Symptoms. — The  most  important  symptoms  of  a  typical  casc( 
diabetes  which  are  to  be  combated  by  diet  are  {a)  extreme  thirs 
(d)  the  large  quantity  of  urine  voided  and  rapid  emaciation  and  loi 
of  strength. 

(a)    Thirst.     The  Mouth, — Thirst   becomes  extreme,  and  is  oc 
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quenched  by  drinking,  although  patients  will  drink  almost  any  avail- 
able fluid — even  their  own  urine — in  their  endeavour  to  relieve  it. 

The  absorption  by  the  blood  vessels  of  fluid  from  the  tissues  is 
held  to  be  the  main  cause  of  this  extreme  thirst  (Vogel),  which  is 
most  intense  one  or  two  hours  after  meals,  when  sugar  formation  is 
most  active,  and  ten  or  fifteen  quarts  of  water  may  be  consumed 
daily  rf  patients  are  not  restrained  from  drinking  freely. 

The  saliva  is  thick,  frothy,  and  acid,  and  often  contains  sugar. 

The  mouth  becomes  sticky  or  dry,  even  to  the  extent  of  interfer- 
ing with  articulation,  and  there  is  often  a  sweetish  taste,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  sugar  present  in  the  saliva  and  the  blood  of 
the  capillaries  which  circulate  among  the  taste  bulbs. 

The  tongue  is  at  first  moist  and  sticky  and  coated  with  promi- 
nent papillae;  later  it  may  become  dry,  dark  red,  and  fissured.  The 
appetite  is  at  first  excessive;  it  amounts  to  bulimia  in  some  cases;  at 
other  times  it  is  capricious  or  intermittent,  and  subsequently  it  fails 
completely  when  the  digestion  becomes  impaired  through  the  symp- 
toms of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh. 

(d)  The  Urine. — The  average  quantity  of  urine  voided  is  between 
two  to  three  times  the  normal  amount — that  is,  from  3,000  to  4,500 
cubic  centimetres.  If  water  is  being  drained  from  the  tissues  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  may  exceed  the  amount  of  fluid  ingested, 
but  obviously  this  condition  cannot  last  very  long.  Exceptionally 
as  much  as  5,000  to  10,000  cnbic  centimetres  or  more  may  be  voided 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

Frequent  calls  to  micturate  at  night  greatly  interfere  with  the 
patient's  rest.  As  a  rule,  the  more  sugar  present  the  paler  is  the 
urine,  and  it  grows  turbid  soon  after  standing,  from  the  development 
of  yeast  fungus  {Torula  ceretnsid),  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  sediment,  if  present,  is  usually  light,  and  the  odour  may  resemble 
whey  DX  hay.  The  urine  is  sweetish ;  the  reaction  is  usually  quite 
acid,  but  may  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  the  acidity  is  usually 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  sugar ;  it  is  increased  by  develop- 
ment of  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  acid,  products  of  fermentation. 
After  standing  it  does  not  become  alkaline  from  ammoniacal  fermen- 
tation, but  undergoes  saccharine  fermentation.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  specific  gravity  is  considerably  higher  than  the  normal, 
rising  to  between  1.035  ^"^  J050  or  more.  Bouchardat  reports  a 
case  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.074,  and  Pavy  one  with  a  specific 
gravity  as  low  as  i.oio,  which  is  certainly  exceptional.  The  specific 
gravity  rarely  falls  below  this  limit  if  any  sugar  is  present,  but  it  has 
been  found  as  low  as  1.002.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
quantity  of  urea  present  as  well  as  sugar  affects  the  specific  gravity. 

The  urea  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  proteid  food  elements 
ingested,  and  as  patients  are  usually  fed  upon  nitrogenous  food,  urea 
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ts  naturally  increased  beyond  the  normal  average      Sometimes  tiro«  I 
three  times  the  normal  quantity  is  excreted.     Urea,  however,  aliray* 
exists  in  small  proportion  in  comparison  with  the  whole  quantn?  d  ] 
urine  voided.     There  are  some  instances  in  which  there  is  appar* 
cntly  an  increased  waste   of   the  albuminous  tissues  of  the  budfj 
resulting  in  the  production  of  more  urea. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  present  varies  greatly;  an  average  ma^rbtl 
stated  as  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-five  parts  per  thousand  of  urine 
but  the  total  may  even  exceed  five  hundred  grammes /rr  ditm. 

The  effect  of  a  heavy  meal  of  starchy  food   in  increasing  tfcr| 
sugar  is  promptly  shown  by  the  urine,  usually  within  two  bour^aa^ 
it  lasts  during  several   hours.     In  some  cases  very  tittle  sugar  » 
eliminated,  and  yet  the  symptoms  are  very  severe;  in  others  a  greai  | 
deal   is  voided  and  the  symptoms  are  not  at  all  severe,  but,  a»  a 
rule  applying  to  a  majority  of  cases,  the  severity  increases  or  duma^ 
ishes  with  the  quantity  of  sugar  passed.     After  grape  sugar  has  d***  , 
appeared  during  dietetic  treatment,  inosite  is  sometimes  found  m 
the  urine,  as  in  simple  polyuria.     Other  substances  found  occasianaOj 
in  connection  with  sugar  are  acetone,  alcohol,  or  peptones.    More  if 
less  albuminuria  is  observed. 

While  dietetic  treatment  is  in  progress  the  urine  should  be  periol* 
icaily  tested  with  careful  relation  to  the  ingested  food,  and  sp(0- 
mens  should  be  examined  which  are  passed  from  two  to  four  iKiiirfc 
after  eating  various  articles  of  diet  in  order  to  observe  as  ciarilj 
as  possible  the  influence  of  such  diet  upon  the  climinaiinn  of  (lu- 
cose. 

The  Skin  and  Bmtfels. — Because  so  much  water  is  eliirnnj'r,! 
the  urine  there  is  scarcely  any  pcrsptratiun,  and  the  skiu  bcc  -t- 
dry  and  wrinkled^  the  face  looks  drawn  and  pinched^  and  the  ejtf 
are  hollow.  In  advanced  cases  a  sweetish,  sickening  odour  ti  es* 
haled  from  the  skin  and  in  the  expired  air.  From  lack  of  int^nil 
secretion  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  although  diarrhcca  wxf 
alternate  with  constipation  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

Hunger, — At  first  the  food  eaten  does  not  supply  the  ncedirf 
the  body  and  there  is  constant  craving  for  more. 

To  obtain  the  requisite  carbon  from  fats  a  labotirer,  taking  i^ 
ordinary  allowance  of  proteids,  would  in  addition  have  to  cat  aboil 
three  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  fats,  which  would  l>e  raaRtfot^ 
impossible.  The  diabetic^  is  practically  in  this  position  vrtai  lU 
carbohydrates  are  denied  him,  and  a  much  larger  bulk  isl  food  * 
necessary  for  him  than  if  he  could  eat  food  con  taming  more  cirboa 
but  less  proieid.  This  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  cxiretoc  himjtf 
which  is  felt  by  many  diabetics  when  suddenly  deprived  of  tlieif  a(^ 
customed  starchy  foods.  Some  writers  attribute  the  diuresis  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  albumins  which  is  nece&sttated. 
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Later  Symptoms. — In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  prominent  with  flatus,  sour  eructations,  and  a  disgust 
for  all  kinds  of  food.  The  teeth  decay,  the  gums  become  tender, 
and  mastication  is  difficult. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  frequently  the  seat  of  chronic  gastric 
catarrh,  with  thickening  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine.  Diarrhoea  may  be  caused  by  the  excretion  of  sugar 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  surface.  Occasionally  nausea  and  vom- 
iting are  present,  and  the  ejecta  may  contain  acetone.  The  secre- 
tion of  bile  is  lessened.  Emaciation  sooner  or  later  becomes  extreme 
and  progresses,  although  the  appetite  remains  normal  or  may  be  still 
increased. 

The  loss  of  weight,  which  is  so  pronounced  a  feature  of  most 
advanced  cases  of  diabetes,  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  non-burning 
of  carbohydrates,  and  in  part  to  the  loss  of  their  albumin-protecting 
action  (Graham  Lusk).  In  health,  oxygen  is  used  to  consume  sugars, 
which  in  diabetes,  when  sugars  are  withheld,  burns  the  fat  of  the 
body  instead,  so  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inhaled  and  carbon 
dioxide  exhaled  may  remain  nearly  identical  in  the  two  conditions, 
while  emaciation  progresses.  In  addition  to  lack  of  nitrogen  of 
the  tissues  the  wasting  is  also  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
drain  of  fluid  from  the  system  which  takes  place  when  once  over- 
action  of  the  kidneys  is  established.  Phthisis  is  often  present  and 
increases  the  rapidity  of  the  emaciation. 

Exceptionally,  early  in  the  disease  the  patient,  owing  to  the 
greater  appetite  and  the  large  amount  of  fluid  drunk,  may  increase 
somewhat  in  weight. 

Muscular  weakness  and  debility  rapidly  supervene  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  usual  loss  of  flesh. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  in  the  milder  forms  of  diabetes  that  the 
sugar  in  the  urine  is  derived  from  carbohydrate  foods,  while  in  the 
more  serious  forms  it  is  also  derived  from  the  nitrogenous  metab- 
olism. The  sugar  which  is  eaten  as  food  or  which  is  formed  by 
starch  in  the  alimentary  canal,  after  absorption  is  mainly  used  under 
normal  conditions  in  the  production  of  force,  but  in  diabetes  it  is 
eliminated  unaltered  from  the  body,  and  there  is  consequent  lack  of 
heat  production  and  muscular  power. 

Since  a  large  amount  of  heat-producing  material  passes  from  the 
body  without  complete  oxidation,  the  body  temperature  is  not  in- 
frequently subnormal,  and  it  may  so  remain  throughout  the  disease 
unless  there  be  some  inflammatory  complication.  The  axillary  tem- 
perature may  be  97*^  or  even  95°  F.  The  occurrence  of  any  acute 
joint  or  visceral  inflammation  or  of  any  acute  fever  causes  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  sugar  eliminated  while  the  pyrexia  lasts.  The 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  by  some  observers  thought  to  be  due  to 
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increased  combustion  of  sugar  in  Uic  body  during  tbc  pjreiiAl  fttfe, 
bat  Bernard  attributed  it  to  an  interftrrcncc  with  the  K^K^'f'f^* 
function  of  the  liven  The  pals<!  becomes  rapid  and  feeble  and  tW 
temperature  is  subuormaL 

When  great  feebleness  compefs  the  patient  to  becotne  bedmldeiit 
bedsores  and  excoriations  from  frequent  passage  of  add  and  §at* 
charine  urine  add  to  his  discomfort. 

Diabetic  coma  ts  the  precursor  of  sudden  death  in  a  ecrtaia  nofi* 
ber  of  cases,  and  it  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  the  worst  possible  fjmif- 
tom  which  may  arise.  Many  theories  have  been  offerei]  m  explins' 
tion  of  this  sympEom,  and  the  one  which  is  ai  present  m  \i>gm  n 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  aceione  in  the  %mem 
(acetonsemia).  Acetai^e  is  also  observed  in  other  forms  of  diseaxii 
and  although  it  may  be  present  in  the  OLpircd  atr,  urine«  ejecia,  or 
blood  of  diabetic  patients,  it  is  not  invariably  found.  When  pc^ast 
it  is  a  very  serious  symptom.  Gangrene,  asthenia,  or  intercnrfeot 
diseases  cause  a  number  of  deaths. 

There  are  other  symptoms  affecting  the  nervous  siystem,  ibeev^ 
etc.,  and  there  arc  many  complications  which  may  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  but  a  consideration  of  them  would  le^d  too  fir  tmm 
the  object  of  the  present  discussion^  which  is  tci  deal  with  th(;>^ 
symptoms  which  bear  a  more  immediaterelatioii^to  the  mcub^bni 
of  the  food. 

Some  of  the  complicating  diseases  with  whicb  diabetes  may  be 
associated  make  it  impossible  to  adhere  to  a  rigid  regimen  without 
producing  more  harm  than  good.  Such,  for  example,  are  acute  gout 
and  chronic  nephritis,  in  both  of  which  a  meat  diet  is  injurious,  and 
if  carbohydrates  are  also  cut  off  the  patient  has  little  or  nothing 
left  to  eat.  In  these  cases  the  diet  must  be  determined  by  the  graver 
complication  (see  page  470). 

Course. — The  course  of  diabetes  is  so  protracted  that  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  and  usually  necessity  for  trying  dietetic  ex- 
periments, for  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  establish  rules  for  die- 
tetic treatment  to  which  exceptions  may  not  arise  from  time  to  time 
in  the  course  of  any  individual  case.  The  disease  is  sometimes  well 
established  long  before  its  symptoms  become  sufficiently  urgent  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  patient.  Persons  who  believe  themselves 
to  be  in  perfect  health  and  who  apply  for  life-insurance  examination 
may  be  informed  for  the  first  time  of  the  presence  of  glycosuria, 
and  many  cases  are  now  discovered  through  incidental  examination 
of  the  urine  in  connection  with  some  other  disease,  which  would  have 
been  overlooked  a  few  decades  ago,  when  clinical  urinalysis  was  very 
imperfect. 

If  treatment  is  begun  before  the  symptoms  are  well  advanced 
the  lives  of  many  patients  may  be  prolonged — in  some  cases  for  more 
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than  ten  or  twelve  years — whereas,  of  seven  hundred  cases  reported 
by  Prout  which  occurred  over  thirty  years  ago^only  two  lived  be- 
yond ten  years.  Frerichs  reported  one  case  which  extended 
through  twenty  years  and  several  more  in  which  the  disease  lasted 
between  ten  and  eighteen  years.  Occasionally  diabetes  is  extremely 
acute,  and  may  prove  fatal  within  three  weeks,  but  in  such  instances 
it  is  probable  that  glycosuria  has  been  present  for  a  long  time  with- 
out discovery. 

Prognosis. — Between  50  and  60  per  cen^of  all  cases  are  fatal  in 
less  than  three  years;  undoubtedly  a  few  which  are  recognised 
sufficiently  early  may  be  completely  cured,  but  glycosuria,  like  al- 
buminuria, indicates  a  weakness  of  the  system  in  a  special  direc- 
tion, and,  the  disease  having  once  occurred,  the  patient  should  be 
under  reasonable  supervision  for  many  years.  It  has  been  aptly 
said  that  "the  only  chance  that  a  diabetic  has  of  being  cured  is  to 
believe  that  he  never  is  cured" — that  is,  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  avoid  all  indiscretions  in  hygienic  and  dietary  matters.  There 
seems  to  be  a  relation  between  the  general  bodily  nutrition  and  the 
chance  of  recovery  or  improvement.  Usually  stout,  middle-aged 
men  yield  best  to  treatment;  thin  persons  withstand  the  disease  less 
well,  and  rapid  emaciation  is  always  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
presence  of  sugar.  The  prognosis  is  more  favourable  in  those  cases 
which  are  readily  amenable  to  the  influence  of  a  strict  dietetic  regi- 
men. The  prognosis  is  more  favourable  if  the  sugar  does  not 
speedily  return  if  the  dietetic  treatment  be  interrupted,  and  also 
if  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  large  and  the  quantity  of  uric  acid 
small.  Cases  which  occur  in  connection  with  gout  are  relatively 
light.  In  emaciated  cases  the  malnutrition  is  so  great  that  the  pa- 
tients easily  acquire  other  diseases,  especially  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, and  many  die  from  complications  rather  than  from  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  disease  itself. 

Diagnosis. — Temporary  glycosuria  may  be  caused  by  a  variety 
of  conditions,  such  as  excessive  indulgence  in  sweets,  poisoning  from 
amyl  nitrite,  mercury,  chloroform,  alcohol,  etc.  It  has  been  ob- 
served during  pregnancy  and  after  anthrax,  diphtheria,  scarlatina, 
typhoid  fever,  etc.  In  the  transient  form  of  glycosuria  the  urine 
contains  much  less  sugar  than  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  all  the  severe 
symptoms  of  excessive  thirst,  emaciation,  and  extensive  tissue  waste, 
leading  to  local  disease  and  usually  death,  are  wanting. 

In  polyuria  or  diabetes  insipidus  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  urine, 
and  the  specific  gravity  is  very  low — 1.002  to  1.005. 

Primary  peptonuric  diabetes  is  described  by  Quinquand  as  a  dis- 
ease presenting  the  clinical  features  of  mellituria — thirst,  marked 
cachexia,  polyuria,  etc. — but  instead  of  sugar,  the  urine  contains 
peptones;  it  polarises  to  the  left,  and  is  of  low  specific  gravity. 
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Temporary  lactosurla  sonietimes  occurs  as  an  accofnpanitneiit  vt 
the  puerperal  slate,  and  is  not  of  special  dicletic  signiricancc* 

Treatment — I'hc  treatment  of  diabetes  io*day  is  much  mott 
successful  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  every  case  was 
regarded  as  necessarily  fatal.  The  treatment  should  be  (i)  ^toykj- 
lactic*  (2)  dietetic,  (3)  hygienic,  and  (4)  medicinal. 

Prophylaxis^ — Until  more  is  known  of  the  aetiology  of  ds^ 
betes  deiinite  prophylactic  rules  cannot  be  established ;  but  in  ^txh 
eral^  where  there  is  distinct  heredity  to  be  feared, or  when  the  Itthic- 
acid  diathesis  exists^  all  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  oventaJ 
or  physical,  as  well  as  indulgence  in  alcohol  and  swect>«  itho 
strenuously  avoided* 

Dietetic  Treatment— Geaeral  Observations,— ^vhen  pre* 
scribmg  any  dietetic  regimen  fur  diabetic  palients,  the  general  C06* 
ditton  of  bodily  nutrition  must  be  carefolly  considerecL  Obeic; 
naturally  robust,  and  sometimes  gouty  1  ^*^^  ^^  bcaefilcd¥f 

very  strictly  limited  and  carefully  regul  i.  but  emaciaieil  and 

feeble  patients  cannot  always  endure  the  severity  of  a  strict  diabetic 
diet  without  too  great  loss  of  vitality,  and  it  becomes  r  -  ^t  t^ 
maintain  their  strength  even  at  the  cost  of  sometimes  iti  ~    '< 

amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Obese  persons  make  their  tat  iiffetjr 
out  of  carbohydrates,  and  hence  a  nitrogenous  diet  1^  paiticttkrlf 
well  suited  to  their  condition,  whereas  emaciated,  weak  patients  fitt 
no  flesh  upon  an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet,  aad  it  may  bardy  m^ 
port  life  for  them. 

Some  persons  with  diabetes  have  been  satd  to  excrete  wore  »pt 
on  a  diet  of  animal  food  than  on  the  hydrocarboAft,  T  I  gteer* 

ally  be  found  that  such  patients  have  eaten  some  i  tisftiod, 

bread,  etc.,  with  their  meat,  and  the  combination  seems  panica^lf 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  secretion  of  saccharine  uiiiic 
once  established. 

Regulation  of  the  diet  should  be  faithfully  tried  before  any  latA- 
cation  is  resorted  to,  for  the  latter  frequently  becomes  siiperAiioGi» 
but  a  ^aa^  may  be  given  if  necessary,  tlunng  the  sie^c  ol  Pam 
in  1871  it  was  observed  that  a  1  '  eoafl^ 

erably  owing  to  the  enforced  re  >  irdal). 

Cantani  advises  a  preliminary  fast  of  twcDty-foar  boon  be^OR 
commencing  dietetic  treatment,  but  the  valac  of  Ihia  eipabetH  !• 
questionable. 

Phenomenal  improvement  follows  in  many  cases  upon  a  di«2 
which  excludes  starches  and  sugars  almost  complete'-  »«  •  !hb  n  1 
dtfl&cutt  regimen  to  enforce,  for  the  craving  for  car  cscspt* 

cially  for  bread,  becomes  so   fierce  that  patients  v  aatr  ei 

otherwise  pn impeachable  will  resort  to  lying  or  anv  :  tkccp- 

tion  to  obtaio  this  coveted  food. 


i. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  most  difficult  of 
all  food  for  a  man  to  be  deprived  of,  when  once  accustomed  to  it,  is 
bread.  This  has  always  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  arctic  expedi- 
tions in  which  men  have  been  reduced  to  a  starvation  dietary,  and  it 
is  usually  observed  in  any  form  of  largely  restricted  diet,  although 
patients  who  are  living  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  milk  appear  to 
have  somewhat  less  craving  for  it  than  diabetics,  who  are  allowed  a 
greater  variety  of  food,  especially  meat.  This  is  due  in  part  to  life- 
long association  of  certain  kinds  of  food  with  one  another  at  meals 
and  the  habit  of  eating  this  one  article  of  food  with  more  constancy 
than  any  other,  but  it  is  also  undoubtedly  referable  to  a  positive 
craving  of  the  system,  which  is  particularly  marked  in  diabetes,  for 
a  kind  of  food  which  the  tissues  need  but  cannot  assimilate.  For 
this  reason  it  is  generally  advisable  to  allow  patients  from  two  to 
four  or  even  six  ounces  of  bread  a  day  in  divided  portions;  other- 
wise the  craving  for  it  does  them  positive  harm,  and  a  loathing  for 
all  food  results,  or  they  break  all  restraints  and  injure  themselves 
more  by  overeating. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  diabetic  patients  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  worry  and 
anxiety  about  themselves,  with  too  close  an  observation  of  their 
own  diet,  will  often  react  unfavourably.  Moreover,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly much  harder  for  these  patients  to  restrain  themselves  from  eat- 
ing varieties  of  food  which  are  not  wholesome  for  them  if  they  sit 
at  a  general  table  where  others  are  indulging  in  various  luxuries  of 
the  season.  It  is  sometimes  possible  for  them,  as  has  been  proved 
by  Cantani,  to  maintain  good  health  for  many  years  upon  a  strictly 
nitrogenous  diet,  but  in  attempting  to  enforce  any  rigid  dietetic  sys- 
tem one  is  compelled  to  have  some  regard  for  the  environment  and 
general  habits  of  life  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual so  miserable  by  too  harsh  rules  as  to  defeat  the  very  object  in 
view,  and  the  adoption  of  a  too  restricted  system  of  diet  may  result 
in  disastrous  failure.  For  these  reasons  it  is  now  customary  to  allow 
patients  a  more  liberal  dietary  in  diabetes  than  was  at  first  permitted 
after  the  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  influence 
of  carbohydrates  upon  it,  but  they  should  always  be  given  carefully 
written  directions  as  to  what  articles  they  may  eat  and  what  must 
be  avoided. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
patient  in  regard  to  carrying  out  his  treatment,  it  is  highly  undesir- 
able that  he  should  devote  too  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  and, 
when  possible,  it  is  better  to  have  some  one  else  select  and  provide 
food  for  him  in  order  that  his  mind  may  not  be  constantly  occupied 
with  questions  of  dietetics  which  tend  to  restrict  the  appetite,  and, 
sometimes  to  materially  interfere  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
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diet  There  h  the  more  need  for  super  vision  of  llie  diet  bjr  m  wccmi 
person,  because  the  craving  of  diabetic  patients  often  attaini  m 
ascendency  over  their  will  power  and  habits  ai  truUifuines&;  10  fact« 
a  lack  of  mental  force  aod  creii  ioibccihty  are  quite  characterbiic  of 
flie  advanced  disease. 

Deception  shoutd  be  suspected  tn  those  cases  in  which  there « 
more  urine  p^si^ed  than  is  to  be  accoonted  for  bf  the  quantity  of 
flaid  allowed  in  the  dtei»  and  in  those  cases  which  apparentljr  PUfbC 
to  improve  upon  dietetic  treatment,  but  in  irhtch  after  tepwed 
trials  no  head  war  is  made  in  regard  to  coatroULng  the  amoixnt  if 
sugar  in  the  urine.  I  have  known  hospital  patients^  to  ileal  brad 
and  potatoes  and  consume  ihem  sarrepcitiotisly  to  $pite  of  repciscd 
warnings^  and  al^  to  acqaire  such  a  craving  for  Aaid  at  tnduecl 
them  to  drink  their  own  nrinc. 

With   reg  the  suddenness  with  wh»ch  the  diabet^e  rcf>* 

men  should  t  t^^au->pied  by  the  patienu  11  U  found  to  be  the  nk 
that  it  is  eas^icf  for  mast  paiients  to  be^n  mih  the  fally  restndol 
diet  at  once  :ci  gradually  ehmmate  tmc   article  after  ;int'lt0 

from  the  mmw.  The  urine  should  ahrays  be  ^boamffiAj  < 
both  qoaliuuvely  and  ^lantitativ^y  for  sncar,  at«n»  and 
b^ore  the  restricted  diet  is  commmrcd^  and  petiodi 
most  be  made  during  the  oonrse  of  Ae  neataaenc  in  ofiler  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  upon  the  disease  of  witMwMiBH  dUEerent  anicki  of 
food  and  drink. 

At  first  it  is  well  to  make  sodi  examinations  daily,  and  subs^ 
quently,  if  the  patient  is  doing  well,  once  or  twice  a  week  is  suf- 
ficient. 

The  eflfeci  of  no  dietetic  system  is  immediate,  and  at  least  two 
days  may  be  required  for  the  patient  to  come  folly  under  the  ioflQesc? 
of  treatment,  because  the  materials  already  present  in  the  body  when 
the  new  diet  is  commenced  may  serve  as  a  source  of  sogar  for  some 
little  time  afterwards. 

The  general  principles  for  the  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetic  pa- 
tients are,  first,  to  exclude  from  the  diet,  when  possible,  all  those 
articles  which  are  most  likely  to  result  in  the  formation  of  sugar; 
setx^ndiy,  to  devise  means  for  relief  of  the  craving  for  starchy  and 
saccharine  foods  which  patients  kept  on  a  nitrogenous  diet  are  cer- 
tain to  experience  before  long,  and  to  see  that  while  reducing  the 
amount  oi  sugar  in  the  food,  ihe  patient  is  not  suffering  to  a  danger- 
ous extent  ta^m  lack  of  nutrition.  It  is  difficult  to  formulate  roles 
of  die:  which  can  be  adhered  to  in  all  cases^  There  are  many  pa- 
tients oonnned  to  an  exclusive  nitrogenous  diet  who  lose  flesh  and 
siren^rth  so  rap:dly  that  although  lh«  advantage  of  reducing  the 
glycv^suna  is  attainevL  a  new  danger  arises  from  anaemia  and  emacia- 
tion. 
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For  convenience  of  description  of  dietetic  treatment  cases  of 
diabetes  may  be  subdivided  into  three  classes :  {a)  Those  patients 
who  pass  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine  containing  a  large  percent- 
age of  sugar*  but  in  whom  the  general  health  is  still  good.  (^)  Cases 
in  which,  in  addition  10  the  passage  of  considerable  sugar  in  the 
urine,  there  is  more  or  less  dyspepsia,  emaciation,  and  debility,  (r) 
Cases  in  which  the  constitutional  symptoms  become  rapidly  severe 
after  the  first  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine, 

(a)  In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  dietetic  treatment  is  productive 
of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  not  rarely  the  patients  begin  to  gain 
fiesh  and  strength;  they  sleep  better;  the  daily  quantity  of  urine 
falls  perhaps  from  three  hundred  ounces  to  seventy,  and  it  approaches 
the  normal  com|)osition  ;  the  excessive  appetite  and  thirst  diminish; 
the  digestion  improves^  and  in  one  to  three  weeks  the  sugar  may  en- 
lirely  disappear.  Such  patients  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  cured, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  sugar  disappears — not,  in  fact,  until  ihey  can 
eat  starches  in  ordinary  quantity  without  exciting  the  appearance  of 
glycosuria.  According  to  the  statement  of  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  pa. 
ttents  of  this  class  may  be  cured  who  have  been  chminating  as  much 
as  three  thousand  grains  of  sugar  p^r  diem.  Whenever  sugar,  or 
amylaceous  food  absorbed  as  sugar,  passes  through  the  circulation 
unaltered,  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  system,  and,  as  Bauer  says,  it  serves 
merely  as  "  useless  ballast." 

(b)  The  second  class  of  cases  is  also  amenable  to  dietetic  treat- 
ment, but  the  benefit  is  not  so  immediate  and  usually  not  so  great 
as  in  the  first  group,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  cause  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  sugar,  although  it  may  be  reduced  to  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  grains  a  day.  When  the  amount  of  urine  is  less- 
ened by  the  changes  of  menu,  the  specific  gravity  remains  high,  and 
sugar  is  abundant,  the  prognosis  is  very  grave.  The  patient  cannot 
tolerate  the  diet,  and  drugs  must  be  resorted  to, 

(c).  In  the  third  and  most  severe  class  of  cases  dietetic  treat- 
ment is  sometimes  of  avail,  and  it  should  be  always  undertaken,  for 
ll  may  prevent  the  patient  from  becoming  worse,  although  it  is  un^ 
able  to  accomplish  a  cure. 

But  usually  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  unsatisfactory,  be* 
cause  the  patients,  who  are  often  young  subjects,  continue  to  form 
sugar  from  nitrogenous  food  after  starches  and  sugars  have  been 
proscribed,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  devise  any  special  com* 
btnation  of  food,  or  to  find  any  single  food  upon  which  they  can  sup* 
port  life  and  from  which  they  are  not  able  to  produce  sugar.  Their 
nutrition  is  extremely  poor,  and  they  go  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse, 
fot  seldom  they  are  thin,  neurotic  subjects  when  the  disease  first 
Hacks  them,  and  therefore  have  very  little  capital  to  draw  upon. 
In  extreme  cases  a  careful  comparison  between  the  amount  of  food 
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ingested  and  sugar  eliminated  has  furnished  evidence  that  they  are 
even  capable  of  manufacturing  sugar  or  glycogen  out  of  the  musco- 
lar  tissues  of  their  own  bodies. 

A  clinical  comparison  of  the  different  varieties  of  diabetes  above 
described,  with  the  theories  which  have  been  discussed  in  regard  to 
the  possible  method  of  the  production  of  the  disease,  emphasises  the 
conclusion  that  cases  of  diabetes  may  not  all  have  exactly  the 
same  setiology. 

By  different  writers  all  gradations  of  diet  have  been  recom- 
mended, so  long  as  the  carbohydrates  are  restricted,  from  the  ab- 
solute meat  diet  of  Cantani  to  the  skim-milk  diet  of  Donkin  and  the 
more  liberal  menu  of  the  majority  of  authorities. 

Some  patients  who  have  a  very  good  appetite  when  allowed  a 
mixed  diet  lose  it  altogether  when  put  upon  an  exclusive  nitrog^ 
nous  regimen.  There  are  those  who  can  live  contentedly  on  an  ex- 
clusive diet  of  proteid  food  and  fats  for  a  certain  length  of  time- 
say  ten  days  or  a  fortnight — if  the  principle  of  the  treatment  be  ex- 
plained to  them  and  they  are  anxious  of  being  cured,  but  sooner  or 
later  they  almost  always  find  it  intolerable  to  wholly  abstain  from 
starchy  and  saccharine  foods,  and  the  craving  for  such  articles  in 
some  cases  is  so  great  that  the  patient's  moral  nature  suffers  s^ 
verely.  Many  prefer  to  live  less  long^  but  in  more  comfort  than 
such  restriction  implies. 

This  is  probably  attributable  more  to  long-continued  habit  or 
heredity  than  actual  inability  to  support  life  on  a  purely  nitrogenous 
diet,  for,  as  stated  elsewhere  (page  292),  the  Eskimos  thrive  apoo 
a  diet  absolutely  free  from  starches  and  sugars  of  every  kind.  It  is 
believed  by  Ebstein  and  others  that  an  exclusive  meat  diet  may  be 
injurious  on  account  of  a  tendency  to  produce  acetonaemia,  and  it 
may  favour  the  increase  of  uric-acid  deposits  in  those  having  the  uric- 
acid  diathesis.  To  obtain  enough  carbon  from  such  a  diet  for  the 
needs  of  the  system,  a  very  large  quantity  of  proteid  food  must  be 
consumed. 

When  chronic  nephritis  complicates  diabetes  the  difEculty  of  diet- 
ing is  much  enhanced,  for  meat  is  injurious  for  the  nephritis,  and 
starches  are  prohibited  in  diabetes.  This  condition  has  been  aptly 
described  as  the  "  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  diabetic."  As  a  com- 
promise such  patients  must  usually  be  put  upon  a  milk  diet. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz  states  that  when  the  quantity  of  sugar  elimi- 
nated falls  to  ten  grammes  a  day,  less  rigorous  withholding  of  starches 
is  needed. 

In  prolonged  cases  it  will  usually  be  found  that  patients  do  belter 
with  occasional  variation  in  their  diet,  even  if  it  involves  giving  a 
little  amylaceous  food  for  a  few  days. 

Mild  cases  of  diabetes  seldom  occur  in  children,  hence  the  diet 
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for  ihem  roust  be  even  more  closely  confined  to  proteids  than  for 
adults, 

A  fair  sample  diabetic  menu  is  the  following  (Pepper,  Medical 
Record,  New  York,  1884,  vol.  xxv,  p,  11) ; 

Breakfast  tir  Supper. — Tea,  lemonade  (no  sugar),  soft-boiled  egg:s, 
broiled  chop,  beefsteak  or  any  fish,  raw  tomatoes  or  onions  with 
vinegar,  a  very  little  toasted  bread  or  biscuit,  butter,  cream. 

Dinner. — Meat  (fat),  string  beans,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  game  (ex- 
cept their  livers),  cheese,  nuts  (except  peanuts  and  chestnuts). 

Many  elaborate  diet  tables  have  been  prepared,  and  for  those 
whose  means  permit  of  indulgence  in  delicacies  considerable  variety 
may  be  secured  without  the  use  of  carbohydrates;  but  for  the  poor 
in  hospitals  and  at  home  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  furnish  inexpen- 
sive variety  without  occasional  recourse  to  starchy  foods. 

Foods  allowed  in  Diabetes. 

Soups  and  broths  made  of  meat  of  any  kind  without  vegetables,  ox- 
tail and  turtle  soup,  gumbo,  curry. 

£ggs  in  any  form. 

Crustaceans,  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimp. 

Fresh  fish  of  all  kinds  and  fish  roe.  Caviare,  anchovies.  Salt 
fish,  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  may  be  allowed,  unless  they  increase 
thirst  too  much. 

Fresh  meat^  fowl  and  game  of  all  kinds.  Ham,  bacon,  smoked 
beef,  tongue,  sweetbreads,  kidneys. 

Fats. — Olive  oil  and  all  animal  fats  and  oils,  such  as  butter, 
cream,  cod-liver  oil,  bone  marrow.  Some  authorities,  however,  ex- 
clude all  fats.  Senator  objects  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
form  glycerin.  Cantani  excludes  butter  because  it  may  contain  some 
milk  sugar.  But  usually  such  rigidity  is  unnecessary.  In  some  dia- 
betic patients  the  power  of  fat  digestion  is  apparently  increased,  so 
that  they  tolerate  larger  quantities  than  in  health. 

Vegetables, — Spinach,  cress,  sorrel,  chicory,  romaine^  dandelions, 
beet  lops,  horseradish^  radishes,  celery,  sea-kale,  artichokes,  vegetable 
marrow,  okra,  lettuce,  endives,  pickles,  cucumbers,  gherkins,  cran- 
berries. The  following  vegetables  are  allowed  by  some  writers,  pro- 
hibited by  others  ;  Green  French  string  beans,  asparagus,  summer 
squash,  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  sauerkraut^  cole- 
slaw, kohUrabi,  parsley,  parsnips,  eggplant,  artichokes. 

Osier  says  that  because  potatoes  contain  somewhat  less  starch 
than  is  found  in  bread  they  may  sometimes  be  allowed  in  moderation 
when  the  latter  is  found  to  disagree,  Germain  S^e  gives  five  ounces 
of  potato  meal  daily  as  a  substitute  for  bread. 

The  following  statement  made  by  Fagge  is  useful  :  **  The  general 
rule  is  that  all  white  parts  of  vegetables  in  which  chlorophyll  has  not 
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been  developed  by  exposure  to  sunlight  contain  no  sugar,  and  arc  not] 
harmful.    But  by  boiling  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  even  the  furbtd- 
den  kinds  of  vegetables,  if  they  contain  sugar  only  an«J  not  starch,  may  J 
be  rendered  much  less  injurious."     There  is  a  dccicted  advantage  i 
using  such  green  vegetables  as  are  allowed  in  diabetic  diet  on  ic-] 
count  of  their  adding  to    the  bulk  of  waste  matter  in  tbe  ititc 
and  preventing  constipation,  which  almost  inevitably  results  frooaj 
meat  diet, 

Misu/Zanfaus.^- K\6n€ys^   tnpe,    pig's   feet,   truflfles^   fi]ushraom\| 
sweetbreads,  terrapin. 

Cheese,  cream  cheese,  milk  curds. 

Jellies  made  of  gelatin,  calf's  foot,  with  wine,  but  unsweeteadj 
except  with  saccharin,  coffee  jelly,  lemon  jelly.     Van  Abbott 
mends  an  ivory  jelly  made  from  ivory. 

FfuiLu  if  acid,  not  sweet.     In   England,  where  tfti 

eaten  much  more  than  in  this  country,  they^  as  wt!  ,,      ,  ftd 

currants,  and  sour  cherries,  are  sometimes  allowed.  Many  of  xhtaa 
fruits  contain  more  levulose  than  grape  sugar.  Sour  orange!^  leoiMil^ 
grape  fruit,  olives,  sour  apples,  peaches  in  brandy  (without  $«gaf)t 
raspberries,  and  strawberries  are  allowed  by  some,  bat  arc  astiallf 
forbidden.     Muskmelons  and  watermelons  may  sometimes  be  oittiL 

Nuts. — Oily  nuts,  such  as  almcinds,  walnuts,  Uraztl  nuts  bairf- 
nuts,  filberts,  pecan  nuts,  butternuts,  cocoanuts. 

The  articles  above  enumerated  afford  considerat>1e  choice,  and  «t 
is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  only  so  many  of  them  are  to  be 
allowed  at  a  time  as  may  serve  to  divert  the  craving  of  the  paiifnt 
from  his  chief  enemy — concentrated  hydrocarbons.  Some  paticnu 
will  be  found  who  can  eat  any  of  the  above  articles  with  tnpiiailfi 
while  others  can  take  but  very  few,  and  others  can  consume  certttS 
foods  for  a  short  time  without  increasing  their  sugar  ciimifutioii 
which  suddenly  will  be  found  to  agree  no  longer,  wben  aome  gtfcer 
food  must  be  at  once  substituted. 

It  is  apparently  true  that  there  are  some  individuals  for  wbumi 
or  two  articles  of  starchy  food  can  be  found  which  do  not  prodoce  ' 
sugar  in  the  urine.    Fothergill  reports  several  cases  of  this  kind   Ot€ 
of  his  patients  passed  urine  free  from  sugar  while  eating  vermicelli 
pudding  and  arrowroot.     Another  on^  took  ras  *  '«• 

punity.     When  such  cases  are  thoroughly  invest'  i  B 

usually  found  that  they  have  reached  an  intermittent  pcnod  tii  ibc 
activity  of  the  disease  which  is  not  infrequent  in  this  ct-  -  -^sc* 
lion,  and  in  which  for  the  time  being  the  patient  b  very  ^  trt* 

and  the  urine  remains  for  a  little  while  practically  nonnal.  ^iwdt  la* 
stances  occur  in  the  milder  types  of  cases. 

The  following  articles  are  absolutely 
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Sugar  in  any  form — sirups,  molasses,  confectionery,  jams,  and 
sweets  of  all  kinds.  Honey  is  forbidden,  for  it  contains  both  dex- 
trose and  levulose. 

Starches, — All  the  elementary  forms  of  starchy  and  farinaceous 
food,  such  as  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  oat  meal,  corn  meal,  hom- 
iny, samp,  buckwheat,  barley,  semolina,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermi- 
celli. All  pastry,  cake,  puddings,  pies  of  every  description — in  short, 
everything  made  of  flour  excepting  a  little  bread  as  specified  above. 

Vegetables, — Potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  peas,  beans 
(except  string  beans),  lentils,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts, 
rhubarb.  Some  writers,  like  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  occasionally  allow 
a  well-baked  potato  in  mild  cases.  It  contains  only  15*/,  per  cent  of 
starch,  or  one  fifth  as  much  as  rice,  and  one  half  as  much  as  peas 
and  beans. 

Shellfish, — The  soft  parts  or  livers  of  clams,  oysters,  and  mussels 
contain  glycogen.  By  some  these  foods  are  entirely  forbidden,  but 
many  diabetic  patients  can  take  them  occasionally  without  injury. 

Liver  of  all  animals  (it  contains  glycogen),  pdl/'de-fioie-gras. 

Fruits, — In  regard  to  the  use  of  fruits  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion.  Sweet  fruits,  such  as  figs,  dates,  plums,  prunes,  bananas, 
apricots,  all  preserved,  candied,  or  sugared  fruits  must  be  absolutely 
interdicted.  Pears,  melons,  and  berries  are  forbidden  by  many,  but 
allowed  by  others. 

JVuts, — Chestnuts,  peanuts. 

Substitutes  for  Bread, 

After  all,  the  problem  for  selecting  a  suitable  starchy  food  for  the 
diabetic  is  governed  as  much  by  the  necessity  of  furnishing  some 
form  of  food  which  will  satisfy  the  craving  for  farinaceous  material 
as  for  the  actual  nourishment  which  it  may  contain. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  starchy  food  for  the  patient  to  forego 
is  bread.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  attempts  to  devise 
substitutes  for  it,  and  many  preparations  for  making  artificial  breads, 
biscuits,  rusk,  or  cakes  with  eggs  and  butter  are  sold  in  market  for 
this  purpose.  Some  of  these  are  palatable  for  a  time,  but  many 
have  been  found  to  contain  60  or  80  per  cent  of  starch — fully  as 
much  as  wheaten  bread — while  others  contain  no  nutriment  at  all. 

Some  authorities,  as  Germain  See  and  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  advise 
giving  potato  meal  instead  of  bread,  five  ounces  per  diem,  which  may 
be  cooked  in  any  form  without  sugar. 

Torrified  starch  may  be  used  by  some  diabetics.  The  starch  is 
prepared  by  baking  a  large  ball  of  flour  so  thoroughly  that  the 
starch  granules  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  are  burst  open  by  the 
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heat,  Torrified  bread  or  toast  consists  of  thin  cut  pieoes  of  brtid 
which  arc  toasted  through  and  through  unitl  almost  black  before  a 
hot  fire  until  both  the  ghi ten  and  the  starch  are  disorganised  tosi^me 
extent.     Well -browned  bread  crust  is  of  the  same  naiurc. 

The  breads  made  from  flour  especially  prepared  for  diabetic 
are:  {a)  Gluten  bread  ;  (j*)  bran  bread;  (r)  almond  bread;  (/)  ina- 
lin  bread;  (e)  sioya  bread. 

{a)  Ghiftit  if rrrf*/,— Gluten  bread  was  first  used  by  BoydiardAi 
It  is  made  by  washing  wheat  floiir  in  such  a  maoner  as  la  retODH 
the  starchy  grannies,  leaving  the  gluten  behind.  Such  bread  is  cer* 
tain  to  cnntain  rnore  or  less  starchy  and  not  seldom  tt  hai  both 
Miarch  and  sugar*  It  is  much  more  tiresome  ic>  eat  than  aey  ordi* 
nary  bread,  and  unless  prepared  by  a  very  reliable  manyfacCiir^  k 
has  little  to  recommend  it.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  masticate,  foi  itii 
often  iinpleasanUy  tough  and  stringy.  It  is  difl^cult  to  panify,1»ttt 
may  be  aerated.  Gluten  biscuits  are  more  palatable  than  flatta 
bread,  but  most  of  these  preparations  have  the  d is-'Ld vantage  of  aot 
keeping  fresh  for  mare  than  a  week  or  ten  daysw 

G/uUnjf<mr  is  used  for  thickening  broths,  egg  puddings^etc 

The  following  are  receipts  for  utilising  gluten  flour: 

J^frUs  GhKltm  MiBodifir  PMtiiti, 

daten  flour tcif^ 

Best  bimn*  previfwily  icaldcd ••«..•!.. «•  icif^ 

Baking  powder  (or  tlM  cqahrakat  of  UguImmmIb  of  loia 

and  cream  of  tartar) i  tratpoonM. 

Sah to  taste. 

Eggs 2 

Milk  or  water I  cnpu 

Mix  thoroughly. 

James  SteusMrfs  Diabetic  Bread. — ^"  Take  one  quart  of  sweet  milk 
or  milk  and  water,  one  heaping  teaspoonfol  of  good  botter,  one  fifth 
of  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast  beaten  up  with  a  little  water,  and 
two  eggs  well  beaten.  Stir  in  gluten  flour  uutU  a  soft  doagfa  is 
formed,  knead  as  in  making  ordinary  bread,  put  io  pans  to  raise,  aaii 
when  light  bake  in  a  hot  oven." 

Liebig  proposed  to  prepare  bread  for  diabetics  by  pouring  i 
malt  infusion  over  thinly  sliced  wheaten  bread.  The  sugar  which 
i>  thus  formed  is  washed  away,  and  the  gluten  residue  may  be 
eaten. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  reliable  gluten  floor.  Much  that 
i>  sold  in  open  market  contains  more  starch  tban  wbcaten  bread--^ 
may  hold  tK>  or  70  per  cent  (Harrington.) 

The  gluten  flour  obtained  in  the  market  in  IxMidoo  cw  Pans  c^c- 
tains  about  15  per  cent  of  starch,  whereas  that  sold  in  the  Ucited 
States  frequently  has  two  or  three  times  as  mach. 
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Tyson,  who  has  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly,  states  that 
the  gluten  breads  made  by  Theodore  Metcalf,  of  Boston,  and  the 
Sanitarium  Food  Company  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  contain  less 
starch  than  other  American  preparations.  Pavy  recommends  a  glu- 
ten  bread  and  biscuit  made  by  Bouthrou. 

A  wholly  starch-free  flour  does  not  exist. 

James  Stewart  gives  the  following  test  for  starch  to  be  applied 
to  gluten  flour:  A  little  of  the  flour  is  shaken  well  with  boiling 
watca;,  and  cooled.  A  few  drops  are  then  added  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  (Gram's  solution).  If  starch 
be  present,  a  decided  blue  colour  develops. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz  declares  that  gluten  bread  contains  more 
than  three  times  as  much  sugar-forming  material  as  potatoes,  and 
hence  he  prescribes  the  latter  instead. 

Van  Abbott  recommends  the  use  of  gluten  macaroni,  gluten  ver- 
micelli, and  gluten  semolina,  which  can  be  made  into  puddings  with- 
out sugar. 

Fromentitu  is  another  form  of  diabetic  flour  made  from  wheat 
germs.  They  contain  less  starch  than  mature  wheat,  but  hold  an 
oil  which  is  purgative  and  which  prevents  proper  panification,  and 
causes  the  bread  to  sour  easily. 

Poluboskos  is  another  form  of  flour  said  to  contain  a  minimum 
of  starch. 

Embryonine  or  legumine  is  a  substance  isolated  from  the  casein 
of  legumes,  and  which  is  sometimes  given  for  diabetes. 

(b)  Bran  Bread, — The  use  of  bran  bread  was  first  suggested  by 
Front,  but,  like  gluten  bread,  it  is  apt  to  contain  a  good  deal  of 
starch,  and  in  addition  tough  cellulose,  which  is  of  little  nutrient 
value  and  which  may  prove  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  and 
alimentary  canal,  causing  diarrhoea.  It  is,  moreover,  somewhat 
tasteless,  and  patients  quickly  tire  of  it.  Bran  bread  cakes  may  be 
purchased  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  diabetics.  They  are 
made  according  to  Dr.  Camplin's  receipt,  as  follows : 

Camplins  Bran  Bread. — "  Boil  one  quart  of  wheat  bran  in  two 
successive  waters,  wash  in  a  sieve  with  hot  water  until  the  water 
runs  through  clear.  Squeeze  in  a  cloth  after  each  washing.  Spread 
thinly  on  a  dish,  and  dry  in  slow  oven.  Grind  in  a  fine  mill,  and  sift 
by  brushing  through  a  very  fine  sieve.  Grind  the  residue  again  and 
sift.  Take  of  the  powder  three  ounces,  three  new  laid  eggs,  butter 
two  ounces,  and  half  a  pint  of  milk.  Mix  the  eggs  with  a  little  of 
the  milk,  warm  the  butter  with  the  rest.  Stir  the  whole  and  flavour 
with  nutmeg  or  ginger.  Bake  in  thin  cakes  in  a  quick  oven  for 
half  an  hour."  More  eggs  may  be  used,  and  Roberts  adds  sodium 
bicarbonate.  The  object  of  drying  the  bran  before  it  is  ground  is 
to  make  it  friable,  otherwise  it  is  too  soft  to  be  easily  powdered. 
44 
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These  cakes  or  biscuits  may  be  eaten  with  butter  or  cheese, 
taken  with  meals  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

(c)  Almotid  Cakes. — Pavy  first  suggested  the  use  of  almond  < 
for  diabetics,  which  he  prepared  by  making  a  meal  of  sweet  aliD< 
This  meal  when  washed  in  acidulated  water  is  freed  from  sugar 
may  be  made  into  cakes  or  crackers.  Seegen  gives  the  folio 
receipt  for  almond  cakes : 

Seegen  s  Almond-flour  Cakes, — ^**  Take  of  blanched  sweet  aim 
a  quarter  of  a  pound,  reduce  to  powder  in  a  stone  mortar,  stec 
linen  in  boiling  water,  acidulated  with  vinegar,  for  fifteen  mir 
to  remove  sugar.  Mix  the  paste  with  three  ounces  of  butter 
two  eggs,  add  the  yolks  -of  three  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt,  stir 
Whip  the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  stir  in.  Put  the  dough 
greased  moulds,  dry  at  a  slow  fire.  Almond-flour  preparations 
tain  so  much  fat  that  they  often  prove  indigestible  after  a  few  d 
trial,  and  they  are  relatively  expensive. 

Many  physicians  prefer  to  discard  the  use  of  all  substitutes 
bread,  such  as  bran  and  almond  cakes,  and  to  allow  the  pati 
a  limited  amount  of  plain  bread. 

{d)  Inuiin  Bread. — A  form  of  bread  has  been  made  by  I 
from  inulin  and  lichinin.  Inuiin  is  derived  from  the  root  of  ela< 
pane  (Inula  helenium). 

Kulz's  Inuiin  Biscuits, — "  Fifty  grammes  of  inuiin  are  to  be 
in  a  large  porcelain  basin,  and  while  standing  over  a  water  bai 
be  rubbed  up  with  thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  milk,  and  as  r 
hot  water  as  may  be  necessary,  into  a  uniform  dough,  with  ¥ 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  a  little  salt  are  to  be  mixed.  To 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  are  to  be  added,  having  first  beaten 
to  a  foam  and  carefully  worked  them  in.  The  dough  is  finally 
baked  in  tin  moulds,  previously  smeared  with  butter.  The  tai: 
the  biscuits  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  vanilla  or 
spices"  (Dietary  of  the  Sick.  Von  Ziemssen's  Handbook  of  Gc 
rherapeutics).  These  biscuits  are  not  agreeable  to  the  tast< 
patients  soon  tire  of  them. 

(e)  Soya  Bread. — A  meal  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  Soya  k 
a  bean  which  is  grown  in  China  and  Japan  and  also  raised  in  Ai 
It  is  very  rich  in  proteid.  It  has  a  peculiar  taste  and  holds  a  \ 
tive  oil. 

The  published  percentage  composition  of  the  more  importa 
gredients  of  soya  bread  is  as  follows : 

Water 45 .00c 

Protcids 20.  l63 

Fats 9-350 

Starch  and  sugar 2 .  ^^ 

Phosphoric  acid 0.663 
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Soya  bread  is  nutritious  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of 
fat  which  it  contains,  but  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  an  expert 
chemist  it  contains  more  carbohydrates  than  it  is  advertised  to  hold. 
This,  in  fact,  is  true  of  all  the  breads  and  biscuits  made  of  substi- 
tutes for  flour.  Prof.  Leeds  says  that  some  breads  which  are  falsely 
called  gluten  breads  contain  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  carbohydrates, 
and  hence  they  are  unreliable  and  deceptive. 

Substitutes  for  Sugar, 

Kulz  states  that  certain  of  the  sugars  and  allied  bodies  may  be  used 
with  the  food  without  increasing  the  glycosuria,  being  very  thoroughly 
consumed  within  the  body.  Such,  for  instance,  are  inulin,  inosite, 
mannite,  and  levulose  or  sugar  derived  from  fruits.  A  preparation 
of  the  latter  is  sold  under  the  name  of  diabetin. 

Glycerin  has  also  been  used,  but  Senator  and  Frerichs  are  op- 
posed to  it.  If  given  in  quantity,  such  as  one  or  two  ounces  a  day, 
it  occasions  intestinal  disorder,  and  may  prove  too  laxative.  It  also 
causes  a  continuous  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Within  the  past  few  years  saccharin  has  been  employed  with  suc- 
cess to  take  the  place  of  cane  sugar  for  sweetening  foods  for  dia- 
betic patients.  It  may  be  used  to  sweeten  coffee  and  other  materials. 
It  is  a  crystalline  nitrogenous  body  derived  from  coal  tar  which  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  very 
soluble  in  glycerin.  It  is  about  three  hundred  times  as  sweet  as  cane 
sugar,  and  when  taken  not  to  exceed  two  grains  daily  it  is  quite 
harmless.  Eaten  in  larger  quantity  it  disorders  digestion  and  causes 
gastric  pain.  A  convenient  formula  is  given  by  James  Stewart  for 
saccharin  pastilles : 

Saccharin gr.  xlv. 

Sod.  bicarb,  sice 3  ss. 

Manniti 3  xijss. 

M.     Make  100  pastilles  ;  one  will  sweeten  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee. 

Cooking. — Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  and  cook- 
ing of  the  food  for  diabetic  patients  that  injurious  ingredients  are 
not  added  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  or  thickening.  For  this 
reason  all  the  articles  of  diet  should  be  cooked  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible, and  all  rich  sauces  containing  flour  should  be  forbidden. 
Melted  butter  may  be  used  as  a  substitute.  Roast  beef  should  not 
be  basted  with  flour,  and  meat  soups  must  not  be  thickened.  Vege- 
tables which  have  been  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  a  large  bulk  of 
water  have  most  of  their  sugar  dissolved  out,  and  on  that  account 
are  less  injurious. 

Very  acid  fruits  may  be  sweetened  with  saccharine  or  cooked 
with  a  little  sodium  or  potassium  bicarbonate  to  neutralise  their 
acidity. 
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Beverages, 

Water. — It  is  an  important  matter  to  decide  to  what  extent  to 
restrict  the  quantity  of  water  and  other  fluids  drunk  by  diabetics 
When  so  much  urine  is  voided  that  the  patient's  rest  at  night  is  dis- 
turbed by  acts  of  frequent  micturition,  it  is  always  annoying,  and 
may  be  even  serious.  The  increased  work  thrown  upon  the  kidneys 
is  less  harmful  than  might  be  at  first  supposed,  for  the  water  of  the 
urine  is  excreted  chiefly  by  a  simple  process  analogous  to  filtration, 
which  no  doubt  taxes  the  renal  epithelium  less  than  the  excretion  of 
some  of  the  solids  of  the  urine.  At  all  events,  protracted  cases  of 
diabetes  do  not  necessarily  exhibit  serious  renal  degeneration. 

For  these  reasons,  if  the  water  drunk  is  restricted,  it  should  be  so 
more  on  account  of  relieving  the  patient  of  an  uncomfortable  con- 
dition than  from  fear  that  the  act  of  passing  so  much  urine  may  be 
injurious  per  se^  and  the  restriction  should  never  be  enforced  too 
suddenly.  As  a  rule,  when  dietetic  regulation  reduces  the  glycosuria 
and  improves  the  patient's  condition  there  is^^ari  fassu^  a  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  urine  voided.  In  other  words,  this  symptom  takes 
care  of  itself.  A  reasonable  restriction  of  the  fluids  allowed  is  to  be 
recommended,  but  when  thirst  is  extreme  it  becomes  unendurable 
torture  to  withhold  them  rigidly,  and,  moreover,  the  water  is  ap- 
parently needed  to  wash  out  the  sugar  which  would  otherwise  accumu- 
late in  the  blood  and  tissues.  In  fact,  the  occurrence  of  impending 
coma  has  been  postponed  by  flushing  the  circulation  by  means  of 
large  draughts  of  water  or  enemata  of  salt  water. 

When  the  thirst  leads  to  excessive  drinking,  salt  foods  and  condi- 
ments should  be  withheld,  and  some  relief  may  be  obtained  by  suck- 
ing a  slice  of  lemon  or  by  using  a  little  potassium  bitartrate  and 
lemon  juice,  or  dilute  phosphoric  acid  in  water.  The  patient  should 
drink  only  from  a  small  glass,  for  there  is  more  satisfaction  in  drain- 
ing it  than  in  taking  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  from  a  large  goblet 
which  one  is  not  allowed  to  empty. 

The  meat  diet,  if  not  too  salt,  diminishes  the  desire  for  fluids  very 
much  as  compared  with  a  vegetable  diet,  for  usually  thirst  increases 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  blood. 

It  is  important  not  to  distress  the  patient  so  much  by  denial  that 
the  nervous  system  suffers  in  consequence. 

Beverages  forbidden. — As  a  rule,  patients  always  do  better  with- 
out alcohol,  and  stro.ig  spirits  should  be  absolutely  interdicted  as 
well  as  sweet  and  sparkling  wines  of  every  kind,  all  wines  wi:h 
'*  bouquet,"  especially  Madeira,  port,  sweet  sherry,  Sauternes,  and 
champagnes.  No  punch  or  liqueurs,  cider,  beer,  ginger  or  sweet 
ales.  Soda  water  with  sirups  is  prohibited.  No  chocolate,  unless 
especially  prepared  without  sugar. 
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Beviragts  aiiowid, — If  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  alcohol  as  a 
tonic  or  stimulant,  an  acid  claret  or  Burgundy,  hock,  or  still  Moselle 
may  be  prescribed  diluted  with  mineral  water  ;  or  a  little  much-diluted 
brandy,  whisky,  or  unsweetened  gin  may  be  allowed.  Weak  brandy 
sometimes  allays  thirst  better  than  water.  Dry  sherry,  Chablis,  and 
Burton  bitter  ale  are  prescribed  occasionally,  and  the  California 
Riessling  or  Zinfandel  may  be  used.  Bass's  ale  may  be  allowed  be- 
cause the  sugar  which  it  originally  contained  has  been  entirely  con- 
verted into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  (Flint). 

Tea,  alone  or  w^ith  lemon.  Coffee,  and  infusion  of  cocoa  nibs, 
sweetened  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  saccharin,  are  allowed.  Choco- 
late may  be  manufactured  especially  without  sugar.  Buttermilk  may 
sometimes  be  given.  Sour  lemon  or  orange  juice  in  Vichy  with  a 
pinch  of  sodium  bicarbonate  makes  an  ag:reeableand  cooling  draught. 
Saccharin  may  be  added. 

In  Germany  acorn  coffee  is  sometimes  used. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  dietetic  treatment,  the  alkaline  mineral 
waters  are  extremely  serviceable,  especially  those  from  natural 
wells.  The  baths  and  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  Neuenahr,  Ems  in 
Germany,  and  Vichy  and  Contrexeville  in  France  have  achieved  a 
considerable  reputation  for  the  cure  of  diabetes,  and  after  making 
all  due  allowance  for  the  improvement  consequent  upon  proper 
regimen,  dietetic  regulation,  and  systematic  habits  of  life  which  are 
enforced  at  these  spas,  there  seems  to  be  special  benefit  derived  from 
the  waters  themselves.  Other  waters  which  may  be  drunk  are  Apol- 
linaris,  Johannis,  Saratoga  Vichy,  plain  soda  or  potash  water,  Seltzer, 
the  alkaline  calcic  Waukesha,  or  the  different  lithia  waters, 

SPECIAL   DIABETIC    DIETS. 

Skimmed  Milk. — An  exclusive  diet  of  skimmed  milk  was  first 
tried  by  Scott  Don  kin.  At  first  a  gill  should  be  given  every  two  or 
three  hours,  or  from  six  to  eight  pints  daily,  to  be  increased  up  to 
twelve  pints.  The  small  amount  of  milk  sugar  contained  in  it  is 
said  to  do  no  harm  (Portcus,  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  xxx,  508- 
510).  Some  authors  advise  the  milk  diet  as  a  last  resort,  others 
recommend  trying  it  at  once.  Senator  says  that  the  sugar  of  milk 
does  not  increase  the  glycosuria,  and  undoubtedly  some  patients 
are  much  more  tolerant  than  tiihers  of  the  sugar  of  milk, 

Tyson  says  it  is  harder  than  any  other  starchy  food  to  convert 
into  glucose  in  the  system.  He  recommends  giving  eight  ounces  of 
skimmed  milk  every  two  hours  between  7  .a.  m.  and  7  p.  m,,  or  more 
if  necessary.  If  preferred^  the  curds  and  whey  may  be  separately 
iken. 

After  six  weeks  a  gradual  return  to  a  mixed  nitrogenous  diet 
may  be  permitted.     But  few  patients,  however,  can  be  found  to  ac» 
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custom  themselves  to  this  diet  or  to  endure  it  for  more  than  two  or 
three   days.      Koumiss   has   been    successfully    suhstituted    lor  tJicJ 
skimmed    milk.      In    it    the   milk  sugar   is   alreadv   convened 
alcohoL 

Buttermilk  is  sometimes  given,  and    like  koumiss  it   allays 
thirst  to  some  extent.      The   milk  sugar  has  been  converted  iiito| 
lactic  acid. 

By  many  writers,  as  Dujardin-Beaumetz  and  Flint,   milk  in  aay 
form  is  prohibited,  while  others  recommend  lis  use  in  moder alios , 
while  a  rigid  diet  of  proteid  and  fat  must  be  adhered  to. 

Eifstetn*s  Diabetic  Diet. 

Early  Breakfast. — One  cup  of  coffee  or  lea  (black),  wuhout 
and  sugar  White  bread  toasted,  thirty  to  fifty  grammes;  fir  hruvo 
bread  well  buttered — butter,  twenty  to  thirty  grammes.  The  yoll  o( 
an  ^%%,  a  little  fat  ham,  or  some  German  sausage,  if  required.  If 
any  food  be  needed  between  this  meal  and  dinner^  lei  it  be  a  oipof 
broth,  with  the  yolk  of  an  t'gg. 

Dinner. — Rroth»  with  yolk  of  t%%  or  marrow  (the  marrow  bcMictf 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  to  solidify  the  marrow).  I'eptonc  may  be 
added  to  the  broth.  Meat,  one  hundred  and  eighty  gramme  ftce 
from  bone,  roasted,  boiled,  or  slewed— beef,  mutton^  pork,  %*eal,fowl. 
or  venison  (fat  meat  preferred).  Gravies,  to  be  made  wtih  creaa 
or  yolk  of  ^%%,  not  flour  Fish  to  be  served  with  melted  batter. 
Vegetables  prepared  with  much  fat ;  purUi  of  teguminuu^  plaoU; 
salads,  dressed  with  vinegar  and  oil.  The  food  should  be  veil 
salted  and  spiced.     After  dinner,  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea. 

Supper. — One  cup  of  tea  or  broth.  Meat  (roasted),  nr  cheese,  of 
an  ^%;gy  or  fish,  caviare.  Bread,  thirty  to  fifty  grammes,  with  biiflcr, 
twenty  to  thirty  grammes.  Apples,  pears,  and  stone* bearing  frwts 
are  allowed  in  small  quantities. 

Beverages,— V.h^itm  forbids  absolutely  the  use  of  l>eer,  Hmititlie 
use  of  spirits,  and  allows  about  half  a  bottle  of  wine  daily.  If  tbe 
patient  can  digest  milk  well,  it  is  allowed  in  mcxierate  dc»$cs»iii4 
cream  is  especially  recommended. 

In  the  following  diet,  recommended  by  DOring,  it  will  be  ootiocd 
that,  contrary  to  some  other  symptoms,  fat  is  excluded  as  much  «• 
possible. 

During  claims  that  prolonged  boiling  so  alters  the  carbohfiiraStf 
as  to  prevent  them  from  being  eliminated  in  the  urine  assQfir^a^d 
he  gives  his  patients  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  nee  anil  (miti 
which  have  been  soaked  in  water  and  boiled  for  several  faourii.  Uff 
details  of  his  regimen  are  as  follows : 
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Did  ring's  Diet  for  Diabetes, 

Mariy  Breakfast — Milk,  with  a  little  coffee  but  no  sugar  (lime 
water,  to  prevent  milk  from  souring  in  the  stomach) ;  stale  white 
bread  aJ  libitum^  or,  if  it  is  not  well  borne,  oatmeal,  barley,  or  rice 
gruel  made  with  water,  a  little  salt,  but  no  butter. 

Second  Breakfast . — While  bread,  stale  and  well  baked;  an  ^^^^ 
lightly  boiled  ;  rice  or  oatmeal  gruel,  with  or  without  milk,  a  breaks 
fast-cup  full ;  or  half  a  glass  of  good  red  wine  (with  water  in  certain 
cases). 

Dinner  (taken  between  two  and  three  o*clock). — Soup,  with  rice, 
barley,  or  oatmeal ;  meat,  roasted,  two  hundred  and  fifty  grammes 
(game,  ham,  and  smoked  meats,  as  free  from  fat  as  possible,  are 
permissible);  no  condiments,  no  fatty  sauces;  compote  of  dried 
apples,  plums,  cherries;  dried  peas  or  white  beans  in  some  cases; 
green  vegetables,  asparagus,  French  beans,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
cabbage  (boiled  in  water  with  salt,  not  with  fat  or  stock) ;  dessert 
of  a  little  raw  fruit,  apples,  cherries,  and  one  small  glass  of  red  wine 
diluted  with  water. 

Supper  (about  7  P.  M.). — Gruel  of  barley,  oatmeal,  or  rice,  with 
salt  (but  no  butter),  and  strained.  In  some  cases  may  be  made  with 
milk.     Ice  or  iced  water,  to  relieve  thirst  between  meals. 

Naunyns  Diet. 

Naunyn  divides  diabetes  somewhat  arbitrarily  into  three  varieties 
— mild,  severe,  and  intermediate.  For  the  most  severe  cases  he 
gives  a  diet  of  fat  meat ;  the  intermediate  cases  are  treated  at  first 
on  an  exclusive  diet  of  fat  meat,  then,  as  the  sugar  disappears  from 
the  urine,  he  adds  eggs,  milk,  and  a  small  allowance  of  bread  to  the 
diet.  In  raild  forms  he  directs  the  use  of  a  few  green  vegetables, 
salads,  fruits,  and  other  articles,  unless  the  sugar  reappears  in  the 
urine,  when  the  patient  is  to  be  put  back  upon  a  rigid  nitrogenous 
diet.  He  claims  that  in  mild  cases  of  diabetes  patients  do  not  re- 
quire more  than  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  ounces  of  meat  a  day,  with 
two  or  three  ounces  of  bread  and  six  or  seven  ounces  of  vegetables. 

Hygienic  Treatment, — Patients  should  guard  themselves  as 
far  as  possible  from  catching  cold,  and  when  possible  should  live  in 
a  moderately  warm  and  temperate  climate.  If  their  surroundings 
permit,  it  is  important  to  take  moderate  exercise  and  to  remain  in 
the  open  air.  Flannels  should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin  in  winter, 
and  the  body  should  always  be  kept  warm,  for  there  is  less  heat-pro- 
ducing power  than  normally.  The  skin  should  be  maintained  m 
good  condition  by  frequent  warm  baths  or  hot  and  cold  douching, 
dry  rubbing,  or  massage.  All  muscular  and  nervous  or  mental 
fatigue  is  to  be  avoided.     It  is  claimed  by  KilU  that  muscular  exer- 
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ctse  tends  to  increase  the  consumption  of  sugar  or  glycog^en  in 
betes  and  to  lessen  its  elimination  by  the  kidneys.     This  applies  ta^ 
the  more  robust  cases  only,  for  in  the  severe  type  of  the  diseaic' 
with  grt^at  emaciation  much  exercise  becomes  harmful  or  impo^ibk. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — Tlic  medicinal  treatment  of  diabetes  ts 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  uf  du- 
betes  cure  may  result  by  exclusive  dietetic  treatment.  There  are 
ethers  in  which  the  use  of  medicines  is  found  to  be  of  some  service, 
but  it  may  be  stated  positively  that  there  are  no  cases  whkh  irc  | 
curable  by  medicines  without  proper  dietetic  treatment. 

Opium  and  codeia  are  successful  in  some  instances  in  reduca^ 
the  amount  of  sugar.  Commencing  with  half-gram  doses^  the  I««cr 
is  to  be  j^radually  increased  until  ten  or  fifteen  grains  arc  taken  m* 
day  ;  alkalies,  such  as  the  citrate  and  acetates,  are  also  uccasiuniUr 
found  beneficial  Clements  liquor  arsenici  bromaii  has  attained  mh» 
cess  in  some  hands.  Digestive  tonics,  aromatic  bitters,  mineral  dM3ik 
and  cod-liver  oil  are  frequently  indicated,  and  strychnine  and  cryoc 
are  to  be  employed  as  vasomotor  tonics  when  desired.  11iey  regtilite 
the  arterial  tension,  and  may  reduce  the  quantuv  of  uru:c  and  re* 
lieve  the  thirst. 

The  nitrogenous  diet  is  apt  to  excite  diarrhoea,  wl- 
controlled  by  such  remedies  as  salol,  salicylate  of  bUn: 
tor  oil. 

For  the  intense  craving  for  food  experienced  by  si>me  patients 
with  a  hollow,  sinking  feeling  at  the  epigastrium,  Roberts  rtowi' 
mends  a  two-  or  three-grain  asafcetida  pi  It  three  times  a  day. 

SCROFt;LA. 

Causation*— Scrofula  is  not  a  distinct  disease,  having  dctitme 
tesions  and  sympt(*ras,  but  is  rather  a  diathesis  rcsultmg  (rum  nui- 
nutrition^  accompanied  by  chronic  innammations  of  the  skio,  fnocoitf 
membrane,  bones  and  joints,  and  a  tendency  to  caseation  or  suppura* 
tion  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  majority  of  cases  which  wcrefof- 
merly  classified  as  scrofulous  are  now  regarded  as  belonging  cither 
to  tuberculosis  or  hereditary  syphilis.  Scrofulous  children  casQf 
succumb  to  tuberculosis  whenever  a  few  tubercle  bacilli  gaia  dM 
trance  to  the  lungs  or  other  organs,  and  they  should  Iherefore  be 
especially  protected  against  such  infection. 

The  scrofulous  condition  is  favoured  by  impnre  hygieiiic  mf* 
roundings,  foul  air,  dark,  damp,  and  poorly  ventilated  tiH 

by  overcrowding,  and  insufficient  and  improper  diet.     Int  sdi 

at  the  breast  of  a  healthy  mother  or  wet  nurse  are  far  less  apt 
develop  scrofulous  symptoms  than  if  they  arc  fed  upon  ariificsil 
infant  foods.  A  diet  of  coarse  starchy  foods,  such  as  oatmeal,  bUck 
rye  bread,  corn  nrtal,  farina,  or  potatoes^  all  containing  msul&cieiit 
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nitrogenous  material,  is  always  an  important  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  diathesis.  Such  food  tends  to  increase  the  fat  and  water 
in  the  tissues  at  the  expense  of  albuminous  substances. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  indications  for  dietetic  treatment 
are  accordingly  to  supply  the  patient  with  food  which  contains  a 
large  relative  proportion  of  fat  and  nitrogen.  In  this  manner  the 
easily  overtaxed  and  enfeebled  digestive  power  is  benefited.  Starchy 
food,  while  not  in  itself  injurious,  becomes  so  from  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  eaten  in  very  large  bulk  in  order  to  furnish  enough  nitrogen 
for  the  needs  of  the  growing  child.  Milk,  eggs,  or  meat  must  there- 
fore be  substituted  for  it,  and,  when  possible,  the  food  may  to  ad- 
vantage consist  for  some  weeks  exclusively  of  milk,  which,  if  neces- 
sary, should  be  predigested  and  Pasteurised. 

The  analysis  and  proper  modification  of  milk  to  suit  the  needs  of 
scrofulous  children  is  so  much  better  understood  at  present  than 
formerly  that  breast  feeding  in  these  cases  is  not  as  essential  as  it 
used  to  be,  although  it  is  to  be  recommended  unless  the  mother  or 
wet  nurse  is  herself  scrofulous.  In  the  latter  case  her  milk,  on 
analysis,  will  be  found  deficient  in  fat  and  proteid. 

The  infant  should  be  carefully  weighed  every  few  days,  for  this 
furnishes  the  best  guide  as  to  the  rate  of  food  assimilation. 

A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  in  the  diet  of  scrofulous  children 
according  to  the  two  distinct  types  of  the  disease — namely,  the  ery- 
thitic  or  sanguine,  and  the  torpid  or  phlegmatic  variety.  Children  of 
the  former  type  are  fair  and  delicate,  with  transparent  skins  and 
blue  veins.  The  muscles  are  soft,  the  bones  are  slender,  and  the 
weight  is  light.  The  teeth  appear  early,  the  nervous  system  is 
irritable,  and  the  mind  is  acute.  Such  children  require  abundant 
fatty  food.  Infants  of  this  type  require  above  4  per  cent  of  fat 
in  their  food,  and  cream  must  be  added  if  the  milk  is  poor,  unless 
they  show  a  tendency  to  become  too  fat,  when  it  may  be  temporarily 
reduced  in  quantity.  Older  children  may  be  given  half  an  ounce  of 
cream  several  times  a  day,  or  other  forms  of  fat,  such  as  butter  and 
cod-liver  oil.  They  often  dislike  fat,  but  it  is  even  more  necessary 
for  them  than  albuminoids,  and  they  may  usually  be  got  to  take  it 
in  some  form  or  other.  They  should  be  allowed  no  starches  except 
stale  bread,  crackers,  or  toast. 

Children  of  the  phlegmatic  type  are  stout,  thick-set,  and  clumsy. 
The  skin  is  coarse,  the  expression  is  dull  and  heavy.  The  abdomen 
and  digestive  organs  are  large.  The  pulse  is  feeble.  There  is  over- 
production of  subcutaneous  fat,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  catarrhs 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  to  eczema,  and  to  enlargement  of  the 
cervical  lymphatic  glands.  These  children  need  plenty  of  good 
animal  food — milk,  beef,  etc. — and  should  not  be  given  coarse 
cereals  or  much  fat. 
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All  dietetic  treatment  of  the  scrofulous  condition  is  materially 
aided  by  good  hygienic  surroundings.  Outdoor  country  life  and 
either  sea  bathing  or  mountain  air  is  strongly  to  be  recommended 
Special  pains  must  be  taken  to  prevent  constipation,  which  is  apt 
to  exist  as  a  chronic  habit  because  of  the  faulty  diet,  which  has 
been  too  large  in  bulk.  Cod-liver  oil  or  bread  and  molasses  may 
serve  to  prevent  it. 

Rhachitis  (Rickets). 

Causation. — Rickets  is  a  disease  of  malnutrition.  The  fault 
may  lie  in  a  hereditary  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the 
influence  of  some  disease,  but  the  majority  of  cases  are  directly 
caused  by  improper  or  insufficient  food.  This  food  may  be  the 
breast  milk  of  a  mother  or  wet  nurse,  who  is  herself  enfeebled  by 
chronic  disease,  by  oft-repeated  pregnancies,  or  whose  mammary  se- 
cretion is  modified  by  dietetic  errors — loss  of  sleep,  emotional  or 
neurotic  disorders,  or  the  milk  supply  may  simply  be  insufficient 
from  too  long-continued  nursing  or  the  intervention  of  pregnancy, 
or  some  other  factor.  The  poor,  for  reasons  of  economy,  often 
suckle  their  children  for  too  long  a  period — in  fact,  until  they  are 
two  years  of  age — but  even  before  weaning  them  they  allow  them  to 
go  to  the  table  and  share  in  the  general  diet  of  fried  fish,  pickles, 
potatoes,  pork,  raw  fruits,  beer,  etc.  Children  treated  in  this  man- 
ner are  especially  prone  to  develop  rickets. 

In  all  doubtful  cases  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  nurse  should  be 
analysed  before  the  child  is  weaned,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
improve  its  quality.  If  the  child  is  already  weaned,  the  cause  of 
the  rickety  condition  may  be  a  poorly  selected  diet,  such  as  a  patent 
**baby  food,"  with  insufficient  fat  and  earthy  salts  and  excess  of 
starch. 

Rickets  has  been  experimentally  produced  by  Cheadle,  Guerin, 
and  others  in  young  animals  by  depriving  them  of  animal  fats  and 
earthy  salts.  It  is  caused  by  withholding  all  lime  salts  from  the 
food  (Voit),  but  especially  calcium  phosphate,  and  young,  growing 
animals  failing  to  receive  a  fresh  supply  absorb  lime  salts  from 
bones  already  ossified  for  the  benefit  of  the  newer  ones,  and  thus 
all  the  bones  become  soft.  Baginsky  found  that  this  process  is  ex- 
aggerated in  young  animals  by  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
food,  and  Wegner  proved  that  phosphorus  has  a  similar  effect. 
Forster  has  calculated  from  the  lime  ordinarily  present  in  mi!k 
that  an  infant  four  months  of  age  receives  about  a  gramme  each 
day. 

Starchy  and  saccharine  foods  not  only  contain  little  or  none  of 
the  necessary  lime,  but  easily  undergo  lactic-acid  fermentation,  which 
it  has  just  been  shown  intensifies  the  rhachitic  processes. 
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Leeds  and  Davis  believe  that  the  prolonged  use  of  milk  sterilised 
at  a  very  high  temperature  predisposes  infants  to  the  development  of 
rickets. 

Prophylaxis. — The  best  prophylactic  against  rickets  in  any 
child  IS  nursing  through  the  first  year  at  the  breast  of  a  healthy 
mother  or  of  a  carefully  selected  wet  nurse. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  this  country  for  mothers,  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  to  wean  their  babies  too  early,  and  without  a 
physician's  advice  to  resort  to  one  of  the  much-advertised  patent  in- 
fant foods,  with  the  result  above  described. 

Dietetic  Treatment, — The  dietetic  treatment  of  rhachilis  in  a 
weanling  must  consist,  first  of  all,  in  supplying  good  fresh  cow's 
milk  modified  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  best  mother's 
milk*  It  is  highly  important  that  the  milk  should  contain  sufficient 
fat*  and  it  must  be  modified  accordingly  by  the  addition  of  cream  or 
oil  (see  Modified  Milk,  page  78). 

If  the  child  must  be  bottle  fed,  the  milk  should  be  carefully  Pas- 
teurised in  order  to  diminish  the  liability  of  its  fermentation  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  among  the  poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase prepared  milk  in  this  way,  the  milk  as  soon  as  purchased 
should  be  heated,  and  a  few  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  may  be 
added  to  it.  A  plug  of  prevrously  baked  cotton  should  be  used  in 
the  bottle  in  place  of  a  cork.  When  given,  the  milk  should  be  di- 
luted  with  barley  water,  or,  if  consttpation  is  present,  with  oatmeal 
water.  These  w^aters  are  made  by  boiling  a  lablespoonful  of  pearl  bar- 
ley or  of  good  oatmeal  in  a  pint  of  water  until  the  meal  is  completely 
softened.  A  little  salt  is  then  added,  and  the  mass  is  strained 
through  a  fine  cloth.  It  is  advisable  also  to  add  milk  sugar.  The 
proportion  of  milk  for  the  diluent  should  be  half  and  half  for  the 
first  six  weeks  of  infancy  ;  after  this  the  proportion  is  to  be  gradu* 
ally  increased,  and  when  six  months  of  age  it  should  be  given  three 
parts  milk  and  one  part  diluent.  The  quantity  of  milk  is  to  be  con- 
tinuously increased,  and  at  the  ninth  month  it  may  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  to  one,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  dilution  is  no  longer 
required. 

Very  young  infants  who  are  fed  by  artificial  means  should  not 
be  given  any  farinaceous  food.  In  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
infant  life  the  sahva— from  deficiency  in  ptyalin — is  incapable  of 
digesting  starch,  and  starch  is  also  poorly  digested  by  the  pancreatic 
juice  in  the  intestine.  Starch,  therefore,  acts  as  a  foreign  body  and 
a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  and  passes  through  the  alimentary  canal 
unaltered. 

It  is  advisable  in  all  rickety  children  to  restrict  the  giving  of 
farinaceous  foods  until  some  lime  after  the  period  when  they  are 
often  allowed,  and,  as  a  rule,  children  having  rickets  should  not  be 
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fed  any  starchy  food  until  after  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
They  need  fats  much  more  than  starches  or  stig^ars. 

There  are  some  apparent  exceptions  to  this  where  infants  b^ 
come  seemingly  robust  while  (c(\  upon  amylaceous  foods  at  a  Yen 
early  period,  but  they  are  less  healthy  as  they  ^aw  older  or  exhibrt 
malnutrition  or  some  constitutional  weakness.  Such  exceptioQt  hf 
no  means  controvert  the  value  of  the  rule  in  general,  as  abctt 
stated.  When  starchy  food  is  given  to  young  infant >  »t  ^hmil 
ways  be  predigested  with  diastase  or  •*  malted/* 

Preparations  of  condensed  milk  which  contain  large  qu-iofi 
of  sugar  are  sometimes  given  to  infants  hy  mothers,  and  thry  _ 
duce  a  prompt  increase  in  weight,  but  the  appearance  in  these  ca^o 
is  deceptive,  and  the  muscles  and  other  tissues  are  less  fimi  hs4 
strong  than  they  should  be.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  cbi^ 
dren  erroneously  fed  in  this  way  succumb  far  more  easily  to  r^n<m 
diseases  of  infancy,  especially  to  diarrhocal  troubles,  which  they  i 
acquire  later  on.  After  the  first  year  a  little  of  some  malted  or 
digested  form  of  starchy  food  may  he  added  to  the  tntlk. 

Whenever  amylaceous  food  is  mixed  with  the  milk  it  should  bcp**-^ 
viously  converted,  as  far  as  possible,  into  dextrin  or  glucose,  i 
should  be  added  rather  with  the  object  of  mechai 
the  formation  of  coagula:*  of  casein  than  with  the  i-  .^l 

infant  upon  a  substance  which  its  digestive  organs  arc  not  yet  uxxt 
to  act  upon.    J.  Lewis  Smith  says  :  "  If  a  heaping  teaspoonful  nf  I 
flour  be  boiled  in  twenty-five  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and  vhcnili 
lukewarm  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  diastase  (Forbes)  be  added^ 
the  gruel  in  a  few  minutes  becomes  much  thinner  from  *T  •-  '!• 
of  starch,  and  it  is  a  useful  adjuvant  to  the  milk  en 
nursery,  especially  for  infants  over  the  age  of  six  mmisUi  '    At  tiii" 
time  or  later  a  little  albuminous  food  in   the   form  ni  mulinc 
chicken  broth  or  the  expressed  juice  of  rare  roast  beel  or  beefne 

After  a  year  or  fourteen   months  the  diet  should  consist  of  oy»1 
milk,  cream,  beef  juice  squeezed  from  a  fresh  steak^  and  broiM,^ 
stale  bread  crumbs  in  milk  may  be  added.     Later  still,  the  child  I 
take   scraped  beef  or  a  raw  beef  sandwich  made  with  thin  laT« 
bread  and  butter  with  meat  pulp  between  them.    Beef  lea,  matte 
chicken  broths  are  good.    A  little  fresh  fruit  jutce, 

juice,  is  excellent.     A  little  sweet  currant  jelly  a* . 

will  improve  its  flavour  for  older  children  who  object  toialmf  I 

When  a  year  and  a  half  old   the  child  maybe  i 

beaten  with  milk  and  sweetened  or  soft-cookeiL      I 

rhcea  supervene,  it  will  be  well   to  stop  the  meat  broths  it 

and  put  the  child  for  a  few  days  on  a  diet  of  koumiss,  mati 

pancreatinised  milk.     In  some  case^  maltine   is  found  to 

with  rhachitic  children^  and  if  diarrhcea  does  nol  exUt  they  i 
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be  given  pure  Norwegian  cod-liver  oil  three  times  a  day  in  doses  of 
a  few  drops  for  a  young  infant,  up  to  a  teaspoon ful  for  a  child  a 
year  or  two  old.  Older  children  should  have  abundant  fat,  in  the 
form  of  fresh  butter  on  bread,  or  cream  upon  stewed  fruit  or  baked 
apples.  Folhergill  wrote:  **The  liquid  fat  of  fried  bacon  is  most 
digestible,  and  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  dip  its  bread  in  it  or 
have  it  crumbed  into  the  fluid  fat.'*  Or  it  may  occasionally  be  given 
a  piece  of  bacon  to  suck. 

The  fat  of  bone  marrow  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Inunctions  of  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  olive  oil  may  be  given 
daily  over  the  legs  and  abdomen, 

Rhachitic  children,  on  account  of  their  poor  nutrition,  usually  have 
a  deficient  number  of  teeth  or  their  teeth  are  imperfect  or  quickly 
decay.  It  is  therefore  important  that  when  they  have  passed  the 
first  dentition  food  should  always  be  given  them  in  a  state  of  fine 
subdivision,  otherwise  it  will  be  bolted  without  mastication  and 
gasiro-intestinal  disorder  will  result.  Meat  should  be  thoroughly 
hashed  or  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  solid  meat  should  never  be  given 
the  child  to  masticate  until  it  is  over  two  years  of  age.  Potatoes 
should  only  be  given  baked  in  a  soft  and  mealy  form. 

Some  breast-fed  infants  may  become  rickety,  while  others  badly 
fed  by  artificial  means  may  not,  and  the  extraordinary  instances  of 
toleration  of  improper  food  which  one  constantly  finds  among  the 
children  of  the  ignorant  poor^  at  times  severely  test  one's  faith  in  die- 
tetic rules»  but  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  constitution  of 
individuals  and  for  race  characteristics.  The  subsequent  history  of 
wrongly  fed  children  often  points  directly  to  original  faults  in  diet 
which  have  affected  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  although  the 
Immediate  effect  of  such  errors  may  not  have  been  apparent. 
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Rhachitic  babies,  as  well  as  older  children,  should  be  weighed  at 
regular  intervals  as  an  important  guide  for  their  correct  feeding. 

In  rickets  more  or  less  gastric  catarrh  is  commonly  present, 
which  interferes  with  normal  digestion  and  absorption,  and  appropri- 
ate medicinal  remedies  should  be  employed  to  regulate  this  condi- 
tion when  necessary.  There  is  often  excessive  acidity  in  the  stom- 
ach which  must  be  neutralised  by  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  hygienic 
treatment  of  the  children  in  conjunction  with  dietetic  measures  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Rickety  children  must  practically  live  out- 
doors in  all  seasonable  weather,  and  it  is  better  for  them  to  remain 
out  in  fresh,  cold  air  than  to  be  kept  at  home  in  a  damp,  dark,  over- 
heated, and  badly  ventilated  tenement.  They  should  be  frequently 
bathed  in  order  to  kee[r  the  skin  in  as  good  condition  as  possible, 
and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  skin  diseases^  which  are  a  common 
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accompaniment  of   malnutrition.     They   should  be  kept  quiet  ai 
not  worried,  and  if  they  are  weak  and  feeble,  great  care  should 
exercised  in  handling  them  and  in  placing  them  in  proper  positio 
upon  beds  which  are  firm  but  not  hard,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wea 
ened  bones  from  becoming  deformed. 

Scurvy. 

Causation. — Scurvy  is  a  disease  dependent  upon  malnutritic 
which  is  customarily  attributed  to  lack  of  fresh  vegetables  in  t 
dietary ;  but  this  statement  is  somewhat  vague,  in  that  it  is  not  c 
actly  known  which  articles  of  diet  are  most  liable  to  produce  t 
disease  by  their  absence,  although  many  believe  that  the  cause 
;  due  to  deficiency  of  salts  whose  acids — citric,  malic,  lactic,  acet 

and   tartaric — form  carbonates,  but  no    preventive   food  has  be 
!  found  which  is  absolutely  successful  in  all  cases.     At  all  events,  it 

:  a  disease  due  to  omission  and  not  to  consumption  of  certain  foo< 

j  and  it  depends  rather  upon  the  quality  than  quantity  of  food. 

opposition  to  the  theory  that  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables  acts  as 
cause  of  scurvy  in  a  man,  the  fact  is  stated  by  Lieutenant  Grec 
that  among  the  Danish  Eskimos,  who  have  a  population  of  ten  the 
sand,  not  a  pound  of  vegetables  nor  a  dozen  pounds  of  bread  p 
man  are  eaten  annually,  and  yet  they  are  practically  free  from  thed 
ease,  and  the  same  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  the  most  northc 
tribes  of  Eskimos  of  pure  blood  who  were  studied  by  Lieuteoa 
Peary,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  natives  of  the  Alaskan  archipcla; 
and  some  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  who  do  not  inclu 
either  vegetables  or  bread  in  their  food.  It  is  an  undoubted  fa 
that  the  disease  is  much  oftener  present  among  people  who  ha 
lived  for  some  time  in  bad  hygienic  surroundings  and  in  dan 
dirty  quarters,  and  who  have  been  subjected  to  mental  deprcssic 
monotony  of  occupation  and  diet,  or  excessive  work  and  fatigue, 
well  as  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  It  has  often  been  known  in  prisor 
It  is  therefore  possible  for  scurvy  to  occur  in  any  part  of  the  wor 
among  men  affected  by  these  conditions,  but  it  is  much  less  commc 
at  the  present  time  than  formerly. 

In  the  British  arctic  expedition  of  i875-'76  over  48  per  cent  c 
the  men  suffered  from  scurvy,  and  a  still  larger  percentage  exist© 
among  those  who  were  exempt  from  field  service  and  outdoor  life. 

When  the  potato  crop  failed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  i?4< 
scurvy  became  very  prevalent.  In  the  war  of  the  Crimea  twenty 
three  thousand  cases  occurred  among  the  French  troops  alone. 

Woodruff,  referring  to  scurvy  in  the  United  States  Army,  writ^* 
"  If  transportation  is  so  deficient  that  only  bacon,  hard-tack,  and 
coffee  can  be  carried,  actual  scurvy  is  the  result.  The  company 
commander  must  secure  something  else  for  his  men.     The  lack  of 
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fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  meat  is  the  chief  fault.  Why  fresh  things 
are  needed  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  body  thus  received  certain  salts  and  unknown  substances  neces- 
sary as  stimulants  or  tonics  to  the  tissues,  which  salts  and  substances 
are  destroyed  by  the  usual  methods  of  preservation.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  men  may  live  for  many  years  without  tasting  such  articles 
of  diet,  though  it  is  rare  for  a  man  to  be  denied  all  three — meats,  fresh 
vegetables,  and  fresh  fruits.  If  they  are  so  denied  they  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  that  health  which  permits  of  the  highest  mental  and  physi- 
cal development." 

Scurvy  contributed  15  per  cent  to  the  death  rate  from  diseases 
in  the  late  civil  war,  and  it  was  formerly  prevalent  among  seafaring 
men  when  upon  long  voyages,  who  lived  upon  salt  pork  or  pickled 
meats ;  but  the  disease  is  encountered  much  less  often  at  the  present 
time,  owing  to  the  better  means  of  preserving  foods,  securing  variety 
in  diet,  and  better  hygiene.  The  regulations  of  boards  of  trade 
usually  require  that  antiscorbutic  foods  and  remedies  should  be 
carried  upon  vessels,  and  the  development  of  scurvy  on  board  ship, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases  of  shipwreck  or  in  voyages  prolonged 
beyond  the  expected  limit,  subjects  the  captains  or  owners  to  indict- 
ment for  criminal  negligence.  The  English  law  early  required  that 
lime  juice  should  be  carried  on  long  voyages,  and  this  formerly 
earned  the  nickname  of  "  lime  juicers  *'  for  British  sailors. 

Many  almshouses  have  similar  regulations. 

Scurvy  has  been  known  to  occur  from  failure  of  intestinal  absorp- 
tion, in  which  case  it  is  less  easily  preventable. 

Garrod  holds  that  scurvy  is  caused  by  absence  of  potash,  for  in 
this  disease  the  blood  is  deficient  in  potassium  salts.  He  regards 
this  fact  also  as  an  explanation  of  the  muscular  weakness  which 
is  a  prominent  feature,  and  observes  that  all  good  antiscorbutics — 
fresh  milk,  meat,  lemons,  and  fresh  vegetables — contain  abundant 
potash. 

Garrod's  theory  is  modified  by  Immermann,  who  believes  that  a 
temporary  lack  of  these  salts  may  cause  trophic  disorders,  which  may 
continue  for  some  time  after  the  deficiency  in  salts  has  been  made 
good,  and  Duchek  has  even  found  that  in  exacerbations  of  symp- 
toms occurring  in  scurvy  there  may  be  an  increased  elimination  of 
potash  salts  in  the  urine.  The  body  is  capable  of  retaining  and  re- 
using its  various  salts  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  withdrawal  of 
the  potash  does  not  necessarily  induce  scurvy  at  once  (Bauer). 

Northrup  and  Crandall  recently  investigated  the  causes  of  scurvy 
in  a  number  of  infants,  and  report  that  they  find  the  employment  of 
proprietary  foods  which  for  various  reasons  are  substituted  by  the 
mother  for  fresh  food  is  the  most  important  cause  of  scurvy,  and 
"even  fresh  milk  in  small  proportions  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  per- 
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fection/'     Their  report  continues  (New  York  Medical  Journal^  M 
26,  1 894) : 

**  The  eacact  diet   is  known   in  ihirty-three  cases.     We  find  llut 
twelve  of  these  children  (36  per  cent)  were  fed  on  a  proprietary (< 
exclusivelyt  six  (18  per  cent)  had  received  an  exclusive  diet  of  cctn*^ 
densed  milk  or  evaporated  cream,  while  three  received  a  combioai 
of  these  two  foods.     Over  63  per  cent,  therefore^  were  fed  upuii 
diet  of  proprietary  foods  and  condensed  milk.     Two  cbtldren  f 
ceived  sterilised  milk  exclusively,  and  three  a  weak  mixture  of  m 
and  water     One  was  fed  on  condensed  milk,  one  on  bailed  and  pep* 
tonised  milk,  and  one  on  barley  water/' 

**  It  is  a  signi6cant  fact  that  the  country  which  furnisbe* 
of   the    literature   of   scorbutus    in    children    is  the   same  whscli 
posted  from  end  to  end  with  advertisements  of  proprictaiTy  Coods 
(Northrup). 

Prophylaxis. — So  long  as  the  hygienic  conditions  are  goodaad 
the  food  is  of  the  best  quality  and  variety,  and  if  proper  disoplae 
and  regular  habits  of  eating  and  sleeping  are  insured,  scurvy  may  U 
prevented  among  soldiers  and  saHors,  although  fresh  vcgcta**!*'-  ni^'. 
tijl  be  obtainable. 

The  introduction  of  canned  and  compressed  veget 
men's  rations  has  done  much  to  prevent  scurvy,  but  : 
always  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  preserved  food  id  mf 
kind  when  it  can  be  obtained.  Dried  legumes  are  qtitte  uselcai 
For  travellers  in  the  far  North,  Nordenskiold  advtse»  the  nm  flf 
cloud  berries  (JCu/'us  cAamdpnarus), 

Dietetic  Treatment.— in  mild  crises  of  scurvy  of  comp&raimir 
short  duration  patients  rapidly  improve  under  proper  dietetic 
ment  if  it  can  be  obtained.  The  juice  of  two  or  three  Uojc*  -x 
lemons,  or  a  few  fresh  vegetables  eaten  daily,  may  be  ail  Um  m 
aecessary,  and  the  former  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  as  idl 
curative  agents. 

A,  E.  Wright  dissents  from  this  view  (British  Medical  JoarsA 
July,    1S94,  p.  57),  at  least  in  regard  to  such  cases  as  may  fol 
from  bleeding  from  the  gums.     He  claims  that  the  r*-  '--   •-'nnc 
and  citric,  have  a  decided  inhibitory  action  mpon  intrav;^  ^{^ 

lation  when  given  per  its,  and  maintains,  contrary*  to  grncrai 
ence,  that  in   scurvy  with  persistent  haemorrhage  the   osc  uf 
lemon  juice  tends  to  keep  up  the  oozing  of  the  blood.     He  sajf  ttetj 
the  neutral  citrates  and  tartrates  do  not  act  m  this  -  ^od 

should  therefore  be  prescribed  instead  of  fresh  lem- 

Stomatitis  is  often   the  most   prominent    symptom,  and  if 
mouth  is  very  tender,  the  gums  are  swollen  and  blee*! 
the  stomach   is   irritable,  the  diet  must  be  limited  to 
solid  food  which  requires  no  mastication.      Beef   tea,   ttroite 
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meat  soups  thickened  with  vegetables,  fresh  vegetable  puries^  eggs, 
and  milk  are  recommended.  To  these  substances  the  juice  of  two 
or  three  fresh  oranges,  limes,  or  lemons  should  be  added.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  masticate  food  thoroughly,  and  the  stomach  is  not 
too  feeble,  fresh  meat,  baked  or  mashed  potatoes,  cabbage,  sauer- 
kraut, pickles,  salad,  and  "greens,"  such  as  water  cress,  fresh  mus- 
tard, or  radishes,  may  be  given.  The  citrate  of  iron,  vinegar,  acetic 
acid,  and  potassium  chlorate  and  bitartrate  have  all  proved  benefi- 
cial. During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  expressed  juice  of  sor- 
ghum was  tried  with  some  success. 

The  treatment  of  scurvy  in  children  consists  first  in  throwing 
away  all  proprietary  foods,  and  then  if  the  disease  has  not  pro- 
gressed too  far,  improvement  and  cure  rapidly  follow  change  to  a 
normal  diet  of  mother's  milk  or  fresh  cow's  milk,  expressed  beef 
juice,  and  a  little  fresh  orange  or  peach  juice. 

HEMORRHAGIC   PURPURA. 

With  regard  to  idiopathic  purpura,  which  sometimes  appears  in 
well-nourished  subjects,  it  has  been  stated  that  a  non-stimulating 
diet,  by  reducing  the  activity  of  the  heart,  may  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  haemorrhages.  Bauer  says:  "Such  patients  should  take  all 
foods  and  drinks  cool,  and  never  in  large  quantities  at  a  time  ;  they 
should  abstain  altogether  from  alcohol,  and  milk  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  its  easy  toleration  in  these  cases." 
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Addison's  Disease. 

The  aetiology  of  this  affection  is  still  obscure,  it  being  by  some 
regarded  as  a  blood  disease,  by  others  as  a  condition  depending 
upon  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  produced  by  a 
lesion  of  the  adrenals  involving  the  abundant  nerve  supply  of  those 
structures.  Some  cases  show  tubercular  degeneration  of  the  ad- 
renals. 

At  first  no  dietetic  treatment  is  required,  but  in  advanced  cases 
there  is  always  weakness  of  the  digestive  system,  and  vomiting  may 
be  a  common  symptom.  There  is  also  progressive  inanition,  which 
becomes  extreme.  The  diet,  therefore,  must  be  of  a  light  and  easily 
digestible  character.  In  some  of  the  advanced  cases  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  For  others,  when 
milk  is  not  well  borne,  the  diet  should  consist  of  beef  or  mutton 
broth,  with  eggs  beaten  with  milk  or  sherry,  gruels  with  added 
milk  extracts  or  peptonoids,  custard,  rennet,  milk  toast. 

Nourishment  should  be  given  at  short  intervals,  at  least  once 
45 
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in  three  hours,  and  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  take  all 
that  he  can  possibly  digest.  The  intermittent  vomiting  may  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  nutrient  enemata.  Wine  or  spirits  are  usuallj 
required  for  tonic  and  stimulant  effect ;  the  special  variety  is  im- 
material. 

Osteomalacia. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  the  condition  of  osteomalacia  is  sug- 
gested by  what  is  known  of  its  aetiology,  but  the  results  are  seldom 
encouraging.  It  is  characterised  by  progressive  softening  of  the 
bones,  a  disease  in  which  the  salts,  especially  the  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  are  reduced  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the  normal 
quantity. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  in  what  manner  these  salts  are  dis- 
solved out  of  the  bony  structures,  and  excess  of  both  lactic  and 
carbonic  acid  have  been  regarded  as  probable  solvents.  It  is  not 
proved  that  a  deficiency  of  salts  in  the  diet  causes  the  disease, 
which  has  been  observed  in  well-fed  subjects.  It  is,  however,  cus- 
tomary to  arrange  the  diet  with  regard  to  furnishing  an  abundance 
of  salts  together  with  such  articles  as  milk,  eggs«  and  meat. 

It  is  advisable  also  to  prescribe  cod-liver  oil,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  various  phosphates  or  hypophosphites,  and  this 
food  proves  on  the  whole  the  most  serviceable.  Trousseau  thought 
that  it  cured  one  or  two  of  his  cases. 

It  is  a  rare  affection  in  its  worse  type,  although  cases  of  moderate 
severity  are  less  uncommon. 

Exophthalmic  GoItre. 

It  is  only  very  advanced  cases  of  exophthalmic  gottre  with 
considerable  cardiac  palpitation  that  require  careful  dieting.  The 
indications  for  treatment  are  to  support  the  strength  and  avoid 
flatulency  and  constipation,  and  any  substances  liable  to  increase 
palpitation  or  excite  the  nervous  system  must  be  withheld. 

Stimulants  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided.  Tea,  coffee,  alcohol 
condiments,  and  tobacco  are  all  forbidden,  as  are  also  sugar,  sweets, 
pastry,  fried  food,  and  "  made  dishes." 

The  food  should  be  plainly  cooked,  and  should  consist  of  abun- 
dant meats,  milk,  fats  (such  as  cream,  butter,  and  cod-liver  oil),  ca^^ 
fully  prepared  cereals,  fresh  fruits,  and  green  vegetables. 

Chronic  Lead  Poisoning. 

Causation. — Chronic  lead  poisoning  is  common  among  all  arti- 
sans or  mechanics  who  work  with  much  lead  in  any  form,  butcsp^ 
cially  white  lead.  Plumbers  and  house  painters  are  therefore 
particularly   subject    to    it.      It   may   also   be   acquired  by  eating 
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improperly  tinned  or  badly  soldered  canned  food,  aUhougfh  such 
.-cases  are  usually  acute.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  using  drinking 
water  which  has  passed  through  new  lead  pipes.  When  present  in 
the  strength  of  only  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  to  the  gallon  it 
may  cause  palsy. 

The  cheap  ale,  or  **  four  ale,"  as  it  is  called,  sold  in  London  to 
the  lowest  classes,  is  sometimes  kept  in  contact  with  pewter  pipes 
until  it  contains  toxic  quantities  of  lead. 

Lead  is  sometimes  contained  in  poisonous  amount  in  beer  or 
wine  which  has  been  contaminated  by  the  metal  during  it^  careless 
manufacture.  Some  persons  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  lead, 
and  cases  arc  recorded  of  poisoning  from  the  medical  use  of  a  few 
doses  of  lead  and  opium  pills,  and  also  from  that  of  cosmetics  con- 
taining white  lead. 

Dietetic  Treatment — Chronic  lead  poisoning  is  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  constipation,  and  it  is  highly  important  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  by  such  foods  as  will  keep  the  bowels  actively 
open.  Fresh  fruits  and  coarse  cereals  (such  as  oatmeal,  corn  meal, 
wheaten  grits,  Graham  bread),  and  molasses  are  recommended^  with 
such  other  foods  and  regulations  as  are  given  under  the  heading  of 
the  Treatment  of  Constipation  (page  548). 

Water  should  be  drunk  in  large  quantity,  not  only  to  increase 
the  digestive  secretions  and  keep  the  faeces  moist,  but  to  act  as  a 
diluent  and  aid  in  washing  out  the  poison. 

Lemonade,  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  fifteen  drops  to 
the  tumblerful,  or  with  a  similar  dose  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  is 
much  in  vogue  as  a  prophylactic  beverage,  for  it  forms  an  insoluble 
lead  sulphate  from  the  more  soluble  carbonate  or  other  salts  of 
lead  which  may  have  reached  the  stomach  by  being  taken  with  food 
or  drink.  This  insoluble  salt  is  not  absorbed,  and  hence  poisoning 
may  be  averted. 

Men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  while  lead  or  other  prep- 
arations of  lead  believe  that  drinking  milk  freely  as  a  beverage  is 
prophylactic  against  poisoning,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  acts 
otherwise  than  as  a  good  diuretic. 

Lead  colic  is  sometimes  benefited  by  gastric  lavage  (Kussmaul, 
Riesland)* 

Dietetic  Complications  arising  from  Associated 

Diseases. 

There  are  certain  diseases  and  conditions  which  are  not  infre- 
quently associated  in  the  same  individual,  the  dietetic  treatment  of 
each  of  which  may  be  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  other.  Such, 
for  example,  are:  Diabetes  and  chronic  Bright's  disease,  the  former 
requiring  chiefly  meat,  the  latter  none  ;  extreme  leanness  and  chronic 
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gastric  catarrh,  the  former  condition  reqnirinff  fats,  sUrchcs.  and  s 
gars,  the  latter  prohibiting  them ;  obesity  and  chronic  albumiouria,  t 
former  requiring  animal  food,  the  latter  none  (unless  it  be  mill 
acute  rheumatism  and  extreme  anaemia,  the  former  lequiring  no  so 
animal  food,  the  latter  demandingr  it;  intestinal  dyspepsia  and  n 
stones,  the  former  benefited  by  a  meat  diet  and  no  8tar<dies  or  ti 
etables,  the  latter  doing  better  with  opposite  diet ;  ascites  and  chroi 
albuminuria,  where  the  quantity  of  fluid  ingested  as  well  as  thed 
may  present  very  opposite  requirements. 

When  such  complications  arise  it  is  possible  to  compromise  for 

time  upon  a  milk  diet,  this  being  the  most  natural  food  and  o 

which,  on  the  whole,  is  capable  of  more  universal  adaptation  th 

any  other.     In  other  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the  first  insUncc  mc 

tioned  above— of  diabetes  accompanied  by  severe  Bright's  disease 

one  must  be  governed  by  the  patient's  general  condition  the  zaln 

loss  of  body  weight,  the  strength  of  pulse  and  muscle  tone  being  tl 

important  guides  for  one  or  other  system   of  dieting.    The  less 

evil,  whichever  it  may  be,  must  naturally  give  way  to  the  grcate 

and  a  generous  mixed  diet  may  sometimes  be  found  to  serve  th 

patient  better  than  one  too  much  restricted  by  theoretical  coask 

erations. 

No  subject  taxes  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  dietist  more  st 
verely  than  the  treatment  of  such  complications,  when  ordinary  nks 
appear  most  contradictory. 


DIET  FOR  SURGICAL  PATIENTS  AND  AFTER 
OPERATIONS,   ETC. 

Food  and  Anaesthetics. 

Preparation  for  the  Administration  of  An2estfaetic8.-Wbei 

an  anaesthetic,  such  as  ether  or  chloroform,  is  to  be  given  carcshooM 
be  exercised  that  the  stomach  is  empty,  otherwise  vomiti'n|r  is  apt  to 
occur  at  a  critical  moment  when  the  patient  is  weak,  and,  being  nwoo- 
scious,  the  natural  reflexes  of  the  process,  including  the  closure  d 
the  epiglottis,  are  not  well  carried  out,  and  food  is  very  easily  draw 
into  the  trachea  and  excites  serious,  if  not  fatal,  choking.  For  this 
reason  the  patient  is  usually  prepared  for  the  anaesthetic  by  giving 
a  light  and  easily  digested  breakfast,  consisting  largely  of  milk  with, 
perhaps,  a  little  farinaceous  food,  and  three  or  four  hours  later  ib« 
anaesthetic  may  be  administered  with  safety. 

Feeble  patients  sometimes  require  an  ounce  of  brandy  or  whiskj 
half  an  hour  before  the  operation — long  enough  before  for  it  to 
become  absorbed. 

It  is  never  desirable  to  give  an  anaesthetic  within  three  hoars 
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after  the  ingestion  of  a  full  meal  It  impedes  anaesthetisation^  be- 
sides  causing  the  danger  of  vomiting  and  choking.  In  many  cases  it 
is  belter  to  allow  five  or  six  hours  to  intervene.  In  an  emergency 
where  an  accident  occurring  shortly  after  a  heavy  meal  requires  the 
immediate  use  of  anaesthesia,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  emetic  first 
for  the  purpose  of  completely  unloading  the  stomach  while  the  pa- 
tient is  conscious. 

The  instances  of  fatal  choking  from  vomiting  and  aspirating  food 
into  the  larynx  are  fortunately  rare,  as  they  are  preventable,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  unknown.  Since  their  occurrence  is  almost 
always  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  aniesthetiser  for  not 
observing  proper  precautions,  they  are  inexcusable.  Ether,  by  some 
specific  action,  is  more  likely  than  chloroform  to  prove  irritating 
and  excite  vomiting  while  being  inhaled.  When  retching  is  violent 
it  may  be  sometimes  overcome  by  "crowding"  the  anaesthetic — that 
16,  by  causing  it  to  be  inhaled  more  energetically  for  a  moment,  until 
reflex  irritation  is  overcome. 

Diet  after  Anaesthesia*— Ether,  much  more  than  chloroform, 
is  apt  to  occasion  prolonged  nausea  and  vomiting  after  its  adminis- 
tration has  ceased,  and  this  may  last  in  very  susceptible  persons  for 
a  day  or  two.  In  all  cases  where  ether  is  employed  to  produce  pro- 
found narcosis,  even  when  only  used  to  assist  physical  examinations 
diagnostic  purposes,  it  is  well  that  caution  should  be  observed  for 
some  hours  afterwards  in  giving  food,  and  a  light  fluid  diet  of  milk, 
beef  tea,  or  a  cup  of  cocoa,  tea,  or  coffee  only  should  be  allowed 
when  any  tendency  to  nausea  or  vomiting  exists.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  no  food  is  required  until  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic 
have  mainly  passed  off,  and  with  continued  gastric  irritation  it  is 
necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  fluid  diet  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  more,  and  give  but  little  of  that.  If  the  patient  has  been  much 
exhausted  by  haemorrhage  during  the  operation  or  by  prolonged 
anaesthesia,  nourishment  may  be  sometimes  given  sooner^  but  in 
concentrated  predigested  form.  Brandy  and  soda  is  useful  under 
these  conditions,  and  often  allays  gastric  irritation.  Very  hot  water 
is  to  be  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  In  cases  of  laparotomy 
for  operations  upon  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  ap- 
pendicitis, it  may  prove  best  to  give  the  digestive  organs  entire 
physiological  rest  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least*  but  if  the  pa- 
tient is  in  need  of  nourishment  one  or  two  food  enemata  may  be 
given. 

The  following  schedule  of  diet  for  the  day  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  for  an  ordinary  operation  under  anaesthesia: 

7  A.  M. — ^A  cup  of  beef  lea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  or  a  cup  of  bread 
and  milk, 

M. — Anaesthesia  and  operation. 
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3  P.  M, — Iced  milk  and  Vichy,  beef  essence,  or  peptonoids.    If 
vomiting,  hot  water,  or  one  half  to  one  ounce  of  brandy  with  soda. 

7  p.  M, — Dread  and  milk,  or  beef  jelly,  or  cocoa  and  a  biscmt 
Nothing  more  until  the  next  day»  when»  if  there  are  no  special  reason 
to  the  contrary  from  existing  disease  or  comphcatiuns  arising  irvufl 
the  operation,  the  patient's  previous  customary  diet  may  be  grad* 
ually  resumed. 

Diet  after  Surgical  Operations  and  Injuries* 

Fractures,  wounds,  bruises,  ulcers,  and  alt  surgical  injuries  fi 
liilly  heal  the  sooner  the  better  the  condition  of  the  biood* 
dant  nourishing  diet,  properly  selected  tn  regard  to  its  ready  digest}-| 
bility,  is  therefore  indicated.     Starvation  promptly  impoverishes  1 
blood  and  retards  all  healing  processes. 

Mild  Cases. — ^In  feeding  surgical  patients  who  are  canfined  to 
bed  or  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  injuries,  are  unable  to  cseroic, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  channels  for  removal  of  wrosle  from 
the  body  do  not  become  choked  and  inert.  In  the  zeal  to  protootr 
rapid  healing  by  a  liberal  diet  it  is  quite  possible  to  overcharge  tbt 
blood  with  products  of  nutrition  and  defeat  the  object  in  drvlf 
burdening  the  liver  and  other  organs,  and  inducing  **  hill  ** 

The  patient's  appetite  should  not  be  the  only  gutdc,  .  .> 

ditton  of  the  tongue,  the  stools,  and  the  urine  should  be  exaroraedto 
insure  the  proper  assimilation  of  all  the  food  taken.  In  the  abieftor 
of  sepsis,  fever,  and  all  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  there  ii 
usually  no  harm  in  allowing  the  full  diet  of  animal  and  vefetaMe 
food  to  which  the  patient  is  normally  accustomed*  or,  if  the  appcttit 
flags,  considerable  variety  in  the  dietary  may  be  advantageously  p€^  | 
mitted. 

If  there  has  been  no  loss  of  blood  and  no  severe  shock,  as 
as  an  ordinary  antiseptic  operation  is  over  the  patient  is  practieaOv 
as  well  as  he  was  before  it  was  performed. 

Cheyne  says:  ** After  operations  performed   ascptieaUr  th«t  11 
no  reduction  of  diet  even  for  a  few  days,    A  hospital  jwi'  <i» 

on  full  diet,  and  a  private  patient  may  have  anything  be  :«..  - 

vided  it  is  wholesome,  and  the  more  nutritious  the  food  the 
In  fact,  after  opening  a  psoas  abscess  or  a  canons  joint  tJie  Ap^tSM 
soon  returns  and  "hunger  becomes  the  chief  trouble." 

As  a  rule,  stimulants  are  unnecessary  tf  the  appeitie  tfi  keen,  h^ 
otherwise  beer  or  Burgundy  or  dilute  whisky  may  !  ribed  * 

moderation   as  an  aliment,  to  be  taken  with  the  mt  Hvi 

drinkers  who  receive  bad  injuries,  such  as  severe  fracture^  i^ 
quently  develop  delirium  tremens  in  the  course  of  a  few  difK^ 
this  may  occur  even  when  they  have  not  been  indulgiog  in  ^om^ 
lants  for  some  weeks  previously.    In  such  cases  it  may  bccooM  s^ 
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cessary  to  allow  a  certain  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulation  at^tated 
intervals  between  meals,  in  order  to  tide  them  over  an  emergency 
which  threatens  an  immediately  fatal  result,  trusting  to  reduce  the 
quantity  as  the  delirium  subsides. 

Severe  Cases. — If  severe  pain  has  preceded  an  operation,  if  the 
operation  has  been  prolonged,  or  if  there  has  been  much  shock,  even 
under  anaesthesia,  the  diet  must  be  supervised  with  great  care.  Pain 
is  a  strong  depressant,  and  after  severe  shock  rest  and  stimulation  is 
usually  more  desirable  than  food.  Positive  harm  results  from  over- 
feeding. Black  coffee  is  very  serviceable  for  such  cases  or  whenever 
there  is  lack  of  nerve  energy,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
patient  for  three  or  four  days  upon  a  diet  of  milk  or  pancreatinised 
milk.  Broths,  meat  extracts,  and  beaten  eggs  may  be  added  when 
the  stomach  regains  its  tone.  If  nausea,  anorexia,  or  disgust  for 
food  exists,  or  if  there  is  much  distention  of  the  stomach,  it  is  un- 
wise to  urge  food  upon  the  patient.  It  is  better  to  utilise  the  rectum 
in  such  cases,  and  coffee,  pancreatinised  milk,  egg  albumen,  and 
alcohol  are  to  be  given  in  enemata.  Opium  or  other  necessary  medi- 
cation may  be  added. 

If  extensive  loss  of  blood  has  occurred,  the  volume  of  fluid 
should  be  replaced  in  the  body  as  soon  as  possible,  and  liquid  food 
is  needed,  such  as  milk,  beef  broths,  peptonoids,  and  brandy  or 
whisky,  if  the  stomach  retains  them.  Salt-water  injections,  or  in 
severe  cases  hypodermic  injections  of  saline  solutions,  help  restore 
the  lost  fluid  to  the  blood  and  improve  vascular  tone. 

It  was  noticed  long  ago  that  persons  past  middle  life  who  were 
of  full  habit  and  addicted  to  excesses  at  the  table  or  in  drink  were 
more  apt  to  suffer  from  septicaemia  after  sustaining  a  compound 
fracture  or  an  amputation  than  thinner,  more  abstemious  subjects. 
This  observation  led  to  the  practice  of  keeping  these  patients,  and 
the  former  class  especially,  for  a  protracted  period  upon  a  very  meagre 
diet;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  mistaken  view,  for  suppuration,  inflam- 
mation, and  fever  are  all  exhausting  processes,  accompanied  by  in- 
creased tissue  waste,  which  must  be  compensated  by  abundant 
nutritious  food,  and  whether  plethoric  or  spare,  the  patient  must  be 
well  fed. 

Diet  after  Laparotomy,  Ovariotomy,  etc. 

After  all  operations  involving  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity 
complete  rest  of  the  stomach  is  necessary  for  at  least  four  or  six 
hours,  and  not  infrequently  for  two  or  three  days.  Food  and  stimu- 
lants may  be  given  by  enemata  (page  375).  If  fed  /^r  os  for  the 
first  three  days  not  over  a  tablespoonful  of  pancreatinised  milk  or 
milk  with  lime  water  or  barley  water  should  be  allowed  once  in  two 
cr  three  hours.     Later  the  quantity  may  be  increased  and  the  inter- 
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vals  djlriinished,  and  beef  tea,  beef  pcptonoids,  and  egg  albameo  out 
be  added. 

In  these  cases  the  duration  of  anaesthesia  has  usiiatly  been  pnh 
longed»  and  the  shock  is  considerable.  The  danger  from  the  occuf- 
rence  of  vomiting,  malfermentation  uf  food,  and  flatulent  di*^icnnua 
of  the  abdomen  is  far  worse  than  that  of  inanition  fiom  absti* 
nence. 

After  wounds  and  operations  affecting  the  stomach  or  intestines 
no  food  at  all  should  be  given  by  the  mouth.  Nothing  but  a  htilc 
cracked  ice  should  be  so  administered,  and  all  nourishment  niu«  be 
supplied  for  several  days  by  the  rectum.  The  return  to  mouth  feed- 
ing must  be  made  very  slowly  and  cautiously  by  at  first  giving  out 
over  one  or  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  pancreatiiustd  niilU  or  beef  ei- 
tract  at  a  time. 

There  is  often   much  thirst   following  operations    i 
peritoneum,  which  is  relieved  more  by  hot  fluids  than  i 
sometimes  irritates  the  throat  and  increases  the  desire  for  dnnk.    ti 
there  is  danger  of  all  fluids  exciting  emesis,  a  salt-water  cnenui  oiKt 
in  three  or  four  hours  will  alleviate  thirst  (page  j6). 

Diet  in  Surgical  Inflammations,  Sepsis,  etc 

The  diet  in  surgical  inflammatory  conditions  was  fannerljf  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  with  the  idea  that  the  healing  proems  wobU 
be  more  sure  if  the  stimulating  influence  of  food  was  remoted*  wad 
that  the  inflammation,  like  an  infectious  fever,  should  be"surT<d| 
out/*  The  ili€t  absaluS^  as  the  French  surgeons  of  the  first  half  rf^ 
ihis  century  termed  it,  meant  virtual  starvation,  barley  water,  irro^'j 
root  water,  or  toast  water  being  all  that  was  allowed.  With 
provement  in  feeding  fevers  came  a  change  in  the  diet  of  in0a 
tory  conditions,  and  it  was  recognised  that  the  waste  of 
material  and  the  expenditure  of  force  in  the  evolution  of  heat 
be  replenished  by  nutritious  food.  No  one  to-day  st^rvo  jwiri* 
monta,  nor  yet  does  an  intense  local  inflammation  of  a  joint  demaad 
that  the  patient  should  have  solid  meat  meals,  but  there  is  an  a|^iro- 
priate  mean  to  be  observed  between  overfeeding  and  starraiw*^ 
After  operations  inflammation  will  not  be  avoided  by  starving,  iim1| 
the  patient's  strength  must  rather  be  supported  by  easily  as 
food.  In  all  acute  inflammatory  conditions  tissue  waste  is 
and  appetite  and  digestive  power  are  lessened. 

In  severe  cases  a  diet  of  milk*  diluted  by  one  third  or  oeel 
with  Vichy  or  Seltzer  water,  may  be  given,  four  ounces  evcty  fa 
and  a  half  or  six  ounces  every  two  hours.  Other  article  sbo«kl  fce 
added,  such  as  expressed  beef  juice  or  beef  peptonoids.  Thefe  w^ 
stances  may  at  first  be  given  alone,  and  then  added  to  strmif  bi«f,| 
mutton,  or  chicken  broth.     Gruels  of  arrowroot  or  oi 
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eggs  alone,  or  beaten  and  added  to  sherry  or  brandy,  custard,  milk 
puddings,  and  beef  jelly  are  all  recommended. 

When  improvement  occurs,  a  light  convalescent  diet  may  be  pre- 
scribed, such  as  that  found  on  page  395.  Acidulated  drinks,  sour 
lemonade,  oatmeal  or  barley  water,  and  effervescing  waters  may  be 
used  to  relieve  thirst. 

In  mild  cases,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  many  inflammations, 
alcohol  is  not  required,  but  if  at  any  time  the  pulse  becomes  feeble, 
the  tongue  grows  dry,  or  delirium  supervenes,  stimulants,  such  as 
whisky  or  brandy,  should  be  freely  given.  Elderly  people  and  those 
who  have  been  previously  reduced  by  wasting  diseases  require  earlier 
stimulation  in  the  form  both  of  meat  extracts  or  meat  juice  and  al- 
cohol. From  four  to  six  ounces  or  half  a  pint  of  liquor  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  its  effect  on  the  pulse.  In 
the  milder  inflammations,  especially  those  of  tubercular  joints,  malt 
liquors  may  be  of  service. 

A  good  strong  toddy  at  night  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
opium. 

Burns,  when  severe  or  extensive,  require  prompt  and  energetic 
stimulation.  In  bad  cases  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy  must  be  given 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  chronic  surgical  diseases,  attended  by  the  formation  of  pus, 
fresh  green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  are  often  serviceable,  both  for 
their  antiscorbutic  and  laxative  effect.  Lemonade,  oranges,  baked 
apples,  or  stewed  prunes  are  recommended.  Fats  are  also  especially 
needed,  and  butter,  cream,  olive  oil,  or  cod-liver  oil  should  be  added 
liberally  to  the  diet  when  the  patient  is  able  to  digest  foods  of  this 
class. 


PART  IX. 
RATIONS,  DIETARIES. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  DIETS. 

The  food  furnished  to  soldiers  and  sailors^  botk  in.  ttne  of  pcMi 
and  war,  is  more  accurately  weighed  and  measured,  and  its  dfccli 
are  more  accurately  studied,  for  eoonomic  reas<M»tluui  is  the&itrf 
any  other  class  of  men,  even  including  hospltial^'patieiits.  WHl 
seeking  to  furnish  wholesome  variety  it  is.  nccewMiry  to  keep  tie 
quantity  of  food  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  llus  -may  be  doae  If 
substitution  of  articles  the  nutrient  power  of  which  is  dotdy  le- 
lated ;  thus  eggs  may  be  occasionally  sobi^liited  for.  loilk,  or  pen 
or  beans  may  be  served  for  a  change  instead  of  cereals. 

The  United  Statm  Army  Ratioms. 

A  "ration"  is  technically  the  total  quantity  of  food  issued  for 
one  man  for  twenty-four  hours  in  accordance  with  law,  and  not. 
as  often  supposed,  the  allowance  for  one  meal.  The  original  prin- 
ciples upon  which  military  rations  have  been  selected  are  thus  sum- 
marised by  Captain  Charles  E.  Woodruff^  Assistant  Surgeon.  U  S. 
Army.  (Journal  of  the  United  States  Cavalry  Association,  March, 
1894,  p.  74.) 

"  I.  Economy  is  essential. 

**  2.  The  food  must  be  the  product  of  the  country  at  large,  ndihff 
a  specially  prepared  article  nor  the  output  of  a  few  manufacturers. 

"3.  The  articles  must  be  easily  preserved  in  all  climates  bytbe 
most  ignorant  men. 

**  4.  The  articles  must  be  easily  transported  and  capable  of  ihf 
roughest  handling  during  transit. 

"  5.  The  ration  is  intended  for  the  strongest  and  most  rolHSt 
men  in  the  nation,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  sicklj  wooid 
be  killed. 

"  6.  It  must  approximate  to  the  food  used  by  the  nation  at  larje, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  rapid  change  of  diet  on  enlistment  that  vookl 
impair  the  health. 
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"  For  these  reasons  the  soldier^s  ration  has  always  been  simple 
and  dry." 

Some  of  these  principles,  as  the  author  quoted  points  out,  are 
radically  wrong.  It  is  false  economy  to  furnish  too  cheap  or  mo- 
notonous diet,  which  only  courts  disease  and  swells  the  pension  roll. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  1785,  the  army  ration  consisted 
of  one  pound  of  beef,  one  pound  of  bread,  and  one  gill  of  rum.  This 
was  quite  insufficient,  and  was  subsequently  increased  (Woodruff). 
During  that  war,  in  addition  to  the  above  ration,  the  soldier  received 
one  pint  of  milk,  a  little  molasses,  and  a  few  dried  vegetables,  with  a 
quart  of  beer  in  place  of  rum. 

The  present  United  States  army  ration  costs  less  than  fifteen 
cents.  The  German  soldier  is  expected  to  eke  out  his  peace  ration 
by  supplies  contributed  from  his  home,  and  the  French  and  English 
soldier  by  contributions  from  his  pay,  but  in  the  United  States  the 
men  usually  serve  so  far  from  home  that  this  system  is  neither  eco- 
nomical nor  desirable.  Moreover,  with  the  improvements  in  canning 
and  other  methods  of  food  preservation  and  condensation,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  ration  to  be  the  product  of  the  immediate 
country. 

U.  5.  Army  Ration  (Captain  Woodruff,  U.  S.  Army). 


COMPONBHT. 


One  article  of  each  list. 


Meat. 


Bread. 


Dried  vege- 
tables . . . 


Fresh  vege- 
Ubles . . . 


Coffee . 


Sugar . 


■| 

Condiments 
and  addi- 
tional ar-: 
tides....' 


12  oz.  pork 

12  oz.  oacon 

22  oz.  salt  beef 

20  oz.  fresh  beef 

20  oz.  mutton 

14  oz.  dried  fish 

18  oz.  pickled  fish 

18  oz.  fresh  fish ^ 

18  oz.  flour 

18  oz.  soft  bread 

16  oz.  hard  bread 

20  oz.  com  meal 

2f  oz.  beans  or  peas. 
"  ij  oz.  rice  or  hominy. 
'  I  lb.  potatoes  or 

A  potatoes  and  -^^  onions  or 

fti  potatoes  and  1^  onions  or 

-^  potatoes  and  -^  canned  tomatoes, 

Vi   potatoes  and  i*(f  vegetables,  such  as  cab 
bage,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  squash,  etc. 

I J  oz.  green  coffee 
X  i,V  t)z.  roasted  coffee. 

/Ir  oz.  tea. 

i\  or.,  sugar. 
1  \%  giH  molasses  or  sirup. 
f  /r  gill  vinegar. 

\%  oz.  salt. 

,»ir  oz.  pepper. 

V)t  oz.  candles.     [In  the  field.] 

if  oz.  soap. 


In  10  days  it  is  usual 
to  give  7  days'  ration  of 
fresh  beef,  2  of  bacon, 
and  I  of  salt  pork.  I  he 
other  articles  are  very 
seldom  isi»ued. 

Soft  bread  is  the  in- 
variable issue  in  garri- 
son. 
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It  is  poor  economy  to  make  the  change  too  radical  between  ih* 
garrison  and  field  ration,  for  in  the  latter  service  men  arc  exposed  to 
conditions  of  hardship  and  fatigue  which  demand  a  more  nuimtocf 
and  varied  diet  than  they  obtain  in  barracks.  As  shown  by  VVooiJ 
ruff,  the  history  of  all  prolonged  wars  presents  a  far  greater 
rate  from  disease  than  from  the  wounds  of  battle,  and  much  of 
former  is  caused  by  improper  or  insufficient  food.  The  active  sol< 
should  have  meat  three  times  a  day  (Woodruff). 

When  leading  a  comparatively  inactive  post  life  tbc  forcfoisf 
ration  may  prove  too  large — i.  e.,  the  food  furnt:^hes  more  enerp 
than  the  body  needs,  but  there  is  not  always  enough  variety,  Aat 
excess  of  food  is  then  sold  to  a  co-operative  store,  and  the  isoDey  ik« 
acquired  is  expended  in  securing  a  few  luxuries  to  give  the  DecM 
variety  to  stimulate  the  appetite, 

U.  S.  Army  Raiion  in  the  Field  (WoodruffK  \ 


Vegetables. 

Fresh  vegetables.. 
Colfce 

Sugar  


,  fmt  pork  or 
,  fat  uacon. 
:.  Aoor  or 

hard  bread. 
,  beann  or 
,  peai  or 
,  rice  or 
,  bomifiy. 

,  p{>tatoe.«  (if  they  ca 
,  Ijrccn  ctilfce  or 
E.  rua&trd  coffee  or 

tea, 
,  brown  sugar. 


(Grammes. 


Average . 


PhmtlB. 


85 


raM. 


960 


% 


soo 


The  most  concentrated  ration  which  it  is  practical  for  vM^ 
carry  in  the  field  consists  of  bacon,  hard*tack,  and  coffee.    Tki* 
scorbutic  diet,  and  it  always  produces  constipation^  which  ma?  a«^- 
considerable  suffering.     To  obviate  this  it  is  now  eustomafj  to  ad 
desiccated  fruits,  which  are  concentrated  by  drying,  and  which  irtM 
spoiled  by  extremes  of  temperature  (Woodruff). 


U.  S.  ARMV  TRAVEL  RATION  (^^oorminrr), 
"When  cooking  is  impracticable  on  account  of  iravel&nf  bf  a 
or  rapid  marches,  or  for  other  reasons,  a  special  cooked  r>ti«» 
issued.     The  items  of  this  ration  are  stated  below. 
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Meat 

Bread ] 

Vegetables 

Coffee 


12  oz.  canned  beef,  fresh  or  corned.  \ 

t'^;.'^r^^:tr.. T0..I  weigh..,  to  ,1  lbs. 

i  to  i  lb.  baked  beans.  J 

21  cents  a  day  for  the  purchase  of  liquid  coffee  in  route. 


"  The  above  has  the  following  composition  (approximately) : 

Protein. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Calories. 

^                K  Maximum 

150 
120 

170 
94 

380 

3.900 
2,900 

Grammes.  \  "*^.""*»*" 

vrAwuuisB.  ^  xiinimum 

Mean 

135 

132 

400 

3,400 

"  This  ration  is  insufficient  for  active  men,  being  equivalent  to  the 
food  of  men  of  sedentary  habits.  The  protein  is  the  only  ingredient  in 
nearly  the  proper  amount,  and  this  arises  from  the  meats  and  beans.*' 

Uncooked  Food  of  Garrison  Ration  for  Ten  Days,     Weights  in  Pounds. 
Daily  Average,  440.4  Men  (Woodruff). 


Bacon 

Beans 

Pork 

Sugar,  brown.. . 

Flour 

Eecf 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Oatmeal 

Com  meal 

Apples,  canned  . 
Apples,  dried . . . 
Tapioca  (26)  and 

cornstarch  (13) 

Butter 

Sirup 

Lard. 

Rice 

Com,  canned... 
Tomatoes,  can'd. 
Macaroni       (51) 

and  vermicelli 

(li) 

Milk,  fresh,  lbs.. 
Milk,  condensed, 

lbs 

Cheese 

Prunes 

Cabbage        and 

sauerkraut .... 

Ham 

Apricots 

Barley 

Peas   

Raisins 

Chocolate 


Gross 
weight. 


Waste. 


3t 


27:« 

731 


4»379 

5.025 

5,  "6 

TOO 

xo 
183 

39 
58 
165 
107# 
26 
63 
332 


52* 

31  I 


xa6i 

i!386 
150 


31  I 

10*  * 

35  !      ao 


350 
33 
20 

'5! 


50 
4 


Net 

weight. 


370 
438i 
31*' 
731 
4»353* 

3,894 

3.730 

550 

44 
85 
xo 

183 

58 

165 

107* 
26 

63 
333 

53i 

31 
31 

10 

15 

200 

28 

20 

\^ 

10 
3 


Water. 


54.00 
54.05 
37.85 
31.93 
531.56 
196.70 

48Z.80 
3.34 
13.75 

8 


21.60 

99.10 

2.82 


353.80 


% 


46.85 

0.78 

6.09 

70.60 

X2.90 

3.33 

51.33 

318.73 


6.88 
35.61 

7.75 
3.50 
10.00 

182.00 
11.63 
13.50 


467.78 
682.97 

78.33 
7.70 
6.65 
7.82 
0.02 
1.65 


46.78 
978.38 
3.73 
1.65 
3.13 
3.33 
0.C4 
3.30 


705.43 

3.185. 13 


667.67 
55.55 


S:; 


% 


0.58 


49.30 


6.45 
0.48 


0.65 
X.92 

1.77 
2.66 


\?^ 

5.37 
3.30 
0.75 

4.30 
4.68 
0.40 
0.65 
1.20 
0.05 
0.60 


89.66 
0.14 
0.70 
1.33 


0.15 
X.50 


3.41 
2.20 


130.85 

38.14 

0.29 

90.60 


831, 6co 

691,228 
1,097,753 
1,312,081 
6,991,110 
5,409,393 
1.398,750 

133,750 
81,400 

139,835 
3,150 

359,494 

70,980 
209,670 
168,795 
383,775 
43,380 
31,735 
36,560 

73,815 
13,553 

49,443 
16,000 
3,500 

31,000 
54,880 

9,2CO 

9,000 

7,043 

6,153 

7,950 

Totals 18,598  j 2,908115,689^7, 120. 50  1,4 13. 2 1  1,657.17  5,343.66  154.8219,446,960 


Protein. 


Fau. 


187.65 

8.57 
259.00 


0.60 
11.00 


0.14 
0.08 


1.50 


Carbo- 
hydrates, 


30.65 
8.33 
8.30 


40.33 
2.00 

13.64 
0.50 
4.00 

11.00 


6.O0 
3.8o 
3  54 
3.5c 
0.30 


Salts. 


6.75 

13.39 

13  14 

3.66 

21.26 

35.95 

37.30 

3.30 

0.88 

1.19 

0.03 

3.57 

0.08 

1.74 
3.80 
4.30 
0.14 
0.38 
1. 00 


.0.42 
0.31 

0.93 
0.50 
0.25 

2.20 
0.7^ 
0.12 
0.15 
0.12 
0.08 

O.X2i 


Calories. 
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Daily' avenge 
per  man.. 

Coontitigiloiiras 
bread,  amount 
eaten  li  4  Ibe. 
per  nun*  Per 
oentofamol^lt 


0.66 


739         H$ 


n* 


The  usual  army-ration  tables  are  misleading  in  that  they  omit  to 
account  for  the  consumption  of  considerable  aooeesory  food,  wUd 
is  purchased  by  the  soldier  in  addition  to  the  portion  he  receives  m 
fixed  by  law.  Captain  Woodruff  has  taicea  pains  to  carefally  co» 
pute  the  nutrient  value  of  the  entire  food  eateo  by  the  men  o(  Ui 
garrison  at  Fort  Assinniboine^  Montana,  dnring  m  period  of  ten  dqfi 
His  table,  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Americna  Medkad . 
tion,  December  $,  i^gt^  p.  651,  is  above. 

AMUimai  Artikkt 


M^ 

^.-^ 

338  lb.  green  oonce  •••••• 

81b.  tea 

X.43QS. 
0.0301. 

0. 14  gin 

0.46  oz. 
0.036  oz. 

f  Though  < 
<      compos 
t     man  is 

i«6ooi.sr 
0.99  OS. 

o.ssgOl 
0.6402. 

0.04  oz. 

xintaining  m 
ition  is  nnkr 
very  small. 

do  gall,  vinegar. ) 

128  lb.  salt f 

10  lb.  DCDDCr 

■Mkliiff  a  wv&ctntewi 
)      in    mdOcing    saaerkraat  mi 
[     pickles  in  the  (mH 

n  bottles  flavouring  ext'ts. 

3  lb.  mustard. 

24  lb.  baking  powder. 
6  lb.  currants. 
5  gall,  pickles. 

4  kegs  pickled  pigs'  feet  . . 

uch  energy,  it  is  omitted  bcoer 
kown,  and  the  actual  amoot  ja 

Foreign  Army  Rations. 

Soldiers*  Daily  Peace  Ration,  in  Ounces  Avoirdupois, 


Bread 

Meat  (uncooked). 


Brituh 
(aveiage). 

French. 

Austriaa. 

24.0 
12.0 

35. a 
X0.6 

3X.O 
9.87 

36.50 

J8.81  (laifffftfini^ 

>  3. 80  (smaller miBi* 


It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Ger- 
man rations  all  contain  more  bread  and  less  meat  than  the  £ngli»iL 
In  addition,  the  men  have  potatoes  and  other  veg^etables,  grceo  0; 
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dried,  besides  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  etc.,  which  are  either  issued  with 
the  ration  or  purchased  with  a  special  allowance  of  pay,  so  that  the 
above  figures,  which  apply  to  only  two  articles,  fall  somewhat  short 
of  the  actual  food  consumed.  For  example  :  The  British  soldier  re- 
ceives a  total  of  sixty-five  ounces  of  solid  food  against  the  French 
soldier's  fifty-one  ounces  (Parkes) ;  but  many  of  them  are  under- 
grown  men,  being  several  years  under  twenty-five,  up  to  which  period 
the  formation  of  the  bones  is  not  always  complete. 

In  England  the  daily  ration  of  the  soldier  on  home  service  con- 
sists of  one  pound  of  bread  (twenty-four  ounces  is  given  above  as 
the  average  for  foreign  service)  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
meat,  which  is  supplemented  by  an  allowance  of  about  fivepence  a 
day  to  be  expended  on  minor  articles  of  diet,  grteen  vegetables,  milk, 
sugar,  and  beverages. 

Colonel  Woodhull  states  that  "in  active  field  service  the  whole 
ration  is  supplied  outright  by  the  Government.  It  varies  with  the 
climate  and  the  campaign,  but  the  standard  schedule  is  as  follows: 
Meat,  fresh,  salt,  or  preserved,  one  pound.  Bread,  one  and  a  quarter 
pound,  or  biscuit  [hard  bread],  one  pound,  or  flour,  one  pound;  tea, 
one  sixth  of  an  ounce;  coffee,  one  third  of  an  ounce;  sugar,  two 
ounces;  salt,  half  an  ounce;  pepper,  one  thirty-sixth  of  an  ounce; 
fresh  vegetables,  when  procurable,  half  a  pound,  or  compressed  vege- 
tables, one  ounce.  Also,  when  ordered  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer,  lime  juice,  half 
an  ounce ;  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  rum,  two  and  a  half  ounces." 

In  the  French  army  legumes  form  an  important  element  of  the 
ration,  to  some  extent  replacing  animal  food,  and  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  German  army  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  vegetable  food,  especially  pea  meal,  which  is  rich  in 
nitrogenous  material. 

In  France  and  Holland  during  active  service  in  the  field,  in 
manoeuvres,  or  in  battle  the  diet  is  materially  increased. 

The  larger  ration  of  the  German  army,  issued  during  the  marches 
or  manoeuvres,  contains  about  five  ounces  more  meat  and  several 
ounces  more  vegetable  food,  and  in  war  thirteen  ounces  of  meat 
are  given.     Bacon,  salt  meat,  and  rice  are  also  supplied. 

Parkes  gives  the  following  detailed  table  for  a  liberal  war 
ration : 

Bread if  pound. 

Fresh  meat,  without  bone i        ** 

Peas  or  beans 3  ounces. 

Potatoes  and  green  vegetables i  pound. 

Cheese 2  ounces. 

Sugar 2       " 

Salt I  ounce. 

Pepper A   ** 
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GmuEd  c&fee. ««••...» ..,.,«..  ••»•»«    twamm 

Ten............ .*. *•...•-      f    - 

Red  wjnc  . . ,. * -*  ^ *  .**t loo«BC« 

Or  httT, ao       - 

All  the  chief  armies  of  Continental  Europe  Isiue  a  wiae  rmlbn  i 
war  times.     To  the  French  war  ration  are  added  nine  ounces  of  wtiie 
or  two  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  brandy /rr  diVm. 

Navy  Rations. 

Fram  TaMe  A^  skminng  the  Differmt  IL  S.  Na^  Rdiimt  amd  iMr  Cm 
nmt  Paris,  as  estath'sked  by  Lanh  wtk  ike  SmbsiiiuUs  lig^Uy  ^lkm9ijm\ 
iOcA  AriicU, 

AlXOWANCft  FOR  GftNEEAL   Usi. 


Hation  No.  i 

Ration  No.  % 

Ration  No.  J. .  < . . 


Ratioti  NcK  4« 


srmKn  or  th»  ^luajotmiQ— 


Specified  by  Uw. 


I  IK  salt  pork* 

f  pt.  bean»  or  peas, 


1  IK  svall  beof 

I  lb,  ftour. 

1  0£.  driact  frutL 

I  lb.  v» reserved  in<^t. 

I  lb.  rice. 

3  0£.  butter* 

I  oil,  desiccated  mixed  tegc 

tftble^ 
I  lb,  preserved  meat, 
s  ot  butter. 
6  o^  desiccated  tomatoes. 

Weekly  Allowance, 


SiitKdiui&  I 


\^^ 


If  !K  frctli  I 

I  lb.  prr««ni 

Vei^c tables  of  equl  ^ 

i  lb,  dec. 

\\  lb.  froli  ne&t,  or 

I  IK  pretend  nwL 

Vegrtabtct  oJTcqval  valiCi 

No  substitute. 

I  pt«  bcan.«  or  peaa. 

No  substitute 

6  o£.  canned  vcgctaHa 

No  subftcltute. 

No  !&uK-%titute. 
6  oz.  cat] tied  t 


\  pt.  pick  tea. 
\  pt  molasses, 
i  pt.  vinegar. 


Daily  Allowance, 


14  ox,  biscuit. 
|0£*  tt& 

I  IK  toft  bfod 
1  IK  <iour. 
\  IK  rice. 

a  ot.  cocoa. 

4  oa.  sugar. 

For  coffee  and  fii«  W^ 
of  coffee  comHoA  vH^ 
ftnd  sugiv  niaj  be  libtfiEa^ 
cd  bf  the  &ccTie^<T  cf  ** 
NftTjr,  if  not  sooce  Ujiwair 

The  law  allows  one  of  the  above  complete  rations  to  bctt»d^ 
any  or  each  day  of  the  weck^  or  they  may  each  be  used  in  turn  ^ 
convenient,  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  vary  the  order  pfcscnbrf 
elsewhere.     Estimated  average  cost /irr  capita  pit  ditm^  thtrtj  oeott 
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From  Table  C,  chawing  the  Different  Articles  of  the  U,  S.  Nauy  Ration,  for 
which  Practical  Equivalents  or  Substitutes  are  permitted,  with  the  Quan- 
tity of  each  allowed  for  Issue, 


Articlbs  named  in 
THE  Law. 


Articles  considered  as  included  under  names  given  in 
preceding  column. 


Bread. 


Flour. 


Preserved  meat.. 


Dried  fruit . 


Tea.. 
Cocoa. 


Fresh  meat. 


Quantity  allowed  per 
ration. 


Vegetables . 


{Biscuit 
Soft  bread. 

Com  meal 

Com  (hominy) 

Oatmeal 

Rye 

Wheat 

Roast  beef 

Canned  mutton 

Chicago  comed  beef. 

Brawn 

Ham 

Bacon 

Sausage 

fDried 

Fish  \  Smoked 

(Pickled 

*  Dried  apples. ' 
Peaches. 
Raisins. 
Currants. 
Prunes. 
Figs. 
Dates. 

May  be  substituted  for  each  other. 

Beef. 
Mutton. 
Veal. 
Pork. 
,  Poultry.  J 
Fresh  (such  as  can  be  procured). 
Canned  (assorted  kinds) 


14  oz. 
lib. 


As  substitute  for 
I  lb.  bread. 


Or  any  other  kind  of  dried  fruit. 


12  oz. 


>Or  any  other  kind  of  fresh  meat . 


2  oz. 


ioz. 
2  oz. 


lilb. 


lilb. 
6  oz. 


From  Table  F,  showing  the  Quantities  of  the  Different  Articles  of  the  U.  5. 
Navy  Ration  which  are  required  for  One  Man  for  One  Year, 

Biscuit 319I  pounds. 

Biscuit  (with  flour) 182         *' 

Com  meal 52         " 

Oatmeal 5a         " 

Rye  flour  or  hominy 52         '^ 

Wheat  flour 52 

Salt  pork 104         "      ' 

Beans 6^  gallons. 

Peas 3*       " 

Salt  beef. 52    pounds. 

Rice 26 

Dried  fruit 13         " 

Butter I9t 

Tomatoes 19^       " 

Canned  meal 78         " 

46 
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Hull  Of  Mcon  •••••.•■••■••••••••••••••••••••••••••*•  3^ 

Sausage  or  Mltfiik...^ ,...••.» ••»  f^ 

Coffee 96 

Tea 4» 

Cocoa • •••. «  Mgk 

Sugar 9ii 

Pickle*....*...: 96 

Molasses.... ....«      $i 

Vinegar $i 

Canned  vegetables •..«•«.••,.*.  39 

The  British  Navy  ration  contains  one  poatid  .of  fresh  meat,  cm 
pound  and  a  half  of  bread*  or  one  poond  and  a  quarter  of  set 
biscuit. 

DIET  IN  PRISONS. 

In  prisonsi  penitentiaries,  or  reformatorka  die  ifiet  should  k 
adapted  to  keep  the  patients  in  good  health  through  periodiof 
years,  while  it  is  maintained  at  a  minimiim  of  .espeose  to  the  eo» 
munity.  A  brief  review  of  such  established  diets  is  uaefal  in  fmaob* 
ing  an  idea  of  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required  u>  falfl  tk 
necessary  conditions. 

Voit  calculated  that  for  a  prisoner  not  engaged  in  liard  kbm 
the  following  diet  is  sufficient  to  maintain  health:  Cmrbohydma^ 
three  hundred  grammes;  albumin,  eighty-five  grammes;  fitt,thi9 
grammes,  or  a  proportion  of  about  10,  3.5,  and  t. 

In  some  penal  institutions  the  inmates  are  placed  upon  a  pro- 
gressive diet — that  is,  a  diet  which  is  regulated  according  to  llic 
duration  of  their  sentence,  the  degree  of  labour  exacted  from  thca, 
and  their  conduct.  Such  a  diet  has  been  recommended  by  ibe 
British  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  graded  for:  (i)  Periods  of  seres 
days  or  less.  (2)  Periods  between  seven  days  and  one  month.  (3) 
Periods  between  one  and  four  months.  (4)  Periods  exceeding  focr 
months. 

A  somewhat  similar  system  is  detailed  below — that  of  the  United 
States  Army  Prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Diets  of  the  United  States  Army    Prison,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

general  diet. 

Breakfast. — Hash,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Satordif 
and  Sunday.  Mutton  or  beef  stew,  on  Monday  and  Friday.  Cotfcc, 
one  quart  each  morning. 

Dinner, — Pork,  one  day  each  week.  Corned  beef,  one  day  carfs 
week.  Roast  beef  and  gravy,  three  days  each  week.  Boiled  bcrf 
and  gravy,  two  days  each  week.    Vegetable  soup,  daily  except  Sundaj- 
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One  pint  of  coffee  each  Sunday.  Pork  may  be  substituted  for 
corned  beef  or  boiled  beef  one  day  each  week  during  cold  weather. 

To  the  above  will  be  added  pickled  cucumbers,  beets,  or  toma- 
toes on  alternate  days,  and  such  other  vegetables  as  may  be  avail- 
able from  the  prison  farm. 

Supper, — Tea  or  coffee,  one  quart ;  bread,  as  much  as  required. 
Stewed  apples  or  prunes  on  alternate  days. 

No.  I.  The  following  diet,  known  as  "  Solitary,"  is  given  prison- 
ers confined  in  cells  for  punishment,  while  not  performing  any 
labour : 

Breakfast. — Bread,  eight  ounces;  water  ad  libitum. 

Dinner, — Bread,  eight  ounces;  water  ad  libitum. 

This  punishment  is  given  only  for  short  periods,  varying  up  to 
twenty  days. 

Total  farinaceous  foods,  sixteen  ounces. 

No.  2.  The  following  diet,  known  as  "Restricted,"  is  given 
prisoners  confined  in  cells  for  punishment,  while  not  performing 
any  labour : 

Breakfast, — Hash  or  stew,  eight  ounces.  Bread,  seven  and  a  half 
ounces. 

Dinner. — Soup,  eight  ounces.  Bread,  seven  and  a  half  ounces. 
Salt  ad  libitum. 

Supper. — Bread,  eight  ounces. 

The  eight  ounces  of  bread  for  supper  to  be  given  after  the 
twenty  days  of  subsistence  on  the  previous  diet. 

Total  proteid  food,  eight  ounces;  total  farinaceous  food,  twenty- 
three  ounces. 

No.  3.  The  following  diet  is  given  to  prisoners  who  have  under- 
gone punishment : 

Breakfast, — Hash  or  stew,  ten  ounces.  Bread,  ten  ounces. 
Coffee  and  sugar  in  the  usual  amounts. 

Dinner. — Soup,  the  usual  amount.  Beef,  eight  ounces,  or  pork, 
six  ounces.  Peas  or  beans,  six  ounces,  or  hominy  in  the  usual 
amount,  or  potatoes,  eight  ounces.  No  other  vegetables  except 
such  as  are  contained  in  the  soup. 

Supper. — Bread,  ten  ounces.  Tea  and  sugar  in  the  usual 
amounts. 

To  prisoners  who  have  been  on  "  Restricted  Diet "  for  more 
than  ten  days  and  less  than  twenty  days,  or  on  "  Solitary  Diet " 
for  ten  days,  the  above  diet  (No.  3)  is  given  for  two  days. 

For  those  who  have  been  on  **  Restricted  Diet"  for  twenty  days 
or  more,  or  on  "  Solitary  Diet  "  for  fifteen  days,  the  above  diet  (No. 
3)  is  given  for  three  days. 

Following  is  the  dietary  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory, 
copied  from  the  annual  report  of  that  institution  for  1893. 
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Exact  figures  corresponding  to  these  lines  are  presented  here- 
with: 


Reformatory  standard  dietary  daily  ration  * 

Actua]  upper  first  grade  ration 

Actual  lower  first  grade  ration 

Actual  second  grade  ration 

Playfair's  standard  for  adults,  moderate  exercise. . 
Voit's  standard  for  labouring  men  at  moderate  work 

Voit's  standard  for  prisoners  in  idleness 

Voit's  standard  for  prisoners  at  work 


NUntlBNTS,  IN  GRAMMES. 


Protein. 


119 
167 
154 
154 

119 
118 

85 

105 


Fats. 


61 
75 
69 
69 

51 
56 
30 
40 


Carbo- 

hydrates. 


556 
810 
794 
776 

531 
500 
300 
500 


Potential 

energy, 

in  calories. 


3.334 

4.696 
4,524 
4.452 

3.140 
3.050 

1.857 
2.852 


At  a  Conference  of.  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  held 
in  1893,  the  following  bill  of  fare  was  recommended  for  general 
adoption  in  prisons.  The  quantity  of  food  is  not  specified  (Forty- 
ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  for 
the  year  1893,  pp.  90-91)  : 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Pea  soup,  bread  and  butter. 
Dinner, — Baked  beans,  brown  bread,  pudding. 
Supper, — Bread  or  crackers,  cheese,  milk. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast, — Oatmeal  or  boiled  rice,  with  sugar  and  milk. 
Dinner, — Salt  fish,  vegetables,  fruit. 
Supper, — Bread  and  butter,  milk. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Bean  porridge,  bread. 

Dinner, — Roast  beef,  two  or  more  kinds  of  vegetables,  bread. 

Supper, — Bread  and  milk,  molasses. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast, — Pea  soup,  bread. 

Dinner, — Beef  or  mutton  stew,  with  vegetables.  (Rice  may  be 
used  in  place  of  potatoes.) 

Supper, — Corn-meal  mush,  molasses. 


*  All  food  supplies  are  issued  according  to  this  standard  dietary,  except  bread, 
which  is  unlimited.  The  average  consumption  of  bread  per  man  is  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  one  and  one  half  ration  per  meal,  thus  accounting  for  the  increase  in  value  of 
the  actual  ration  over  that  of  the  standard  dietary,  which  conforms  very  nearly  in  food 
values  to  the  standards  of  Voit  and  Playfair. 
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THURSDAY, 

Breakfast. — Bread  and  butter,  milk. 
Dinner, — Baked  beans,  breads  fruit. 
Supper, — Bread  and  batter,  cereal,  coffee. 

FRIDAY, 
Break/asi.^¥t3L  soup,  bread. 

Dinner. — Fresh  fish,  vegetables.  (Rice  may  be  used  in  plaa 
potatoes.) 

Supper. — Bread  and  milk,  cheese. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal  mush,  milk,  bread, 
Dinmr. — Corned  beef,  vegetables. 
Supper. — ^Bread  and  milk,  molasses. 

THE  MILK  CURE, 

An  exclusive  diet  of  milk  as  a  cure  for  certain  chronic  disea^ 
advocated  by  some  physicians,  and  in  whose  hands  it  has  met  \ 
considerable  success.  Karell,  of  St  Petersburg,  and  Weir  Mttc 
are  to  be  mentioned  among  those  who  have  extensively  used 
form  of  treatment.  The  treatment  as  a  "  cure  "  does  not  appl; 
the  temporary  exclusive  milk  diet  of  typhoid  fever  and  similar  a( 
febrile  conditions,  but  it  is  believed  by  the  advocates  of  the  i 
diet  that  this  form  of  food  not  only  counteracts  certain  abnor 
conditions  and  meets  definite  requirements  of  the  body,  but  that 
milk  diet  itself  possesses  a  special  curative  value  in  some  ca 
Bauer  says  emphatically,  "  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  ccn 
diseases  a  methodical  use  of  the  milk  cure  gives  results  such  as 
be  attained  by  no  other  treatment." 

It  is  recommended  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  disord 
especially  neuralgia,  intestinal  dyspepsia, and  colitis;  in  chronic  c 
gestion,  hypertrophy,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver;  in  asth 
pulmonary  catarrh,  and  emphysema;  in  dropsies  of  renal,  card 
and  hepatic  origin  ;  in  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  in  which 
predominant  symptoms  are  dyspepsia  and  malnutrition;  and 
chronic  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 

The  milk  cure  is  also  recommended  in  cases  of  neurasthci 
obesity,  rheumatism,  gout,  chronic  valvular  cardiac  diseases,  chrc 
Bright's  disease,  and  endarteritis.  Lebert  had  good  results  fron 
in  the  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer.  Weir  Mitchell  observes:  "' 
study  of  the  therapeutic  influence  and  full  results  of  the  exclus 
milk  diet  is  yet  to  be  made.     Nor  can  I  but  believe  that  accai 
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dietaries  will  come  to  be  a  far  more  useful  part  of  our  means  of 
managing  certain  cases  than  as  yet  seems  possible  (Fat  and  Blood, 
fifth  edition,  1888). 

Dosage  and  Method  of  giving  the  Milk,— Fhe  milk  used  is 
skiramed,  and  it  is  important  to  have  it  obtained  as  fresh  from  the  coun- 
try as  possible.  It  is  customary  to  begin  with  comparatively  small 
doses— about  four  ounces,  once  in  two  hours  throughout  the  day,  with 
one  or  two  doses  at  night  Karell  gives  the  milk  lukewarm.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  days  the  dosage  may  be  increased  to  six  or  eight  ounces^ 
and  the  intervals  made  three-hourly,  and  finally  four-hourly»  when 
twelve  tumblerfuls  are  given  daily.'  Pecholier  gave  three  litres/^/* 
diim^  in  two-hourly  doses.  When  the  treatment  is  undertaken  it 
must  be  carried  out  w^th  absolute  regularity  and  system,  both  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  milk  consumed  and  the  intervals  at  which  it 
is  given;  otherwise,  if  too  large  an  amount  is  drunk  at  one  time,  or 
the  intervals  are  too  frequent,  undigested  milk  remains  in  the  stomach 
to  mingle  with  the  fresh  doses,  and  abnormal  fermentation  and  dys- 
peptic symptoms  result.  It  is  much  better  that  the  milk  should  be 
given  alune  whenever  large  quantities  are  to  be  taken  for  a  long 
time.  If  diarrhoea  exists,  the  milk  may  be  boiled  or  taken  hot  at 
any  time,  if  the  patient  so  prefers  it,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  If 
the  passages  from  the  bowels  are  normal  in  appearance — small  and 
solid^ — the  milk  is  being  well  digested  and  absorbed,  and  the  quan- 
tity may  be  increased.  Usually  the  greatest  difficulty  with  indi- 
gestion in  this  form  of  treatment  occurs  during  the  first  week;  after- 
ward, as  a  rule,  the  alimentary  canal  beco^ies  accustomed  to  the  diet 
and  digestion  proceeds  actively  and  nutrition  improves. 

Many  patients — cither  from  imagination  or  from  past  experience 
with  milk  drinklng^nsist  that  they  are  unable  to  take  it  in  any 
form,  but  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  any  one  who  cannot  digest  milk  if 
it  is  made  palatable  and  properly  prepared.  For  this  purpose,  sug- 
gestions will  be  found  under  the  heading  of  the  article  on  the  Adap- 
tation of  Milk  for  the  Sick  (page  62),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
Not  a  few  learn  to  prefer  the  milk  to  more  highly  seasoned  food.  If 
the  patient  chooses — and  it  is  wholly  a  matter  of  taste — the  milk  can 
be  flavoured  with  very  weak  tea,  weak  coflfec,  or  caramel,  and  a  pinch 
of  salt  should  be  added  in  most  cases  to  each  tumblerful.  Excep- 
tionally the  flavour  of  a  little  jipice  of  some  sort  may  be  preferred* 
Some  patients  do  better  if  the  milk  is  diluted  by  one  third  or  one 
half  with  some  alkaline  table  w*ater,  lime  water,  or  Vichy,  or  it  may 
be  scalded  with  a  little  boiled  water  to  which  five  grains  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  three  or  four  grains  of  common  salt  are  added. 
Milk  from  first -class  thoroughbred  cows,  such  as  Alderneys,  is  often 
too  rich,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  give  any  milk  in  this  cure  which 
contains  much  cream.     Skimming  the  milk  is  therefore  necessary  in 
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most  instances,  and  in  some  cases,  even  after  tfae  milk  is  fiktfajnecL 
it  is  better  digested  if  considerably  diluted. 

In  carrying  out  this  treatment  much  depends  upon  preriouslf 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  patient  and  having  him  thoroagisl? 
understand  the  theory  of  the  cure,  so  that  his  wtlling  co-oprraucm 
may  be  obtained  tn  a  method  which  is  monotonous  and  weau-iMime  at 
be»t.  By  a  little  tact  and  persuasion  with  care  in  framing  the  on^ 
nal  rules  and  supenrision  over  their  execution  the  cure  may  ohc. 
be  omdacxed  with  great  benefit  in  seemingly  difficult  cases,  Tbr 
ooe  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  enable^ the  digestive  organs  to  rot 
and  recuperate  when  they  are  in  an  exhausted  or  irritable  conditict 
by  giving  only  small  quantities  of  the  simplest  form  of   '  UTftL 

Laicr^  as  digestion  improves,  larger  amounts  irill  be  t  aod 

tbc  strength  and  nutrition  of  the  patieot  will  be  procnmed  by  1^ 
creashig  the  dosage  of  milk  to  whatever  maaioiaai  can  be  re^M 
vitboot  tajctng  the  stomach. 

S3niiptains  accompanying^  the  Treatment. — ^The  freqooii 
occurrence  of  constipation  is  a  not  unfavourable  indication  thai  tfce  ' 
walk  is  being  well  digested  and  very  completely  absorbed,  learifif 
hot  laaU  residue,     Diarrhc^a  or  obstinate  Tomitiog,  00  the  olke 
hand,  todtcate  indigestion  or  malnutritiDn,  and  the  difficulty  siiodd 
be  Gorrected  by  temporarily  reducing  the  quantity  of  milk  and  ]ff>  \ 
loiigtag  ihe  intervals  between   the  doses  to  four  r^  1 

The  C0fistipation  is  met  by  the  use  of  a  pril  of  two  ^,  4  i 

saced  oagall^  or  by  the  compound  lioorke  powder  (pal vis  gtycyntta 
nMiipoiTJUir),  or  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  or  half  an  aance  of  castor  oil*  M 
tktity  to  sixty  minims  of  fluid  extract  of  caiscam.  The  adciiiioa  •( 
to  Ihe  milk  drunk  in  the  earber  bottfsof  the  day  somettad 
it  more  laxative,  and,  if  pereatary»  prtme^  or  stewed  or  baM 
may  be  taken  once  daily^  ill  the  Biddle  of  the  afternoon 
addition  to  the  milk,  patients  ahoeld  be  allowed  a  rea«aoAbk 
ty  of  water  or  of  aerated  wsterm.  It  is  well  that  some  ^tttt 
be  given  even  though  thirst  beaoc  eooiptalDed  of.  Altera 
Ihftatgbt  or  three  weeks  some  patieais  crMttplain  very  mocii  of  i^ 
ihitnrr  of  solid  food,  and  in  soch  ^ — if  the  dig?estioii  is  faxooa^ 
hfe— ^stale  bread,  crackers,  dry  toast,  or  a  Imie  sailed  Dutch  benwf 
BHiy  be  allowed,  or  a  milk  soep  thkkwmwd  wah  barley  of  fnob 
S^ne  patients  do  well  to  take  one  eC  the  piitwan.d  starchy  foods,  !«A 
as  are  in  familiar  use  for  io^aC  fuufi^g.  Aa  a  asual  result  of  fir 
treatment,  patients  lose  wetgiht  JUiBLBhil  datiag  the  hrst  ten  d^fl 
or  two  weeks,  but  after  the  qwaauty  ef  aOk  b^rma  to  be 
Ihev  may  gstin  considerable  flesh  aad  imaifth,  r  ^  'l>e  < 

of  very  ubcsc  persons^  who  nay  csaaaiaaa  to  lo^  tici 

mum  dosage  of  milk  has  beeaataiaaC    Of«»wwicsa  iaahoaoio^ 
mon  symptom  in  the  ^rstfcv^^    X^  m  imk  m  iocceaaeKl.  a«l  ^ 
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pale  in  colour  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  The  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  thick  white  or  yellowish  coating,  and  there  is  usually  a  disa- 
g^reeable,  mawkish  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  latter  condition  may  be 
relieved  very  largely  by  proper  care  (compare  Treatment  of  Typhoid 
Fever,  page  398).  The  increased  quantity  of  urine  is  possibly  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  lactose,  which  is  somewhat  diuretic  in  action  ; 
but  when  given  alone  I  have  not  found  it  to  possess  exceptional 
power  in  this  direction.  According  to  Weir  Mitchell,  the  uric  acid  is 
greatly  reduced  in  the  urine  and  the  colour  is  of  a  somewhat  greenish 
hue,  and  indol  and  skatol  also  disappear.  Weir  Mitchell  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  extensive  changes  in  assimilation  in  the  body  which  these 
various  alterations  in  excretions  indicate. 

After  about  six  weeks  of  this  milk  diet  the  substitution  of  solid 
food  is  to  be  gradually  made,  reducing  the  number  of  milk  meals  by 
at  first  one  a  day  for  a  day  or  two,  then  by  two,  and  so  on  until  all 
food  is  taken  solid,  and  Karell  suggests  that  lean,  raw  scraped  beef 
with  stale  bread  is  the  best  to  begin  with.  The  diet  should  be  so 
graded  as  to  consist  largely  of  milk  for  several  months. 

THE  WHEY  CURE. 

The  whey  cure  has  been  extensively  practised  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  at  various  springs  or  baths, 
especially  those  of  the  alkaline  waters,  which  latter  are  frequently 
mingled  with  the  whey  and  drunk  either  warm  or  cold.  The  treat- 
ment is  rigorous,  and  consists  in  confining  the  patient's  diet  largely 
to  the  use  of  about  twenty  ounces /^r  diem  of  fresh  milk  whey.  The 
principles  of  the  treatment  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  the  milk 
cure,  but  in  whey  the  casein  of  the  milk  has  been  artificially  removed 
to  make  cheese  by  the  addition  of  rennet,  the  milk-curdling  ferment. 

Whey  is  made  from  the  milk  of  several  animals,  such  as  the 
sheep,  goat,  mare,  and  ass,  as  well  as  the  cow.  It  consists  of  milk 
sugar,  albumin,  substances  resembling  peptone,  and  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  fat  with  most  of  the  lactic  acid.  It  is  whitish,  translucent, 
and  opalescent. 

When  milk  has  been  standing  for  some  time  in  the  air  it  becomes 
contaminated  with  bacteria,  which  cause  spontaneous  coagulation, 
and  whey  is  squeezed  out  of  the  contracting  clot ;  but  this  is  sour 
and  not  so  good  as  that  made  by  rennet.  The  percentage  composi- 
tion of  whey  is  as  follows  : 

Water 93-31 

Lactose 4*65 

Fat 0.24 

Ptoteid o.  82 

Lactic  acid 0.33 

Salt 0.65 
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The  whey  cure  is  used  for  the  treatment  of  Bright's  disease  \ 
chronic  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  par 
ularly  recommended  for  chronic  dyspepsia  and  chronic  irriu 
cough  accompanying  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membran 

It  is  said  to  improve  the  secretion  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  il 
creases  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  which  is  attributed  to  its  potass 
salts  (May).  If  more  than  twenty  ounces  are  ingested  daily  tl 
is  an  increased  peristaltic  movement,  with  watery  evacuations,  c 
and  dyspepsia. 

Whey,  like  skimmed  milk,  is  diuretic  and  sudorific.  It  there 
constitutes  a  useful  beverage  in  fevers.  The  class  of  patients,  n 
of  them  phthisical,  for  whom  the  cure  is  recommended  at  1 
Ischl,  Reichenhall,  etc.,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  a  reducing  die 
they  have  little  or  no  spare  strength ;  they  require  rather  abun 
nourishment,  owing  to  the  catarrhal  processes  which  affect 
respiratory  and  alimentary  passages.  However,  in  such  cases  di 
tion  and  absorption  are  often  greatly  impaired,  and  this  conditi< 
found  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  for  a  short  period  of  the  alk^ 
waters  and  whey.  It  is  not  safe  to  limit  the  diet  exclusive!; 
these  fluids,  and  some  nitrogenous  food  must  be  given,  toge 
with  fresh  fruit  and  green  vegetables.  In  Switzerland  and  Gcrn 
the  whey  cure  is  often  combined  with  the  grape  cure. 

VARIOUS  "CURES." 

There  are  other  diet  systems  or  "cures,"  which  deserve  pass 
mention  rather  as  matter  of  general  interest  and  as  illustrations 
the  effects  of  strong  mental  impressions  or  "  mind  cure  "  combii 
with  moderation  in  previous  habits  of  overeating  or  gluttony,  tl 
because  any  specific  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  value 
one  such  "  cure  "  more  than  another. 

Many  diet  **  cures  "  have  been  devised  purely  for  notoriety, 
advertise  an  otherwise  unsuccessful  practitioner  or  a  charlatan,  a 
others  again  are  exploited  by  well-meaning  fanatics  who  ha 
acquired  a  firm  belief  in  some  dietetic  system  which  has  first  help 
themselves,  and  which  they  feel  that  they  owe  to  the  world  to  p; 
mulgate  for  the  guidance  of  others.  Neither  are  they  always  f 
lowers  of  -^^^scuiapius.  Mr.  Banting  (page  603),  whose  name  t 
given  rise  to  a  verb  meaning  to  reduce  corpulency,  was  a  layic: 
and  so  was  Mr.  Graham,  whose  name  is  a  household  adjective  : 
plied  to  the  flour  which  he  introduced,  and  many  famous  men,  1: 
Shelley  and  Goldsmith,  have  sung  the  praises  of  vegetarianism. 

Not  infrequently  an  element  of  religious  fervour  is  added  tot 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  some  new  system,  and  long  pilgrimages  ^ 
made  to  seek  its  chief  apostle.     Such,  for  example,  is  the 
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Kneipp  System.— Monseigneur  Kneipp  is  a  Bavarian  priest 
whose  palierTts  live  chiefly  upon  a  diet  of  milk,  coarse  bread  of  bran 
and  flour,  soup,  and  cooked  fruits^  with  a  minimum  of  meat,  cgg^, 
and  vegetables.  Water  is  principally  drunk,  with  a  little  wine  or 
beer,  but  no  spirits  or  coffee.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  common-sense 
regimen  for  many  persons  who  have  long  abused  their  gastronomic 
powers  by  eating  too  much  and  too  rich  food,  but  he  adds  the  ascetic 
elements  of  wearing  very  light,  loose  apparel  and  walking  about 
barefooted  in  the  grass  before  the  morning  dew  has  vanished.  There 
is  an  institution  for  furnishing  this  unique  and  imaginative  treat- 
ment in  this  country  at  Sharon  Springs,  New  York* 

FRUIT  CURES. 

The  **  fruit  cure"  has  appeared  in  many  forms.  At  one  time  it 
is  confined  to  oranges,  English  walnuts,  and  cold  water,  and,  strange 
to  say,  some  dyspeptics  are  able  to  digest  it  for  a  little  while;  or  it 
consists  of  sweet  fruits  and  meat  alone — dates,  figs,  prunes,  bananas, 
and  apples — upon  the  theory  that  fruits  were  the  first  food  of  prime- 
val man,  and  trgo  they  are  the  natural  food  of  all  men — an  extreme 
of  atavism,  surely  ! 

There  is  also  a  "'  lemon  cure/* 

Another  fruit  cure  extends  through  six  weeks.  It  begins  grad- 
ually by  eating  an  apple  or  orange  upon  rising  and  again  upon  retir- 
ing. In  three  or  four  days  the  breakfast  consists  of  several  baked 
apples,  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and  butler,  and  a  little  coflfce. 
During  the  forenoon  several  ripe  apples  or  oranges  may  be  eaten. 
At  dinner  fresh  animal  food  is  furnished  with  a  potato  and  roasted 
apples  or  apple  sauce.  Green  vegetables  are  allowed,  but  no  bread 
or  pastry  of  any  kind.  Pickles  may  be  eaten.  During  the  after- 
noon, more  fruit,  oranges,  apples,  grapes.  Supper,  like  breakfast, 
with  a  little  sago  in  milk,  with  currants,  raisins,  or  apples.  This 
diet  is  adapted  to  obstinate  chronic  constipation,  some  cases  of 
obesity,  and  lithsemia. 

THE  GRAPE  CURE. 

The  grape  cure  has  been  advocated  for  many  years  as  beneficial 
in  certain  forms  of  disease,  but,  like  the  majority  of  vaunted  dietetic 
"cures,"  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  chief  benefit  experienced  is 
from  the  change  of  scene  and  the  favourable  climatic  and  hygienic 
surroundings  of  the  patient,  and  possibly  the  influence  of  a  stimu- 
lated miagination.  The  **  cure  "  is  in  vogue  during  the  grapebear- 
tng  season  of  the  vineyards  in  various  parts  of  southern  Europe, 
especially  at   Meran   and    Montreux.      Grapes,  being   very  largely 
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composed  of  water,  do  not  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  otttmi 
power,  and  \l  is  impossible  to  maintain  life  upon  their  exdu&ivc  i 
but  the  grape  sugar  which  they  contain,  as  well  as  a  Large  ajnoant 
potassium  and   other  salts,  may  have  some  shght  alterative  cff«f 
and  benefit  nutrition.     Grapes  are  also  laxative.     Atma&i  every  ooc 
IS  fond  of  the  fruit,  and  the  cure  is  therefore  an  agreeable  unc  to 
take,  especially  as  the  diet  is  not  loo  exclusive,  for  the  eating  U 
large  quantities  of  grapes  is  made  an  adjunct  to  the  emptoyment  c4 
highly  natrittous  food. 

Vineyard  labourers  who  eat   little  else  but  g^mpr'-  q'urk'y  k 
weight,  and  other  food  must  be  taken  with  the  grapc>  a  ihc  ^trtrr^ti 
is  to  be  maintained,  for  a  pound  of  grapes  contains  a  lit  lie  less  tbac 
three  grammes  of  proteid. 

It  ts  recommended  by  Lebert  that  the  grapes  should  be  uim 
systematicaUy  and  in  quantities  commencing  with  a  half  pound,  md 
seldom  exceeding  four  pounds /^r  tiiem,  although  six  or  eiglit  potinds 
are  someiimes  eaten.  Owing  to  the  mildly  laxative  effect  of  lit 
fruity  this  cure  is  beneficial  \n  cases  of  chronic  constipatiooi^  ^ 
specially  tn  engorgement  and  hyperemia  of  the  liver  accompaiaii 
hf  extensive  venoas  congestion,  hemorrhoids^  and  iKe  lomntiQi 
of  TsrioQS  forms  of  calculi.  In  gastric  catarrh  patients  are  ioiDe> 
tiaes  atlowed  to  eat  six  pounds  of  grapes  a  day.  The  tajcattve  d* 
feci  is  always  greater  if  the  fruit  is  taken  in  the  intervals  beivt 
meids^  and  especially  if  taken  fasting  on  rising  in  the  momtng. 
inkt  only  half  a  pound  of  grapes  is  to  be  taken  two  or  three  tioia 
daijr«  CroBi  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  before  meals,  the  qoantity 
fnuiiiaUy  increased  to  a  pound  or  more  at  each  dose. 
xmkis  digest  the  grapes  better,  however,  if  ihey  arc  eates  in  tit 
fono  of  dessert  than  if  taken  into  an  empty  stumai '        *"*  ^irr 

effect  gradually  increases,  and  is  usually  more    : 
several  days. 

When  patients  become  tired  of  the  monotony  of  ihi^  wnjic 
they  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  pears  or  figs.  It  is  slated  ilM\ 
the  gttms  may  become  somewhat  swollen  and  tender  from  the  ai^ 
contained  in  so  much  fruit,  and  to  obviate  this  difficulty  the 
may  be  cleansed  thoroughly  after  eating  with  Ustertoe  or  a  ti>li 
1^  ■)  bicarbonate,  or  the  mastication  of  a  small  cttimatity  ' 

bf  sierve  to  cleanse  the  teeth. 

Abundant    other   food    is   allowed  with    the   ^apes,  but  ti  • 
important  that  it  should  be  of  an  easily  digestible  c*  ^ 

certain   articles   must    therefore   be   forbidden,    such 
sauces,   gravies,  pickles,  condiments,  the  heavier  vegetables^  «** 
as  potatoes   and   the   legumes,  cheese,  pastry,  cakes^  sveeUL  ^ 
beer* 

The  usual  duration  of  the  cure  is  from  a  mooth  to  sti  vcdU. 
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The  average  chemical  percentage  composition  of  grapes  is  given  by 
Konig  as : 

Water 78 . 1 7 

Sugar 14.36 

Free  acid o. 79 

Nitrogenous  material o.  59 

Extractives 1 .96 

Stones  and  woody  fiber 3.60 

Ash. 0.53 

The  latter  is  chiefly  composed  of  potash  salts,  some  lime  and 
magnesia. 

Patients  wfco  have  undertaken  the  grape  cure  without  proper 
supervision  are  very  apt  to  disorder  their  digestion  and  cause  gastric 
catarrh  and  even  jaundice.  Knauthe  says  that  the  eating  of  several 
pounds  of  grapes  daily  may  at  first  cause  symptoms  of  flatulent 
dyspepsia,  more  or  less  vertigo,  and  increased  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  palpitation,  diuresis,  and  malaise.  The  stools  become  more 
frequent  and  semisolid. 

The  grape  cure  is  reputed  to  be  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis,  the 
first  stage  of  phthisis,  emphysema,  in  obesity  when  combined  with  a 
restricted  diet,  in  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  anaemia,  vesical  catarrh, 
gout,  hepatic  engorgement,  malarial  cachexia,  and  chronic  cutaneous 
affections. 

In  phthisis  the  grapes  should  not  be  given  in  quantities  suflicient 
to  occasion  diarrhoea. 

MEAT  AND  HOT-WATER  CURE. 

The  meat  and  hot-water  cure,  often  called  in  this  country  by  the 
name  of  Salisbury,  one  of  its  chief  advocates,  is  given  to  many 
classes  of  patients — consumptives,  rheumatic  subjects,  and  others. 
Lean  raw  beef  is  ground  to  a  pulp  in  a  machine  which  is  made  for 
the  purpose  and  sold  in  hardware  shops.  It  is  freed  from  all  fibre, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  rolled  into  little  balls,  and  cooked. 
just  enough  to  turn  the  outside  from  a  red  to  a  drab  colour.  From 
two  to  four  ounces  are  eaten  at  a  meal  at  first ;  later  as  much  as 
seven  ounces  may  be  taken.  In  addition,  from  two  to  four  raw  eggs 
are  given  with  dry  toast.  No  fluid  is  allowed  with  meals,  but  from 
a  half  pint  to  a  pint  of  hot  water  is  given  before  each  meal,  and 
again  at  bedtime. 

This  diet  reduces  corpulency  rapidly,  and  is  beneficial  in  cases  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  and  dilatation,  but  it  is  too  rigid  for  many 
patients.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to,  but  much  more  strict  than,  the 
diets  of  Carlsbad  and  Wiesbaden,  which  consist  chiefly  of  lean  meat, 
eggs,  and  milk  with  a  minimum  of  bread,  and  sometimes  fruit. 
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THE  DRY  CURE, 

The  "dry  cure  **  is  the  name  given  to  the  treatment  which  cots* 
sists  in  withholding  fluid  from  the  diet  in  increasing  degree  until  th 
patient  takes  just  as  little  as  is  necessary  to  sustain  life.     If  came 
to  this  extreme,  however,  thirst  becomes  intolerable,  and  pane 
usually  rebel  against  the  rigour  of  such  treatment. 

Practically  it  is  found  that  the  minimum  of  water  aside  from 
contained  in  food  which  patients  can  tolerate  is  about  fifteen  oaac 
per  iiiem^  which  should  be  taken  between  meals.     For  the  relief 
thirst  in   these  cases  various  measures  are  employed,  such  as 
described  on  page  36, 

In  Germany  the  dry  diet  has  been  tried  extensively  insomecati 
especially  those  of  gastric  dilatation  and  cases  of  chronic  cffa 
into  the  joints  and  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  There  are  many  f4*r 
of  disease  in  which  it  is  well  to  temporarily  restrict  very  mucii 
quantity  of  fluid  consumed,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  justifiable  to  do  9» 
to  the  degree  recommended  by  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  "dry 
cure,"  among  whose  patients  fatal  cases  of  scurvy  have  occurred  ai 
well  as  cases  of  fever  with  a  temperature  sometimes  aiDO0Qtlii|i< 
104**  F,  The  conditions  in  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  drunk  ibodhi 
be  especially  restricted  are  gastric  dilatation,  chronic  serout  eli- 
sions, flatulent  dyspepsia  due  to  indulgence  in  sweets,  coltee,  ta 
etc.,  some  few  cases  of  obesity,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta  (axnputj 
Tufnelfs  treatment,  page  457). 

ScHROTH's  Method, 
The  dry  cure  of  the  yeoman  John  Schroth  has  achieved 
notoriety  in  Europe*  where  several  '^*  institutes  "  have  bceti  esUk*  I 
Itshed  for  its  practice.  It  is  a  rigorous  method  which  many  ptticstt 
find  diflrcult  to  endure.  The  diet  is  gradually  reduced  in  qouucr 
and  variety  at  first  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  actual  "cart* 
is  begun,  which  consists  in  giving  no  Huid  at  all,  excepting  a  wa^ 
glass  of  hot  wine  twice  a  day  for  as  many  days  as  the  pat* 
endure  it.  Boiled  vegetables  are  allowed  for  dinner,  and  ot 
nothing  is  given  but  dry  bread.  Thirst  becomes  so  extreoie  that  ii 
three  or  four  days  the  patient  is  allowed  to  drink  hot  \^  tH 

quench  it, after  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  again  cut  •» 

small  glasses  a  day  until  the  patient  is  again  obktged  to  rocervs 
more. 

This  treatment  has  in  some  cases  been  carried  lothevef|e** 
starvation  with  extreme  prostration  and  fever,  and  it  Ka§  IfcltJe  •  I 
nothing  to  recommend  it.     Even  fatal  scurvy  has  foUoved  iuttei«  ( 
Kiel.     It  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  blood  becouMS 
dense,  which  favours  osmosis  between  the  serum  and  the  $«nw»4* 
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ing  lymph  and  tissues.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  treatment  hot  moist 
packing  is  employed. 

jUrgensen  modified  the  treatment  by  giving  from  one  third  to 
two  thirds  of  a  pound  of  lean  beef  with  bread  as  desired,  and  light  red 
wine.  It  has  been  found  by  this  writer  and  by  Bartels  that  proteid 
metabolism  is  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  dry  diet,  for  the  urine 
contains  nitrogenous  waste  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  when  the 
patient  is  upon  a  full  diet — in  some  cases  there  is  even  more  than 
the  normal. 

Upon  slowly  resuming  the  accustomed  diet  a  considerable  gain 
in  weight  compensates  for  previous  loss,  which  is  attributed  in  part 
to  restoration  of  water  to  the  tissues.  Bartels  noted  an  increase  in 
urea  which  was  greatest  immediately  after  the  treatment.  The  con- 
siderable rise  of  temperature  (104°  F.)  which  accompanies  this  treat- 
ment is  explained  by  the  facts  that  but  little  water  is  evaporated 
from  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  that  the  body  heat  is  retained  by  the 
hot  packs. 

The  treatment  has  been  applied  with  some  success  in  obstinate 
cases  of  syphilis,  gastric  dilatation,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  chronic 
peritonitis. 

DIET  FOR  ATHLETIC  TRAINING. 

The  object  of  dietetic  "  training  "  in  athletics  is  to  fit  men  either  for 
feats  of  great  muscular  endurance  and  strength  or  for  exhibitions  of 
dexterity  requiring  accurate  and  quick  muscular  movements  and 
nerve  control.  The  method  of  training  naturally  differs  consider- 
ably according  to  the  object  to  be  attained.  Professional  athletes, 
who  are  more  or  less  constantly  employed  in  exhibitions  of  strength 
or  muscular  skill,  are  obliged  to  adopt  very  regular  habits  of  life  in 
regard  10  sleep,  bathing,  and  diet,  and  abstinence  from  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco  and  strong  drink.  In  addition,  when  they  enter  spe- 
cial contests  requiring  continued  feats  of  endurance,  as  in  prolonged 
bicycle  races  or  walking  matches,  for  example,  they  have  to  undergo 
a  period  of  special  training  for  several  weeks  before  the  contest. 
Young  men  who  devote  themselves  to  athletic  sports  in  college 
usually  do  so  for  a  comparatively  limited  period,  and  are  not  sub- 
jected to  such  special  strain  or  feats  of  endurance  excepting,  perhaps, 
in  boat  races,  which  are  comparatively  of  short  duration.  As  a 
general  rule,  from  six  to  ten  weeks  is  ample  time  to  cover  their 
course  of  special  dietetic  training,  although  they  usually  exercise 
ordinary  care  in  such  matters  for  a  longer  period  before  their 
contests. 

The  physiological  objects  to  be  attained  by  any  system  of  dietetic 
training  are  to  reduce  the  fat  and  water  contained  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  to  increase  the  functional  activity  of  the  muscles,  to  train  both 
47 
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muscles  and  nerves,  and  improve  the  breathing  power  or  •*  wind*'  hni 
the  condition  of  the  skin.     This  is  accomplished  by  carefully  ttg-m 
ulated  diet,  systematic  exercises  directed  to  the  increase  of  oxidatiQol 
processes,  and  the  more  perfect  elimination  of  waste  matter  Uom 
the  system. 

Rigorous  dietetic  training  should  be  conducted  with  great  cirt 
and  supervised  only  by  those  who  are  experienced  in  such  matters^ 
for  any  system  carried  to  excess  may  cau:se  too  great  a  reduction 
weight,  and  its  object  will  be  defeated  by  breakmg  down  the 
vidua!  at  the  moment  of  critical  contest  or  laying  the  foundatton 
future  organic  weakness  and  disease.  The  heart  nxay  become  hype^ 
trophied  and  subsequently  fail  in  accommodation. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  much  of  the  ill  effect  ol 
letlc  training  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  any  particular  for 
exertion  or  to  being  trained  **  too  fine"  in  diet,  but  to  the  fa< 
the  system   brings   to   light    constitutional   weaknesses  whah 
unsuspected  until  revealed  by  unwonted  effort — in  shori,  the 
involves  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  transition  from  ordinary  diet  to  that  of  any  Iraining  hpum 
should  be  made  gradually,  and  the  return  to  the  usual  diet  ^tiex  a 
period  of  rigid  training  should  be  similarly  slow.     For  the  first  ti« 
ar  three  weeks  of  training  athletes  usually  lose  in  weight  an  uxmML 
proportionate  to  their  previous  condition   of  robustnci^^  titll  tfur 
several  weeks  an  equilibrium  should  be  reached  in  whicti^  opoo  at 
established  diet,  the  body  weight  remains  practically  the  same 
the  muscular  strength  and  vigour  and  power  of  endurance  incftife 
the  complexion  improves  in  appearance,  the  skin  becomes  c!«r, '^ 
muscles  become  firmer,  and  all. superfluous  fat  disappears. 

While  individual  dietaries  differ  in  training  for  the  rariou^  unc 
of  contest,  most  of  them  include  lean  meat,  chiefly  rare  or**t»adir- 
done,**  cither  roasted  or  broiled;  the  bread  should  t>e  dry  or  toaHflt: 
a  moderate  quantity  of  potatoes  and  green  fresh  vegetables  and  fmfi 
are  usaally  allowed.     The  class  of  foods  to  be  especially  fortsMt 
are  sweets,  pastry,  rjtfr/fs,  rich   puddings,  sour  pickles,  ami 
ments.     For  beverages,  weak  tea  or  coffee  may  be  allowed, 
sometimes,  where  the  object  of  training  is  the  aitainmetil  nf  ifo^ 
skill  in  feats  of  delicate  balancing,  all  forms  of  nenrc  »tiJii«li23 
including  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  should  be  prohibited.    I'hoo^-' 
and  cocoa,  if  not  too  sweet,  may  be  sometimes  allowed,  and  in  rcs 
training  systems  the  use  of  light  beer  and  light  wine  io  inodcrio'5 
is  included,  but  strong  alcoholic  spirits  are  absolutely  forbtddka  ^' 
a  rule,  three  meals  a  day  at  intervals  of  about  six  hoars  are  res^^ 
mended. 

The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  athletes  used  to  train  vcrj  lir; 
upon  a  dry  diet,  which  at  first  consisted  of  fresh  cheese,  dried 
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and  preparations  of  wheat.  Later  they  ate  such  meats  as  pork,  beef, 
and  goat  flesh. 

Parkes  gives  the  amount  of  fluid  which  may  be  allowed  as  about 
five  pints  in  winter  and  six  in  summer,  a  little  over  one  fourth  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  food.  Drink  should  not  be  taken  either 
shortly  before  exercise  or  during  meals.  If  the  mouth  be  well  rinsed 
before  drinking,  less  fluid  will  be  required,  and  what  is  taken  should 
be  drunk  slowly. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  particularly  in  the  form  of  cigarette  smoking, 
must  be  forbidden,  and  as  alcohol  in  excess  lessens  the  power  of  sus- 
tained muscular  exertion,  not  over  two  ounces/^r  diem  can  be  allowed. 

The  following  dietaries  of  training  have  been  kindly  furnished  me 
by  Dr.  Hartwell,  who  has  had  much  personal  experience  in  such 
matters : 

DIETARY   OF   THE   BOAT  CREW   AT  YALE   UNIVERSITY. 

From  March  ist  till  June  loth  (ten  weeks  and  a  half),  the  hours 
of  work  are  from  4  to  7  p.  m.,  with  exercise  for  an  extra  half  hour  or 
more  at  such  odd  times  as  recitations  may  permit.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  following  regulations  of  the  training  table  are  observed : 

Breakfast^  7.30  a.  m. 

Fruit. — Oranges,  tamarinds,  figs,  and  dates. 

Cereals, — Oatmeal  or  one  of  the  many  preparations  of  wheat ;  a 
rich  milk  (not  cream)  and  sugar  are  allowed  with  this.  Toast.  No 
hot  breads  are  allowed. 

J/^^a/j. —Beef steak  (usually  rare),  chops,  stews,  hash.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  some  salt  meat,  as  bacon  or  ham,  is  allowed,  and  with 
it  usually  liver. 

Potatoes. — Stewed,  browned,  and  baked. 

Eggs. — Served  in  all  styles,  except  fried  (unless  with  the  ham). 
Eggs  appear  in  some  form  about  four  mornings  a  week. 

The  meats  are  varied,  steak  or  chops  alternating  one  of  the  others. 

Fluids. — Water,  milk,  tea  on  special  occasions  for  some  individual 
man.  The  water  is  boiled  and  poured  while  hot  on  the  oatmeal. 
On  cooling  it  has  about  the  consistence  of  rich  milk  and  a  strong 

flavour  of  the  oatmeal. 

Dinner. 

Soups. — All  varieties,  including  oyster  stews  and  clam  broths. 

Meats. — Roast  beef,  mutton,  turkey,  chicken.  Gravies  are  but 
little  used.     Two  kinds  of  meat  are  always  served. 

Fish,  broiled  or  boiled,  is  served  twice  a  week. 

Vegetables, — Potatoes  (mashed  or  boiled).  Tomatoes,  stewed  or 
sometimes  raw.  Beans,  peas,  corn  (occasionally).  Two  vegetables 
besides  potatoes  are  usually  served. 
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Bread.— Toast. 

Dessert, — Puddings — rice,  bread,  tapioca ;  but  little  butter  is 
lowed  in  their  preparation. 

Fruit, — Same  as  breakfast,  with  berries  and  cantaloupe  in  sea 
Baked  apples. 

Fluid, — Same  as  breakfast. 

Supper  {one  hour  after  rattnng — i.  e.^fram  7  /^  8.15  p.  m.). 

Cereals. — Same  as  breakfast. 

Meats. — Chops,  stews,  cold  meats  from  dinner.     Rarely,  beefsi 

Potatoes. — Stewed  or  baked. 

Eggs. — All  styles,  about  three  times  a  week,  usually  not  on  s 
day  as  for  breakfast. 

Fluids. — Same  as  breakfast.  Bass's  ale  for  men  who  are  get 
"  fine  "  and  for  whole  crew  after  especially  hard  day's  work. 

Ale  and  milk  are  never  taken  at  same  meal. 

For  three  weeks  following  June  loth  the  crew  is  at  New  Lon 
in  final  preparation  for  their  race.  The  programme  is  then  so 
what  changed. 

Breakfast  is  served  at  the  same  hour  and  consists  of  the  s 
variety  of  food  as  before. 

The  morning  work  is  from  9.30  or  10  to  11.30  or  12. 

Dinner^  with  same  menu  as  before,  is  served  at  12.30  or  i  p.  m 

Luncheon. — The  afternoon  till  4.30  is  spent  in  loafing — ofte 
the  water  in  the  steam  launch.  At  that  hour  a  lunch  of  cold  n 
stewed  or  baked  potatoes,  milk,  and  toast  is  served.  The  afterr 
work — which  is  the  hard  work  of  the  day — begins  from  forty-fiv 
sixty  minutes  after  the  lunch  and  continues  for  about  two  he 
more  or  less,  depending  on  its  severity.  Forty-five  minutes  after 
work  cold  oatmeal  or  other  cereal,  with  toast  and  milk,  is  served 

Many  of  the  men  are  allowed  ale  every  night   during  the 
three  weeks,  either  with  the  late  supper  or  an  hour  later— 9.3c 
retiring. 

Quantity  of  Food  and  Fluid. — There  is  no  limit  set  to  the  quai 
of  food.  The  fluids,  however,  are  limited  to  three  glasses  at  a  n 
with  but  little  drink  between  meals.  Of  late  years  this  is  be< 
ing  changed,  and  in  hot  weather,  when  the  men  are  perspiring  fre 
more  fluid  is  allowed.  To  counteract  the  constipating  effect  w 
training  has  upon  some  men,  stewed  prunes  are  served  for  ei 
breakfast  or  supper. 

The  training  table  of  the  present  day,  as  given  above,  is 
more  liberal  than  five  or  ten  years  back,  and  it  is  aimed  to  regu 
it  on  a  rational  basis.  What  few  statistics  are  at  command  seen 
show  that  the  new  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  system,  and  ci 
of  overtraining  are  less  frequent  and  less  serious  now  than  forme 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  J.  W.  White  that  "an  ordinary  farmhouse 
table  with  its  midday  dinner  and  early  tea  will  rarely  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  coffee,  hot  cakes,  pastry,  and  fried  meats)  offer  anything 
which  should  be  excluded  from  a  rational  training  diet  as  it  is  at 
present  understood." 

DIET  OF  YALE  FOOTBALL   TEAM. 

"  The  diet  of  the  football  team  is  practically,  the  same  as  for  the 
crew  except  for  lunch,  which  is  eaten  at  i  p.  m.,  the  practice  taking 
place  from  2.30  to  3.45  or  4  p.  m.  This  one-o*clock  meal  consists  of 
cold  meat,  one  chop  or  eggs,  hot  broth  or  bouillon,  and  toast.  Milk 
and  oatmeal-water  are  drunk.  Apple  sauce  is  sometimes  allowed  " 
(Hartwell). 

Chambers  gives  the  following  example  of  a  diet  used  by  pugilists : 

7  A.  M.  Light  breakfast :  oatmeal  with  little  or  no  milk  and  sugar ; 
one  to  three  eggs,  poached  or  raw ;  a  cup  of  tea  with  little  or  no 
milk  or  sugar;  a  slice  or  two  of  toast.  The  eggs  may  be  varied  by 
a  rare  or  well-broiled  chop. 

12  NOON.  Dinner  (following  a  half  hour  of  rest):  roast  beef  or 
mutton  and  vegetables;  cup  custard  and  plum  pudding.  A  heavy 
dinner  may  be  eaten,  unless  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  weight.  Old. 
mixed,  or  Bass's  ale  is  allowed,  but  only  a  little  water  should  be 
drunk,  for  it  favours  obesity.  If  thirst  is  annoying,  a  pebble  may 
be  carried  in  the  mouth  to  increase  the  flow  of  saliva. 

An  hour  or  two  of  rest  should  be  taken  after  dining. 

6  p.  M.  Light  supper:  toast,  a  mutton  chop  or  an  egg,  a  vege- 
table, and  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  dietetic  training  of  jockies  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing weight,  and  more  depends  on  their  eating  a  small  quantity  of 
food  than  upon  its  restriction  in  variety.  They  should  make  their 
fare  chiefly  bread  and  meat,  and  abstain  from  much  fluid. 

Chambers  points  out  that  men  who  have  brief  holidays  in  the 
country  often  fail  to  get  the  maximum  good  of  their  outdoor  life, 
because  they  are  not  in  proper  condition  for  it.  If  a  shooting  or 
walking  trip  is  to  be  undertaken  for  a  week  or  two,  it  is  well  to  ab- 
stain for  a  fortnight  beforehand  from  eating  elaborate  dinners,  and 
to  leave  off  sweets  and  pastry  and  live  on  a  drier  diet  than  usual. 

DIET  AND  OCCUPATION. 

There  are  some  occupations  which  are  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  dietetics.  Workers  in  lead,  plumbers,  painters,  polishers, 
pottery  glaziers,  <r/  a/.,  should  be  taught  to  be  very  careful  to  cleanse 
the  clothing,  hands,  and  especially  their  finger  nails,  before  eating. 
The  soft  crumb  of  bread  getting  under  the  nails  easily  becomes  con- 
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laminated  with  lead  salts,  which  by  this  means  are  conve]^ed  to 
stomach,  where  the  white  lead  carbonate,  which  is  insoluble  in  wa 
is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  into  a  more  dangerous  chlor 
Workers  in  dye  stuiTs,  artificial  flowers,  green  wall  papers,  and  oi 
materials  in  which  arsenic  is  used,  should  be  similarly  careful, 
should  never  be  permitted  to  bring  their  food  into  the  workrooms 

Some  occupations — those  of  foundrymen,  stokers,  and  porcc 
manufacturers — necessitate  exposure  to  extremely  high  temperatu 
Profuse  sweating  results,  and  thirst.  The  thirst  is  quenched  by  < 
sequently  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  fluid,  which  should 
water  or  oatmeal  water,  not  too  cold,  rather  than  beer  or  other  a 
holic  beverages.  Their  lives  at  best  are  apt  to  be  shortened  by 
suddenness  and  severity  of  the  changes  to  which  their  kidneys 
circulation  are  subjected,  and  a  resort  to  alcohol  is  soon  fatal. 

Tea  tasters  acquire  more  or  less  poisoning,  although  they  do 
swallow  the  beverage,  for  a  good  deal  is  absorbed  by  the  muc 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  symptoms  are  insomnia,  nightm 
headache,  *'  nervousness,"  tremors,  dyspepsia,  and  constipat 
Even  smelling  the  tea  infusions  constantly  is  poisonous  to  some : 
sitive  persons  (Chambers).  To  mitigate  the  danger  they  should 
abundantly  before  exposing  themselves  to  the  noxious  effects 
their  occupation. 

Among  other  diseases  occasioned  by  the  handling  of  food  pi 
ucts  may  be  mentioned  the  grocer's  itch,  from  handling  low  gn 
of  sugar  (now  much  less  common  than  formerly,  owing  to  bt 
methods  of  refining),  and  the  bronchial  diseases  produced  by  th< 
halation  of  flour  and  grain  dust  in  grist  mills  and  grain  elevators 

There  are,  in  addition,  many  occupations  which  directly  intei 
with  the  proper  digestion  of  food,  such  as  those  of  tailors  and  s 
makers,  whose  cramped  positions  compress  the  abdominal  vis 
and  impede  full  respiratory  action.  Their  discomfort  from  dys 
sia  and  flatulency  teaches  them  to  avoid  eating  vegetables 
sweets. 

All  occupations  conducted  in  close,  ill-ventilated  apartments 
injurious  by  depriving  the  individual  of  sufficient  oxygen  to  cons 
the  food  products  in  the  system. 


DIET  FOR  BRAIN  WORKERS. 

Persons  who  are  constantly  employed  in  mental  labour,  and 
sequently  lead  sedentary  lives,  usually  find  from  experience,  so 
or  later,  that  they  must  pay  attention  to  their  diet  in  order  to  ir 
tain  the  best  condition  of  health.  Energy  diverted  for  mental  v 
is  apt  to  be  at  the  expense  of  digestive  activity,  consequently 
important  that  the  meals  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  no 
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unduly  tax  the  stomach  and  intestines.  As  a  riile^  meat  should  be 
eaten  but  once  a  day*  and  then  only  in  moderation,  and  persons  who 
are  not  of  strong  physique  do  well  to  replace  meat  for  a  time  by 
other  varieties  of  animal  food  which  require  less  time  and  energy  for 
their  digestion.  Milk,  eggs,  fish,  and  abundant  fresh  fruit,  with  light, 
porous,  and  dry  bread,  should  constitute  their  staple  dietary. 

Brain  workers  may  suffer  from  lithaeraia,  which  is  undoubtedly 
often  due  to  other  causes  than  dietetic  errors,  such  as  anxiety,  worry, 
and  overwork.  Patients  of  this  class  do  better  with  a  good,  full, 
nourishing  diet  than  by  any  attempt  at  restriction,  provided  their 
food  is  thoroughly  w^ell  cooked  and  is  light  and  digestible.  They 
should  avoid  saccharine,  fatty,  and  purely  starchy  dishes,  but  they 
need  meat,  and  may  have  a  moderate  variety  of  fruits  and  fresh 
green  vegetables. 

The  brain  contains  nearly  three  times  as  much  fat  as  may  be 
found  in  the  muscles,  and  in  nerves  an  even  larger  percentage  is 
present.  For  this  reason  carbohydrates  and  fats  are  of  value  for 
brain  workers  who  are  not  lithiemic,  and  the  latter  food  may  be  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  cream,  butter,  or  fat  well-cooked  bacon. 

It  is  believed  by  some  writers  that  the  fact  that  fat  is  good  food 
for  brain  workers  depends  upon  the  ease  with  which  it  develops 
energy  with  less  complex  metabolism  than  starches,  and  the  nervous 
energy  of  many  Americans  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  greater 
consumption  of  fat  in  this  country  as  compared  with  Conlincnial 
Europe  and  England. 

The  popular  idea  that  fish  has  some  specific  action  as  a  brain  food 
on  account  of  the  phosphorus  which  is  present  in  some  species  in 
considerable  amount,  and  which  is  also  an  ingredient  of  nerve  tissue^ 
is  not  founded  upon  fact.  Fresh  fish  is  very  wholesome,  and  by  re- 
placing meat  in  the  mem/  less  labour  is  required  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  some  forms  of  fish  contain  abundant  fat  or  oil,  but  aside 
from  this,  fish  cannot  be  said  to  be  especially  a  brain  food.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  elsewhere  (page  111)  that  the  tribes  of  men  who 
live  very  largely  upon  fish  are  by  no  means  noted  for  their  intellec- 
tual development. 

For  brain  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  good  health  the  alterna- 
tive is  either  to  take  at  least  two  hours  of  rest  after  a  noon  dinner  or 
else  to  cat  a  light  mea!  at  noon  and  dine  later  in  the  day.  This 
fact  should  be  recognised  in  the  arrangement  of  meals  for  college 
students.  It  is  far  better  during  the  active  hours  of  brain  work 
10  supply  only  such  food  as  is  necessary  for  prompt  force  produc- 
tion without  calling  upon  the  digestive  organs  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  energy  in  elaborating  food  which  is  only  needed  for 
storage. 

Bnakfast  should  consist  of  fresh  fruit,   a  cereal  with  cream,  a 
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poached  t^g,  a  bit  of  broiled  (not  fried)  fish,  or  a  rasher  of  bacon, 
with  tea  or  coffee. 

Luncheon  may  comprise  such  articles  as  a  roast  potato  with  butter 
and  cream,  or  beans  and  bacon,  one  or  two  light  sandwiches  made 
with  a  slice  of  game  or  a  relish  of  some  sort,  cheese,  lettuce  or  salad, 
and  a  baked  apple  and  cream. 

Dinfur  should  be  a  hearty  meal  with  soup,  a  roast  or  joint,  vege- 
tables, and  a  light  farinaceous  pudding.  If  evening  work  must  be 
done,  there  should  be  an  interval  of  at  least  an  hour  for  rest  and 
recreation.  A  generous  meal  is  easier  digested  after  work  is  done, 
and  makes  the  best  preparation  for  the  next  day's  toil. 

A  Work  Ration  for  a  Professional  or  Literary  Man  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards i. 
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1  >vereatinLi:  should  be  studiously  avoided.  Li^adin.^  tr.c  >v« 
with  incompletely  assimilated  food  products  impa-rs  :r.tci.cct:.a 
tivity  and  exhausts  the  nervous  system.  If  s^.me  sreciai  :j>< 
quires  lonj^  hours  of  work  and  absorbing  co-.^rt^ntrat^  -r,  :t  m.i 
better  to  eat  but  httle  at  a  time,  and  take  one  •.  r  i.v.  extra  '.•:.•..■ 
during  the  day.  When  such  labour  proves  tat  c-  ~C.  ^^-  :.••.  T.a 
teiTu^orari'.y  employed,  but  only  with  the  niea.-.  a-  i  n  t  a^  a  -i 
iant  between.  The  quantity  may  be  reg-'.ate-i  >.  T:eA>.^:  ^\  '.':x 
petite,  but  it  should  never  be  large.  If  a  ga-s  ■  r  tw  ■  :  .,  :.i't' 
lUirgundy  or  of  malt  liquor  with  lunch  -.-r  o  ::nrr  .rr.:;-  vc*-  the 
petite  tor  solid  food  and  aids  its  d:ge>::.r,  .:  .s  bc-^c*"' la'.  :•■: 
Clianibers  wrote,  "it  stays  the  wear:ne»  f  the  sy>:rrr.  a-.\!  j  . 
the  nerve  force  to  be  diverted  to  the  d  gr<:  r  '  :^c  n-.r^'.  '  '■^.: 
labour  on  and  "continue  to  take  th.s  ar-tst-Trt 
incon>i>tent  " ;  and '*  when  anyextra-.ri  'i.-.  ni 
larily  imposed,  extreme  temperance  cr  tfvt-  :,  :j 
be  the  rule,  for  mental  activity 
than  rest  and  relaxation." 


JctAc'c-   mea." 
:a     t-    i   >  :r:r. 
:    t-  t-L.    a.'<t.  :c'.ce  >r. 
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The  varieties  of  beverages  named  are  all  better  than  port,  sherry, 
or  the  stronger  liquors. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  violent  muscular  exercise  is  an 
offset  to  mental  strain.  Very  moderate  exercise  combined  with 
abundant  fresh  air  and  with  mental  diversion  and  relaxation  are 
more  beneficial,  and  do  not  add  one  kind  of  material  exhaustion  to 
another  already  present. 

Tobacco  and  coffee,  like  alcohol,  are  stimulants  which  are  use- 
ful in  such  cases  only  in  proportion  to  the  moderation  in  which  they 
are  employed.  Tea  may  be  allowed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  if 
it  does  not  cause  wakefulness. 

DIET  IN  COMMERCIAL  LIFE. 

The  responsibilities  and  anxieties  of  active  business  life  are  apt 
at  times  to  react  unfavourably  upon  digestion,  producing  dyspepsia, 
headache,  constipation,  and  biliousness.  As  a  rule,  there  are  few 
patients  less  willing  to  hsten  to  advice  in  regard  to  diet  and  habits  of 
life  than  the  overworked  business  man  engaged  in  the  strife  of  active 
competition  and  with  large  financial  interests  at  stake.  He  expects  a 
dinner  pill  or  laxative  or  the  latest  fashionable  "tonic  "  to  counter- 
act the  persistent  violation  of  the  simplest  dietetic  and  hygienic  laws, 
and,  obtaining  temporary  relief,  goes  on  overtaxing  his  alimentary 
canal,  liver,  and  nervous  system,  laying  the  foundation  of  more  seri- 
ous ills,  such  as  lithsemia,  arterio-sclerosis,  or  possibly  gout,  gravel, 
or  cirrhosis.  The  increasing  prevalence  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  in 
this  country  is  by  some  authors  of  large  experience  attributed  to 
such  causes.  Imperfectly  oxidised  waste  materials  in  the  circula- 
tion may  irritate  kidneys  and  vascular  system  alike,  and  long-con- 
tinued excitation  eventually  results  in  structural  changes. 

While  prescribing  remedies  for  individual  symptoms  the  physician 
should  not  neglect  to  give  wholesome  counsel  concerning  diet,  and 
such  advice,  however  little  heeded  by  itself,  will  sometimes  be  re- 
garded as  an  essential  part  of  other  remedial  measures,  and  accepted 
accordingly.  The  too  hasty  consumption  of  food,  the  neglect  of 
securing  proper  action  of  the  bowels,  and  carrying  the  concerns  and 
worries  of  the  counting-house  to  the  table,  combined  with  loss 
of  sleep  and  of  outdoor  exercise,  are  the  principal  difficulties  which 
this  class  of  patients  must  contend  against.  Three  good  meals  a 
day  should  be  eaten.  The  breakfast  should  be  substantial,  compris- 
ing meat  or  eggs  or  fish  with  some  cereal  and  fresh  fruit ;  and  dinner 
should  be  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  eaten  preferably  late — at  half  past 
six  or  seven  o'clock — allowing  an  interval  before  the  meal  for  recrea- 
tion or  diversion. 

The  lunch  should  be  the  lightest  meal  of  the  day,  for  the  reason 
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that  it  is  difficult  for  many  to  take  it  always  at  a  fixed  hour,  and! 
more  difficult  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  due  masticatioo  and  diges- 
tion. Sydney  Smith  once  said,  referring  to  the  bad  habtt  of  hatfij  , 
eating,  that  **many  a  man  digs  his  grave  with  his  teeth,"  It  h 
necessary,  nor  is  it  advisable,  to  eat  meat  three  times  a  day,  i 
many  of  these  patients  who  are  made  dyspeptic  by  eating  incat 
vegetables  together  find  that  they  have  less  flatulence  and  di&coi&^ 
fort  after  meals  if  they  lake  these  classes  of  foods  indcpeftdcntir, 
eating  meat  and  no  vegetables  or  sugars  at  one  meal,  and  rcfe 
tables  without  meat  at  another  The  reason  for  this  shootd  l>c 
plained  to  them— namely^  that  carbohydrates,  digested  only  by  alka 
line  saliva  and  pancreatic  fluid,  may  interfere  with  the  acid  dige$lic« 
of  animal  food  in  the  stomach.  The  luncheon  should  consist^  li^ct^ 
fore»of  simple  farinaceous  food  with  one  or  two  plainly  cooked  Tff^^ 
tables  or  a  salad  and  a  relish  of  some  sort. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  of  any  kind  are  not  rcrjuircd,  except 
counteract  exceptional  fatigue,  and,  as  a  rule^  these  fiatienuifil 
better  without  their  habitual  use.  If  allowed,  they  should  be  dnzftk 
at  dinner  only.  Malt  liquors  taken  at  luncheon  are  apt  to  cawe 
drowsiness  and  dulness  in  the  afternoon. 

.^s  adjuncts  to  the  dietetic  treatment  other  measures  shotild  ii0t 
be  neglected.     Cold  bathing  with  vigorous  rubbing  is  desirablt 
rising,  and  an  occasional  Russian  or  Turkish  t>sith  may  be 
able  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  heavily  loaded  urine  and  bilious 
Exercise  in  the  open   air  is  very  important.     Too  much  walkmg  il] 
fatiguin^^and  apt  to  be  monotonous.     Bicycling  ts  much  better. 
furnishes  more  active  exercise  and  diverts  the  mind  ;  but  he 
riding  is  preferable,  even  if  it  can  be  indulged  in   but  once  a  Mt 
Rowing  also,  when  it  can  be  had»  is  capital  exercise,  but  it  i:i  noli 
able  for  the  middle-aged  or  older  men,  who  constitute  the  mall 
of  the  class  of  patients  under  discussion. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  active,  and  fresh  fniit  and  abtiudiail 
draughts  of  pure  water  are  the  best  means  fur  this  purpose. 


DIET    AND    TRAVEL. 

In  travelling  one  is  often  placed  in  circumstances  in  whic^ita 
difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  wholesome  food,  and  musl  other  btl 
content  with  badly  cooked  or  positively  refugnani  food,  or  fpo  wrtlK^ 
out.     Under  such  conditions  it  is  a  decided 
varied  taste,  so  that  something  may  be  found  h 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  but  the  iiio&t  general  directioa 
circumstances  which  are  so  various.     It  is  a  common  f;^ 
much  when  travelling,  and  the  lack  of  exercise  cotiil  111 

excess  of  food  results  in  indigestion,  const ipaiton,  and  biliousae& 
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»^a  voyages  sometimes  benefit  invalids  and  dyspeptics  more  than 
"*^«  healthy,  for  the  latter,  if  not  seasick  at  first,  are  very  apt  to 
I^^Vereat,  and  suffer  in  conseqtLience. 

The  **  stand-up  lunch  counters**  of  American  railway  stations 
•weighted  with  duiighnuts»  tough  ham,  and  pie  are  a  constant  invita- 
tion lo  dyspepsia  with  the  hurried  eating  of  such  indigestible  articles 
^5  they  afford,  but  which  the  more  recent  introduction  of  dining  cars 
is  fortunately  replacing,  at  least  for  those  whose  means  allow  them 
to  consult  the  best  interests  of  their  digestive  organs. 

In  warm  climates  oHve  oil  may  be  often  obtained  and  made  to 
replace  rancid  butter  upon  baked  potatoes.  Much  garlic  may  cause 
diarrhcea  and  colic  in  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use»  but  mustard 
will  counteract  its  effect  (Chambers).  Lemon  juice  also  forms  a 
wholesome  relish  and  aids  in  checking  diarrhoea.  It  is  well  to  avoid 
raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  ham  and  sausage  of  every  sort,  for  fear 
of  parasitic  infection.  If  the  food  is  inevitably  greasy  its  digestion 
may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  condiments,  such  as  vinegar,  Cay- 
enne, tobacco,  or  lemon  juice.  AH  milk  as  well  as  water  drunk  should 
be  previously  boiled. 

Fresh  fruits,  crackers,  bread,  cold  meats,  soft-cooked  eggs,  and 
milk  will  be  found  to  comprise  the  most  digestible  articles  for  a 
railway  journey,  and  invalids  or  travellers  who  have  wandered  far 
from  good  food  supplies  do  well  to  carry  some  of  the  concentrated 
preparations  which  with  the  aid  of  a  little  hot  water  may  be  made 
into  a  nutritious  beverage,  such,  for  example,  as  malted  milk  and 
cereals,  beef  meal  or  beef  jelly,  chocolate,  condensed  coffee,  meat 
extracts,  etc.,  besides  which  there  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  variety 
of  canned  foods,  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  from  which  the 
traveller  or  explorer  may  replenish  his  table.  For  infants  sterilised 
milk  may  be  carried  which  will  keep  fresh  for  ten  days,  or  canned 
milk  may  be  provided  for  a  longer  period. 

Lime  tablets  are  prepared  which  may  be  conveniently  used  in 
travelling  when  fresh  lime  water  is  likely  to  be  required  for  dilution 
of  milk  or  for  use  in  seasickness. 


DFET    IN    PREGNANCY, 

It  is  not  customary  to  adopt  any  definite  system  of  diet  for  preg- 
icy  unless  complications  arise.  If  serious  vomiting  occurs  in  the 
early  months,  this  should  be  treated  in  the  manner  described  on 
page  518.  If  albuminuria  is  discovered,  meat  and  other  nitrogenous 
food  must  be  restricted,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given 
under  albuminuria  (page  470).  If  the  patient  becomes  very  anaemic* 
meat  should  be  prescribed  (page  460). 

The  **  longings "  of   pregnant  women   for   various   indigestible 
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articles,  such  as  pickles,  chalk,  etc.,  are  largely  mythical,  and  occ 
if  at  all,  only  as  an  accompaniment  of  a  general  hysterical  a 
dition,  not  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  period  of  pregnancy.  Pregnj 
women,  however,  should  live  simply  and  avoid  foods  which  ; 
likely  to  produce  dyspepsia,  heartburn,  and  colic,  such  as  swtt 
pastry,  fried  food,  rich  sauces,  spiced  dishes,  and  heating  drin 
They  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  constipation,  in  which  case  in 
and  coarse  cereals,  such  as  oatmeal  or  wheaten  grits,  may  be 
service  (page  548).  The  stomach,  especially  at  night,  should  not 
overloaded. 

The  idea  formerly  prevalent  that  pregnant  women  need  to  i 
food  containing  abundant  phosphates  and  lime  salts,  to  furnish  1 
embryo  with  material  for  making  bones,  as  a  hen  eats  lime  tu  ma 
egg  shells,  is  no  longer  accepted.  The  salts  in  question  are  abi 
dantly  contained  in  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  such  as  any  pregn^ 
woman  may  eat,  if  plainly  cooked. 

Another  theory,  equally  ingenious  and  directly  opposed  to  1 
one  above  mentioned,  is  only  interesting  historically,  for  efforts 
aid  Nature  in  a  process  which  she  is  abundantly  competent  to  n 
ulate  unaided  are  now  regarded  as  futile.  This  theory  was  that  1 
agonies  of  labour  would  be  less  severe  if  the  pregnant  woman  \\\ 
upon  a  diet  of  fruits  and  meat,  avoiding  bread  and  fresh  vegetab 
during  gestation,  on  the  ground  that  the  lime  salts  which  they  o 
tain  would  favour  early  ossification  of  the  infant's  bones,  and  tl 
make  the  labour  proportionately  difficult. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  theory  favours  the  child.: 
the  second  the  mother,  but  practically  it  has  been  found  that  ( 
has  little  or  no  influence  either  way,  so  long  as  it  is  digestil 
nourishing,  and  sufficient  to  keep  the  mother  in  good  general  c 
dition. 

DIET    FOR    PUERPERAL    WOMEN. 

Within  the  past  thirty  years  a  revolution  has  been  expcricm 
in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  puerperal  women,  and  they  are  no  lonj 
as  formerly,  kept  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  upon  a  diet  of  tt 
water,  **  slops,"  etc.,  with  the  idea  that  semistarvation  would  k 
down  puerperal  fever  and  "  milk  fever."  This  change  is  largely  < 
to  methods  of  antiseptic  midwifery,  but  the  reaction  started  e^ 
earlier,  and  in  1876  Fordyce  Barker,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  t 
sake  the  old  routine,  wrote  of  the  puerperal  state :  "  I  have  ne 
seen  the  slightest  evil  result  from  good,  ample,  judicious  alimen 
tion,"  and  "  I  have  had  patients  eat  a  good  piece  of  tenderloin  sti 
the  day  after  labour  with  a  relish,  and  with  happy  results." 

A  pregnant  woman  may  eat  her  ordinary  diet  up  to  the  cc 
encement  of  labour. 
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If  the  labour  is  greatly  protracted,  the  first  stage  lasting,  as  it 
jcxceptionally  does,  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  it  will  not  do«to  let 
;her  strength  become  further  exhausted  from  lack  of  food,  and  she 
vnust  be  urged  to  take  stimulating  hot  broths,  gruels,  or  similar 
easily  digested  food.  Under  the  circymstances  she  is  naturally 
nervous  and  may  decline  all  food,  so  she  should  be  given  only  that 
which  is  quickly  swallowed  without  effort.  In  ordinary  cases,  how- 
ever, no  food  is  necessary  or  desirable  during  labour. 

Immediately  after  delivery  the  woman,  exhausted  by  muscular 
effort  and  agonising  pain,  and  possibly  also  under  the  influence  still 
of  an  anaesthetic,  needs  rest  rather  than  food,  and  as  she  is  more 
lapt  10  be  ihirsty  than  hungry,  she  may  drink  freely  of  water  or  Vichy. 
I  On  the  other  hand,  many  puerperal  complications,  including 
imania,  are  favoured  by  exhaustion  and  inanition,  and  good  feeding 
must  not  be  delayed  too  long.  The  nursing  woman»  moreover, 
needs  a  more  liberal  diet  than  other  patients.  Her  milk  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  proteid  and  fat,  and  she  also  loses  proteid  sub- 
stance to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  the  lochia.  A  low  diet 
means  poor  milk»  for  it  diminishes  both  its  fats  and  proteids. 

Spiegelberg  says :  **  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  allow  healthy  lying-in 
: women  to  fasi  long;  they  need  to  he  well  fed,  and  if  the  appetite 
is  good  they  may  be  encouraged  to  eat/'  If  they  are  well  nourished 
they  both  sleep  and  feel  better.  **  Four  or  five  hours  after  con- 
finement the  patient  may  be  given  a  cup  of  hot  bouillon  or  chicken 
or  mutton  broth.  She  usually  does  not  care  for  meat  before  the 
second  or  third  day,  but  she  may  have  it  then.  Meanwhile  she  is 
allowed  broths  of  any  kind,  thickened  with  egg  or  rice,  milk,  tea, 
light  farinaceous  gruels  or  puddings,  soft-cooked  eggs,  toast,  milk 
toast,  custards."  Schroder  gives  meat  and  vegetables  within  a  day 
or  two  after  the  conclusion  of  labour.  Lusk  recommends  a  light  fluid 
Ipf  semisolid  diet  for  the  first  three  days.  Then,  after  the  bowels 
have  moved  once  or  twice  and  the  appetite  returns,  he  gives  steak, 
chops  ii  piece  of  fowl  or  a  bird,  eggs,  and  cooked  fruits. 

Playfair  adopts  the  following  system  :  If  the  woman  is  confined 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  at  9  a.  m.  she  is  given  a  cup  of  lea  and 
a  piece  of  toast;  at  i  p,  m.  a  light  lunch  of  some  form  of  predi- 
gested  meat  preparation  ;  at  5  p.  m.  tea  or  beef  tea,  and  at  7  p,  m.  a 
small  bit  of  chicken  with  bread  and  butter  or  milk  toast.  Tea 
again  at  9  p.  m.  He  discountenances  a  continued  use  of  gruels, 
**  slops,"  and  stimulants.  During  the  next  day  or  two  if  the  patient 
is  hungry,  he  allows  sweetbread,  chicken,  fish,  eggs,  and  milk. 

On  ihc  whole,  the  patient's  own  appetite  is  a  better  guide  for 
feeding  than  arc  any  rules  as  to  the  exact  time  w^hich  has  elapsed 
since  parturition.  She  should  not  be  urged  to  take  food,  unless 
greatly  exhausted^  and  the  stomach  must  not  be  overloaded;  but  if 
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hungry  after  the  establishment  of  the  milk  secretion  and  aftcf  fn 
actioa  of  the  bowels,  she  may  be  allowed  a  reasonable  quantity  an 
variety,   though   while  still   in  bed  she   needs    less   than   if  up 
about.     The  occurrence  of  fever    is  a    contraindication    for  gtrtnt 
much   proteid   food   except   milk,   but   extreme    exhaustion   wit, 
febrile  reaction  demands  it. 


SELECTION  OF  A  WET  NURSE. 

The  selection  of  a  wet  narse  should  be  based  upon  the  foil 
data: 

Her  own  general  health  and  digestion  must  be  good,  and  hcf 
bowels  not  habitually  constipated.    All  evidence  of  syphilis*  scrofulj 
tuberculosis,  or  other  disease  must  be  rigidly  excluded, 

Her  best  age  is  between  twenty^two  and  thirty  ydrs  and 
should  be  of  good  temperament  and  have  cleanly  habits. 

Her  period  of  lactation  should  not  be  too  widely  dififerent  ffoo 
the  age  of  the  infant  to  be  nursed.     As  lactation  p-  '-  the  mill 

becomes  richer  in  both  cream  and  casein,  and  may  -  wUh  tmi 

young  a  stomach. 

The  breasts  should  be  firm,  and  the  nipples  fairly  pi^-r^-^--*  . 
free  from  fissures.     Breasts  which  are  always  oozing  - 
are  by  no  means  always  the  best,  for  their  milk  is  s«h,:,  ^  , 

The  nurse's  own  child,  if  living,  should  be  examined,  : 
been  nursing  at  the  breast  its  condition  is  an  even  better  tncki 
suitableness  of  the  mother's  milk  than  her  own  appearance. 

The  child  should  be  in  gi>od  flesh  and  firm,  wahuut  evidence 
gastric  catarrh,  fever,  or  indigestion^  and  of  good  develp|UBeiit  l» 
its  age. 

The  question  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  wet  nurse  to  traasait 
her  own  mental  and  physical  characteristics  to  the  ctiild  ai  he 
breast  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  there  is  no  cinire  t 
why  she  should  transmit  an  evil  temper  through  the  food  sfaefi^ 
than  that  a  cow  should  transmit  a  bland  one.  An  itUtecnpered, 
cible  wet  nurse  may  sometimes  give  milk  which  disagrees  with 
child's  stomach,  but  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  tselid 
she  can  affect  it  mentally  or  morally  by  this  agency. 

The  milk  w^hich  can  be  expressed  from  the  breast  shovid 
the  following  properties:   Reaction  alkaline,  color  an  opajqiftc  b)t 
white,  specific  gravity  1.031,  taste  sweetish.     Examined  micfoM»i 
ally,  the  fat  corpuscles  should  abundantly  fill  the  field  and  be 
nearly  equal  size, 

Human  breast  milk  on  an  average  has  a  speciBc  grarity  lif  tjfiji 
at  70°  F.,   but  it  varies  between  1,017  and   1.056  (Holt).    Thti 
varies  less  than  the  sugar  and  proteids* 
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If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  is  high,  and  at  the  same  time 
^He  percentage  of  fat  is  considerable,  the  gravity  must  be  due  to  a 
^^►rgrer  quantity  of  proteids  than  usual,  because  fat  tends  to  lower  it. 
I^  the  fat  percentage  is  small  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  is 
^<^^r,  the  proteids  must  also  be  reduced.  Holt  furnishes  the  follow- 
^'^gr  convenient  table  for  determining  the  richness  of  human  milk  m 

^^ts  and  proteids,  which  gives  results  that  are  sufficient  for  practical 

F>urposes  in  examining  the  milk  of  a  wet  nurse  : 


Specific  ffrmvity 

Cream— 04  hours. 

Proteids^calculated). 

^^onnal  average 

1. 031 

1% 

1.55^ 

i^calthy  variations. . 

1.028 — 1.029 

^%-l2% 

Normal  (rich  milk). 

t«              it 

1.032— 1.033 

^%-H 

(fair  milk). 

Xjnhealthy     " 

Below  1.028 

High  (above  10^. 

"        or  slightly  below. 

•4                      it 

Normal  {^%—\o%). 

Low 

tt                      « 

Low  (below  5Jj). 

Very  low  (very  poor  milk) 

Above  1.033 

High. 

Very  high  (very  rich  milk ) 

«          «t 

Normal. 

High 

t(          «t 

Low. 

Normal  (or  nearly  so). 

To  calculate  the  actual  fat  from  the  cream  multiply  by  three 
«fths. 

In  examining  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  a  wet  nurse  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  nurse  to  remember  that,  like  cow's  milk,  her  own 
contains  less  fat  when  the  milk  is  first  drawn  than  after  the  breast 
has  been  nursed  for  a  few  moments. 

The  quantity  of  the  milk  may  be  best  estimated  by  weighing  the 
infant  immediately  before  and  after  suckling,  when  the  gain  should 
be  between  three  and  six  ounces. 


DIET  OF  A  NURSING  MOTHER  OR  WET  NURSE. 

The  diet  of  the  nursing  mother  or  wet  nurse  must  be  regulated, 
to  prevent  noxious  substances  from  passing  into  the  breast  milk  and 
to  keep  her  in  good  health,  so  that  she  does  not  suffer  from  constipa- 
tion, indigestion,  or  anaemia.  Her  weight  should  not  alter,  and  if 
she  has  menstruated  once  or  twice  the  milk  changes  and  may  dis- 
agree. 

If  milk  does  not  make  her  constipated  or  bilious  she  may  drink 
it  abundantly.  She  may  take  gruels  and  meat  broths,  and  she  should 
eat  simple  nourishing  food,  meat,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  The 
latter,  even  if  sour,  do  not  react  unfavourably  upon  the  child,  pro- 
vided the  mother's  digestion  is  good,  and  they  serve  to  keep  the 
child's  bowels  active.  The  mother  should  forego  the  drinking  of 
much  tea  and  coffee.  Beer  and  wine  also  should  not  be  drunk  unless 
they  are  especially  prescribed  as  a  tonic.     Wet  nurses  often  demand 
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beer,  ale,  or  porter  with  their  meals  if  they  have  been  accustomed  1 
it ;  but  the  popular  idea  that  such  beverages  are  especially  bcneftc 
is  fallacious.  Malt  liquor  sometimes  causes  the  secrelioo  of 
milk»  because  more  fluid  is  drunk,  but  the  milk  is  no  belter  fori 
A  reasonable  quantity  of  fluids  should  be  drunk,  however,  or  tb 
secretion  of  milk  will  suffer.  The  fluid  may  be  id  the  form  of  ph 
or  effervescing  water,  milk,  soups,  eta 

The  mother  or  wet  nurse  should  avoid  all  fatigue,  worry, 
emotional  excitement  of  any  kind,  which  may  inhibit  her  digo^tiv 
functions,  and  should  take  daily  outdoor  exercise. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  indication  for  the  diecettc  treatfoeafll 
the  wet  nurse  is  the  study  of  the  condition  of  the  cbild*^  digevtioii, 
bowels,  and  nutrition.  A  too  meagre  diet  for  the  narse  is  soon  i 
dent  in  lack  of  nutrition  and  development  of  the  infant. 

Drugs  in  Human  Milk.— Not  many  drugs  pass  ur 
the  milk  whvc  h  arc  likely  to  poison  the  child  through  its  l       ., 
are  some  which  should  be  carefully  avoided  on  this  account.    Stdb 
are  belladonna,  opium,  morphine,  and  other  alkaloids;  iodioeaiid 
preparations  ;  mercury  and  its  salts  ;  salicylic  acid  (see  page  4$) 

When,  for  any  reason,  it  becomes  necessary  to  discontiooc 
nursing  and  to  stop  further  secretion  of  milk,  the  diet  sboatd 
once  be  made  as  dry  as  possible,  and  a  miDimum  quantity 
of  fluid  is  allowed. 


THE    FOOD    OF    INFANTS, 

Size  of  the  Infant  Stomach.— With  regard  to  infant 

it  is  never  sufitiLienl  to  give  general  directions   about  a: 
food.    The  physician  should  supervise  the  exact  mode  of  Hs  pr 
tion.  and  order  both  the  quantity  to  be  given  and  the  iui 
which  it  is  to  be  given. 

Mothers  seldom  know  what  is   best    for  their  infaiiti  In 
matters. 

U  is  therefore  well   to  explain  to  them  fully  the  facts  at  to  1 
proper  hours  for  feeding  and  the  amount  of  food  r 
to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  infant  ^. 
have  a  vague  idea  that  the  word  "  stomach  '*  includes  almost  the  €•• 
lire  abdominal  cavity, 

Rotch  gives  the  following  table  of  capactttes  of  infafit  stoancls' 

I.  Premature  8  months'  inftnt . . . , g  coIiie  ttmkmetn^ 

2»  Infant  5  days  ol<l .  ♦ , . , , , , ^S^JC^     *' 

5.  Infant  4  weeks  old ,.,,._.  75 

4.  Infants       **        **   •,....... g6 

5.  Infant  16     *'        ** , 107 

6.  Infant  20     '*        '*  108      **               ' 
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It  is  advisable  to  show  the  mother  or  nurse  an  empty  bottle  rep- 
resenting the  capacity  of  the  infant's  stomach,  in  order  to  impress 
upon  her  the  danger  of  overloading  it. 

Overfeeding^. — It  is  sometimes  said  that  overfeeding  kills  more 
babies  than  starvation,  and  certainly  it  is  responsible  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ailments  of  early  infancy,  such  as  gastric  catarrh 
and  diarrhoea.  This  is  especially  true  in  summer,  when  the  fretful- 
ness  of  the  child,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  hunger,  may  be  due  to 
thirst,  the  external  temperature,  too  warm  clothing,  or  indigestion. 
At  such  times  Holt  advises  reducing  the  bulk  of  each  meal  by  one 
quarter  and  giving  the  infant  more  water  to  drink,  for,  as  he  says, 
infants,  like  adults,  require  less  food  in  excessively  hot  weather. 

It  is  difficult  to  impress  mothers  with  the  fact  that  milk  should 
never  be  given  to  soothe  a  baby's  fretfulness  merely,  and  "  unme- 
thodical and  improper  feeding  is  quite  as  bad  as  feeding  with  im- 
proper aliments  "  (Adams). 

The  young  infant  secretes  no  ptyalin  to  digest  starch,  and  Biedert 
finds  that  the  infant  stomach  does  not  well  digest  albumin  when  its 
solution  is  stronger  than  i  per  cent. 

Methods  of  Feeding. 

Infants  may  be  given  their  food  in  one  of  four  ways:  I.  By 
mother's  milk.  II.  By  milk  from  a  wet  nurse.  III.  By  bottle  feed- 
ing. IV.  By  mixed  feeding — i.  e.,  when  the  mother's  or  nurse's  milk 
is  supplemented  by  bottle  feeding. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  infants  brought  up  on  breast 
milk  are  stronger  and  better  able  to  remain  in  good  health  and  re- 
sist disease  than  those  who  are  hand  fed,  for  no  infant  food  has  ever 
been  devised  which  is  in  every  way  as  satisfactory  as  good  mother's 
milk. 

I.  AND  II.— FEEDING  BY  THE   MOTHER   OR  WET   NURSE. 

Starr  advises  putting  the  infant  to  the  breast  as  early  as  six  or 
eight  hours  after  labour  is  completed,  which  is  good  for  both  mother 
and  child.  For  the  mother  it  improves  the  nipple,  stimulates  the 
true  milk  secretion,  and  reflexly  the  uterine  contractions ;  for  the 
infant  it  is  also  desirable,  for  it  insures  the  ingestion  of  colostrum. 

Colostrum  constitutes  the  secretion  of  the  first  three  days.  This 
secretion  is  mildly  laxative,  and  it  cleanses  the  child's  alimentary 
canal  of  the  waste  matter  called  meconium,  which  is  found  within  it 
at  birth. 

Colostrum  contains  an  excess  of  albumin,  so  that  boiling  coag- 
ulates it.  It  also  has  large  corpuscles,  which  may  be  seen  with  the 
microscope  throughout  the  first  week  of  lactation,  gradually  lessen- 
ing in  number.  They  then  rapidly  disappear,  and  none  should  be 
48 
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present  after  a  fortnight.     If  found  later,  the  milk  is  certain  to 
agree  and  a  change  of  nurse  is  necessitated* 

Intervals  for  Feeding.— Infants  during  the  first  three 
should  be  nursed  only  four  or  five  times  a  day.    Water  may  bcgii 
but  no  bottle  food,  which  only  upsets  the  jiiomach  and  lessens 
ability  to  suck.    After  this  period  once  every  two  hours  is  the  pfo 
interval  for  suckling  for  the  first  six  weeks  or  two  monthsu    Tbe 
child  should  be  nursed  at  this  interval  between  5  a.  m.  and  11  r. 
with  one  feeding  only  in  the  middle  of  the  night.     If  absolute  1 
larity  is  always  observed  in  the  hours  for  nursing,  the  childV  < 
ive  organs  keep  in  much  better  condition,  it  sleeps  belter,  anil 
much  less  likely  to  be  overfed.     During  the  first  four  or  five  1 
of  life  an  infant  should  be  fed  once  during  the  night ;  after  tlutj 
need  not  be  fed  between  10  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.     When  a  year  ol^l 
strong  and  well,  it  need  not  be   fed  between  7  p.  u.  and  7  a.  m. 
fed  or  nursed  oftenerthan  this,  the  child  receives  too  much  iuodfUi 
digestion  and  rest  are  both  disturbed. 

Sometimes  an  infant  wilt  demand  milk  at  night  and  not  take  ic  is 
the  daytime  as  well  as  it  should,  but  with  a  Itiilc  firmnesft  lad  I 
starving  it  for  a  few  hours  until  it  is  really  hungry,  it  can  oftoi  1 
trained  to  suckle  in  the  manner  which  expericrice  has  prorediti 
for  both  itself  and  its  mother. 

From  5fteen  to  twenty  minutes  is  sufficient  lime  to  keep  tliec^ 
at  the  breast,  and  it  will  often  doze  off  to  sleep  after  nursing 

As  the  child  grows  older  the  intervals  between  the  hour^oli 
ing  are  to  be  prolonged,  in  accordance  with  the  tables  given  ! 
(pages  727,  728),  and  the  child  may  be  allowed  la  remain  ti 
moments  longer  at  the  breast- 

The  infant  while  sucking  should  always  be  held  in  a  eomlo 
position  with  the  nipple  within  easy  reach. 

After  a  ihreehour  interval  for  feedmg  has  been  reaehed,  iti 
be  maintained  in  many  cases  until  lactation  l.boti 

reaching  six  months  of  age  some  infants  do   i  4  thttti 

a  half  or  four  hours*  interval. 

Infants  born   with  a  cleft   lip  cannot  t>e  propcrlv  -  -  -^ 
breast,  for  they  are  unable   to  make  the  necessary 
mouth  to  draw  the  milk.     They  may  be  unabk  to  tai^e  trie 
successfully,  and  must  then  be  fed  by  gai-age  or  with  a  ^^.^in 


IIL— FEEDTNG   BY  THE  BOTTLE. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  artificial  feecEof  ihctti 
two  principles  upon  which  it  may  be  conducted.     The  first  andff 
extensively  practised  is  to  endeavour  to  obtaiii  a  food  Uy  1 
ing  cow*s  milk,  w hich  corresponds  as  nearly  as  po»obk  to  tbei 
position  of  average  human  milk.    The  seco«id  H  lo  adapt  tke  j 
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pared  milk  to  the  needs  of  each  particular  infant,  as  suggested  by 
the  state  of  its  digestive  organs  and  existing  nutrition  and  develop- 
ment. The  first  method  seeks  to  bring  the  child  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  milk,  the  second  to  bring  the  milk  to  the  standard  of  the 
child.  The  latter  has  been  newly  elaborated,  and  the  minute  details 
with  which  it  is  now  conducted  should  be  allowed  the  test  of  more 
extended  clinical  experience  than  has  been  yet  accumulated  before 
they  are  accepted  or  condemned.  This  system  of  "prescription 
writing "  as  applied  to  milk  seems,  in  some  cases  of  severe  illness 
and  great  impairment  of  digestion,  more  rational  than  the  older 
method,  but  it  presupposes  much  experience  and  care  on  the  part 
of  the  physician. 

Due  regard  must  be  had,  of  course,  for  the  circumstances  of  those 
for  whom  an  especially  modified  diet  is  ordered.  For  the  very  poor, 
milk  is  a  serious  item  of  expense,  and  cream  and  sugar  may  be  out 
of  the  question.  Condensed  milk  is  usually  cheaper  in  large  cities 
than  fresh  cow's  milk,  for  less  care  and  expense  is  involved  in  its 
transportation,  and  it  is  accordingly  much  used  by  the  poor.  More- 
over, in  hot  weather  it  keeps  without  ice,  but  for  reasons  given  else- 
where (page  81)  it  is  never  to  be  preferred  when  good  fresh  cow's 
milk  is  obtainable. 

Cow's  milk  contains  approximately  half  the  quantity  of  sugar 
present  in  human  milk. 

Leeds  says  that  the  curd  derivable  from  human  milk  is  only  one 
fifth  as  much  as  that  of  cow's  milk,  and  there  are  other  striking  differ- 
ences in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  casein  precipitable  by  acid,  as 
compared  with  the  non-coagulable  ingredients  of  both  forms  of 
milk. 

For  this  reason  it  must  be  diluted  for  very  young  infants  with 
two  parts  of  water,  in  order  to  bring  the  casein  nearer  to  the  right 
proportion ;  but  the  addition  of  water  reduces  the  percentage  of  fat 
and  of  sugar. 

Escherich  has  shown  that  the  infant  fed  upon  diluted  cow's  milk 
has  to  take  much  more  fluid  than  when  nursed  by  breast  milk  to  get 
the  same  quantity  of  nutriment,  with  consequent  distention  and  pos- 
sible enfeeblement  of  the  stomach. 

The  disproportion  of  fat  may  be  counterbalanced  by  using  "  top 
milk  " — i.  e.,  the  upper  layer  which  forms  after  the  milk  has  stood  for 
about  eight  hours,  and  which  contains  most  of  the  cream.  Milk  sugar 
is  then  to  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  heaping  teaspoonful  to 
four  ounces  of  the  diluted  milk.  If  cane  sugar  is  used,  which  is 
less  desirable,  as  it  is  more  apt  to  ferment,  only  one  teaspoonful  to 
every  six  ounces  is  necessary. 

From  a  quart  of  ordinary  milk  six  ounces  of  top  milk  may  be 
skimmed,  seven  ounces  from  rich,  and  five  from  poor  milk.     In  lieu 
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of  top  milk  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cream  and  of  ordinary  i 
should  be  used  (Holt). 

When  tlie  milk  causes  dyspepsia,  and  large  curds  are  Tomited, 
it  is  well  to  substitute  barley  water  for  plain  water  lo  the  ULme  pfi>* 
portion. 

If  pearl  barley  is  used  it  should  be  boiled  a  long  time — for  sU  or 
eight  hours — the  water  bein^  replaced  as  it  evaporates.  The  pro- 
portion usually  employed  is  two  tablespoonfuls  of  barley  to  theqaart 
of  water  After  careful  straining  through  a  linen  cloth,  a  |>tndi  id 
salt  is  added,  and  when  cool  the  fluid  is  ready  for  use.  Instead  of 
pearl  barley,  one  of  the  barley  flours  may  be  employed.  Thij 
answers  the  purpose  as  well,  and  has  the  advantage  of  rc^airti^ 
much  less  time,  boiling  for  half  an  hour  being  sufHcicnl. 

Holt  gives  the  following  formula:  for  an  infant  two  monthiH 
receiving  twenty-four  ounces  a  day : 

Top  milk , 8  cmnccs. 

Barley  water. i6      " 

Milk  sugar f^  bcapiog  teaipomfaK  et 

Cane  sugar , 4       "  •• 

The  quantity  is  to  be  slightly  increased,  but  the  proportion 
remain  the  same  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  when  thti 
ture  should  be  changed  to — 

Top  milk 4 •••«•••.,.......   tg  4 

Barley  water, «.*.••»«• ».  * . .   I9 

Milk  sugar ♦.,.-.  .91 

Cane  sugar 5 

In  answer  to  the  question,  **  Can  a  child  one  year  old  taie  pbm 
cow's  milk  ?  "  Holt  says:  '*  Many  children  can,  but  the  majorify^ 
better  when  the  milk  is  modified  by  the  addition  of  cream  and  wan 
or  by  the  use  of  diluted  top  milk«  After  standing  &ix  homai 
ounces  should  be  taken  off  from  the  top  of  the  mrlk  h  -  '  J  I 
ounces  more  should  then  be  poured  oft  and  the  twfi  TtoJ 

may  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  or  barley  waicfJ 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  fresh  raw  cow*s  milk  derived 
a  healthy  cow»  and  carefully  kept  from  germ  contamination^  ili 
more  wholesome  food  for   babies  than  milk  which  is  cither  bodelrl 
sterilised,  Pasteurised,  or    peptonised.      But   in    cities  always* 
everywhere  in  summer,  it  is  difl^cuit  or  impossible  to  obuhi 
milk,  and  one  or  other  of  the  means  of  distofecttoti  becofHB  0^' 
perative. 

The  heat  required  for  sterilisation  in  some  manocr  destroji  A^ 
vital  properties  of  nuclein  of  the  milk  (StarrK 

According  lo  the  observations  of  Toch  (Archir  t  KJndcrlidlkitade. 
xvi)  on  the  stomach  contents,  the  peptonizing  of  mitk  for  tiifatfli 
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is  useless,  for  he  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  pepsin  in  the 
gastric  juice  of  infants,  even  when  having  gastric  catarrh. 

Peptonised  milk  is  used  much  less  for  infant  feeding  than  for- 
merly, for  it  has  been  found  that  they  do  not  thrive  if  continuously 
fed  upon  it. 

Care  of  the  Milk. — In  order  to  keep  milk  fresh  and  pure  for 
infant  use  in  hot  weather  it  should  be  at  once  artificially  cooled,  and 
if  intended  for  city  consumption,  during  transportation  both  car  and 
delivery  wagon  should  be  supplied  with  ice,  so  that  the  milk  temper- 
ature never  rises  above  50®  F.  The  milk  when  received  at  the  deal- 
er's should  also  be  kept  in  refrigerators,  for  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  it  should  not  become  lukewarm  even  temporarily.  It 
would  be  an  undoubted  advantage  to  have  the  whole  system  of  milk 
supply  under  proper  inspection  and  licensing.  The  cows  when 
stabled  should  be  kept  in  clean,  well-ventilated  quarters,  and  should 
always  have  the  udders  washed  before  milking.  Every  receptacle 
used  for  holding  the  milk  should  be  thoroughly  scoured  with  boiling 
water  each  day,  but  after  first  rinsing  with  cold  water.  If  this  pro- 
cess is  reversed,  particles  of  scalded  milk  may  cling  to  the  pail  or 
can  and  give  rise  to  subsequent  fermentation.  Milk  should  never  be 
allowed  to  stand  about  in  uncovered  vessels,  especially  in  a  bath 
room,  near  an  open  sewer  pipe  or  drain,  or  in  a  damp  cellar. 

When  given  to  the  infant  the  milk,  as  well  as  all  infant  food, 
should  be  moderately  warmed  to  approximate  its  body  temperature 

(99°  F.). 

When  the  milk  temporarily  disagrees  it  becomes  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  some  other  form  of  food.  Useful  formulae  for  this 
purpose  are  given  by  Starr  as  follows : 

Substitutes  for  Milk  in  Infant  Feeding  (Starr). 

Veal  broth  (i  lb.  of  meat  to  the  pint) f  J  jss. 

Barley  water f  |  jss. 

Mix. 

■D    1^'      .      \ each,  one  and  a  half  ounce. 

Barley  water,  (  * 

Milk  sugar half  a  drachm. 

Give  one  portion  at  two  months. 

Raw  beef  juice  (one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours)  will  "be  re- 
tained when  everything  else  is  rejected." 

Both  barley  water  and  lime  water  are  sometimes  added  when 
temporary  looseness  of  the  bowels  occurs. 

In  using  lime  water  (carbonate  of  lime)  as  a  diluent  of  cow's  milk 
in  infant  feeding,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  latter  the 
phosphate  of  lime  is  four  times  greater  in  quantity  than  in  human 
milk  (Leeds),  and  it  is  of  questionable  utility  to  continue  the  practice 
beyond  the  requirements  of  a  temporary  fit  of  indigestion. 
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Many  persons  suppose  that  the  milk  from  a  single  cow  is 
preferred  to  the  mixed  milk  of  several  animals,  and  formerly 
dairies  us»cd  to  supply  such  milk  in  separate  boiilcs.     It  luu  bccj 

proved,  however,  that  there  is  less  variation  m  th^  '    ' 

milk,  and  the  infant  is  not  so  apt  to  become  dv-^  ■  lic 

ing  it, 

The  milk  of  fancy  breeds  of  ctjws,  such  as  thai  ot   ! mrt  j^^h' 
Alderneys  or  Durhams,  is  often  too  rich  both  for  infants  an^l  .a,^! 

IV.— MIXED   FEEDING, 

There  is  no  harm  whatever  in  partly  feeding  iafanu  with  ik 
bottle  who  are  at  the  same  time  being  nursed.     If  the  mot*' 
fering  from  want  of  sleep  she  will  be  of  more  value  to  her  i. 

allowed  to  sleep  at  night  while  her  child  is  hand-fed  unce  or  twii 
When  the  breast  milk  is  insufficient  or  poor  in  quality  the  diild 
be  fed  by  hand  several  limes  a  day  in  addition  to  nursing.  A 
gry,  ill-nourished  child  cries  continuously  in  a  fretful  manner  a*^ 
nurses  irregularly,  either  taking  the  breast  too  long  and  cagrrif  cr 
stopping  too  soon  if  it  cannot  obtain  the  milk  without  much  clfcct 
The  sleep  is  fitfuK  the  abdomen  is  tender  and  usually  distended  wixM 
gas.  There  may  be  vnnn tints  and  the  slotils  are  nialudofou^ 
contain  milk  curds. 

Sometimes  such  babies  may  be  given  the  bottle  tor  tiir  -g 
part  of  their  food  for  a  few  days,  until  the  mother's  milk  i^  fo 
agree  with  them  better^  and  thus  the  necessity  for  absc»1ute  veaitisi 
may  be  postponed, 

Infants  who  are  brought  up  to  take  the  bottle  once  or  twice 
night,  being  nursed  at  the  breast  in  the  daytime,  arc  usually 
easily  weaned  when  the  period  for  entire  hand«fceding  arrircs. 

When  a  mother  who  has  abundant  mtik  supply  is  obliged  %c  k 
temporarily  absent  from  her  infant  beyond  the  per^  n  a  aol 

is  due,  she  may  beforehand  express  into  a  clean  g  —  itlc  m^ 
which  may  be  kept  and  fed  to  the  child  with  a  teaspoais  wbik  iki 
mother  is  aw^ay* 

WEANINa 

rhe  period  for  weaning  varies  considerably »  accordiog  to  Ik 
health  and  vigour  of  both  mother  and  infanL     A-  '  yM 

be  between  the  tenth  and  eighteenth  month,  onlioaT  -  ite 

tenth  or  twelfth  month  has  been  passed.  Many  tntant^  are  oerse' 
for  fifteen  months,  but  after,  if  not  before  the  r-  -*-•-— :ii  oumtil  tk 
mother's  milk  deteriorates,  and  the  child's  nc^.  TebttttfOtfi 

by  bottle  feeding.  There  can  be  no  fixed  rule  ^bvot  tliti,  lio««t«» 
and  much  depends  upon  the  nationality  and  social  po«itio»  of  tit 
mother.  The  poor,  for  reasons  of  economy^  foictime»  nine  ibcitf 
children   longer   than  is  good   for   them,  aimI   amij  fdrafQcn  ifl 
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this  country  seem  able  to  nurse  their  infants  longer  than  native 
Americans. 

The  eruption  of  the  eight  incisor  teeth,  which  should  be  com- 
plete by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  is  often  regarded  as  an  indication 
for  weaning.  At  this  time  the  digestive  organs  become  stronger, 
the  saliva  becomes  more  abundant,  and  the  appearance  of  the  an- 
terior molar  teeth  is  a  sign  that  the  child  is  gradually  preparing  for 
solid  food. 

Usually,  even  though  the  anterior  molar  teeth  are  cut,  the  child, 
if  weaned,  should  still  be  fed  chiefly  upon  milk  until  the  eighteenth 
month.  It  is  best  not  to  wean  a  child  during  very  hot  weather,  but 
when  this  is  imperative  milk  only  should  be  given,  otherwise  a  small 
quantity  of  beef  juice,  egg,  etc.,  may  be  allowed  by  degrees. 

An  infant  may  be  weaned  at  any  time,  and  occasion  may  require 
its  being  done  suddenly,  but  ordinarily  the  process  should  occupy  at 
least  one  or  two  months.  When  the  child  is  nine  or  ten  months  of 
age  the  bottle  may  be  given  once  a  day  in  place  of  the  breast ;  later 
two  or  three  times,  and  so  on,  until  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  weaning 
is  completed.  This,  however,  is  a  very  general  rule,  subject  to 
modifications  necessitated  by  the  ill  health  of  mother  or  child,  or  by 
hot  weather,  etc. 

The  circumstances  which  necessitate  earlier  weaning  than  the 
period  after  the  twelfth  month  may  be  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
infant,  who  may  have  malformation  of  the  mouth  or  be  congenitally 
too  feeble  to  suckle,  or  rendered  so  by  some  disease,  such  as  rickets 
or  hereditary  syphilis,  or  the  condition  of  the  mother  may  be  at 
fault,  either  from  constitutional  disease,  such  as  tuberculosis  or 
syphilis,  from  local  disease,  abscess,  or  malformation  of  the  nipples, 
from  insufficient  or  poor  milk,  or  from  the  recurrence  of  menstrua- 
tion or  pregnancy. 

If  an  infant  be  nursed  after  the  mother's  milk  has  grown  poor  in 
quality  it  may  acquire  rickets  and  digestive  disorders. 

The  following  directions  for  weaning  an  infant  from  the  bottle 
and  for  feeding  during  the  second  year  are  concisely  given  by  Holt 
in  his  admirable  brochure  on  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants  (1894). 
They  summarise  concisely  a  very  large  experience : 

"  At  ten  months  the  bottle  or  breast  milk  may  be  supplemented 
by  a  little  beef  juice  or  a  portion  of  a  soft-boiled  egg.  If  the  bottle 
is  given,  arrowroot  or  farina  may  be  added  to  one  feeding  each 
day.  .  .  . 

"  A  child  should  always  be  weaned  as  early  as  eighteen  or  twenty 
months,  but  it  can  be  easily  done  at  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  .  .  . 
During  the  second  year  a  healthy  child  never  requires  more  than 
five,  and  some  do  better  with  four,  meals  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year.  .  .  . 
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Table  showing  how  and  when  to  feed  or  nurse  the  Average  Infant  (Purdy). 

Infant's  Age. 

How    often     to 
feed  or  nune. 

Number  of  feed- 
ings in  a4  hours. 

Quantity  at  each  feeding  and  how  to  dilute  the 
milk.    One  ounce  equal  to  two  table  or  eight 
teaspoonfuls. 

First 

i\  hour. 

10 

One  ounce  or  two  tablespoonfuls  pre- 

week. 

pared  as  follows : 
2  teaspoonfuls  milk. 
5  teaspoonfuls  water  that  has  been  boiled 

and  cooled. 
I  teaspoonful  lime  water. 

I  to  3 

2  hours. 

8 

One  and  one  half  ounce  or  three  table- 

weeks. 

spoonfuls  : 
3  teaspoonfuls  milk. 
8           "          boiled  water. 
I  teaspoonful  lime  water. 

3  to  6 

2\  hours. 

7 

Two  ounces  or  four  tablespoonfuls : 

weeks. 

5i  teaspoonfuls  milk. 

9             **           boiled  water. 

i\  teaspoonful  lime  water. 

6  to  9 

3  hours. 

6 

Three  ounces  or  six  tablespoonfuls : 

weeks. 

2\  tablespoonfuls  milk. 

3              "            boiled  water. 

2  teaspoonfuls  lime  water. 

9  to  12 

3  hours. 

6 

Four  ounces  or  eight  tablespoonfuls : 

weeks. 

4    tablespoonfuls  milk. 

3i            "            boiled  water. 

2  teaspoonfuls  lime  water. 

4th  to  6th 

3  hours. 

6 

Five  ounces  or  ten  tablespoonfuls : 

month. 

7^  tablespoonfuls  milk. 

2              "             boiled  water. 

2  teaspoonfuls  lime  water. 

6th  to  loth 

3  hours. 

6 

Six  ounces  or  twelve  tablespoonfuls  : 

month. 

9  tablespoonfuls  milk. 

2            "             boiled  water. 

I  tablespoonful  lime  water. 

loth  to  1 2th 

3i  hours. 

5  or  6 

Eight  ounces  or  sixteen  tablespoonfuls 

month. 

or  one  tumblerful : 
Add  to  this  only  i  tablespoonful   lime 
water. 

1 2th  to  1 8th 

4  hours. 

4  or  5 

Eight  ounces  milk  with  perhaps  one  of 
Uie  prepared  foods,  meat  juice,  and 

month. 

yolk  of  egg ;  and  when  baby  has  16 

teeth  it  may  also  have  bread  and  but- 

ter, cracker  victuals,  mashed  potatoes 

and  gravy,  and  may  suck  a  piece  of 

beef  or  chicken  bone.     But  milk  must 

be  the  principal  food.      It  must  not 

have  fruits,  tea,  coffee,  or  beer,  etc. 

Quantity  of  Food  required  1 

in  the  First  Year  of  Infancy  (Rotch). 

At  each  feeding. 

Number  of  daily 
feedings. 

Toul  daily 
amount. 

During  the  1st  week 

1  02. 
li" 

2  " 

3  " 

4  " 
6    " 
8    •• 

10 
10 

8 
8 

7 
6 

5 

10  oz 

At  the  3d  week 

V" 

At  the  6th  week 

At  the  ^d  month 

24  " 
28  " 

At  the  4th  month 

At  the  6th  month 

30" 
40  " 

At  the  loth  or  12th  month 

?    ! 


o 


^^»^»^*      ^^i 
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Holfs  "  Schedule  for  Feeding  an  Average  Child  in  Health  "  far  the  First 

Year, 


Agb. 

No.  of  meals. 

I  week 

10 
ID 

9 

8 

7 
6 
6 

5 

5 

2  to  3  we 
4  weeks. 

eks 

6      *•     

3  months 

5  " 

6  *• 

9       *• 
12       *• 

Interval  by  day  -  ^  ,    „  .. 


2  hours. 
2 

2 

2i  " 

3  " 

3  " 

3  " 
3 

3  - 


Quantity  for  Quantity  for 
each  meat       34  hours. 


10  OZ. 

15  " 

20  " 

24  " 

28  " 

33  '* 

36  " 

37i  " 

40  " 


Chrysties  Table  far  Infant  Feeding, 


ACB. 

Interval. 

Number  of  feed- 
ings in  34  hours 

Amount  of  food 
at  each  feeding. 

Total  amount  in 
24  hours. 

1st  week 

2  hours. 

2  " 

3  ** 
3     •• 
3     " 
3     " 
3     *• 
3     " 

ID 

I 

6 
6 
6 
6 
5 

I  OZ. 

I^  OZ. 

30Z. 

4  OZ. 

4-4J  oz. 

50Z. 

6  oz. 
8  oz. 

10  OZ. 

2d  to  4th  week 

i3ioz. 
18  oz. 

2d  to  3d  month 

3d  to  4th  month 

24  oz. 
24-27  oz. 
30  oz. 
36  oz. 
40  oz. 

4th  to  5th  month 

6th  month 

8th  month 

loth  month 

The  foregoing  tables  differ  only  in  a  few  unimportant  details — 
less,  in  fact,  than  the  digestive  powers  of  infants  differ  from  each 
other. 

Artificial  Infant  Foods. 

Very  young  infants  fed  upon  "  proprietary  "  or  "  prepared  "  baby 
foods,  to  the  greater  or  less  exclusion  of  mother's  or  good  cow's 
milk,  soon  become  rhachitic  or  scrofulous.  Wiederhofer  says  that 
"  the  numerous  infant  foods,  although  much  bepuffed,  are  of  no 
value  whatever.'*  This  is  certainly  true  of  all  non-malted  amyla- 
ceous foods.  The  common  fault  of  nearly  all  such  preparations  is  that 
they  contain  too  much  sugar  or  starch  and  too  little  fat — which 
latter  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  without  becoming  rancid.  For 
example : 

Prof.  Leeds  says  that  Mellin's  food  has  only  0.15  part  fat  in 
144.74,  and  Nestl^'s  food  only  1.91  part  in  139.69,  but  human  milk 
has  3.90  per  cent  and  cow's  has  3.66  per  cent. 

Two  extreme  conditions  are  sqen  in  such  infants — those  who  are 
emaciated  and  marasmic,  and  those  who  are  stout  and  apparently 
robust,  but  whose  strength  and  power  of  resistance  to  disease  is  very 
deceptive.  As  described  by  Holt :  "  When  children  ai;e  fed  upon 
foods  lacking  in  fat,  the  teeth  come  late,  the  bones  are  soft,  the  mus- 
cles flabby,"  whereas  "children  fed  upon  foods  containing  too  much 
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sugar  are  frequently  very  fat,  but  their  flesh  is  very  soft,  they 
late,  and  they  perspire  readily  about  the  head  and  neck.**  Thcyi 
sent  a  variety  of  rhachitic  deformities,  and  are  subject  to  caur 
and  other  diseases.  Such  foods  should  never  be  fed  to  younf  b 
fants  unless  under  a  physician's  direction.  For  the  further  diMrtu- 
sion  of  this  topic  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  upon  Pre* 
digested  Foods,  page  131. 

Another  objection  to  feeding  infants  with  starchy   food* 
when   partially  converted  by  diastase  into  dextrin  and  fiuttose»] 
that  the  final  products  are  unlike  the  carbohydrate  of  normal 
(lactose),  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  as  readily  aji^imrl 
and  as  useful  in  the  obscure  metabolic  processes  of  infant  grontk 

Predigested  proteid  foods,  such  as  somatose  and  various  foniii«*f 
meat  extracts,  aJbumoses^  etc,  are  sometimes  used  to  re  enforce  the 
milk  of  very  young  infants  by  addition  to  it.  I'his  is  a  mt<*tj 
the  cow's  milk  is  already  too  rich  in  proteids.  If  temporary  if 
tion  requires  their  use,  they  should  be  substituted  for  mtlk, 
given  with  the  idea  of  re-enforcing  it 

Infant  Stools.— The  stools  of  the  infant  shoold  be  ot 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  milk  ii 
properly  digested. 

The  stools  of  an  infant  fed  exclusively  on  milk  #lK»tjld  ncate 
two  (or  only  one)  a  day.  and  be  of  uniform  soft  consisteDCc,  »iifOOtl^ 
of  inoffensive  odour,  and  of  a  gamboge-yellow  colour.  If  meat  jma 
or  meat  broth  of  any  kind  is  given^  the  stools  ustialty  become  darto 
If  too  much  is  given  they  are  apt  to  be  acid,  makxlofous,  ftrj  1 
brown,  and  diarrhccaK 

Abnormal  appearances  of  the  stools  wilt  be  foii»d  deficrtbed  1 
cunnection  with  the  dietetic  treatment  of  infantile  dianiMsa  (p 
532).  When  farinaceous  or  any  amylaceous  food  is  being  giire«,i 
is  well  to  test  the  stools  with  a  few  drops  of  tiocture  of  ntdtne  «Ipc^ 
imparts  a  purple  colour  to  any  particles  of  ooifigiefttcd  Jtardi  vbc^ 
they  may  contain. 

Nursing  Bottles,— Ever  since  the  inflDeiioe  of  b^dem  «pw 
the  fermentation  of  milk  has  been  established  ttie  n/tr^^^^t^ir  ^tf  0^^ 
serving  carefully  the  most  minute  detaib  for  cical>^ 
fant's  utensils  has  been  apparent 

The  necessity  for  use  of  the  bottle  for  fecdtttg  t»  alwijs  W  It 
regretted  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keepiag  tht  milk 
bacterial  infection.     Adams  says:  *^  Ooe  of  the  ^rctticit  a«i 
in  infantile  life  is  the  popular  feedttig  boule.     It  probably  1 
more  intestinal  diseases  in  the  infant  uoder  two  ^«u$  of  afe  tlm 
any  other  article/' 

The  use  of  nursing  bottles  with  long  mbb^  tabi^  t»  Itt  Ir  fl^ 
hesitatingly  condemned^  although  rt  saves  tToaMe  m  hoUme  Ae 
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bottle.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  tubing  sterile.  The  bottle 
shuuld  be  of  pure  glass,  white,  of  half-pint  capacity,  with  a  wide 
mouth  and  a  sloping  neck^  and  never  with  a  shoulder,  which  pre- 
vents cleaning  every  part  of  the  interior  with  a  sterilised  cotton 
swab. 

A  measure  of  ounces  should  be  blow^n  in  the  side,  and  it  should 
be  fitted  with  a  short  black  rubber  nipple,  which  can  be  removed 
and  turned  inside  out  for  thorough  cleansing.  This  short  nipple  ha^ 
the  further  advantage  that  the  child  is  less  apt  to  be  left  by  the 
nurse  alone  with  the  bottle,  The  latter  is  a  slovenly  way  to  feed  an 
infant,  and  should  be  discountenanced,  for  the  child  gets  its  milk 
with  periods  of  delay  and  irregularity.  The  bottle  may  slip  out  of 
reach,  or  after  it  is  empty  the  child  keeps  on  sucking  or  draws  in 
air,  and  obtains  the  milk  at  uneven  temperatures,  or  sometimes  the 
child  goes  to  sleep  with  the  nipple  in  its  mouth,  and,  awaking,  it 
finishes  the  bottle,  "  The  sucking  power  of  the  child  is  to  a  great 
extent  produced  by  the  muscles  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
mouth;  if  this  action  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  contract  the  width  of  the  mouth  and  cause  protrusion  of 
the  teeth  "  (Cryer).  For  these  reasons  the  nurse  should  always  con- 
tinue holding  the  bottle  in  a  comfortable  position  for  the  child  until 
it  has  taken  its  portion.  This  usually  requires  a  few  minutes  less 
time  than  is  occupied  in  nursing  at  the  breast.  The  usual  time  is 
not  above  ten  minutes  (Dencke).  Any  residue  in  the  bottle  should 
be  at  once  thrown  away,  and  not  warmed  over  for  a  second  feeding. 

For  washing  the  milk  bottles  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  or 
salicylate,  a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint»  should  be  first  used,  after  which 
they  roust  be  thoroughly  scalded  m  boiling  water.  If  fitted  with  a 
plug  of  sterilised  baked  absorbent  cotton  they  will  remain  sterile 
until  ready  for  use. 

When  from  six  to  eight  teeth  have  appeared  the  bottle  can  usu- 
ally be  discarded. 

Care  of  the  Infant's  Mouth.— Cryer  says  that  mothers  or 
nurses  in  caring  for  the  infant  "  will  give  attention  to  dirty  hands  or 
face  and  bathe  the  body  daily,  but  how  few  keep  the  mouth  as  clean. 
The  teeth  should  be  gently  and  thoroughly  brushed  with  a  small 
soft  tooth  brush  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  .  .  .  Fer- 
mentation of  residual  portions  of  milk  remaining  in  the  mouth  of 
the  infant  after  feeding  is  a  prolific  source  of  gastric  curd,  intesti- 
nal irritation,  giving  rise  to  colic  and  diarrhoea.  The  mouth  of  the 
child  should  therefore  be  kept  carefully  cleansed,  and  before  each 
feeding  be  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  distilled  water 
applied  on  a  soft  linen  rag." 

Weighing  of  Infants.— The  systematic  weighing  of  infants  at 
/least  once  a  week  is  a  very  useful  indication  of  the  progress  in  nu- 
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trition  and  growth  which   they  are  making,  and  it  should  not 
neglected. 

Budin  has  recently  reported  some  interesting  eiperjmems  wilbj 
three  classes   of   infants — namely,  (i)  suckled,  (2)  parity  MC^te 
partly  artificially  fefl»  (3)  artificially  fed.      During  the  t*        '      nigb 
of  life  he  found  that  the  gain  in  weight  was  corisideral' 
with  suckled  infants,  but  during  the  first  year  of  life  the  inlani  %'i 
gain  as  much  weight  if  fed  upon  cow's  milk  as  if  suckled.     Roagfely"" 
speaking,  the  infant's  weight  should  be  doubled  in  the  fim  titv 
months  of  life  and  trebled  in  the  first  year. 

Premature   Infants.— The   feeding  of  premature  infants 
mands  unusual  care.     Their  bodies  are  small;  their  vitality  is  km | 
their  digestion  is  feeble»  and  their  rate  of  heat  loss  is  rapid.    Tfcefl 
are  sometimes  advantageously  reared  in  incubators.     They  afc  ofttij 
too  weak  to  suckle  or  even  to  take  the  bottle  unless  they  arc 
carefully  hand-fed  so  as  to  obtain  the  milk  without  effort.     It  1 
be  best  to  feed  them  by  gavage.     This  method  takes  lei^s  time  Uai] 
any  other.     A  small»  feeble,  puny  infant  at  nine  months  of  age  fMf 
not  take  as  much  as  ten  ounces  of  milk  a  day,  and  yet  keqi  alif 
Such  a  baby  must  be  fed  at  shorter  intervals  than' the  rule  allovii 
well-developed  infants  at  the  same  age.     A  two-hottr  interval 
often  be  best. 


FOOD  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN, 

The  infant,  although  weaned,  should  receive  all  its  food  fm 
the  bottle  until  at  least  the  twelfth  month,  and  then  very  gnidsillf 
a  few  other  articles  than  milk  or  beef  juice  may  be  kidded 

Children  often  do  bcst^  however,  upon  a  milk  diet  up  to  tbecoJ 
of  the  second  year. 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  all  the  milk  teeth  hii« 
cut  through,  and  the  digestive  functions  have  greatly  incfeawd 
power.    The  lower  maxilla  becomes  stronger,  the  ni  ^t" 

tion   more  powerful,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  lari^  ^     ^aom 

fleshy^  the  oesophagus  wider;   the  salivary  glands   arc  better 
veloped,  and  secrete  a  larger  quantity  of  saliva  ;  the  shape  of 
stomach  changes,  and   its  walls  grow   thicker,   the  inte^taal 
longer  and  mure  capacious;  in  shurt.  all  the  digestive  iirgaiis 
more  adapted  to  an  animal  diet    At  this  period  milk  atcme  could 
satisfy  the  child.     It  may  be  dispensed  morning  and  cveotnf^lw* 
during   the   day  more  substantial   food   is  of  absolute  neofeMtty 
(Ammon). 

Should  illness  of  any  kind  occur  after  a  child  has  been  put  opo 
solid  diet,  it  should  at  once  be  given  only  fluid  food  again,  aodt)^ 
does  not  mean  a  diet  of  tea  and  toast  water,  but  of  milk  or  ipctf 
broths. 
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Servants  are  often  very  careless  in  regard  to  the  food  which  they 
T^vit  within  reach  of  young  children,  who  wish  to  eat  everything  they 
^^c,  and  ignorant  mothers  sometimes  give  children  at  the  breast  tea, 
Coffee,  or  beer,  and  their  older  children  are  allowed  to  eat  such  sub- 
stances as  the  skin  of  potatoes  and  fruits,  sausages,  or  canned  corn, 
with  the  result  of  causing  acute  gastritis  or  convulsions. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up 
with  too  little  variety  in  taste.  An  occasional  departure  from  strict 
rules  or  a  single  indulgence  in  some  ordinarily  prohibited  article 
may  do  no  harm,  but  serve  to  gratify  and  educate  the  child. 

Young  children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  or  more  commonly 
crave  sugar,  but  do  not  care  for  fatty  foods.  They  are  apt  also  to 
like  vegetable  acids,  and  are  therefore  fond  of  fruits.  These  acids 
are  wholesome,  and  the  fruit  is  laxative  and  healthful  when  ripe  and 
fresh. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  separately  name  the  chief  prohibited 
substances  which  must  be  kept  from  young  children,  but  experience 
proves  the  contrary,  and  when  common  sense  is  lacking  in  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  their  care,  a  written  list  of  these  foods  should 
be  given  them.  If  the  child's  food  is  too  coarse,  too  much  energy  is 
diverted  in  the  attempt  to  digest  it,  and  this  is  at  the  expense  of 
normal  growth  and  development.  Young  children  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  pantry  and  kitchen,  where  their  attention  is  attracted  by 
forms  of  food  which  they  cannot  have. 

It  is  estimated  by  Edward  Smith  that  in  proportion  to  its  weight, 
the  growing  child  requires  about  three  times  as  much  carbonaceous 
food  as  the  adult  and  six  times  as  much  animal  food. 

Foods  Forbidden  to  all  Young  Children. 

The  following  articles  are  particularly  indigestible  for  children, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  them  under  four  years  of  age,  and  most 
of  them  should  not  be  given  under  seven  or  eight  years :  Fried  food 
of  all  kinds,  game,  salt  food,  the  flesh  of  swine  in  all  forms  (pickles, 
salads,  condiments,  except  salt),  "  stews,'*  the  "  dressing  **  of  fowl, 
sauces,  visceral  foods  (such  as  liver,  kidneys,  tripe,  etc.),  all  raw 
vegetables,  potatoes  (except  baked),  tomatoes  in  any  form ;  the 
coarser  vegetables,  such  as  beets,  turnips,  cabbage,  etc. ;  fancy  bread, 
cake,  and  pastry;  griddle  cakes,  canned  food  of  all  kinds;  fancy  con- 
fectionery, sweets,  and  preserves;  cheese,  rich  soups,  jellies,  dried  or 
unripe  and  overripe  fruits  (bananas,  so  often  given  to  young  children, 
are  very  bad  for  them),  nuts,  fruits  with  large  seeds,  such  as  grapes, 
the  skin  of  all  poultry,  fruits,  or  vegetables. 

All  food  should  be  plainly  and  thoroughly  cooked.  N(^  jj^reasy 
or  highly  seasoned  dishes  are  permissible,  and  as  a  rule  twice-cooked 
meats  are  indigestible. 
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Tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol  in  every  form  must  be  withheld.  The 
two  former  beverages  interfere  with  digestion  and  make  the  chtW 
nervous,  and  the  latter  lays  the  fuundaiion  for  a  permacieot  alc<>hol 
habit.  Soda  water  with  sirups  should  not  be  given.  Too  mQcb 
water  should  not  be  allowed  with  meals,  and  what  is  given  shook! 
not  be  ice  cold. 

Children,  as  they  grow  up,  should  continue  to  observe  rcguUniy 
in  the  hours  for  taking  meals,  and  the  habit  of  perpetually  nibbli] 
at  cake,  crackers,  and  confectionery  between  meals  should  ooi  bel 
eraied.     It  is  best  for  young  children  not  tu  be  put  to  »leef>  inuDedkl 
ately  after  their  most  substantial  meal  of  the  day.     As  they  rcqtiiftj 
a  nap  in  the  early  afternoon,  many  advise  giving  this  meal  at  4 

The  following  is  a  useful  summary  (taken  in  pan  from  Ht^lt)  1 


General  Rules  for  Feeding  Young  Children. 

Allow  time  for  meals. 

See  that  the  food  is  thoroughly  masticated. 

Do  not  allow  nibbling  between  meals. 

Do  not  tempt  the  child  with  the  sight  of  rich  and  tndigesidiii 


I. 
2, 

3- 

4. 

food. 

5.  Do  not  force  the  child  to  eat  against  its  will,  but  examine  tir 
mouth,  which  may  be  sore  from  erupting  teeth;  and  examine  :^.r 
food,  which  may  not  be  properly  cooked  or  flavoured. 

If  good  food  is  refused  from  peevishness  merely,  rcinove  1:  i?tij 
do  not  offer  it  again  before  the  next  meal  time, 

6.  In  acute  illness  reduce  and  dilute  the  food  at  once. 

7.  In  very  hot  weather  give  about  one  fourth  or  one  third  ^ 
food,  and  offer  more  water. 

The  young  infant  depends  wholly  upon  animal  food,  an  : 
the  necessary  carbon  largely  from  the  sugar  of   miik.     *li.^  -.-^ 
child  lives  4n  part  only  upon  animal  food,  and  begins  to  defiYeaitf* 
tinnai  carbon  from  bread  and  other  cereal  foods. 

Quantity  of  Food  Required.— Kxpenments  Knvc  been 
by  Uedelmann,  Hasse,  and  others,  to  determine  ihe  nccesttfy  pe^  j 
centage  of  albuminous  food   required  per  Jiern  per   kilogrmouDeil 
body  weight,  by  growing  children,  with  the  following  result: 


At  3  years* 

At  3  to  5  years.. 
At  8  to  II  ycurs. 


Thus  it  is  seen  the  percentage  of  albumin oas  food  reqtisreil  i^i 
minishes  as  the  child  gains  in  weight,  and  more  carbohydrate  (o^dj 
is  used  to  replace  it. 
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The  daily  average  quantity  of  food  required  by  each  child  in  an 
^^ggregate  of  twenty-eight  healthy  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
^^nd  three  years  is  reported  by  Starr  to  be  as  follows :  Bread,  7.5 
z — )unces;  butter,  .98  ounce;  meat  (beef),  4.6  ounces;  potatoes,  3.9 
dDunces;  milk,  32.6  fluid  ounces.  The  daily  average  for  each  child 
B.  n  an  aggregate  of  twelve  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
^six  years  was:  Milk,  48.6  fluid  ounces;  beef,  12.1  ounces;  rice,  13.0 
^3unces;  bread,  10.3  ounces;  butter,  1.08  ounce.  The  daily  average 
:flEor  each  child  in  an  aggregate  of  twenty-four  children  between  the 
^^ges  of  four  and  ten  years  was:  Roast  beef,  12.46  ounces;  bread, 

:xo.23    ounces;    potatoes,    10.03    ounces;    butter,   .99   ounce;    milk, 

^8.5  fluid  ounces. 

Dietaries  for  Young  Children. 

The  following  diets  are  recommended  by  Starr  as  types  for  use 
^rom  the  period  of  weaning  up  to  three  and  a  half  years  or  more : 

Diet  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Month  (Starr). 

7  A.  M.,  stale  bread  soaked  in  a  breakfast  cup  of  new  milk. 

10  A.  M.,  milk,  six  ounces,  and  soda  biscuit,  or  a  thin  slice  of  but- 
tered bread. 

2  p.  M.,  beef  tea,  six  ounces,  bread,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  rice 
and  milk  pudding. 

6  p.  M.,  same  as  first  meal. 

10  p.  M.,  a  tablespoonful  of  Mellin's  food  in  eight  ounces  of  milk. 
In  alternation  a  lightly  boiled  ^g%  with  bread  crumbs  and  six 

ounces  of  milk  may  be  given  at  7  a.  m.,  and  at  2  p.  m.  a  mashed 
baked  potato  moistened  with  four  tablespoon fuls  of  beef  tea,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  junket. 

Diet  from  the  Eighteenth  to  the  Thirtieth  Month  (Starr). 

7  A.M.,  new  milk, eight  ounces;  the  yolk  of  an  t,gg  lightly  boiled; 
two  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  or  else  milk,  and  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  well-cooked  oatmeal  or  wheaten  grits,  with  sugar  and  cream. 

11  A.M.,  milk,  six  ounces,  with  a  soda  biscuit  or  bread  and 
butter. 

2  p.  M.,  one  tablespoonful  of  rare  mutton  pounded  to  a  paste, 
bread  and  butter,  or  mashed  potatoes  moistened  with  good  dish 
gravy,  a  saucer  of  junket;  or  else  a  breakfastcupful  of  beef  tea  or 
mutton  or  chicken  broth,  a  thin  slice  of  stale  bread,  a  saucer  of  rice 
and  milk  pudding. 

6.30  p.  M.,  a  breakfastcupful  of  milk  with  bread  and  butter,  or 
soft  milk  toast. 
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Dkt  frtmi  Two  ami  a  Half  i&  Three  and  a  Half  Yean  &/  Agt  {L  i^f*' 

Ckiliirtfi  w/ic  kave  eat  their  Miik  Tefih)  (Surr). 

7  A.  M,,   one  or  two   tumblers  of   milk,  a  saucer  of  tiiorou|tif| 

cooked  otitmea!  or  wheaten  grits,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter 

II  A,  M.,  (if  htjngry),  a  tumbler  of  milk  or  a  teacu|ifui  of  beef  l^ 

with  a  biscuit. 

2  p.  H.,  a  slice  of  underdone  roast  beef  or   mutton,  or  a  bit  f*f 

roast  cliickcri  or  turkey,  mioced  as  fine  as  possible,  a  mashed  biltd 

potato  moistened  with  dish  gravy,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  i 

saucer  of  junket  or  rice  and  milk  pudding. 

7  p.  M.,  a  tumblerful  uf  milk  and  a  slice  or  two  of  soft  totlk 


Diei/r&m  Three  am/ a  Half  Yeart  up  (Starr), 

Breakfast. — Every  day:  Milk»  porridge  and  cream^  bread  aid 
butler. 

One  dish  only  each  day:  Fresh  fish,  eggs  Itg^htly  boiledi,  ^p 
poached,  eggs  scrambled,  eggs  (plain  omelet),  chicken  hasb,  ite»fd 
kidney,  stewed  liver 

Sound  frnlts  may  be  allowed  before  and  after  the  meal,  aecor^ic 
to  taste,  as  oranges  without  pulp,  gra|>es  (seeds  not  to  be  swi^ 
lowed),  peaches,  thc»roughly  ripe  pears,  and  cantaloupes^ 

Dinner, — ^Every  day ;  Clear  soup,  meat  roasted  oc  broUcd  ill 
cut  into  small  pieces,  bread  and  butter 

Two  dishes  each  day  r  Potatoes  baked,  potatoes  ma^ihed^  ifn«A 
stewed  celery,  cauliflower,  hominy,  macaroni  (plain),  peas,  stnng 
beans  (young),  green  corn  (grated). 

Junket,  rice-and-milk  or  other  light  pudding,  and  occasionally 
ice  cream,  may  be  allowed  for  dessert. 

Supper. — Every  day  :  Milk,  milk  toast  or  bread  and  butter,  sieved 
fruit. 

From  the  third  to  the  fifth  year  the  child  has  twenty  teeth,  and 
often  three  meals  a  day  suffice,  although  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
year  four  may  be  given  After  three  years  of  age  it  is  not  possible  to 
lay  down  definite  rules  for  the  quantity  of  food  allowed.  In  health. 
the  appetite  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  guide,  and  the  child  will  not  cat 
too  much  if  taught  to  eat  very  slowly  and  thoroughly  chew  each 
mouthful. 

When  the  second  set  of  teeth  begin  to  replace  the  deciduous 
or  milk  teeth,  which  gradually  decay,  digestion  is  sometimes  inter- 
fered with  temporarily  from  lack  of  ability  to  masticate  thorooj^lj. 
and  the  food  should  be  thoroughly  subdivided  before  it  is  offered  to 
the  child. 

The  following  is  the  sample  diet  given  by  Holt  for  a  child  cigiii- 
een  months  old : 
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First  Meal. — A  tablespoonful  of  some  cereal  with  salt  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  cream,  one  half  pint  of  milk. 

Second  Meal. — One  half  pint  of  milk. 

Third  Meal. — One  tablespoonful  of  scraped  meat,  two  small 
pieces  of  dried  bread,  half  a  pint  of  milk. 

Fourth  Meal.—U:\\\i. 

Fifth  Meal. — Milk  with  farina  or  arrowroot. 

Instead  of  scraped  meat  (page  97),  beef  juice  (page  100)  or  a  soft 
cooked  ^g%  may  be  substituted  occasionally.  Of  the  beef  juice  from 
one  to  three  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given  at  a  time. 

**  The  quantity  of  milk  allowed  at  a  single  feeding  for  a  child 
during  the  second  year  should  be  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  during 
the  first  half  and  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year"  (Holt). 

The  following  rules  for  meats  and  vegetables  for  young  children 
are  given  by  Holt : 

"  Meats. — After  eighteen  months,  if  most  of  the  teeth  are  pres- 
ent, once  daily,  finely  bruised  or  scraped  rare  roast  beef,  roast  lamb, 
broiled  mutton  chop  or  beefsteak,  white  meat  of  chicken  or  turkey, 
fresh  fish  boiled  or  broiled — bones  the  only  objection. 

"  Vegetables. — Potatoes  (not  till  after  second  year)  roasted, 
peas,  asparagus  tops,  spinach,  string  beans,  boiled  onions,  stewed 
celery;  all  should  be  very  well  cooked,  in  season,  and  fresh." 

Fruits  are  very  wholesome  food  for  young  children  from  three  or 
four  years  onward,  provided  they  are  properly  selected  and  not 
allowed  in  excess,  which  is  almost  the  only  source  of  trouble  from 
them.  They  serve  to  keep  the  blood  in  good  condition,  favor  diges- 
tion, and  prevent  constipation.  After  the  fifteenth  month  two  to 
six  teaspoonsfuls  of  orange  juice  may  be  given,  and  a  little  later  the 
soft  pulp  of  two  or  three  stewed  prunes,  or  a  half-baked  or  stewed 
apple. 

A  child  three  or  four  years  of  age  may  have  a  piece  of  ripe  pear, 
peach,  or  plum,  or  strawberries  in  season.  Cherries  and  bananas 
should  be  forbidden.  Grape  juice  is  allowed  without  the  skin  or 
seeds.  During  very  hot  weather  great  caution  should  be  observed 
in  giving  fruit  of  any  kind  to  infants. 

Bread,  rice,  oatmeal,  and  other  cereal  foods  should  always  enter 
largely  into  the  dietary  of  healthy  children  after  they  are  able  to 
digest  them.  Their  fats  should  be  derived  chiefly  from  butter  and 
cream.  The  best  fruits  for  them  are  oranges,  cooked  apples,  and 
stewed  prunes. 

Children  between  three  and  four  years  of  age  should  be  fed 
when  in  health  four  times  a  day — at  7  a.  m.,  10.30  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m., 
and  .6  p.  m.     The  following  is 
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Holt's  ''  Sample  DUt  for  a  Child  Four    Vfars  Oldr 

First  Meal, — Half  an  orange,  one  and  a  half  lablespoonfuU  of 
oatmeal  or  hominy,  well  salted,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
but  no  sugar,  and  one  glass  of  milk. 

Second  Mtai. — A  glass  of  milk  or  cup  of  broth  and  one  slice  o( 
stale  bread. 

Third  J/V<i/— Meat — either  steak,  chop,  or  chicken — one  green 
vegetable  (e.  g,»  spinach),  one  starchy  vegetable  (e.  g,,  potato),  water 
to  drink,  stewed  prunes  for  dessert. 

Fourth  Meai. — ^Bread  and  milk  or  milk  toast. 

Desserts  far  Childrm, 

**  After    two    and   a   half   years — plain    custard,    ice   creaoi  (flfl 
oftener  than  once  a  week),  rice  pudding  (no  raisins),  baked  appfa;] 
stewed  prunes'*  (Holt), 

The  following  rules  for  feeding  young  children   arc  gifco 
Adams  : 

When  the  child  has  its  first  sixteen  teeth  it  is  to  be  giFcn 
varied  food  than  before,  such  as  stale  bread  and  butter,  cracke 
mashed   potato  and  gravy,    scraped  beef   sandwiches   wiih    %x\\  ^f 
sugar,  a  piece  of  rare   beef,  or  a  chit  ken   bcnie   t<»   sut  k      He 
during  the  period  of  sixteen  teeth  : 

6  A.  M,,  a  cup  of  milk,  cream  biscuit,  or  slice  ul    buiiercd 
8  A.  M.,  stale  bread  broken  and  soaked  iu  a  tumblerful  of  rich  i 
1%  M.,  slice  of  buttered  bread,  half  a  pint  of  weak  beef  tea, or 
or  chicken  broth  ;  4  p.  M.,  tumblerful  of  milk  with  cracker 
of   buttered   bread ;    8    v.  m.,   a    tumblerful  of  milk   irilh 
crackers. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  of  sixteen  teeth ; 

6  A.M.,  bread  or  crackers  with  half  a  pint  of  milk;  Sa*M^I 
tablespoonful  of  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  or  corn-niea]  mMih  vlA^ 
milk  and  a  couple  of  slices  of  buttered  bread;  it  m^ 
butter,  milk,  and  a  soft-boiled  egg;  4  p,  M.t  a  piece  of  rare  tnatf 

beef  to  suck,  mashed   boiled   potatoes,  moistened  with  di?«*i    

bread  and  milk,  and  a  small   portion  of  rice,  bread  jelly,  « 
8  p.  M.,  milk  and  bread  or  crackers. 

Adams  usually  prefers,  however,  to  give  milk  and  oatmeal 
or  barley  water  through  the  second  summer. 

If  the  child   vomits  sour  food,  a  little  alkali  should  be  . 
the  food  (sodium  biiarbonaie,  etc.).     Diar^ha^a  m^iv  \y^  rxd\\.T^\ 
too  solid  diet. 

He  prescribes  tor  a  chud  with  all  the  milk   icctti,  ana  < 
walk,  up  to  the  third  year : 

S  A.  M,,  well-cooked  oatmeal^  wheaten  grits,  or  cora^nieai 
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With  a  liberal  supply  of  milk,  cold  bread,  and  butter,  a  piece  of  finely 

^»  lender  beefsteak  or  a  soft-boiled  egg;  12  m.,  bowl  of  chicken  or 

yster    soup,  or  weak  beef  tea,  milk  with  bread  or  crackers,  and 

^ter  ;  4  p.  m.,  roast  beef,  mutton,  chicken,  or  turkey,   fresh  white 

^*^>  ttiashed  white  potato  moistened  with  gravy,  bread  and  butter, 

^^  rice  and  milk ;  8  p.  m.,  milk  with  bread  or  crackers. 

^read  and  milk  or  butter  may  be  given  between  the  first  and  sec- 
'^^  meal  or  before  the  first,  also  ripe  fruit  later. 

^OT  a  child  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  year  Adams  gives: 

breakfast. — Corn-meal   mush,    oatmeal,   wheaten    grits,    hominy, 

Plenty  of  cream ;  potatoes,  baked  or  stewed ;  eggs,  poached,  soft- 

^^Hed,  omelet ;  fish,  fresh  broiled ;  meats :  beef  hash,  broiled  steak, 

stewed  liver  and  kidneys,  lamb  chops,  chicken  fricassee;  tomatoes, 

^Hced;    bread  (cold);    light    Graham,    entire   wheat,    corn    muffins 

(plain),  and  occasionally  Graham,  corn,  and  rice  cakes ;  fresh,  ripe 

^ruit. 

Luncheon. — Soups:  oyster,  clam,  bean,  chicken,  consomm^ ;  vege- 
tables :  potatoes,  baked  or  stewed,  sliced  tomatoes ;  beefsteak,  lamb 
chop,  cold  roast  lamb;  cold  rolls,  soda  crackers;  fruits  in  season; 
rice  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Soups  :  consomm/,  oyster,  cream  of  barley,  potato, 
chicken ;  chicken,  stewed ;  fish,  baked,  broiled,  or  boiled ;  roast 
beef,  chicken,  lamb  ;  potatoes,  rice,  cauliflower,  macaroni,  peas, 
tomatoes,  beans ;  bread,  well-cooked  wheat.  Dessert :  rice  and 
milk,  light  pudding,  ice  cream,  fruits,  and  berries. 

Teething  and  Food. 

Much  illness  and  digestive  disturbance  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood is  popularly  ascribed  to  "teething,**  and  the  gums  do  occasion- 
ally become  swollen  and  inflamed  during  dentition,  but  the  evils  of 
this  process  are  exaggerated  in  the  lay  mind  and  wrong  feeding  is 
much  more  often  accountable  for  the  disturbance.  In  regard  to 
this  matter  Adams  says,  **  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  when- 
ever the  child  has  become  ill  during  this  physiological  process,  some 
other  cause  than  the  mere  cutting  of  the  teeth  can  be  found  to 
account  for  the  illness." 

Sleep  and  Feeding. 

The  relation  of  sleep  to  infant  feeding  is  very  well  summarised 
by  Adams  as  follows:  "A  young  infant  has  nothing  to  do  but  eat 
and  sleep.  As  soon  as  he  is  fed  he  will  take  a  nap  and  will  prob- 
ably sleep  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  the  first  year  the  naps  be- 
come shorter  and  less  frequent.  During  the  second  year  a  nap  in 
the  morning  after  breakfast,  one  in   the  afternoon  about  one  or  two 
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o'clock  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  are  usually  sufficient, and 
these  naps  should  be  insisted  upon  for  the  rest  of  his  mind  and  bodj. 
and  to  enhance  his  growth  and  health.  As  the  child  atuins  the 
third  year,  he  can  usually  drop  the  morning  nap.  The  afteroooi 
one  should  be  insisted  upon  very  soon  after  the  child  has  its  nooo- 
day  meal,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer." 
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Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  by  teachers  to  the  dietot 
the  pupils  under  their  care  in  boarding  schools,  and  they  should 
exercise  some  supervision  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  day  schools 
as  well,  for  the  subject  is  often  ill  understood  by  parents. 

The  age  for  training  most  school  children  is  from  the  tenth  lo 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year.  During  the  entire  time  both 
mind  and  body  are  undergoing  development,  which  in  many  in- 
stances is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  period  tbe 
condition  of  puberty  is  attained,  which  in  itself  requires  adcbtional 
care  and  watchfulness,  especially  in  girls. 

With  the  present  system  of  kindergarten  training  the  attendance 
at  school  of  most  children  begins  much  younger  than  the  age  men- 
tioned.     Throughout    the  whole  school    period  the  growth  of  ihc 
body  is  continued  until  almost  completed.     The  individual  organs 
and  structures   increase  in   actual  size,  and  there  are  unusual  dt 
mands,  therefore,  upon  the  functions  of  absorption  and  assimilatior. 
The  food  must  be  abundant  and  of  the  proper  character  to  fun^:>H 
new  tissue  and  to  yield  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  muscular 
activity.     The  former  condition  is   met  by  a    proper   allowance  oi 
animal  food  in  the  diet,  and  the  latter  by  sufficient  hydrocarbona- 
ceous  material.     The  food  should  also  contain  salts  of  lime,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  formation  of  the  bones  and  teeth.     While  the 
material  or  structural  development  of  the  body  progresses,  there  i> 
also  a  marked  development  in  the  functions  of  the  various  organs; 
the  muscles  are  trained  to  act  with  vigor  and  with  proper  co-or- 
dination, and  the  nervous  system  is  constantly  receiving  and  storing 
new  impressions  and   regulating  their  transmission   and  the  proper 
relations  of  inhibitory  and  reflex  actions.     The  metabolic  proces5ie> 
of  the  body  are  extremely  active  and   the  digestive  secretions  arc 
vigorous.     To   maintain    the   proper  standard,  therefore,  of  growth 
and  development  requires  care  in  the  selection  of  the  right  quantity 
and  quality  of  "  fuel  "  or  food   for  the  body,  and   the   lack  of  >uch 
care  too  often  lays  the  foundation  for  future  disease,  or  results  jn 
an  enfeebled  constitution  with  greatly  diminished  resisting  power  ot 
coping  with  emergencies  which  may  arise. 

Many  children  inherit   feeble  constitutions  or  diatheses,  such  as 
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th  ^^''^^^^lous,  rachitic,  and  gouty,  which  must  be  combated 
^^ghout  the  whole  period  of  childhood.  Such  children  are  better 
P     at  home^  where  they  can   be   under  constant  observation  and 

_     -*P^r  dietetic  treatment,  or  country  schools  can  be  found  for  them 


^here 


such  matters  are  made  the  subject  of  special  consideration. 


any  cases  of  anaemia  and  chlorosis,   which  are  so   commonly 


M 

^  in  young  girls  during  or  shortly  after  the  attainment  of  the 

Edition  of  puberty,  are   directly   traceable   to    malnutrition  from 

^Uy  diet.     Girls  take  much  less  exercise  than  boys  as  a  rule,  and 

^  more  apt    to  become  constipated.     This  difficulty  may  be  en- 

^fced  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  fresh  vegetables  or  fruit  in  their  diet, 

^^  if  prolonged  it  is  enough  in  itself  to  cause  anemia.     The  latter 

^^y  also  be  brought  about   by  insufficient  good  animal  food.     It 

^MOuld  be  the  imperative  duty  of  every  head  master  of  a  school  for 

children  to    realise   the   responsibilities  of   rightly   developing   the 

physical  constitutions  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  to  make  a 

thorough  study  of  the  questions  of  dietetics  involved.      He  should 

remember  that  the  mind  keeps  on  developing  long  after  the  body, 

and  that  the  period  under  discussion  is  one  in  which  the  constitution 

of  the  individual  is  established  for  the  remainder  of  life,  and  success 

in  digestion  and  assimilation  is  of  greater  importance  than  success 

in  mental  attainments. 

Variety. — An  important  consideration  in  school  diet  is  to  pre- 
vent monotony,  which  becomes  so  common  from  economic  reasons, 
or  more  often  from  carelessness.  It  js  much  easier  to  yield  to 
routine  and  force  of  habit  or  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  indiscretions 
of  an  unintelligent  cook.  But  a  little  study  and  thought  expended 
upon  this  subject  can  always  result  in  furnishing  variety  in  a  whole- 
some diet  without  material  increase  of  expense. 

Hours  fur  Meals. 

The  hours  for  study  and  for  meals  should  be  so  regulated  that 
sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  before  each  meal  for  children  to 
wash  and  prepare  themselves  comfortably  without  going  to  the 
table  excited  by  hurry,  and  they  should  be  required  to  remain  at  the 
table  throughout  a  fixed  time,  never  being  allowed  to  hastily  swal- 
low their  food  in  order  to  complete  an  unfinished  task  or  game.  An 
interval  of  half  an  hour  or  more  should  intervene  for  recreation 
after  meals,  in  order  that  digestion  may  be  well  under  way  before 
any  mental  exertion  is  required.  Constant  nibbling  at  food  between 
meals  should  be  forbidden  ;  it  destroys  the  appetite,  increases  the 
saliva,  and  interferes  with  gastric  digestion.  The  number  of  meals 
>r  children  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  For 
Jung  children  from  ten  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  it  may 
be  necessary  to  furnish  food  somewhat  oftener  than  for  older  ones. 
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children  should  have  their  meals  made  tempting  by  good  cooking 
and  pleasant  variety  as  well  as  an  agreeable  appearance  of  the 
food. 

Meat  which  is  carved  in  unsightly  masses  and  vegetables  which 
are  sodden  and  tasteless  will  be  refused,  and  an  ill  attempt  is  made 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  proper  food  by  eating  indigestible  candy, 
nuts,  etc.  Children  often  have  no  natural  liking  for  meat,  and  pre- 
fer puddings,  pastry,  or  sweets  when  they  can  obtain  them,  and  it  is 
the  more  important  that  meat  should  be  made  attractive  to  them  at 
the  age  when  they  need  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  further  questions  which  after  all 
must  be  controlled  by  tact  and  circumstances  of  individual  cases, 
and  the  line  must  be  drawn  with  care  between  making  a  child  too 
fastidious  on  the  one  hand  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  food,  and 
on  the  other  impairing  its  constitution  by  monotony  of  diet  and 
ill-cooked  viands.  Children  at  school  should  be  especially  required 
to  eat  slowly,  for  the  habit  of  fast  eating  is  almost  contagious,  and 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  acquire  than  to  overcome,  the  foundation  of 
dyspepsia  and  lifelong  discomfort  may  be  laid  in  this  way  in  child- 
hood. 

A  Sample  Diet. 

If  early  rising  is  insisted  upon,  a  child  should  never  be  set  at  any 
task  before  breakfast,  especially  in  winter,  and  if  it  is  not  expedient 
to  serve  a  full  breakfast  at  half  past  six  or  seven  the  child  should  be 
given  a  bowl  of  hot  milk  and  bread,  or  a  cup  of  cocoa  with  a  roll,  or 
other  light  food :  breakfast  may  be  served  later  after  the  first  exer- 
cises of  the  morning,  and  should  be  a  substantial  meal  with  animal 
food  in  the  form  of  either  fish,  or  eggs,  or  cold  meat  of  some  sort, 
with  porridge  of  wheaten  grits,  or  hominy  with  milk  or  cream  and 
abundant  sugar,,  also  bread  and  butter,  with  some  sweets  in  the  form 
of  jam,  or  marmalade,  or  stewed  fruit.  Dinner,  which  should  always 
be  served  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  should  comprise  meat,  pota- 
toes, with  one  or  two  green  vegetables,  and  some  form  of  sweet  pud- 
ding. The  supper  it  is  generally  admitted  should  comprise  only 
easily  digestible  articles  of  food,  and  such  substances  as  pastry, 
cheese,  and  meats  are  better  omitted.  It  should  consist  of  either  a 
porridge  with  milk  or  cream,  or  a  light  farinaceous  pudding  of  rice, 
tapioca,  sago,  and  the  like,  with  bread  and  butter,  and  some  simple 
form  of  preserve,  or  stewed  apples  or  prunes,  or  very  light  plain 
cake,  or  a  good  bowl  of  nutritious  broth  with  bread  or  crackers 
may  be  substituted  for  the  porridge  or  pudding.  It  will  sometimes 
be  found  best  to  serve  this  meal  at  seven  o'clock  or  half  past  seven, 
and  if  hungry  the  child  may  be  given  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
and  a  cup  of  weak  tea  or  coffee,  mostly  hot  milk,  at  half  past  five  or 
six  o'clock. 
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Sample  Diet  from  a  IVell-knotim  Boys*  School  in  Ntw  En^ia\ 

Breakfast,  -,30  a.  m. — Oatmeal.  Bread  and  butter.  Stew  or  hash 
meat,  or  beefsteak  or  chops.     Twice  a  week,  griddle  cakes  witb  sir 

Dififur^  \  p,  M-— 'Soup.  Fish  once  or  twice  a  week.  Meat,  eiihi 
roast  beef»  beefsteak,  mutton,  or  chicken.  Potatoes  and  green  vcgi 
tables  in  season.    Pudding,  or  pie»  or  plain  cake»  and  lemonade.   Frui 

Suppety  7  P.  M.— Cold  meat,  or  hashed  meat,  or  fish  balls.  I'd! 
toes.     Bread  and  butter     Cake.     Preserved  fruits. 

Ttpne  allowed  for  Meals, — Breakfast  and  supper,  each  half  an  hoi 
dinner,  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Intervals  of  rest  or  recreaiii 
for  the  younger  boys  (thirteen  to  fourteen  years),  after  breakfi 
half  an  hour;  before  dinner,  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  after  dmm 
two  hours  and  a  half;  before  and  after  supper,  fifteen  minutes. 

On  Sundays,  breakfast  an  hour  and  dinner  half  an  hour  later  tluA 
on  weekdays,  and  supper  five  hours  after  dinner. 

Some  of  the  more  important  articles  of  school  diet  reqaire  speciit 
mention. 

Bread,  as  a  rule,  should  be  made  of  whole  meal,  but  oiqu 
be  too  coarse.  The  advantage  (»f  this  bread  for  children  coofiifts  it 
its  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  salts,  which  they  need,  thaa* 
found  in  refined  while  Hour,  and  butter  should  be  freely  scrvcil  till 
it,  to  supply  the  deliciency  of  fats  which  exi^i  id  wheat.  OtiMrai 
need  fat»  but  they  do  not  digest  meat  fat  well  as  a  rule 
apt  to  dislike  it.  They  will  often  take  suet  pudding,  S 
hot  mutton  fat  wholly  disagrees  with  ihera, 

Milk  should  be  freely  supplied  not  only  in  the  form  of  po* 
and  porridges,  but  as  an  occasional  beverage,  and  children  shi^iiU 
made  to   understand  that  when  hungry  they  can  obtain  a  glas»  W 
milk,  or  a  bowl  of  crackers  or  bread  and  milk,  for  the  asking. 

Chambers  says,  **  The  best  luncheon  that  a  growing  yooog  mi 
can  have  is  a  dish  of  roast  potatoes  well  buttered  and  pepf>ere<i  wA 
a  draught  of  milk/' 

Fresh  Fish,  eggs,  and  bacon  are  all  wholesome  and  senrioctbk 
foods  for  children,  and 

Meat,  as  a  rule»  may  be  given  twice  a  day«  but  not  ofteoet. 
may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  give  it  but  once  a  day  when  hA  ^ 
eggs  are  supplied ;  it  should,  however,  always  be  given  at  ]eafta»7 
daily,  and  better  twice  to  rapidly  growing  chiUlren.  Large,,  i^hoif 
boys  require  a  great  deal  of  meat,  and  its  use  should  n  ^ 

The  larger  boys  may  eat  from  seven  to  nine  or  even  i-\:    . . 
of  cooked  meat  as  a  ration,  although  many  children  may  not 
so  much,  the  smaller  boys  doing  well  with  from  five  lo 
and  the  older  boys  with  from  seven  lu  eight  ounces  daily 

During  midwinter,  when  fresh  vegetables  are  almost  inioboi^' 
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able  in  severe  climates,  vigorous  boys  are  apt  to  have  too  much  meat 
given  them,  and  Yeo  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  eczema  may  be 
produced  in  them  by  a  too  exclusive  animal  diet. 

Sweets. — The  greater  number  of  children  have  a  natural  craving 
for  sweets.  The  important  role  of  sugars  in  furnishing  energy  for 
the  body  has  been  discussed  (page  7),  and  the  energy  developed  in 
active  childhood  necessitates  the  consumption  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  sugar  than  is  required  by  adults.  The  craving  of  children  for 
confections,  candy,  etc.,  furnishes  a  true  indication  of  the  actual 
requirements  of  Nature,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  certain 
amount  of  wholesome  candy,  like  plain  molasses  candy,  not  only 
does  most  children  no  harm,  but  may  serve  them  as  an  excellent  food. 
The  main  difficulty  with  such  forms  of  sugar,  however,  is  that  chil- 
dren are  not  furnished  with  a  proper  proportion  of  sugar  with  their 
meals,  and  the  meals  themselves  are  not  so  regulated  as  to  prevent 
their  becoming  very  hungry  between  times ;  consequently,  if  they  can 
obtain  candy,  which  satisfies  them  for  the  time,  they  are  very  apt  to 
eat  too  much,  with  the  result  of  producing  more  or  less  dyspepsia 
and  diminishing  the  normal  appetite.  If  a  little  pains  be  taken  to 
give  such  children  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  with  a  little  honey  or 
jam  between  meals  and  a  proper  proportion  of  saccharine  food 
with  their  meals,  they  are  much  less  likely  to  obtain  candy  surrep- 
titiously and  gorge  themselves  with  it.  Simple  forms  of  well-cooked 
pastry  and  of  cakes  with  stoned  raisins  should  be  furnished  as  des- 
sert occasionally.  It  is  better  to  give  such  food  from  time  to  time 
with  the  meals  under  proper  supervision  than  to  have  children  in- 
dulge themselves  in  it  surreptitiously. 

Alcohol  in  every  form  should  be  absolutely  excluded.  If  given 
during  early  youth  it  is  particularly  prone  to  develop  a  taste  which 
may  become  uncontrollable  in  later  years.  The  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  some  sickly  and  anaemic  children  who  are  especially 
under  the  physician's  care. 

Habit. — Many  children  acquire  habits  of  dislike  or  even  disgust 
for  certain  articles  of  food,  which  become  so  fixed  in  later  life  that 
they  find  it  very  inconvenient,  especially  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances, as  in  travelling,  where  one  cannot  always  obtain  the  accus- 
tomed diet,  and  giving  in  to  such  habits  is  often  a  serious  obstacle 
to  normal  development.  There  are  children  who  acquire  a  dislike 
for  meat  and  who  persistently  refuse  to  take  it,  until  they  become 
anaemic  and  feeble,  and  there  are  others  who  refuse  fresh  vegetables, 
which  they  need.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  child  to  be  indulged 
in  such  likes  or  dislikes.  With  a  little  tact  and  persuasion  the  repug- 
nance can  usually  be  overcome  before  the  habit  becomes  rooted, 
and  these  questions  are  very  largely  a  matter  of  proper  education. 
How  often  is  the  physician   baffled   in  the  treatment  of  a  severe 
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disease  tike  typhoid  fever,  which  requires  the  use  of  a  milk  diet,  by 
the  patiefU*s  in^i sting  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  drink  i 
childhood!  If  ihere  be  any  taste  which  is  naturai  lo  all  i 
thftt  for  cnillc,  apon  which  alt  must  lire  during  early  infancy;  ^nd 
while  rt  ts  better  after  a  certain  period  of  growth  tci  restrict  thf 
ciaanttty  ni  miik  m  the  diet,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  childrta 
^ihooM  nal  retain  a  norma)  fondness  for  it.  There  arc,  no  duubt, 
cascB  in  which  it  seriously  disagrees  (sec  page  61),  but  they  arc  ct* 
ceptionaJ  as  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  who  can  difd 
nillc,  when  properly  prepared*  ^vith  perfect  ease,  but  whose  antipatb? 
lor  it  prevents  theni  from  taking  it  in  the  emerL^cncies  which 
befall  theot  m  acute  disease. 

OtthJ^         '        bject  to  vegetables  can  sometintt- 
when  cvK  .  ^31  unusually  attractive  manner  or  - 

OircreaxHig  should  be  guarded  against,  for  habits  01  giuit< 
aay  be  acquired  in  youth,  especially  between  puberty  and  fail 
vdapment^  which  are  never  overcome,  and  which  may  lead  in  Tit- 
ctnl  dHtention  and  hypertrophy,  obesity  and  other  troubles,  whirt 
develop  m  adult  life.    The  habit  of  slow  eating  should  be  insisted  op<«^, 

Ejtercise. — As  a  general  rule,  active  muscular  exercise  tn 
4mi  dbturbs  their  digestive  processes  far  less  than  -€«rf 

wlieii  taken  immediately  after  meals,  and  every  adti  -ri 

wtlh  the  romping  which  children  can  undertake  straightway  «l 
dinner,  often,  though  not  always,  with  impunity,  whereat  a  f(9^ 
portkvnate  amount  of  exercise  on  the  part  of  an  adult  might  pfo*- 
dtice  a  severe  dyspeptic  attack.  It  is  well  to  allow  children  10  pbt 
but  moderately  immediately  after  eating,  and  to  require  no  oicntiJ 
wiitk  of  them  at  such  times. 

For  some  reason  the  diet  in  girls'  schools  is  apt  to  be  much  ksA 
cafrfuiJy  regulated  than   in  corresponding  schools  for  boys.    Tl» 
appHes  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  fcMsnd  the 
ir  •  rtence  in  England  and  Prance;  it  is  the  m 

?su  ^  fmni  their  greater  delicacy  of  constitotio 

p9fMKl  of  puberty,  require  more  careful  nurture.    Dififercnce*  in 
and  exercise  and  outdoor  recreation,  no  doubt  in  part,  a r^    -    - 
9ible  for  the  comparative  lack  of  proper  development  in  s« 
«chooU  as  ct>mparcJ  with  boys*,  but  this  should  be  fccogwiica  1 
fegtilatcd  with  as  much  care  as  the  diet. 

l>uring  the  establishment  of  puberty  ii  is  best  for  children 
4V«ud  stimulating  and  highly  seasoned  food,  and  eating  late  aiais^ 
which  is  apt  to  excite  the  sexual  organs  retlexly  and  cause  laicro> 
eanttf^    Alcohol  should  be  wholly  forbidden*    Its  use  by  yoaoc 
^.Mx  131  jiaid  lo  bring  menstruation  earlier.     Some  ari  '  ^H 

hai^e  a  reputed  aphrodisiac  effect,  but  this  is  very  sh^  iJi 

^^>1^^rrs  eggN  peppers,  and  champagne. 
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Statistics  of  the  most  economical  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
for  men  in  health,  and  under  different  conditions  of  activity,  have 
been  very  accurately  and  practically  determined,  but  such  data  for 
invalids  are  in  most  cases  unobtainable,  and  obviously  so,  for  the 
condition  of  individual  cases  and  the  severity  of  diseases  are  con- 
stantly varying,  and  no  definite  rules  for  the  exact  quantity  of  food 
needed  could  be  formulated  which  would  be  of  general  application. 
For  this  reason  in  many  hospitals  no  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the 
diet  beyond  the  very  elementary  subdivisions,  consisting,  first,  of 
milk  diet — i.  e.,  milk  alone,  or  of  milk  with  a  little  bread,  and  light 
farinaceous  food ;  secondly,  the  '*  full  diet,  "  which  is  commonly 
known  either  by  that  name  or  as  **  house  diet  "  or  "ordinary  diet." 
Where  no  further  general  classification  of  the  diet  is  attempted,  it  is 
customary  to  have  a  supplementary  list  of  foods,  usually  called  "  arti- 
cles of  special  diet/*  from  which  the  visiting  physician  or  surgeon  is 
to  select  appropriate  food  for  individual  cases.  The  expression  **  low 
diet,"  indicating  that  for  the  very  sick  patients,  is  an  unfortunate  one, 
as  it  may  have  a  depressing  sound.  In  other  institutions,  where  more 
care  is  bestowed  upon  diet,  it  is  found  both  convenient  and  practical 
to  subdivide  the  diet  under  several  additional  headings;  the  diet 
under  each  heading  to  contain  only  specially  selected  and  classified 
foods.  This  arrangement  is  to  be  highly  commended,  as  it  not  only 
saves  much  time  and  confusion,  but  is  economical  to  the  institution 
in  preventing  waste,  instead  of  sending  a  large  number  of  full  diets 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  ward,  where  the  lighter  or  more  easily  digest- 
ible articles  are  selected  for  the  sicker  patients  by  possibly  inexperi- 
enced nurses,  much  of  the  food  being  returned  uneaten.  If  the  diet 
is  assorted  in  the  kitchen  and  sent  to  the  ward  in  a  properly  classi- 
fied condition — that  is,  so  many  rations  of  each  specified  class — there 
is  very  much  less  waste  and  confusion. 

Under  this  system,  the  subdivisions  which  it  is  found  practical 
and  advantageous  to  adopt  are  the  following: 

I.  Milk  Diet,  consisting  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  quarts 
of  milk/^r  diem^  and  nothing  else. 

II.  Convalescent  Diet,  or  half  diet,  or  light  diet,  as  it  is  vari- 
ously called,  intended  for  patients  convalescing  from  acute  disease, 
or  for  patients  who  are  unable  to  digest  the  full  house  diet.  In  the 
average  medical  ward  the  majority  of  patients  live  usually  upon 
this  diet,  which  is  not  adapted  for  the  special  requirements  of  any 
particular  disease,  but  is  simply  light,  nutritious,  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion, and  is  therefore  serviceable  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
which  do  not  need  more  careful  selection  of  their  food. 

III.  Farinaceous  Diet,  from  which  animal  food,  yrith  perhaps 
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the  exception  of  milk  and  butter,  is  excluded.     This  diet  is 
very  general  use,  but  is  temporarily  serviceable  in  some  foi 
disease,  such  as  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  acute  gout. 

IV.  Nitrogenous  Diet,  or  animal  food,  which  is  somewha 
used  than  the  preceding  diet,  and  from  which  sugars  and  aln 
forms  of  starchy  food  excepting  a  little  dried  bread,  toast,  < 
ham  bread,  are  excluded.  This  diet  is  particularly  servicer 
cases  of  flatulent  dyspepsia,  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  dil 
of  the  stomach,  in  which  the  starches  and  sugars  invariably  u 
acid  fermentation,  with  eructations  and  flatulence.  It  alsoser 
diabetics. 

V.  House  or  Full  Diet  should  be  the  most  economical  < 
the  hospital  upon  which  patients  who  have  nearly  complete 
convalescence  may  be  placed,  as  well  as  those  patients,  includi 
tain  medical  cases  and  a  large  number  of  minor  surgical  cases 
digestive  organs  are  in  normal  condition.  It  usually  inclu< 
coarser  articles  of  food,  sometimes  corned  beef  and  cabbagi 
toes,  codfish,  etc.,  and  it  is  very  often  the  general  diet  for  tb 
ants  and  attendants  in  hospitals  as  well  as  patients. 

VI.  Articles  of  Special  Diet— Under  this  list  are  in 
luxuries  and  delicacies,  such  as  oysters,  jellies,  custards,  et 
extra  allowances  of  eggs,  chicken,  cream,  and  fruits,  which  i 
desirable  to  furnish  in  a  few  individual  cases. 

With  a  system  arranged  upon  this  plan,  as  will  be  seen 
accompanying  sample  tables,  used  in  some  of  the  represe 
hospitals,  the  ordering  of  the  diet  is  simplified  for  the  i 
physician  or  surgeon,  and  is  much  less  apt  to  be  relegated 
to  subordinates  than  it  is  if  he  is  obliged  to  spend  the  time  u 
for  selecting  a  separate  menu  for  each  patient  in  the  ward 
limitations  of  each  separate  diet  should  be  distinctly  underst 
all  the  attendants  and  nurses,  and  a  printed  diet  list  of  * 
included  under  the  headings  "nitrogenous  diet,"  '* farinaceous 
etc.,  should  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  ward  dining  or : 
rooms.  The  daily  variations  within  the  limits  of  these  diets 
be  regulated  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  or  an  as< 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  provide  the  food  for  the  institutio 
select  such  articles  as  will  give  reasonable  variety,  due  allc 
being  made  for  variations  in  regard  to  price  and  season  of  th< 

In  many  large  hospitals  not  only  is  the  arrangement  of  tl 
imf  effect,  but  the  details  of  preparing  and  serving  food  are 
efficiently  supervised  that  there  is  great  loss  from  waste  and 
feet  cooking,  and  the  additional  expense  of  employing  one  ^ 
specially  trained  persons  to  superintend  these  matters  woi 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  in  the  waste  and 
benefit  to  the  patients. 
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Overfeeding. — Too  much  food  is  often  given  hospital  patients 
by  overzealnus  norses,  who  are  anxious  to  hasten  convalescence. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  treatment  of  simple  surgical  cases 
where  there  is  no  special  digestive  disorder.  A  raan  accustomed  to 
doing  eight  hours  of  active  physical  labour  when  put  to  bed  for  six 
weeks  or  more  with  his  leg  immobilised  for  a  fracture,  docs  not  need 
to  be  constantly  stuffed  with  large  quantities  of  food^  and  yet  such 
patients,  if  the  matter  is  not  carefully  directed,  will  be  often  found 
to  receive  full  house  diet,  which  in  itself  is  ample  for  the  w^orking 
attendants  of  the  hospital,  and  in  addition  to  be  given  two  or  three 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  as  a  beverage.  The  natural  result  is  consti- 
pation, indigestion,  with  a  heavily  coated  tongue  and  more  or  less 
biliousness,  which  in  turn  is  counteracted  by  a  compound  cathartic 
pill  or  a  dose  of  calomel.  I  have  known  of  night  nurses  going 
through  wards  with  pitchers  of  milk^  and  pouring  out  tumblerfuls 
for  any  patients  who  were  at  all  thirsty,  quite  irrespective  of  any 
supervision.  In  a  large  hospital,  where  the  monthly  consumption 
of  milk  is  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  gallons,  it  may  be 
easily  seen  that  its  indiscriminate  use  as  a  beverage  is  an  item  of 
very  considerable  and  unnecessary  expense  to  the  institution, 
besides  being  an  actual  detriment  to  many  of  the  patients. 

Another  undesirable  tendency  among  American  hospital  dietaries 
is  to  include  loo  much  meat.  The  ordinary  hospital  mtftu  compared, 
for  instance,  with  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  show^s  this  fact 
very  strikingly.  Certainly  ^lot  over  four  ounces  of  cooked  meat 
(without  bone)  should  be  allowed  in  the  ration  for  men. 

**  Fish  Diet/' — In  some  hospitals  in  addition  to  the  subdivisions 
of  the  diet  above  given,  a  **fish  diet  "  may  be  ordered,  which  is  very 
useful  and  should  be  generally  adopted.  In  the  London  Fever  Hos. 
pital  this  diet  consists  of  a  ration  of  bread  ten  ounces  and  fish  eight 
ounces  (the  uncooked  measure),  such  as  haddock,  cod,  or  sole  or 
•  some  similar  fish,  potatoes  eight  ounces,  cocoa  one  ounce,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar  and  a  sixth  of  a  pint  of  milk.  This  is  a  service- 
able and  economical  form  of  diet  for  a  considerable  class  of  patients 
for  whom  large  quantities  of  meat  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  in- 
jurious. 

Broth  Diet.^ — In  children*s  hospitals  a  diet  is  sometimes  classi- 
fied as  the  **  broth  diet,"  with  mutton  broth  flavoured  with  vegetables, 
and  bread  and  butter,  with  milk;  or  a  **  beef-tea  diet,"  in  which  the 
beef  tea  replaces  the  broth  ;  and  in  the  lighter  diet  of  children,  gruels, 
bread  and  molasses,  and  simple  artices  of  farinaceous  food  such  as 
farina,  corn  starch,  rice^  etc.,  should  play  an  important  rdle.  Some- 
times such  diet  goes  under  the  name  of  **  soft  food/* 

In  some  of  the  English  hospitals,  as  in  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital, beer  is  allowed  with  the  full  diet,  and  in  this  hospital  also  a 
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discrimination  is  made  in  ordering  the  diet  according  to  scit.  femile 
being  given  from  two  to  four  ounces  less  bread  and  two  to  llir 
ounces  less  meat  than    n:iales.     This  discri  mi  nation  is  Qot  asoalii 
made  in  American  hospitals. 


Sample  Hospital  Dietaries. 

dietary  of  the  new  york  hospital,  1s95. 

•*AM  patients  shall  be  furnished  the  regular  house  did, 
otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  attending  physician  or  ^utgtOKf 
As  a  substitute  for  the  Iiouse  diet»  there  may  be  furnished,  on  tbe 
order  of  the  attending  physician  or  surgeon  only,  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

**  I.  Restricted  diet. 

•*  2,  Milk  diet. 

"The  attending  physician  or  surgeon  shall  specify,  on  the  occi> ' 
sion  of  his  first  visit   to  a  patient,  which  diet  shall  be  ftinttsM. 
This  duty  may  not  be  delegated  to  the  house  physician  ur  h 
geon,  except  that,  on  the  admission  of  a  patient  to  a  ward,  »i 
the  duty  of  either  to  give  instruction  on  the  subject  to  the  imnci 
charge,  and  such  instruction  shall  be  followed  until  the  first  visit < 
the  attending  phy.sician  or  surgeon. 

**The  wards  shall  be  supplied  with  blanks,  called  diet  lists, 
head  nurse  shall  carry  one  of  these  with  her  regularly  irhen  accoiB-i 
panying  the  attending  physician  or  surgeon  on  his  visits,  and  tluUj 
note  down  carefully  all  his  instructions  as  to  diet;   he  tliaU 
these  lists  before  leaving  the  ward. 

'*  Milk  diet,  or  restricted  diet,  may  not  be  ordered  la  addjiioo  to 
the  regular  house  diet,  but  only  as  a  substitute   t'  -   but  t^ 

attending  physician  or  surgeon  may  order  items  -  tl  diet  li 

particular  cases. 

•*  Lists  defining  the  different  classes  of  diet  shall  be  furnished  e»dJ 
attending  physician  and  surgeon, 

**  Cards,  appropriately  inscribed,  shall  be  placed  at  the  bead  d 
each  bed,  which  shall  designate  the  class  of  dtet,  and  also  the  aiDouet^ 
of  stimulant,  which  is  furnished  each  patient 

"A  diet  kitchen  is  established,  under  the  dir^  ind  control  1 

the  directress  of  nurses,  wherein  articles  of  spt^    :  t  shall  be  pr 

pared  and  served  as  ordered, 

*'  Daiiy  H4>us€  DuL 

^^ Br€akfast. — Oatmeal  or  hominy;  tea  or  coffee,  vttli  mtlk 
sugar;  bread  and  butter. 

^^ Dinner, — Potatoes;  bread  and  butter;  one  or  morvof  tliel 

iowing  vegetables;  turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  beet&«  &piiiada,.t 
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^^  Supper, — Tea  with  milk  and  sugar;  bread  and  butter;  stewed 
or  fresh  fruit. 

"  In  addition  on  Sunday, — Breakfast :  eggs.  Dinner  :  roast  beef, 
corn-starch  pudding.  Monday. — Breakfast :  baked  potatoes.  Din- 
ner: stock  soup,  stewed  beef  or  mutton,  rice  pudding.  Tuesday, — 
Breakfast :  Mutton  chops.  Dinner :  pea  soup,  roast  mutton,  bread 
pudding.  Wednesday. — Breakfast :  fried  or  stewed  potatoes.  Din- 
ner :  roast  beef,  corn-starch  pudding.  Thursday, — Breakfast :  eggs. 
Dinner  :  stock  soup,  stewed  beef  or  mutton,  tapioca  pudding.  Fri- 
day,— Breakfast:  salt  mackerel  or  codfish.  Dinner:  bean  soup, 
baked  fish,  beans,  rice  pudding.  Saturday. — Breakfast:  beefsteak. 
Dinner:  corned  beef,  cabbage,  bread  pudding. 

"  Restricted  Diet, 

^^  Breakfast. — Tea  or  coffee  (with  milk  and  sugar),  farinaceous 
food  (with  milk),  eggs. 

^^  Dinner. — Soup ;  either  of  the  following  :  raw  oysters,  roast  beef, 
steak,  chicken  with  vegetables,  pudding  (bread,  rice,  tapioca,  or  corn 
starch). 

"  Supper. — Tea  (with  milk  and  sugar),  bread  (with  butter),  fruit 
(fresh  or  dried). 

"  Milk  Diet, 

"  Six  pints  of  milk  daily. 

"  Articles  of  Special  Diet, 

"  Milk,  eggs,  beef  tea,  oysters,  corn  starch,  chops,  steak,  chicken, 
chicken  soup,  rice,  broth,  farina,  ice  cream,  as  ordered  by  the  attend- 
ing physician  or  surgeon. 

"  Salt  fish,  jellies,  custards,  gruels." 

At  the  New  York  Hospital  a  carefully  graduated  diet  list,  made 
out  in  onncts  per  capita,  was  formerly  in  use,  but  it  was  found  both  un- 
necessary and  unpractical.  Separate  tables  are  laid  for  the  patients, 
nurses,  and  servants;  but  the  amount  of  food  is  estimated  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  terms  being  based  rather  upon  the  cost  price /^r  capita 
than  upon  the  number  of  ounces,  and  it  is  proportioned  by  the  house- 
keeper and  her  assistants  with  due  regard  to  economy. 

DIETARY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL.  NEW  YORK.  1895. 
Although  the  diet  is  very  satisfactory  and  ample  at  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  New  York,  the  food  allowance /^r  capita  for  patients 
is  not  separately  estimated,  and  the  house  diet,  convalescent  diet,  and 
diet  for  the  servants  are  all  originally  prepared  in  bulk,  and  subse- 
quently subdivided  by  the  cooks  and  nurses  under  the  order  of  the 
visiting  physicians  and  surgeons,  but  without  regard  as  to  accurate 
measurement  of  quantity  in  ounces. 
50 
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CoNVAL^cairr  Dum 

NiT»fsaii»*Mi»  DwT. 

IIEKAKFAST. 

SREAKrAST. 

It^EAlcrAit. 

Tea  QT   coffee    (milk  and 

Tea  or  coffee  (milk  and 

Tea  or  g^vlTee  ( milk      J 

5tigar). 

sugary. 

Bread  and  baitcf—      1 

Bread  and  butter — 

Bread  and  butter — 

Gra-bain  bread,          1 

White  bread,  or 

White  bread »  or 

J 

Graham  bread,  or 

Ctrabam  bread,  or 

^ 

Com  breads  or 

Cora  bread,  or 

^M 

Rolls,  or  Toast 

I     RolLs^LJ^  loail. 

■ 

Parndge — 

I'orndge — 

■ 

Oatmeal,  or 

Homrny,  or 

^1 

When  ten  grits,  or 

Farina. 

■ 

Indian  meal,  or 

■ 

Hommy,  or 

■ 

Farina,  or  Samp* 

H 

Meats^ 

Meau— 

Mcatv^               ^1 

Haih,  or 

Egg!it  or 

Eggv,  fir                       1 

Kg^%  m 

Fresh  lish,  or 

Kn^  5sh,Qr             3 

Salt  fish,  or 

Slew  (plain). 

Slew  wiiJt^mi  vtffrf 

Fr«sK  fiih,  ar 

M««.or                  1 

Sltw, 

tatoef. 

DINNEIl. 

DINNER- 

DUtKU.          j 

Soup — 

Soup- 

Soup-                     J 

Stock,  or 

Stock,  or 

Stock,  or            ^^1 

Mutton  broth,  with  bar- 

Chicken, or 

Chowder,          ^H 

ley  or  vegetable,  or 

Mutton  broth*  with  bar- 

■ 

Chowder. 

ley  or  vegetable. 

V 

Dry  bread. 

Dry  bread. 

Graham  !ifca4.           1 

Meats^ 

Meats- 

Meati^                       J 

Beef  (roast  or  boiled),  or 

BeefCr^mstorteMli 

Mutton  (roa^t  or  boiled),  or 

Chicken^  or 

Mu  t  ton(  roMftodMB 

Corned  beef,  or 

Fish  (fresh)- 

Yj^^h  tlih,  or            "^ 

Fresh  ftsh,  or 

Irish  Mew* 

Irish  stew* 

Vegetables- 

Vegetables-- 

Ve^eiable*- 

Potatoes,  baked,  boiled, 

Potatoes  (baked),  or 

Spinach,  or 

or  mashed,  and 

Rice,  or 

Lettuce,  *%f 

Tomatocsj  or 

Macaroni,  or 

Celery,  **r 

Baked  beans,  or 

Samp. 

String  bcauL 

French  beans,  or 

Tunijps,  or 

Beets,  or 

Rice,  or 

Macaroni,  or  Samp. 

1 

Pudding — 

Pudding- 

Puddings 

Rice,  or 

Rice  or 

Cu»ta^ 

Bread,  or 

Bread,  or 

Tapioca,  or 

Tapioca^  or 

Farina,  or 

F^arina,  or 

Com  starch,  or  Custard, 

Com  stardi,  or  Costard 

siTpmi. 

SUFFER. 

sctrm. 

Tea  f sugar  and  milk). 

Tea  (milk  and  sugar). 

Tea  imjlkl 

Bread  and  butter,  or 

Bread  and  milk,  or 

Gruimm  breid  »i  h^ 

Toast  and  butter* 

Milk  loasi,  or 

le^,  or 

Bread  and  butter,  or 

Breail  s«d  m^ 

Toast  and  butter. 

Fegs,  or 

Fruit— 

Fruit— 

Cold  mc»L 

Applets  stewed  or  baked,  or 

Apples,  slewed  or  baked,  or 

Prunes,  or  Pears. 

Prunes,  or  Pears, 
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>IET. 

Milk  Diet. 

Extras. 

BREAKFAST. 

ORDERED  ONLY   BY  THE 

Ik   and 

One  quart  of  milk. 

DINNER. 

One  quart  of  milk. 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN 
OR   SURGEON. 

Mutton  chops. 

Beefsteak. 

Scraped  beef. 

Beef  tea  (made  with  hy- 
drochloric acid). 

Chicken  (broiled,  fricas- 
seed, or  roast). 

Chicken  broth. 

Eggs. 

Miflc. 

Oysters. 

Clam  broth. 

Gniels. 

Crackers. 

Gingerbread. 

CusUrd. 

Milk  toast 

nd 

SUPPER. 

r). 

One  quart  of  milk. 

or 

irina. 

baked, or 
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The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  the  diet  sheet  in  daily  use  in  the 
wards  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  city.  It  will  be 
observed  that  it  is  properly  classified  according  to  quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  It  was  introduced  several  years  ago  after  a  careful  com- 
parison with  diets  of  other  institutions,  and  it  has  proved  very  prac- 
tical. It  is  the  most  liberal  and  best-classified  diet  of  any  hospital 
with  which  I  am  familiar. 

DIETARY   IN   BELLEVUE.  GOUVERNEUR,   FORDHAM,   AND 
HARLEM    HOSPITALS,   NEW   YORK,    1894. 

Monday. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  butter ;  oatmeal,  one  ounce ;  crackers,  one  ounce  ; 
milk,  one  quart. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef,  eight  ounces ;  rice,  one  ounce ;  soup,  one 
pint;  potatoes,  eight  ounces;  vegetables,  four  ounces;  bread. 

Supper. — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  butter  ;  one  ounce  of  stewed  apples. 

Tuesday. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar;  bread,  fivt  and  one  third  ounces,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  butter ;  hominy,  one  ounce ;  crackers,  one  ounce ; 
milk,  one  quart. 

Dinner. — Mutton  stew,  eight  ounces ;  potatoes,  eight  ounces ; 
vegetables,  four  ounces ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces ;  bread 
pudding,  two  and  a  half  ounces. 

Supper. — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar ;  bread,  fi\t  and  one  third  ounces ;  butter,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce. 

Wednesday. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar  ;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  butter;  rice,  one  ounce;  crackers,  one  ounce;  milk, 
one  quart. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef,  eight  ounces  ;  barley  soup,  one  pint ;  pota- 
toes, eight  ounces ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces. 

Supper. — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  milk  and  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  butter  ;  stewed  prunes,  one  ounce. 
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T/tur.u/av 


JfreaM/asl—CoSe^.  one  ptilt»  wMi  htii  k  fim  of  mUk  niid  ludf  « 
ounce  of  SQgar;  five  and  one  ^itdioiiaces  6f  bftailiiMf  a  qMrtciref 
an  ounce  of  butter ;  oatmeal,  one  ounce;  crackena^t^ve  ouotite;  vift, 
one  quart  | 

ZVu/f^r— Beef  stew,  eight  ounces  ;  potatoes,  eight  ounces;  fCfc^ 
tables,  four  ounces  ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces. 

Sajf^^m— Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  an  ounc 
of  sugar;  five  and  one  ihtrd  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of; 
ounce  of  butter ;  one  ounce  of  stewed  apples. 


Friday. 

Brmkfmt. — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  an  ounce  of  miilc  aodl 
an  ounce  of  sugar ;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  ipu- 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  butter;  two  eggs;  crackers,  one  ounce;  mtit 
one  quart. 

Dinner. — Baked  fish,  eight  ounces;  potatoes,  eight  ounces;  tcft* 
tables,  four  ounces ;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces ;  rice  p«fMia|« 
two  and  a  half  ounces. 

St^er.—*Xt.2^,  one  pint,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  aa  oomt 
of  sugar  \  ^\^  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter  ^\  » 
ounce  of  butter, 

Saturday. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  ot  iiuis«h 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sugar ;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  butter ;  hominy,  one  ounce;  cracken^ 
one  ounce  ;  milk,  one  quart. 

Dinner, — Mutton  stew,  eight  ounces;  potatoes,  nine  ooscti; 
vegetables,  four  ounces;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces. 

Supper. — Tea,  one  pint,  with  milk  half  a  pint,  and  half  an  once 
of  sugar;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces;  butter,  a  quarter  of «' 
ounce  ;  stewed  prunes,  one  ounce. 

Sunday. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,  one  pint,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  ai 
ounce  of  sugar  ;  five  and  one  third  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quarter  <i^ 
an  ounce  of  butter ;  crackers,  one  ounce ;  milk,  one  quart ;  two  t^- 

Dinner. — Corned  beef,  eight  ounces;  bean  soup,  one  pint;  pott- 
toes,  eight  ounces;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces;  cocnsiarcfc 
pudding,  two  and  a  half  ounces. 

Supper. — Tea,  one  pint,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  an  osact 
of  sugar;  bread,  five  and  one  third  ounces,  and  butter,  a qoarterrf 
an  ounce. 
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Milk  Diet. 
To  be  prescribed  by  attending  physicians  or  surgeons. 

Articles  of  Special  Diet, 
Beefsteak,  half  a  pound ;   beef  tea,  one  pint ;   chicken,  half  a 
pound;  chicken  soup,  one  pint ;  rice  and  milk,  one  pint ;  two  eggs; 
milk,  one  quart. 

DIETARY  OF   THE   ROOSEVELT   HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK,  1895. 

The  ward  diet  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  city,  is 
classified  as  follows  : 

Full  Diet, 

Daily, — Meat,  dressed,  eight  ounces ;  potatoes,  eight  ounces ; 
bread,  twelve  ounces ;  butter,  one  ounce  ;  sugar,  two  ounces  and  a 
half ;  milk,  half  a  pint ;  cofifee,  half  an  ounce ;  tea,  an  eighth  of  an 
ounce.  On  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  other  vegetables  in 
addition  to  potatoes,  two  ounces ;  bread,  rice,  or  tapioca  pudding. 
On  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  soup,  one  pint.     On  Fridays,  fish. 

Breakfast, — Coffee  with  sugar  and  milk,  bread  and  butter,  por- 
ridge of  oatmeal,  wheaten  grits,  or  samp. 

Dinner. — Sunday  :  Roast  beef,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  or  other  vege- 
table, bread,  and  bread  pudding.  Monday  :  Soup,  boiled  mutton, 
potatoes,  and  bread.  Tuesday :' Corned  beef,  twelve  ounces;  cab- 
bage or  turnips,  potatoes  and  bread.  Wednesday  :  Soup,  roast  beef, 
potatoes,  and  bread.  Thursday  :  Soup,  boiled  beef,  potatoes,  onions, 
tapioca,  sago,  or  farina  pudding,  and  bread.  Friday  :  Fish,  boiled  or 
roast  beef,  potatoes,  bread,  boiled  rice  sweetened  with  sugar  and 
milk,  and  raisins.     Saturday  :  Stew  of  mutton,  potatoes,  and  bread. 

Supper. — Tea  with  sugar  and  milk,  bread  and  butter,  baked 
apples,  or  stewed  pears,  or  prunes,  or  green  or  dried  apple  sauce, 
and,  on  Sundays,  gingerbread  varied,  alternate  weeks,  with  currant 

buns. 

Half  Diet. 

Daily, — Meat,  dressed,  four  ounces ;  potatoes,  four  ounces ;  bread, 
six  ounces ;  of  other  articles,  the  same  as  in  full  diet. 

Milk  Diet, 
Daily. — Milk,  two    pints;  bread,  twelve   ounces;  rice   or   samp, 
two  ounces;  butter,  one  ounce. 

Extras. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  extras  may  be  ordered  by 
the  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons:  Beefsteak,  chicken  soup,  gruel, 
beef  tea,  oysters   or   clams,  cornstarch,  mutton    chops,  milk,  rice, 
chicken,  eggs. 
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DIETARY  OF   THE  JOHNS   HOPKINS  HOS 

At  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  the  Ffe 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  food 
to  the  wards.     A  sample  Sunday  menu  given 
It  is  expensive,  owing  to  the  excess  of  anima! 

^"^  Breakfast. — Corned -beef  hash,  oatmeal, 
butter,  coffee  or  tea,  and  milk, 

^'-Dinner. — Soup,   roast  beef,  potatoeSp  n< 
ding  and  milk,  bread  and  butter. 

*' Supper. — Cold  roast  beef  or  pressed  corn 
coffee  or  tea,  and  milk/*  ^H 


DIETARY   OF  THE  COOK  COUNTY   HO! 

In  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  of  Chicag 
four — vi^.,  ward  diei,  light  diet,  special  diet,  n 

Extras  may  be  ordered,  such  as  chickens^ 
cream,  crackers,  lemons^  or  additional  butter^ 
vinegar. 

Here  again  no  special  attempt  is  made 
latively, 

DIETARY  FOR   LIVERPOOL  INI 

SampU  DUt  st^gesUd far  the  Livrrpml  Infirm 

I/aspdi^ii, 


SkiL 

K«ni 

Breakfast, 

S.30  A,M. 

^  pt.  milk. 

3  (>£.  bread  or  oatine^L 

f  pt,  of  new  w 

6  ot.  btead 
2  o£,  oatmeal. 

If  cocoa  Of  coffee  is  given 
of  milk. 

with  sugar,  omi 

Dioner, 
l.JOP,  M, 

\  pL  of  milk,   made  into 
pudding  m'ith  rice,  sago, 
etc. 

4  pt.  beef  tea, 

4  02^  bread. 

Meat,  4  02.  {m 

Biieaa,  6  0£. 
Potato,  a  OE. 
Cheese,  ^  Of. 

Same  for  ^  as  tlie  breakfa 

St,  but  with  adc 

Supper, 
C1.30  10  7  p,it. 

1   pt.   broth   1 
meal. 

Ikd  fttS  F.ii. 

Mftlt  liquor  as  exceptional 

treat. 
Total  bread,  1 

DIETARV  OF   THE   NEW  YORK   INFIRMAr 

CHILDREN- 

The  fotlowiog  is  a  sample  midsummer  die 
pital,  having  about  seventy  beds,  in  which  att 
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given  to  variety  in  food  cookery  which  would  be  impossible  in  a  larger 
institution  without  incurring  needless  expense  : 

Ward  Dietary  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  i8gs. 

Breakfast. 
Full  diets.  Hominy,  fish,  bread  and  butter,  coflfee. 

Half  diets. 


Special  diets. 
•  Children. 


Full  diets. 


Half  diets. 

Special  diets. 
Children. 


Full  diets. 


HalfdieU. 

Special  diets. 
Children. 


Hominy,  bread,  milk,  oranges. 

Dinner. 
Soup,  chicken,  rice,  squash,  hot  tapioca  pudding  with  sauce. 

Veal  broth,  rice,  chicken,  toast,  pudding. 
Chicken,  sweet  potatoes. 

Supper. 
Macaroni  with  tomato,  bread  and  butter,  tea,  peaches. 

Hominy,  tea,  peaches,  toast. 
Hominy,  bread  and  milk,  peaches. 


Average  Daily  Dietary  for  Adult   Women  Patients,  i8gs,  not  including 
Milk,  Eggs,  or  Beef  Tea  for  Special  Cases, 

Flour,  meal,  rice,  or  beans,  uncooked \  ounce. 

Bread 8    ounces. 

Butter  and  fat 2^      " 

Sugar 2        " 

Breakfast  cereals,  uncooked i    ounce. 

Meat  or  fish,  dressed  but  uncooked 8    ounces. 

Potatoes,  dressed  but  uncooked : 5  to  6 

Fresh  or  canned  vegetables,  cooked 4  to  5 

Stewed  or  fresh  fruit,  prepared  or  cooked 3  to  4 

Soup \  pint  or    8  ' 

Milk I     "  "16 

Coffee.... i    "  "    8 

Tea  or  cocoa J     "  "8 

Eggs,  one  every  day \  ounce. 

NEW  YORK   STATE    HOSPITAL.— PROPOSED   DIETARY. 

Austin  Flint  recommends  the  following  dietary  and  food  supply 
for  the  New  York  State  Hospital : 

"  The  table  is  intended  for  patients  not  upon  extra  diet  and 
attendants  only,  and  I  have  suggested  that  25  per  cent  in  the  rations 
of  meat,  flour,  and  potatoes  be  added  for  workers." 


/ 
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Daily  Ration, 

Meat,  with  bon^,  mclading  ^Ited  meals,  fr^h  and  salted 

fish,  and  poultry..  ........,*.. , , . It 

Flour,  lo  be  used  in  maktngf  bread  and  in  cooking  (maf  \n 
part  be  substituted  by  corn  meal  luid  macaroni)  ..*,,,,,,.   x% 

Potatoes .* ...,,... — ,.  »..   11 

Milk ,-..., ,.... .• 16 

One  egg —  . -.*..,....**..,,•,*, p^*,..     % 

Sug&r  ...*... ...*..... 2 

Butter.  ......„,*. .,, ,, ....- -,,...,  2 

Cheese,.. ..,,.,.., ..,,,,.*„,,-,--.... ,..  1 

Rice^  hommy*  or  oatmeal . , , .  * , , ,  ^  „ ,,...,,.  t\ 

Beans  or  peas (dned)  ..*..,.,..*,.,,.,..,,,.*...»..,,»..  f| 

Coffee  (in  the  berry  and  roasted  J  . , -,....       | 

Tcft(bUck)..,.....,,......,, .,.,.... i 

Supplies  ftw  Om  Hundrtd  P^s^ns  fm-  Tk£rfy  Ihijr$, 

Meat,  with  bone,  in  chiding  lalled  meat,  fresh  and  udieil 

fish,  antl  ptjiiUry,  total  ........*..,..».... ......    t,t|0 1 

Fiour  {may  be  itj  part  substituted  fey  com  meal  and  mac- 
aroni),   , , ,  a,tso      * 

Potatoes.. .,..,.. ,.,,...  p .  t,tso      " 

Milk..  .,,*,,..,  .^... ......,,,   liSooipxitk 

Eggs. ^ .  ♦ .      aso  iloc«ti. 

Sugar. . . ..........      49D  |KMBid&, 

Butter *•*,**••.,,•.,..      ^30      " 

Cheese ,  * , . , ,      atj       *• 

Aice ,      toS 

Hominy X06 

Oatmeal loS 

Coffee 180 

Tea. 26 


"  Flour  should  be  interchangeable,  on  this  basis,  with  potatoes, 
rice,  hominy,  and  oatmeal.  Butter  and  cheese  may  be  interchange- 
able in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  butter  to  two  pounds  of 
cheese ;  and  eggs  and  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  two  eggs  to  ont 
pint  of  milk.  There  are  occasions  when  eggs  may  be  substituted 
with  advantage  for  meat.  This  may  be  done  on  the  basis  of  eight 
eggs  for  one  pound  of  meat.  When  fruits,  fresh  and  dried,  are  used  in 
abundance,  a  reduction  may  be  made  in  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk." 

DIETARY   OF   THE   UTICA  STATE    HOSPITAL   FOR   THE   INSANE, 

1894. 

Afonday, 

Breakfast, — Cold  corned  beef,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  ind 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner, — Roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  gravy,  boiled  rice,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Supper. — Roll,  bread,  sirup,  butter,  tea. 
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Tuesday, 

Breakfast, — Cold  roast  beef,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner, — Vegetable  soup,  boiled  mutton,  boiled  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  and  tea. 

Supper, — Molasses  cookies,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Wednesday, 

Breakfast. — Roast  mutton,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner, — Roast  veal,  boiled  potatoes,  Indian  pudding,  gravy, 
bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Supper, — Stewed  prunes,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Thursday, 

Breakfast, — Cold  roast  veal,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Baked  salt  pork,  baked  beans,  boiled  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Supper, — Cheese,  roll,  bread,  sirup,  butter,  tea. 

Friday. 

Breakfast. — Codfish,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and  butter, 
tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Fresh  fish,  boiled  potatoes,  dried  raspberry  pie,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Supper, — Sugar  cookies,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Saturday, 

Breakfast. — Cold  roast  beef,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Corned  beef,  boiled  cabbage,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  tea. 

Supper, — Corn  and  wheat  bread,  cheese,  butter,  tea. 

Sunday. 

Breakfast. — Boiled  eggs,  oatmeal,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and  but- 
ter, tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner. — Cold  boiled  ham,  boiled  potatoes,  pickled  beets,  canned 
corn,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Supper. — Ginger  cookies,  bread  and  butter,  tea. 

Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  in  their  season. 

Extra  diet  may  be  ordered  as  follows :  Milk  toast,  dry  toast,  t%% 
on  toast,  beef  tea,  beefsteak,  chops,  ham,  scrambled  eggs,  fried  and 
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boiled  eggs,  baked  custard,  cornstarch,  rice  and  milk,  gruel,  s 
hot  milk,  and  chocolate.     For  each  patient  the  daily  allowance 

Butter i^  01. 

Sugar i|  *• 

Potatoes iif  " 

Coffee A" 

Tea I" 

Flour Hi" 

Fresh  beef. 10    •* 

Fresh  vegetables  in  season  and  in  varying  amount 

Extra  Diet. 

Milk  toast  (for  breakfast)  ^  t,,         ,.  , 

n    t .     /r-  vi  •       *      *\  f  Three  times  a  day. 
Beef  tea  (Cybils  s  extract) )  ' 

Gruel  (at  night). 

Milk  (about  three  quarts  daily). 
f  Breakfast— Egg  on  toast  (no  coffee. 
J  Dinner — Steak  (rare)  or  chops,  fresh  vegeUblcs. 
I  Supper — Gruel,  sauce  (apple),  custard  or  boiled  egg. 

Milk,  one  quart. 

Three  eggs. 

Cod-liver  oil. 

Whiskey. 


Acute  mania. 


Melancholia. 


Melancholia,  re- 


fusing food  fed     ,, 

w..   ...K :,.     ^»8". 


by  tube   twice 
daily. 


Salt. 

Pancreatin,  three  grains. 
Pepsin,  three  grains. 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  fifteen  grains. 
This  amount  given  twice  a  day  is  varied  once  a  week  by  ch 
or  mutton  broth. 

**  Two  of  the  patients  have  been  fed  by  tube  with  this  con 

tion  for  over  a  year,  and  both  are  in  good  condition."     (Dr.  Sti 

Full  Dietaries  for  Children  at  Various  English  Hospitals  (Chamb 


Age. 


Bread.       Butter.     Milk.       Meat. 


Under  7. 
Under  7. 
Under  8. 

Under  8. 
Above  8. 


Un-        I  oz. 
i  limited. 
'    12  oz.    '      ? 


^'^      P>«><«"K- 


ipt. 
ipt. 


5|  oz.     About     \  pt. 
I  02. 


8  oz. 
8  oz. 


? 


2  oz. 

2  0Z. 

2  OZ. 

2  OZ. 

4  OZ. 

3  oz. 

4  OZ. 


HospitaL 


Unlimited.   St.  George's. 

Twice        Ix>ndon. 
a  week. 
i  pint. 


About 
I  oz. 
About     f  pt.      3  oz.  i  6  oz 


Children's       H< 
Great  Onnor.d 
I  and   Evelina 

I  tals. 

4  oz.     I-eeds  Infirman-. 


Gruel. 


Under  9.       6  oz. 


Under   q. 

7  oz. 

^oz. 

Under  10. 

12  oz. 

f  oz. 

Under  10 

6  oz. 

? 

Children's,   Gre: 

broth, '  I     i  pint.  mond      Street 

^  pt.   ,  Kvelina  Ho>p 

I  pt.   I  2  oz.  I  6  oz.  ||  pint  gruel    Birmingham      Li 

I  I  I    or  broth.   1       Hospit.!!. 

I  pt.      4  oz.  14  oz.  :  To  order.     St.  Bartholomew 

I  pt.      2  oz.      4  oz.  I       6  oz.  St.  Thomas's, 

i^  pt.  '  2eggs.'      ?  8  oz.  King's  College. 


DIETARIES  OF  ARMY   HOSPITALS. 
Diet  of  North€<istern  Hospital  for  Children,  London, 
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Breakfast,  7  A.  M. 
Dinner,  12  M 


Tea.  3.30  P.M... 
Supper,  6  p.  M . . . 


Milk  diet. 


Milk,  \  pt. ;  bread, 
2  oz.,  with  butter. 

Milk,  \  pt. ;  rice  or 
other  milk  pud- 
ding. 


Milk,  \  pt. ;  bread. 
2  oz.,  with  butter. 

Biscuit  (cracker)  or 
slice  of  bread  and 
butter. 


Fish  diet. 


Milk  or  cocoa,  ipt.; 
bread,  2^02.,  with 
butter. 

Fish,  boiled,  2ioz.; 
potatoes,  mashed, 
3  oz  ;  bread,  i 
oz.  ;  milk  pud- 
ding. 


Milk,  \  pt. ;  bread, 
2\  oz.,  with  trea- 
cle or  butter. 

Bread,  2  oz.,  with 
butter,  or  cracker. 


Full  diet. 


Milk  or  cocoa,  i  pt. ; 
bread,  2\  oz.,  with 
butter. 

Roast,  boil'd,  or  minc'd 
mutton,  or  roast  or 
minced  beef,  2.)  oz. ; 
mashed  potatoes,  4 
oz.,  to  alternate  with 
green  vegetables ; 
bread,  i  oz.  ;  milk 
pudding. 

Bread,  2\  oz.,  with  but- 
ter, treacle,  or  drip- 
pings ;  milk,  \  pt. 

Bread,  2  oz.,  with  but- 
ter, or  cracker. 
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United  States  Army  Hospitals. 

Special  Diet.. — The  medical  officer  will  select  from  this  list 
according  to  his  discretion :  Bread,  butter,  coffee,  tea,  toast  (dry), 
toast  (milk),  eggs  (boiled),  eggs  (poached),  milk,  beefsteak,  milk 
porridge,  ham,  beef  extract,  oatmeal  mush  and  milk,  chicken  (stewed), 
chicken  broth,  mutton  chop,  mutton  broth,  chocolate,  oysters 
(stewed),  beef  tea,  rice  (boiled),  farina  pudding,  cornstarch,  crackers 
(soda  or  cream),  potatoes  (baked),  potatoes  (mashed),  beef  essence, 
macaroni  (boiled),  canned  peaches  (stewed),  canned  apples  (stewed), 
canned  pears,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  apples,  watermelons,  canta- 
loupes, etc. 

The  following  comprises  the  list  of  articles  allowed  in  the  ration 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  post  hospitals : 

Breakfast. 

Bread 6  ounces. 

Butter \  ounce. 

Coffee 1  pint. 

Tea •  I      * 

Toast,  dry 4  ounces. 

Toast,  milk 6 

Eggs,  boiled i 

Eggs,  poached i 

Milk 12  ounces. 

Beefsteak 6 

Milk  porridge i  pint. 

Ham 4  ounces. 

Beef  essence 2      ** 


9fQi(d....«.,. «^ *>^..« 4o«B«L 

Q)>ldK(^n,  stewed.. ...^^ttrx •-•-•><«••»««»•  •••--*«»-*••     i      ** 
Chieken  broth  ....  ^.^^^^^p^^^, »,,,»*, «,,.^,^«. ,•••«*«•.     t  pfat. 

Mutton  chop .t«**>->*-«»*-»***»'>««<-^-**->«*«*"**«t    6i»no&. 

mQHoi]  hr^th.. .«>«•*•,.. ,,., **/..**,,«,««..*    t  pint 

Mak... ,—.,,..,.*  nowm 

OjPften,  ilew«d...« .„4«*.,..«,..,«,.,f¥.v«**«^--     1 1^ 

Be«C tea.*..  P* >«>*.. A »..,.,.«««.,.* >. tionaett. 

Rioe,  boiM >,,.*., p, «•..»,.•«».««•,     t  oimot. 

Fariiiii  pudding .#..•**»»»•• **««^^f»» 4i»&oei* 

OMliit«nbpiMldiq(  «<,...,... .^,«.«««*.^. ......    4     " 

...        PoiftlCies,  maAherl 6      **  I 

B^es&cEtce.. ..,  —  <. « *...«    a      " 

Tea , ..,..,, ,* .-*...*.  I  pkiL  * 

Qolttf.., , , -*- * i<wka&  I 

Bratd ,.--.---.- 400^0^  j 

ToMt,  dry « - ,...-..... 4      *  M 

Milk. ., „........-.- .,,.  It      *  2 

Efip ..-,. I  U 

MUkporridgie f  ptat  ^ 

Baelf^^eiK^ — ....,.......•..,.,, 3  ^mbcm.  t 

British  Army  Hospitals. 

The  followtng  siatcincjit  is  quoted  from  a  repori  niade  bj  CoL^ 
Alfred  A.  Woodhull,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  recently  scni   abroad  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  Department  to  in vestigate.  certain  medical  features  of  the 
British  army : 

"  The  British  army  uses  seven  [diets],  known  as  tea,  milk,  beef  tea, 
chicken,  convalescent,  roast,  and  varied.  Each  is  formulated  with 
exactness,  and  parts  of  two  diets  may  not  be  ordered  together.  The 
tea  diet  is :  Bread,  twelve  ounces ;  tea,  half  an  ounce ;  sugar,  two 
and  a  half  ounces;  milk,  six  ounces.  The  varied  diet  is:  Beef  or 
mutton,  twelve  ounces  without,  or  fifteen  ounces  with  bone;  bread, 
eighteen  ounces;  tea,  half  an  ounce;  sugar,  one  and  a  half  ounce; 
milk,  six  ounces;  butter,  one  ounce;  potatoes,  sixteen  ounces; 
vegetables,  four  ounces,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  and  option- 
ally wine,  spi/its,  malt  liquors,  and  diet  drinks  may  be  ordered. 
These  diets  represent  the  extremities  of  the  scale  through  which  the 
others  run.  The  ordinary  drinks  allowed  for  patients  are:  Barlej 
water,  rice  water,  gruel,  and  lemonade,  each  prepared  by  formula.** 

Prussian  Army  Hospitals. 
According  to  Roth  and  Lex,  in  four  grades  of  diet  in  Prussian 
military  hospitals  the  proportionate  allowance  of  food  classes  is  as 

follows : 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Albumin 

"5 

55 

522 

81 

39 

315 

52 

32 

179 

18 

Fat 

15 

Carbohydrates 

127 

French  Army  Hospitals. 

Kirchner  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  nutrient  ingredients 
of  the  seven  different  classes  into  which  diet  in  the  French  military 
hospitals  is  divided.  "  Absolute  diet  "  (dihe  absolue)  is  practical  star- 
vation, at  most,  only  a  little  toast  water  being  given,  and  is  of  serv- 
ice for  such  cases  as  may  require  exclusive  rectal  feeding. 


Albumin. 

Fat. 

Carbohydrates. 

Full  diet 

Gramme*. 
119 

91 
70 
35 
19 
14 

Gramme*. 

57 
47 
39 
25 
17 
36 

Grammes. 
448 

357 
225 

134 
89 
89 

\  diet 

A      "     

X      ••     

\      "     

Bread  diet 

Absolute  diet 

■■  \ 


Kice,  Doiieu  . .  . 
Farina  pufMin 
Cornstarch  j'.i' 
Milk  porrid;^' 
Beefsteak  .  .  . 
Potatoes,  m- 
Beef  esse  I  iCi. 


Tea 

Butter . . . 
Bread.... 
Toast,  til 
Milk... 
Eggs.. 

i  Milkp- 

Beef  I 


The  1 
Alfred  A 
U.  S.  An 
British  ;: 

"Tl. 
chicken 
exactiu 
tea  di< 
and  a 


]j.  mutto 

ei^htt 
milk, 
vegei 
ally 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  INVALID  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES^ 
SUITABLE  FOR  FEVERS  AND  CONVALESCENCE 
FROM  ACUTE  ILLNESS. 


BEVERAGES. 

I.  Demulcent  and  Nutritive. 

Barley  Water  (Pavy). — Take  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley  and 
wash  well  with  cold  water,  rejecting  the  washings.  Afterwards  boil 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.  The  product  may  be  sweetened  and  flavoured  with 
lemon  peel,  or  lemon  peel  may  be  introduced  while  boiling  is  carried 
on.  Lemon  juice  is  also  sometimes  added  to  flavour.  A  bland,  de- 
mulcent, and  mildly  nutritive  beverage. 

Barley  Water  (Bartholow). — ^Wash  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley 
with  cold  water.  Then  boil  it  for  five  minutes  in  some  fresh  water, 
and  throw  both  waters  away.  Then  pour  on  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  and  boil  it  down  to  a  quart.  (Stir  and  skim  occasionally.) 
Flavour  with  thinly  cut  lemon  rind ;  add  sugar  to  taste,  but  do  not 
strain  unless  at  the  patient's  request. 

Barley  Water  {Ringer). — To  a  tablespoonful  of  pearl  barley 
washed  in  cold  water  add  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar,  the  rind  of 
one  lemQn,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  On  these  pour  a  quart  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  seven  or  eight  hours. 
Strain.  The  barley  water  should  never  be  used  a  second  time.  Half 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  may  be  boiled  in  the  water.  If  not  needed  at 
once,  these  barley  preparations  should  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator 
and  warmed  when  required. 

Rice  Water  or  Mucilage  of  Rice  (-Pdfzy).— Thoroughly  wash 
one  ounce  of  rice  with  cold  water.  Then  macerate  for  three  hours 
in  a  quart  of  water  kept  at  a  tepid  heat,  and  afterwards  boil  slowly 
for  an  hour,  and  strain.  A  useful  drink  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and 
irritable  states  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  may  be  sweetened  and 
flavoured  in  the  same  way  as  barley  water. 
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Demulcent  Drink  {Minger). — Take  a  pinch  of  ismglass,  and  boil 
it  in  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  with  half  a  dozen  bruised  sweet  almonds 
and  three  lumps  of  sugar. 

Linseed  Tea  {Chambers). — Whole  linseed,  white  sugar*  each  one 
ounce  ;  licorice  root,  one  half  ounce  ;  lemon  juicCp  two  ounces.  Mil. 
An  agreeable  demulcent. 

Flaxseed  Tea, — One  half  cupful  of  flaxseed  to  one  quart  of 
boiling  water;  boil  thirty  minutes  and  let  stand  a  little  while  tscir; 
the  fire  to  thicken  more.     Strain,  and  add  lemon  juice  and  sugar 

Currant  Jelly  {^aggf). — Red  or  black  currant  jelly,  dissclfei 
in  hot  or  cold  water  or  strained  tamarind  tea,  make  excelleat  mvafel 
beverages, 

2.  Diuretic  and  REFRiGEit\Nr- 

Lemonade  (Paty), — Pare  the  rind  from  a  lemon  thinly,  and  cat 
the  lemon  into  slices.  Put  the  peel  and  sliced  lemon  into  a  pitcher 
with  one  ounce  of  white  sugar,  and  pour  over  them  one  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Cover  the  pitcher  closely,  and  digest  until  coid 
Strain  or  pour  off  the  liquid. 

Citron  may  be  used  instead  of  lemon,  and  it  Hkewi^  fumishtfsi 
grateful  and  refrigerant  beverage* 

Lemonade,  EflTenrescing  {Minger). — To  the  expressed  joteed 
a  large  lemon  add  a  tump  or  two  of  sugar  previously  lighlty 
on  the  rind.  Pour  on  it  half  a  pint  of  cold  or  iced  water  To  < 
it  to  effervesce  put  it  into  a  large  tumbler  and  add  half  a  leaapooo* 
ful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash.  Stir  and  drink  while  effe^ro^ 
ing.     A  very  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage. 

Lemonade  {Ringer). — Pare  the  rind  of  three  lemons  as  thia  m 
possible,  add  one  quart  of  boiling  water  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  isinglass.  Let  them  stand  till  next  day  covered  ;  then  squeeze  lis 
juice  of  eight  lemons  upon  half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar;  wlieDtk 
sugar  is  dissolved^  pour  the  lemon  and  water  upon  ihern,  mix  all  »d! 
together,  strain,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Cream  •  of*  tartar    Drink.  —  Potus    ImperiaUs*  —  Impeml 
Drink  {Pavy), — Dissolve  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  < 
of  tartar  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  flavour  with  lemon 
sugar.     When  cold,  strain  and  take  ad  libitum  as  a  refrigerafil 
and  diuretic. 

Cream*of*-tartar  Whey  {Pmy). — Stir  a  quarter  of  an  ooace 
of  cream  of  tartar  (a  large  teaspoonful  piled  up)  iota  a  pint  of  bii»i* 
ing  milk,  and  strain.  A  refrigerant  and  diuretic  drink,  wfakli  ti 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  addition  of  sugar. 

White  Wine  Whey  or  Posset  {Paxyy—'Xo  half  a  ptm  ol 
milk  while  boiling  in  a  saucepan  add  one  wineglassful  of  sherry,  aad 
afterwards  strain  through  a  muslin  cloth.  Sweeten  with  paitoded 
sugar  according  to  taste.     A  useful  diuretic  drink  in  colds  and  ad4 
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febrile  disorders.  For  a  child,  give  a  tablespoonful  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

Wine  Whey* — Milk,  one  pint ;  wine  of  pepsin,  one  teaspoon- 
ful.  Heat  gently  to  115**  or  120**  F.,  let  standi  break  the  curd, 
strain^  and  add  sherry  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  4  or  6.     Drink  cold, 

Tamarind  Whey  (Pavv). — ^Stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tamarinds 
into  a  pint  of  milk  while  boiling,  and  afterwards  strain.  This  forms 
a  refrigerant  and  slightly  laxative  drink. 

Mulled  Wilie  {Ringer), — Boil  some  spice,  cloves,  nutmeg,  cin- 
namon, or  mace  in  a  little  water  just  to  flavour  the  wine;  then  add  a 
wineglassful  of  sherry  or  any  other  wine  and  some  sugar  ;  bring  it  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  serve  with  sippets  of  toast.  If  claret  is  used, 
it  will  require  more  sugar.  The  vessel  for  boiling  the  wine  should 
be  scrupulously  clean. 
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R  Beef  Juice  {Barthoiouf), — Broil  quickly  some  pieces  of  round  of 
rloin  of  a  size  to  fit  in  the  cavity  of  a  lemon  squeezer  previously 
heated  by  being  dipped  in  hot  water.  The  juice,  as  it  flows  away, 
should  be  received  into  a  hot  wineglass,  and,  after  being  seasoned  to 
the  taste  with  salt  and  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  taken  while  hot. 

Beef  Esseoce  {y^^^Y — Cut  the  lean  of  beef  into  small  pieces  and 
place  them  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  securely  corked,  and  then  al- 
low it  to  stand  for  several  hours  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water.  This 
may  be  given  to  infants,  who  can  not  take  milk,  in  teaspoonful  doses, 
and  in  larger  quantities  to  adults. 

Beef  Tea  {Germain  5/^).— Meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  cold  water 
added,  and  then  gradually  heated  to  140**  or  160*  F,  Press,  strain, 
and  flavour  with  salt  and  pepper.  This  is  much  inferior  to  the 
preparations  made  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Beef  Tea  {Pm^y). — Put  a  pound  of  finely  minced  beef  into  a 
suitable  vessel  with  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Let  it  stand  for  an  hour, 
stirring  occasionally.  Place  the  vessel  containing  the  bee^  into  a 
saucepan  of  water,  place  over  the  fire,  and  allow  the  water  to  boil 
gently  for  an  hour  (or  the  vessel  containing  the  beef  tea  may  be  put 
into  an  ordinary  oven  for  an  hour).  Pass  the  beef  tea  through  a 
strainer.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  fine  sediment,  which  should  be 
drunk  with  the  liquid.  Flavour  with  salt.  In  this  process  the  beef 
extract  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  more  than  170®  F» 

Beef  Tea  {Brya). — Lean  beef,  chopped  fine,  free  from  fibre,  one 
pound  ;  water,  one  pint ;  sodium  bicarbonate,  ten  grains ;  simmer 
half  an  hour  in  a  glass-covered  preserve  jar,  decant  the  fluid,  squeeze 
the  meat  to  a  pulp  in  a  lemon  squeezer,  return  both  to  jar,  add  ex- 
tract of  pancreas,  cover,  keep  at  140**  F,  for  twelve  hours,  shaking 


I     ■ 


oocaMonall/.  H^bea  as  atnc  iasu:appaBx&.  soL  nrc  ir  three 
to  fciop  further  fenaccuiiiyi:. 

'I  his  tea,  it  is  cJ aimed,  eqnais  Ine  same  inilc  of  pcpiozuj 
in  nutrient  value. 

Chiystie's  Beef  Tea. — ^lilacefiaxs:  ior  iniE  &£>ir  oae  p 
finely  minced  lean  beef  is  a  pxxn  u:  wazsi.  spmaiTiTng  £ftec 
of  sodium  chloride  a&d  £re  Qrupfr  oc   ditme  inErfkrocajoric 

Filter  through  cheese  dox,  a&c  vs^r  ik  resjfste  vnh  h2 
of  frehh  water.    The  filtraie  is  trazisperszxi.  iizis  a  sot  uo 
taste,  and  a>n tains  a  considerable  ajxti^uxii  of  jlIi*— monoids, 
of  two  years  may  take  two  or  ihree  onxiDss  d^jr. 

Beef  Tea  (BartlwUnv). — Cbop  £]»  a  pr>^rrf!  of  lean  t 
from  fat,  tendons,  etc.,  and  ^zfssi  viti:  a  per.:  of  cold  water 
hours.  I^t  it  simmer  on  the  store  for  trree  boizrs,  at  a  tem 
wftstx  over  160''  F.  Make  up  the  vaier  lost  in  evaporation 
ing  cold  water,  so  that  a  pint  of  beef  tea  shall  represent  a  ] 
beef.     Strain,  and  carefully  express  all  fluid  from  the  beef. 

Beef  Tea  ( (/•  S.  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Twelve  Men 
twelve  pounds ;  salt,  one  ounce. 

Directiom. — The  beef  should  be  lean  and  juicy,  and  cut  ii 
pieces.  Put  it  into  one  gallon  and  a  half  of  cold  water 
salt.  I^t  it  boil  gently  three  hours.  If  it  should  boil  a 
fast,  add  the  requisite  quantity  of  boiling  water  and  let  it  bo 
minutes  longer.  When  done  it  should  measure  twelve  pints 
ahidc  to  cool.  Remove  every  particle  of  grease,  and  heat  ^ 
(]uircd.  In  case  of  a  deficiency  of  fresh  beef,  use  the  beei 
supplied  in  the  hospital  stores. 

Beef  Extract  \U,  S.  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Ttvehe  J 
Directions.— InlMst  a  third  of  a  pound  of  fresh  beef,  finely 
in  fourteen  ounces  of  cold  soft  water,  to  which  a  few  drops 
five)  of  muriatic  acid  and  a  little  salt  (from  ten  to  eighteen 
have  been  added.  After  digesting  for  an  hour  to  an  hoi 
quarter,  strain  it  through  a  sieve  and  wash  the  residue  ^ 
ounces  of  cold  water,  pressing  it  to  remove  all  soluble  matti 
mixed  liquid  will  contain  the  whole  of  the  soluble  constituer. 
meat  (albumen,  creatine,  etc.),  and  it  may  be  drank  cjld  -r 
warmed.  The  temperature  should  not  be  rai see  above  :cc- 
the  temperature  of  113**  F.  a  considerable  portion  or  :he  i.'z 
very  important  constituent,  will  be  ccagularcu.  v^-''-'-'-^-' 
No.  0,  1S73.) 

Meat  Extract  {Rosenthal  and  Le^e). — One  :housar.c  ^ 
of  lear*  meat,  minced  fine,  are  placed  ::i  a  porceiain  ve^x:i  ^ 
•ho-sar.d  grammes  of  water,   and    cvenrv    :ent:gramme< 
hycrosTh:.  r:c  acid.     This  is  placed  in  a  vii  jsed  Paoir.  s  ^:r^ 
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boiled  for  ten  to  fifteen  hours.  The  mass  is  then  taken  out  and 
rubbed  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste.  It  is  again  boiled  in  the  closed 
digester  for  another  sixteen  lo  twenty  hours;  after  this  it  is  neutral- 
ised with  pure  sodium  carbonate,  and  evaporated  to  a  sirupy  con- 
sistence. 

Restorative  Beef  Essence  (i?i>f^<fr).— Take  one  ounce  of  fresh 
beef,  free  from  fat,  chop  fine,  and  pour  over  it  eight  ounces  of  soft 
water,  add  five  or  six  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  fifty  or 
sixty  grains  of  common  salt,  stir  it  well,  and  leave  for  three  hours  in 
a  cool  place.  Then  pass  the  fluid  through  a  hair  sieve,  pressing  the 
meat  slightly,  and  adding  gradually  toward  the  end  of  the  straining 
about  two  more  ounces  of  water.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  of  a 
red  colour,  possessing  the  taste  of  soup.  It  should  be  taken  cold,  a 
tcaspoonful  at  a  ttme.  If  preferred  warm,  it  must  not  be  put  on  the 
I    fire,  but  heated  in  a  covered  vessel  placed  in  hot  water. 
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Chicken  Broth  {Barth&law\ — Skin  and  chop  up  small  a  small 
chicken  or  half  a  targe  fowl,  and  boil  it,  bones  and  all,  with  a  blade 
of  mace,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  and  a  crust  of  bread,  in  a  quart  of  water 
for  an  hour,  skimming  it  from  time  to  time.  Strain  through  a  coarse 
colander* 

Chicken,  Veal,  or  Mutton  Broth  (F/f?).— Chicken,  veal,  or 
muiton  broth  may  be  made  like  beef  tea,  substituting  chicken,  veal, 
or  mutton  for  beef,  boiling  in  a  saucepan  for  two  hours,  and  strain- 
ing. For  chicken  broth  the  bones  should  be  crushed  and  added. 
For  veal  broth  the  fleshy  part  of  the  knuckle  should  be  used.  Either 
may  be  thickened  and  their  nutritive  value  increased  by  the  addition 
of  pearl  barley,  rice,  vermicelli,  or  semolina. 

Mutton  and  Chicken  Broths  {Osier). — Mince  a  pound  of  either 
chicken  or  muiton,  freed  from  fat,  put  into  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and 
let  stand  in  a  cold  jar  on  ice  two  to  three  hours.  Then  cook  three 
hours  over  a  slow  fire,  strain,  cool,  skim  ofiF  fat,  add  salt^nd  serve 
hot  or  cold.  Such  broth  is  much  better  than  any  manufactured  meat 
preparations.  Good  mutton  broth  is  difficult  to  make  on  account  of 
the  meat  containing  so  much  fat. 

Chicken  Broth(^A  S.  Army  Hospital  Rtceipt  f&r  Twihe  Mtn),^ 
Chicken,  one;  salt,  two  ounces;  flour,  two  ounces. 

Dirtctions, — Cut  the  chicken  into  pieces.  Put  it  with  the  salt  into 
the  kettle  with  twelve  pints  of  cold  water  Let  it  simmer  gently 
two  or  three  hours,  carefully  and  frequently  skimming  oif  the 
grease.  Make  a  paste  of  the  flour  with  some  cold  water ;  stir  it 
in  and  boil  ten  minutes  longer.  It  should  measure  ten  pints  when 
done* 
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Mutton  Broth(C^.  S.  Army  Hmpital  Receipt  for  Twiht  Mii^,^ 
Mutton,  six  pounds ;  salt,  two  ounces ;  rice,  two  ounces. 

Direetians, — Break  the  bones  without  separating  the  meat.  Pot  it 
into  twelve  pints  of  cold  water,  with  the  salt  and  rice  or  barlev.  BotI 
gently  two  hours  and  a  half,  carefully  removing  all  the  scum  ami  fiL, 
If  the  broth  should  boil  away  too  much,  add  the  requisite  quam 
of  boiling  water  to  make  twelve  pints,  and  let  it  boil  fifteen  oiiiiiiti 
longer. 

Invalid  Broths. — To  one  pound  of  chopped  lean  meat,  either 
chicken,  mutton^  or  beef,  add  one  pint  of  cold  water  (or  one  ptol  aad 
a  half  on  ice  for  a  young  infant),  let  stand  in  a  covered  glass  fntil 
jar  for  four  to  six  hours,  cook  for  three  hours  in  a  closed  jar  overt 
slow  fire,  strain,  cool,  skim  off  the  fat,  clear  with  egg,  seasoa,  asi 
feed  warm  or  cold. 

Bouillon  (Broth)  as  used  in  the  Hospitals  of  P?  '      "4 
Raw  meat,  without  bone,  one  kilogramme;  fresh   ve^  ,  foar 

hundred  grammes  (about  one  pound) ;  salt,  ten  grammes  (aboot 
one  hundred  and  fifty  grains).  Boil  very  slowly  over  a  gcoCk 
fire. 

Nourishing^  Soup  {Ringer), — Stew  two  ounces  o{  the  best  irdl* 
washed  sago  in  a  pint  of  water  till  it  is  quite  tender  and  veiy  thic^; 
then  mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  good  boiling  cream  and  the  yolks  o^ 
two  fresh  eggs.  Blend  the  whole  carefully  with  one  quart  of  csseatt 
of  beef.  The  beef  essence  must  be  heated  separately^  and  atsed 
while  both  mixtures  are  hot«  A  little  of  this  may  be  warcned  il 
time. 

Coosonini6. — Consamm/  may  be  flavoured  with  vegeuble  ex- 
tracts or  expressed  juice  of  vegetables  boiled  in  it.  Thicken  soQpi 
with  arrowroot,  ground  rice,  or  cornflower. 

Beef  Tea  with  Oatmeal  (Aptderson),^ThH  forms  a  very  nitn- 
tious  food.  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal  and  two  of  co^ 
water  and  mix  them  thoroughly;  then  add  a  pint  of  good  beel  tea 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  Boil  togetber  for 
five  minut^,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time,  and  strain  through  i  hais 
sieve. 

SOLID    MEAT    PREPARATIONS. 

Raw-^meat  Diet  {Ringer). — From  two  ounces  of  rump  steak 
take  away  all  fat,  cut  into  small  squares  without  entirely  separating 
the  meat,  place  in  a  mortar,  and  pound  for  five  or  ten  minutes;  tbco 
add  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water  and  pound  again  for  a 
short  time,  afterwards  removing  all  sinew  or  fibre ;  add  salt  to  taste 
Before  using,  place  the  cup  or  jar  containing  the  potinded 
hot  water  until  just  warm. 

Or  scrape  the  beefsteak  with  a  sharp  knife  and«  aftc 
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all  fat  and  tendon,  if  not  already  in  a  complete  pulp,  pound  in  a 
mortar.  Flavour  with  salt  and  pepper.  This  may  be  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  sandwich  between  thin  bread  and  butter  or  mixed  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  cream.  If  preferred,  the  meat  may  be 
rolled  into  balls  with  a  little  white  of  egg  and  broiled  for  two 
minutes,  or  until  the  outside  turns  grey — just  long  enough  to  re- 
move the  raw  taste. 

This  diet  is  excellent  for  children  with  diarrhoea,  also  for  adults 
who  suffer  from  irritable  bowels  or  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Meat  Biscuits  (Parkes). — Mix  together,  cook,  and  bake  one 
pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  meat,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  suet,  one 
half  pound  potatoes  with  a  little  sugar,  onion,  salt,  pepper,  and  spices. 
A  palatable  meat  biscuit,  weighing  about  one  pound  and  a  quarter, 
containing  lo  to  12  per  cent  of  water,  is  thus  obtained  which  keeps 
quite  unchanged  for  four  months. 

Raw-meat  Sandwiches  {from  Food).— Thiet  ounces  of  raw 
beef  or  mutton,  one  ounce  of  very  fine  bread  crumbs,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar ;  cut  the  meat  very  fine,  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  then 
pound  it  in  a  mortar  into  a  paste.  Mix  with  it  the  bread  crumbs, 
sugar,  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  spread  it  between  thin  slices  of  either 
brown  or  white  bread  and  butter. 

Chicken  Jelly  (Adams), — Clean  a  fowl  that  is  about  a  year  old, 
remove  skin  and  fat ;  chop  fine,  bones  and  flesh  place  in  pan  with 
two  quarts  of  water ;  heat  slowly ;  skim  thoroughly ;  simmer  five  to 
six  hours ;  add  salt,  mace,  or  parsley  to  taste,  strain ;  cool.  When 
cool,  skim  off  the  fat. 

The  jelly  is  usually  relished  cold,  but  may  be  heated.  Give  often 
in  small  quantities. 

Enema  of  Meat  and  Pancreas  (Z«^^^).— Mince  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  grammes  of  meat,  and  mix  with 
fifty  to  one  hundred  grammes  of  finely  chopped  pancreas,  free  from 
fat.  Beat  the  mixture  into  a  paste  with  a  pestle  or  spoon,  adding  a 
little  lukewarm  water  to  make  it  of  a  suitable  consistence  for  injec- 
tion through  the  enema  tube.  Use  warm  ;  if  cold  it  may  excite  the 
rectum  and  cause  expulsion.  If  thought  desirable,  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  grammes  of  fat  may  be  mixed  intimately  with  the  mass  by 
the  help  of  a  warm  pestle.  A  syringe  with  a  wide  nozzle  must  be 
used. 

MILK    PREPARATIONS. 

Milk-and-dnnamon  Drink  {Ringer).— EoW  in  one  pint  of  new 
milk  sufficient  cinnamon  to  flavour  it  pleasantly,  and  sweeten  with 
white  sugar.  This  may  be  taken  cold  with  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy, 
and  is  very  good  in  cases  of  diarrhcea.  Children  may  take  it  warm 
without  brandy. 
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Milk  Punch.^ — Make  by  adding  brandy  or  whisky  or  rom 
milk  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  four  or  six  parts  of  mitk} 
flavour  with  sugar  and  nutmeg;  shake  welL 

Sherry  or  Brandy  and  Milk  {Ringer), — To  one  tablespoon^' 
ful  of  brandy  or  one  wtneglassful  of  sherry,  in  a  bowl  or  cup,  aM 
powdered  sugar  and  a  very  little  nutmeg  to  taste.  Warm  a  bfcak^ 
fast  cupful  of  new  milk  and  pour  into  a  pitcher.  Pour  the  ccwitcnti 
from  a  height  over  the  wine,  sugar»  etc.     The  miik  must  mai  ML 

Rum  and  Milk  {Fothergill). — Half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  one  en 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  grated  nutmeg,  o 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  good  old  Jamaica  rum.     Mix, 

Junket  {Anderson). — Sweeten  with  white  sugar  one  pint  of 
milk.     If  wine  is  allowed,  a  dessertspoonful  of  sherry  is  an  improf* 
ment.     Heat  to  new  milk  warmth,  pour  into  a  shallow  dish,  and 
in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of  rennet.     This  will  form  a  sji 
curd.     Grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  it  or  add  a  pinch  of  powdered  cn- 
namon.     Serve  when  quite  cold.    In  cold  weather  the  milk  sboaldbc 
placed  in  a  warm  room  to  set.     An  excellent  food,  and  good  ti 
tute  for  milk  in  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

Artificial  Human  Milk  {FrankIand).^K\\o^  one  third  oTT 
pint  of  new  milk  to  stand  twelve  hours,  remove  the  cream,  and  iBit 
it  with  two  thirds  of  a  pint  of  perfectly  fresh  cow*s  milk.  Take 
milk  from  which  the  cream  was  removed  and  put  a  piece  of 
about  an  inch  square  (fluid  rennet  may  be  employed)  into  tt, 
the  vessel  containing  it  in  a  warm  place  until  the  milk  is  /aAf 
curdled,  an  operation  requiring  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  acoordiftf 
to  the  activity  of  the  rennet,  which  should  be  removed 
the  curdling  commences,  and  put  into  an  eggcup  for  u»e  on 
quent  occasions,  as  it  may  be  employed  daily  for  a  month  or  tvo. 
Break  up  the  curd  repeatedly,  and  carefully  separate  the  wbote 
the  whey,  which  should  then  be  rapidly  heated  to  boiling  in  a  fznill 
tin  pan,  placed  over  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp.  During  the  heatmf  a 
further  quantity  of  casein  [albumin?],  technically  called ** fleetiai^ 
separates,  and  must  be  removed  by  straining  through  clean  miisli&^^ 
Now  dissolve  one  hundred  and  ten  grains  of  powdered  sugar  <dwSk 
in  the  hot  whey,  and  mix  it  with  two  thirds  of  a  pint  of  new  milk  to 
which  the  cream  from  the  other  fluid  has  already  been  added,  ai  il* 
ready  described  The  artificial  milk  should  be  used  within  twdve 
hours  of  its  preparation. 

Biedert's  Cream  Mixture.— Mix  four  ounces  of  cream  wnfc 
twelve  ounces  of  warm  water  and  add  one  half  OQOce  oC  milk 

Koumiss  {Anderson). — To  one  pint  of  new  milk  add  three 
of  water,  three  ounces  of  old  koumiss  (for  a  ferment),  and  out 
of  saturated  solution  of  sugar  of  milk.     Put  all  in  a  large  jog,  ootcf 
carefully,  and  set  the  jug  in  a  warm  place  for  twenly-four  boeti. 
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By  that  time  a  thick  crast  will  have  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
mixture ;  beat  this  up  thoroughly .  and  mix  all  well.  Then  put  the 
whole  into  champagne  bottles,  which  should  be  no  more  than  two 
thirds  full,  and  cork  and  wire.  Shake  the  bottles  daily.  The  kou- 
miss will  be  fit  for  use  in  two  days,  but  it  is  much  improved  by  keep- 
ing for  about  six  weeks.    It  should  be  drawn  off  with  a  tap. 

Home-made  Koumi88.^Boil  fresh  milk,  and  when  nearly  cold 
put  into  quart  bottles,  leaving  room  to  shake.  Add  half  an  ounce  of 
crushed  lump  sugar  and  a  piece  of  Vienna  yeast  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut 
(i.  e.,  twenty  grains),  cork  with  new  corks,  tie  down,  keep  cool,  lay 
the  bottles  horizontal,  but  shake  twice  daily.  Ready  to  drink  on 
sixth  day,  or  earlier  in  hot,  later  in  cold  weather. 

The  koumiss  can  be  made  thinner  by  using  skimmed  milk. 

Home-made  Lime  Water.— Pour  two  quarts  of  hot  water 
over  fresh,  unslacked  lime  (size  of  a  walnut),  stir  till  slacked,  let 
stand  till  clear  and  bottle.  Often  ordered  with  milk  to  neutralise 
acidity  of  the  stomach. 

EGG  PREPARATIONS. 

Eggnog. — Eggnog  is  made  by  adding  the  beaten  yolk  of  egg  and 
a  little  spirits  to  a  tumblerful  of  milk,  stirring  well,  adding  sugar  and 
the  white  of  the  egg^  separately  beaten.  The  digestibility  of  both  of 
these  highly  nourishing  and  stimulating  preparations  is  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  lime  water,  which  does  not  affect 
the  taste. 

lEgg  and  Wine  {Ringer). — Take  one  egg,  half  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  one  glass  of  sherry,  sugar,  and  a  very  little  nutmeg  grated. 

Beat  the  tgg  to  a  froth  with  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water.  Make 
the  wine  and  water  hot,  but  not  boiling ;  pour  on  the  tgg^  stirring 
all  the  time.  Add  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  a  very  little  nut- 
meg. Put  all  into  a  porcelain-lined  saucepan  over  a  gentle  fire  and 
stir  one  way  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  bail.  Serve  in  a  glass 
with  crisp  biscuits  or  sippets  of  toast. 

Eggnog  {Bartholaw), — Scald  some  new  milk  by  putting  it,  con- 
tained in  a  jug,  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil.  When  quite  cold  beat  up  an  tgg  with  a  fork  in  a 
tumbler  with  some  sugar;  beat  quite  to  a  froth ;  add  a  dessertspoon- 
ful of  brandy  and  fill  up  the  tumbler  with  scalded  milk.  A  nutritive 
drink  in  acute  disease. 

Brandy  and  Egg  Mixture  {British  Pharmaccpaid), — Rub  to- 
gether the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  half  an  ounce  of  refined  sugar,  and 
add  four  ounces  of  Cognac  and  four  ounces  of  cinnamon  water.  A 
more  generally  useful  mixture  may  be  made  with  half  this  quantity 
of  brandy. 
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Stokes*s  Cognac  Mixture.— Best  Cognac,  distilled  water, 
fifteen  ounces;  yolk  of  one  egg;  sirup,  six  ounces.  Mix.  Gi 
tablcspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Egg  and  Brandy  Mixture  (Andirs0n). — Beat  up  three  cggi 
a  froth  in  four  ounces  of  cold  water  and  then  add  four  ouncei  ol 
brandy.  Mix  well  and  sweeten  to  taste.  A  little  nutmeg  may  be 
added.     Give  a  tablcspoonful  or  so  at  a  time. 

Lemonade  with  Eggs  (J^iftger), — The  juice  of  f our  lemons^  tbe 
rinds  of  two,  half  a  pint  of  sherry,  four  eggs,  six  ounces  of  loaf  SQ^r» 
one  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water. 

Pare  the  lemon  rind  thinly,  put  it  into  a  pitcher  with  the  sirgai; 
and  pour  the  boiling  water  on  it.     Let  it  cool,  then  siraio,  and 
the  wine,  lemon  juice,  and  eggs,  previously  well  beaten  and  str; 
Mix  all  together  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Savoury  Custard  {Anderson). — Add  the  yolks  of  two  egg5 
cupful  of  beef  tea,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.     Butter  a  cop  or 
jam  pot,  pour  the  mixture  into  it,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  pan  of  botlsng 
water  till  the  costard  is  set. 

Milk  for  Puddings  or  Stewed  Fruit  {Ringer). — Boil  a  strip  ol 
lemon  and  two  cloves  in  a  pint  of  milk;  mix  half  a  teas[M>on(al  of 
arrowroot  in  a  little  cold  milk  and  add  it  to  the  boiling  milk;  stir  t 
until  about  the  consistency  of  cream.  Have  ready  the  yolks  of  llifw 
eggs  beaten  up  well  in  a  little  milk.  Take  the  hot  milk  oE  the  fat 
and  as  it  cools  add  the  tggs.  and  a  tablespoonful  of  orange-llower 
water,  stirring  it  constantly  till  quite  cool.  Keep  it  in  a  Tcry  eooi 
place  till  required  for  use. 

Rice  Soup  (i^m^fr),— Take  three  ounces  of  rice,  the  yolks  d 
two  eggs,  half  a  pint  of  cream  or  new  milk,  one  quart  of  stock. 

Boil  the  rice  in  the  stock  and  rub  half  of  it  through  a  taiaiiiy» 
put  the  stock  in  a  stewpan^  add  the  rest  of  the  rice  whole,  and  sto* 
mer  gently  for  h\^  minutes.  Have  ready  the  milk  or  cream. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  mix  them  gradually  with  the 
Take  the  soup  off  the  fire,  add  the  cream  and  egg,  stirring  them  veil 
together  as  you  mix  them.  Heat  gradually^  imi  d^  nei  boil^  or  tk^ 
eggs  will  curdle, 

A  Gruel  {Ringer). — Beat  an  t%%  to  a  froth,  add  a  winegiav  ol 
sherry,  flavour  with  a  lump  of  sugar,  a  strip  of  lemon  peel,  and  a  Huk 
grated  nutmeg.  Have  ready  some  gruel,  very  smooth  and  hot,itt 
in  the  wine  and  t%%^  and  serve  with  crisp  toast.  Arrowroot  wxf  bt 
made  in  the  same  way. 

Caudle  (Kfi?).— Beat  up  an  tgg  to  a  froth;  add  a  glass  of  sberr; 
and  half  a  pint  of  gruel.  Flavour  with  a  lemon  peel,  ouunq;.  aod 
sugar. 
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FARINACEOUS  FOODS. 

Arrowroot  Blancmange  (^/>^<fr),— Take  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  arrowroot,  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  milk,  lemon,  and  sugar  to 
taste. 

Mix  the  arrowroot  with  a  little  milk  to  a  smooth  batter;  put  the 
rest  of  the  milk  on  the  fire  and  let  it  boil,  sweeten,  and  flavour  it, 
stirring  all  the  time,  till  it  thickens  sufficiently.  Put  into  a  mould 
till  quite  cold. 

Arrowroot  {Pavy),—W\x  thoroughly  two  teaspoonfuls  of  arrow- 
root with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  and  pour  on  them  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water»  stirring  well  meanwhile.  If  the  water  is  quite 
boiling,  the  arrowroot  thickens  as  it  is  poured  on,  and  nothing  more 
is  necessary.  If  only  warm  water  is  used,  the  arrowroot  must  be 
afterwards  boiled  until  it  thickens.  Sweeten  with  loaf  sugar  and 
flavour  with  lemon  peel  or  nutmeg,  or  add  sherry,  port  wine,  or 
brandy,  if  required.  Boiling  milk  may  be  employed  instead  of  water, 
but  when  this  is  done  no  wine  must  be  added,  as  it  would  otherwise 
curdle. 

Oatmeal  Gruel  (plain)  {from  Faod\ — Two  tablespoonfuls  of 
oatmeal,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  boiiing  water,  one  cupful  of  milk.  Mix  the  oatmeal, 
salt,  and  sugar  together,  and  pour  on  the  boiling  water.  Cook  for 
thirty  minutes;  then  strain  through  a  fine  wire  strainer  to  remove 
the  hulls,  place  again  on  the  stove,  add  the  milk,  and  heat  just  to  the 
boiling  point.     Serve  hot. 

Scotch  Beef  Broth. — To  a  pint  of  beef  broth  which  has  been 
carefully  strained  and  seasoned  and  from  which  all  the  fat  has  been 
removed,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  oatmeal  and  boil  gently  for  two  hours. 
Strain  and  serve  hot 

In  this  preparation  the  oatmeal  should  be  soft  and  jellylike,  and 
if  too  much  water  evaporates  during  the  boiling,  more  should  be 
added. 

Corn  Starch  ( U\  S.  Army  HoipUa!  Receipt  for  Twelve  Men).— 
Corn  starch,  six  ounces;  milk,  three  pints;  water,  twelve  ounces* 

DincHons, — Mix  the  corn  starch  into  a  smooth  paste  with  cold 
water.  The  milk  and  water  must  be  boiling,  to  which  add  a  little 
salt.     Stir  in  the  corn  starch.     Let  it  boil  three  or  five  minutes. 

Farina  Pudding  (U,  S,  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Twelve  Men). — 
Farina,  half  a  pound;  milk,  two  pints;  water,  one  pint;  sugar,  two 
and  a  half  ounces;  eggs,  four  ounces;  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce. 

Directions. — ^Put  the  water  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  salt.  When 
it  boils,  stir  in  the  farina.  Let  it  boil  twenty  minutes.  Stir  in  the 
milk,  which  must  be  hot.  Beat  the  eggs  until  they  arc  very  light; 
mix  the  sugar  with  them.     Stir  in  the  eggs  and  sugar  with  the  farioa. 
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Add  the  spice.     Put  it  into  a  moderate  oven  and  bake  a  half  or  tliree* 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Boiled  Rice  (U,  S.  Army  Hospital  Rictipf  ftfr  Tw€im  Mm},^ 
Rice^  twelve  ounces;  salt,  half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints. 

Dine  Hans. — ^Put  the  salt  and  water  into  a  stewpan.  When  boili&g;' 
add  the  rice,  previously  thoroughly  washed.  Boil  for  ten  minutt\ 
or  until  each  grain  becomes  soft.  Drain  it  on  a  colander  Gfeaie 
the  stewpan  with  clarified  drippings  or  lard.  Put  back  the  rice.  Let 
it  swell  slowly  near  the  lire,  or  in  a  slow  oven,  for  aboiit  tweoqr 
minutes,  until  the  grains  are  well  separated. 

Rice  Gruel  {Chambers), — Ground  rice,  two  ounces;  povdeftd 
cinnamon,  quarter  of  an  ounce;  water,  four  pints.  Boil  forty  OBUi- 
utes  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  orange  marmalade. 

Rice  Milk  {Anderson), — Wash  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ^ood  rice 
and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  quart  of  milk.  Let  it  srroaier 
gently  till  the  rice  is  tender,  and  stir  from  time  to  time  \o  prcif««t 
burning;  sweeten  to  taste.  If  desirable,  serve  with  stewed  applet 
or  prunes,  Sago»  tapioca,  etc.,  are  prepared  in  the  same  way.  If  an 
^ZZ  ^3  ^o  ^^  added,  beat  the  white  and  yolk  separately^  and 
them  to  the  rice  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  fire. 

Rice  and  Apple  {Ringer), — Boil  about  two  tablespoonfQl 
rice  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk,  and  simmer»  stirring  it  froD 
time  to  time  till  the  rice  is  quite  tender.  Have  ready  some  opptev 
peeled,  cored,  and  stewed  to  a  pulp,  and  sweetened  with  a  very  Itttle 
loaf  sugar.  Put  the  rice  round  a  plate  and  the  apple  In  the  mid« 
die,  and  serve. 

Rice  CrtdLtsi  {Ringer). — To  a  pint  of  new  milk  add  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  rice,  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  a  Utile  lemoo 
peel,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar.  Boil  them  together 
for  6ve  minutes,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  which  has  been 
dissolved,  and  let  the  mixture  cool  When  cool  add  half  a  pint  of 
good  cream  whisked  to  a  froth,  mix  together,  and  set  it  for  a  tisi 
in  a  very  cool  place,  or  on  ice;  when  used,  turn  it  out  of  the  bsiiB 
into  a  dish,  and  pour  fruit  juice  around  it»  or  some  stewed  apple  or 
pear  may  be  served  with  it. 

Rice  Cream  (from  Food^  January^  iSp4), — Two  tablespooafoli 
of  rice.  Two  cups  of  milk.  One  saltspoonfut  of  salt.  Two  talile* 
spoonfuls  of  sugar.     Two  eggs. 

Cleanse  the  rice  by  washing  it  several  times  in  cold  water;  cooi 
it  in  a  double  boiler  with  the  milk  until  the  grains  will  mash,  Tliree 
hours  wilt  generally  be  required  to  do  this.  Should  the  milk  evap- 
orate, restore  the  amount  lost.  When  the  rice  is  perfectly  fofU 
press  it  through  a  coarse  soup  strainer  or  colander  into  a  saiicefitQ» 
return  it  to  the  fire,  and  while  it  is  heating  beat  the  cggi,  tvifir, 
and  salt  together  until  very  light.     When  the  rice  boili^  poor  tbf 
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eggs  in  rather  slowly,  stirring  lightly  with  a  spoon  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  or  untii  it  coagulates^  and  the  whole  is  like  a  thick,  soft  pud* 
ding  J  then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  a  dish.  By  omit- 
ting the  yolks  and  using  the  whites  of  the  eggs  only,  a  delicate  cream 
is  obtained. 

Malt  (Ground)  and  Rice  Pudding  (Fir^). — Stir  an  ounce  of 
ground  malt  into  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  strain  through  a  sieve,  and 
add  the  milk  to  two  ounces  of  well-soaked  rice.  Mix  well,  and 
stand  for  ten  minutes  in  a  warm  place^  then  bake  for  an  hour. 

Cracker  Gmel  {from  Food^  January,  18^4). — Two  tablespoons 
of  cracker  crumbs.  One  scant  saltspoon  of  salt.  One  scant  tea* 
spoon  of  sugar.     One  cup  of  boiUng  water.     One  cup  of  milk» 

To  make  the  cracker  crumbs,  roll  some  crackers  on  a  board  until 
they  are  fine.  Water  crackers  are  good,  cream  crackers  are  better; 
mix  the  salt  and  sugar  with  the  crumbs,  pour  on  the  boiling  water, 
put  in  the  milk,  and  simmer  it  for  two  minutes.  The  gruel  does  not 
need  long  cooking,  for  the  cracker  crumbs  are  already  thoroughly 
cooked.     Do  not  strain. 

Indian-meal  Gruel  {from  Food,  January^  iSp4).— Two  tea* 
spoonfuls  of  corn  meal.  One  tablespoonfu!  of  flour.  One  tcaspoon- 
ful  of  salt.  One  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  One  quart  of  boiling  water. 
One  cup  of  milk. 

Miz  the  corn  meal,  flour,  salt,  and  sugar  into  a  thin  paste  with 
cold  water,  and  pour  into  it  the  boiling  water.  Cook  it  in  a  double 
boiler  for  three  hours.  No  less  time  than  that  will  cook  the  corn 
meal  thoroughly.  Then  add  the  milk,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve- 
Bread  Jelly  {Chrystie), — Pour  boiling  water  on  Stale  breads  and 
let  it  soak  for  an  hour.  Pour  off  the  water,  add  fresh  water,  and 
boil  down  until  a  thick  mass  is  obtained  which  becomes  jellylike 
on  cooling,  and  may  be  eaten  with  milk  or  cream  and  sugar. 

Milk  Porridge  {U,  S.  Army  Hospital  Receipt  for  Twehe  Men),^ 
Milk,  eight  pints;  flour,  twelve  ounces;  water,  three  pints. 

Directions, — The  flour  to  be  used  for  railk  porridge  should  be 
previously  prepared  by  being  tied  up  closely  in  a  bag  and  boiled 
four  or  five  hours.  It  can  then  be  grated  to  powder,  "which  should 
be  mixed  into  a  smooth  paste  with  cold  water.  Add  to  the  milk 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  water,  and  stir  in  the  flour,  with  a  little 
salt.     Let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  stirring  ail  the  time. 

Fothergill's  Amylaceous  Food. — Of  ricc»  well  washed,  of 
arrowroot,  tapioca,  and  pearl  barley,  take  each  an  ounce,  add  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  boil  down  to  a  quart;  then  flavour  with  caa^ 
died  eringo. 

Barley  Jelly  {Eustace  Smith), — Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  washed 
pearl  barley  into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  slowly  boil  down 
tea  pint;  strain^  and  let  the  liquid  settle  into  a  jelly.     Two  tea* 
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spoonfols  of  this,  dissolved  in  ei^ht  ounces  of  warmed  and  sveet- 
ened  milk,  are  enough  for  a  single  feeding,  and  such  a  meal  may  be 
allowed  twice  a  day. 

Panada  [Ringer). — Take  the  crumb  of  a  penny  roll  and  soak 
it  in  milk  for  half  an  hour,  then  squeeze  the  milk  from  it;  hare 
ready  an  equal  quantity  of  chicken  or  veal,  scraped  very  fine  with 
a  knife ;  pound  the  bread  crumb  and  meat  together  in  a  mortar 
It  may  be  cooked  either  mixed  with  veal  or  chicken  broth, 
poached  like  an  e.gg.  By  taking  it  up  in  two  spoons,  tn 
the  shape  of  an  tgg^  after  seasoning,  it  may  be  served  with 
potato. 

Another  Caudle  {Ringer), — Mix  well  together  one  pint  of  cold 
gruel  with  a  wineglassful  each  of  good  cream  and  sherry  ai»d  a 
tablespoonful  of  noyeau,  and  sweeten  with  sugar  candy. 

Almond  Cakes  for  Diabetics  (Seegen). — Take  of  blai 
sweet  almonds  a  quarter  of  a  pounds  beat  them  as  fine  as  possil 
a  stone  mortar;  remove  the  sugar  contained  in  this  meal  by  pattt^f! 
it  into  a  linen  bag  and  steeping  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  botliaf 
water  acidulated  with  vinegar;  mix  this  paste  thoroughly  with  tlirte 
ounces  of  butter  and  two  eggs.  Next  add  the  yolks  of  three  cfgi 
and  a  tittle  salt,  and  stir  well  for  some  time.  Whip  up  the  wbtccso^ 
three  eggs  and  stir  in.  Put  the  dough  thus  obtained  into  p^easod 
moulds,  and  dry  by  a  slow  fire. 

Macaroni  Boiled  (U.  S,  Army  Hospitai  Receipt  f^r  Twdm  Mi^^ 
— Macaroni,  one  pound  ;  salt,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  bolltii^ 
six  pints. 

UirecHom, — Wipe  the  macaroni  carefully.     Break  into  faur- 
lengths.     Put  with  the  salt  into  cold  water  and  boil  until  tender, 
not  until  it  bursts  or  becomes  a  pulp.     Drain  off  the  water  at 
and  season  with  butter.     The  liquor  from  the  broth  of 
makes  a  good  broth. 
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Port  Wine  Jelly  {Ringer),— Vmi   into  a  jar  one  pint  of 
wine,  two  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  two  on 
of  powdered  white  sugar  candy,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg  grated 
and  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon.     Let  this  stand  closely  covered  i 
night.    The  next  day  put  the  jar  into  boiling  water  and  let  it  i 
until  all  is  dissolved,  then  strain,  let  stand  till  cold^  and  then  cat  tdtt 
small  pieces  for  use. 

Milk,  Rum,  and  Isinglass  {Ringer), — Dissolve  to  a  fittie  te 
water  over  the  fire  a  pinch  of  the  best  isinglass;  let  it  ccKit,  and  mi 
a  dessertspoonful  of  rum  with  it  in  a  tumbler,  and  fill  tip  the  flitt 
with  new  milk. 
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Nutritious  Coffee  {Ringer), — Dissolve  a  little  isinglass  in  water, 
then  put  half  an  ounce  of  freshly  ground  coffee  into  a  saucepan  with 
one  pint  of  new  milk,  which  should  be  nearly  boiling  before  the 
coffee  is  added ;  boil  both  together  for  three  minutes ;  clear  it  by 
pouring  some  of  it  into  a  cup  and  dashing  it  back  again,  add  the 
isinglass,  and  leave  it  to  settle  on  the  hob  for  a  few  minutes.  Beat 
up  an  tgg  in  a  breakfast  cup,  and  pour  the  coffee  upon  it ;  if  pre- 
ferred, drink  it  without  the  tg%. 
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Abnormal  cravings,  304. 

Abscess  of  liver,  565. 

Absinthe,  232. 

Absorption   of  food,   334 ;    from   rectum, 

375. 

Absorptive  power  of  stomach,  495. 

Acid,  albumin,  325  ;  boric,  in  foods,  260 ; 
hydrochloric,  320 ;  lactic,  46 ;  salicylic, 
in  foods,  260,  35S  ;  salts  in  gastric  juice, 

493. 
Acidity  of  gastric  juice,  491. 
Acids,  fatty,  in  cod-liver  oil,  180 ;  in  fruits, 

157;  organic,  in  apples,  162  ;  vegetable, 

41. 
Acidulous  waters,  191. 
Acne,  593. 

Adams's  dietary  for  young  children,  738. 
Addison's  disease,  671. 
Adult  life,  food  for,  285. 
Adulteration  of  food,  356  ;  of  liquors,  231  ; 

of  wines,  2^. 
Aerated  bread,  124. 
Aged,  food  for  the,  285. 
Albumen,  90,  gi. 
Albumin,  45  ;  oxidation  of,  18  ;  vegetable, 

144. 
Albuminoids,  325  ;  estimation  of,  in  milk, 

51. 

Albuminuria,  functional,  466^ 

Albumoses,  321,  325. 

Alcohol,  205  ;  absorption,  212 ;  action  on 
body  temperature,  210  ;  action  on  circu- 
lation, 209  ;  action  on  gastric  digestion, 
211  ;  action  on  mucous  membranes, 
211;  action  on  muscular  system.  210; 
action  on  nerves,  209 ;  antipyretic  ac- 
tion, 216 ;  as  a  cardiac  stimulant,  214 ; 
as  a  food,  209,  217  ;  as  a  stimulant,  209  ; 
as  a  tonic,  214  ;  as  a  vascular  stimulant, 
214 ;    climate  and,   213 ;    clinical   uses. 


force  value,  206 ;  for  nervous  diseases, 
215  ;  hypodermic  use,  212  ;  in  enemata, 
382 ;  in  fevers,  216,  393 ;  in  gout,  629 ; 
in  tuberculosis,  434 ;  in  typhoid  fever, 
403  ;  not  in  children's  diet,  734  ;  physio- 
logical action,  208  ;  poisoning,  213,  364  ; 
selection  of  proper  form  of,  218  ;  time 
for  giving,  217  ;  uses  of,  206. 

Alcoholism,  364  ;  treatment,  366. 

Ale,  220,  232  ;  brewing,  2ig. 

Alimentary  pastes,  134. 

Alkaline  purges,  188,  190. 

Allspice,  236. 

Almond  cakes,  656,  780 ;  oil,  Java,  179. 

Almonds,  171 ;  salted.  171. 

Alum  in  baking  powder,  123. 

Ammonia  in  baking  powder,  123. 

Amceba,  31. 

Amylaceous  food,  Fothergill's,  779. 

Anaemia,  alcohol  in,  217  ;  bone  marrow  for, 
177  ;  dietetic  treatment,  460  ;  dyspepsia 
and,  501  ;  exercise  and  air  for,  459 : 
pathological  physiology,  458 ;  perni- 
cious, 463. 

Ansesthetisation,  diet  after,  674  ;  food 
and,  675  ;  preparation  for,  674. 

Analysis,  approximate,  of  a  man,  2 ;  of 
liqueurs,  232. 

Aneurism,  456  ;  Tufnell's  diet  for,  457. 

Angina  pectoris,  456. 

Angiocholitis,  561. 

Angostura,  232. 

Animal  food,  bile  and,  327  ;  excess  of,  23, 

24  ;  force  production  and,  25  ;  muscular 
labor  and,  26 ;  properties  of,  23  ;  pro- 
portion of,   24 ;    tissue   formation   and, 

25  ;  urea  and,  25  ;  vegetable  food  and, 
22  ;  viscera,  107. 

Anise,  232. 

*•  Anti-fat "  remedies,  615. 

Antiseptic  preservatives,  259. 


214 ;  consumption  of,  219  ;  diuretic  ac- 
tion, 211  ;  dosage,  217:  elimination,  213 ;  I  ApoUinaris  water,  189. 
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Apoplexy,  586. 

Appendicitis,  555  ;  from  grape  seeds,  166 ; 

from  soft-shell  crabs,  112. 
Appetite,  303.  369. 
Apple  sauce,  163. 
Applejack,  230. 
Apples,   162  ;  baked,  163  ;   cooked,  i6c ; 

raw,  160. 
Apricots,  163. 
Arabs,  diet  of,  297. 

Arctic  expeditions,  diet  for,  271-273,  296. 
Argol,  223. 
Army  dietaries,  680. 
Army    hospital     dietaries,    British,    764 , 

French,    765  ;     Prussian,  764 ;    United 

States,  763. 
Army  prison  dietary,  688. 
Army  rations,  Austrian,  684  ;  British.  684  ; 

foreign,    764 ;    French,  765  ;     German, 

685 ;     Prussian,    685 ;    travel,     United 

States,  683. 
Aromatic  herbs,  234 ;  wines,  226. 
Arrack,  230. 
Arrowroot,  140,  777. 
Arterial  sclerosis,  456. 
Arthritis,  rheumatoid,  618. 
Artichokes,  149,  153. 
Artificial    digestion,    329 ;    infant    foods, 

721,  729  ;  human  milk,  774, 
A  scar  is,  345. 
.Vscitc-s,     562  ;     dietetic     treatment,     5('>3  ; 

patliulogical  physiology,  562. 
A'^]>aragiis,  154. 
A>llinia,  444. 
Atliletic  training.  703. 
Alropliy,  540. 
Au>trian  army  ration,  6S4. 

Baby  foods,  130. 

liaeon,  106,  254. 

r>acteria  in  diarrhcLMl  ..tools,  532. 

/ill in  mane,  loi. 

Baking,  247  ;  powder^,  123. 

Balfour's  diet  for  senile  heart,  454. 

Banana  flour.  164  ;  gruel,  l()5  ;  meal,  164  ; 

porritlge,  165. 
liananas,  163,  165. 

Bandaging  in  chronic  constipation,  552. 
Banting  system,  603. 
Barker,    I'Ordyce,    on    diet  for    puerperal 

women,  714. 
Bailey,  13S  ;  jelly,  779:  water,  767. 
Bathing  for  chronic  constipation,  552. 


Bauer,  on  obesity,  600 ;  standanl  daily 
diet,  264  ;  table  of  composition  of  frait*. 
157  ;  table  of  digestibility  of  meat.  96; 
table  of  income  of  food  and  output  o( 
waste,  336  ;  treatment  of  gastric  carci- 
noma, 527.. 

Bavarian  beer,  220. 

Beans,  145;  kidney,  147;  string,  147: 
vanilla,  236. 

Beaujolais  22S. 

Beef  broth,  103  ;  broth,  Scotch.  777 ;  beef, 
chipped,  96  ;  composition  of  96 ;  coc- 
centrated,  96 ;  corned,  255 ;  essence. 
771  ;  extracts,  97,  99,  770  ;  fat,  96  ;  fln.-d 
preparations,  769  ;  jelly,  98  :  juice,  ico: 
lean,  96 ;  meal,  98  ;  peptone,  99 ;  pep- 
tonoids,  99  ;  powdered,  98  ;  predigotcd. 
97  \  preparation  for  the  sick,  96 ;  preser- 
vation, 256  ;  refrigeration.  256 ;  scraptti, 
97  ;  smoked,  254  ;  tea,  770  ;  tea  fliToor. 
ing.  234  ;  tongue,  105. 

Beer,  219 ;  consumption,  219 ;  produc- 
tion, 219. 

Beet,  149  ;  sugar.  115,  150. 

Bellevue  Hospital  dietary,  755. 

Benger's  food,  333  ;  peptonised  jcllv  :>3. 

Beri  beri,  585. 

Bernard  on  diabetes,  632. 

Berries,  168. 

Beverage^,  1 86,  767  ;  demulcent.  7^"  ;  *  - 
relic,  76S  ;  in  fevers,  y^z  \  :n  ^  -u'.  ':• 
nutritive,  "67;  rchigcrani.  71?.  :_:• 
187. 

Bicycling  and  digestion    313. 

Biedert  s  cream  mixture,  774. 

Bilberries,  lOS. 

Bile,  327,  32S. 

Bilfinger's  diet  for  neiira-ther  a,  =*: 

Bilit)U>nLS>,    342.    557;    an;m.-l    !  *-     :' 
559;   beer  and.  2i»i  ;    c:ij-r-:.   '     !    ■-'" 
dietetic   treatment.    55'  :    •:--.::■ 
eating  in,  ^i^o  ;  >\mpl*  m-  ^  •"   :5'" 

Billings,  table  k.\{  Un>\  rcj..;r;  i  /»  -:-* 
26S. 

l>irdN'  nests,  lo). 

Biscuit,  I2(>:  mc.it,  773;  sh  i;  .  13.^ 

Blackberries,  16?. 

Black  tea,  192. 

Blackwheai.  135. 

Blancmange,  774. 

Blood,   106;   enematju   3M  .  v.:u'  ;:. 

Blueberries,  16? 


Boas's    test   for   free    hydrochloric    acid, 

492. 

Boiled  beef,  240  ;  fish,  242. 

Boiling,  240. 

Bone  marrow,  177  ;  soup  commission,  109 ; 
tissue  and  food,  2. 

Booker  on  diarrhoea,  532. 

Borax  in  foods,  260. 

Bordeaux  wine,  228,  333. 

Boric  acid  in  foods,  26a 

Bottle  feeding,  720. 

Bottles,  nursing,  730. 

Bouchard's  system  for  obesity,  613. 

Bouillon,  102,  772. 

Bourbon,  230. 

Bovine,  104. 

Bovinine,  103. 

Boy's  school  diet,  744. 

Brain  food,  306  ;  worker's  diet,  708. 

Bnuns,  108. 

Braise,  247. 

Bran,  120  ;  bread,  656. 

Brandy,  229,  230;  and  egg  mixture,  775, 
776  ;  and  milk.  774. 

Brazil  nuts,  172. 

Bread,  aerated,  124 :  baking,  121  ;  bran, 
655  ;  carbonic-acid  gas  in,  121 ;  compo- 
sition, 121  ;  compressed,  251  ;  crust, 
125  ;  dried,  251  ;  dry,  125  ;  for  school 
children,  740 ;  gluten  in,  128,  654  ;  Cira- 
ham,  125  ;  inulin,  656 ;  jelly,  779 ;  mak- 
ing, 120 ;  mouldy,  125  ;  quantity  con- 
sumed, 125  ;  rice,  138  ;  roll,  121  ;  rye, 
125.  129,  soya,  136,  656  ;  spoiled,  125  ; 
stuffs,  125  ;  substitutes  for,  in  diabetes, 
653;  wheaten  flour  and,  126;  whole 
meal,  127. 

Breads,  composition,  125. 

Breakfast,  299  ;  hour,  300. 

Brewing  of  beer,  219. 

Bright's  disease,  acute,  464  ;  chronic,  470 ; 
milk  diet,  471.  | 

Brine,  255.  I 

British  army  ration,  685 ;  army  hospital 
diet,  764  ;  commissioners  of  prisons  on 
cooking  potatoes,  148  ;  gum,  115  ;  sol- 
diers in  India,  diet  of,  297. 

Broccoli,  152.  I 

IJroiling,  243,  244  ;  of  fat,  246.  I 

Bronchitis,  acute  capillary,  443  ;  chronic. 

443- 
Broncho-pneumonia,  447  ;  in  children,  44S. 
Broth,   chicken,   771;    clam,    112;    diet. 
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749 ;  invalid,  772 ;  meat  flavouring, 
234 ;  mutton,  106  ;  veal,  105,  771. 

Buckwheat,  135. 

Bulimia,  304,  343  ;  in  dyspepsia,  501. 

Burgundy,  225,  226,  232. 

Butter,  adulterated,  84 ;  analysis,  84 ; 
cacao,  179,  201  ;  rancid,  85. 

Butterbrod,  300. 

Butterine,  177. 

Buttermilk,  85  ;  in  diabetes.  660. 

Butternuts,  172. 


Cabbages,  151. 

Cacao,  201  ;  butter,  179;  inunction,  174. 
Calcium,  38-40;  oxalate  in  cabbage.  151. 
Calculi,  476;  biliary,   and  olive  oil,  174; 

distilled  water  for,  33. 
Calf's  liver,  108. 
California  grape  juice,  167,  188. 
Calorie,  9. 
Calories  per  pound  of  different  foods,  11  : 

standard  of  dietaries,  692. 
Calorimeter,  9. 
Camembcrt,  87. 
Camplin's  bran  bread.  655. 
Cancer  of  the  stomach,  525. 
Candies,  adulteration  of,  357. 
Candy,  116;  molasses,  116. 
Cane  sugar,  1 14. 
Canning,  257. 
Capers,  236. 

Capillary  bronchitis,  443. 
Capon,  107. 
Capri  wine,  226. 

Capsicum  annuum,  235  ;  fastigiatnm,  235. 
Capsules,  gelatin,  of  cod-liver  oil,  1S3. 
Caramel.  115. 
Carbohydrates,  destruction  of,  17  ;  cxcc^*. 

of.  in  diet,  17  ;  fats  comp.nrod  with,  17  ; 

force   production,    17 ;    nietabol!-,!!!    (^(, 

19;  percentage  of,  in  food>,   11  ;  ti>-uc 

sparers,  18 
Carlxm,    i,  2  ;  combustibility  in  ilifTcrcnt 

floods,  3;  consumption  of,   17  ;  in  foxi 

per  diem ^  13;  quantity  eliminated.  13. 
Carbonic-acid  gas  in  bread,  121  ;  in  watcis, 

189. 
Carcinoma  of  oesophagus,  484;   of  st<»ni- 

ach,  525. 
Canliac   disease,    450 ;   in    children,  452  ; 

palpitation,  456. 
Carnrick's  fcxxi.  Si. 
Carrots,  150. 
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'.'.ojia:!  on  hanaxus.  164. 
-  '.isein.    n    iiantxczai  stools,  553  ;  TCgeta^ 
rie.  :j-u  .'2?. 


..ia;i=cwer,  152. 


:.;^ea::^    2  niioasaeSk  5Q0 :  in  amsdpa- 
rcn.  54i 

IjuBCci^  -  ^uct  :*or  obcstr,  613. 
•>fiM|-.^;^wi«    I20*   220,   232 ;    brat,    237 : 
miKMH  237"'  *6c;  2*7- 

::3L<nu.-^amte.      231 :       Latcmr,     231  ; 


>.oft«.  ^  .  oihuLtsb,  56 :  Brie.  S7  ;  Ca- 
seiiiti^ft.  "^T*  compositiun*  86;  cream, 
>r  '.niq^uasuuL  ?^ :  genns  uu  88  ;  numu- 
3a.t«r.   >r.  -HuaoBiBg,  353;   pot,  87; 


>.      a^nrui*  5JC. 


Chorea,  583. 

Chossat's  experiments  with  starving  ani- 
mals, 275. 

Chrystie's  table  of  infant  feeding,  729. 

Church's  table  of  fooxi  equivalents,  33S. 

Cider,  232. 

Circulation  and  diabetes,  639  ;  and  diges- 
tion, 308. 

Cirrhosis,  561  ;  with  ascites,  562 ;  irithottt 
ascites,  563. 

Citron,  169. 

Clams,  112. 

Claret,  224,  228,  229,  231. 

Clark's  com  statistics,  136 ;  rice  statistics, 

137. 

Claviceps  purpurea,  355. 

Climate,  296  ;  and  alcohol,  213. 

Clothing  and  food,  295. 

Cloves,  236. 

Coca  wine,  225. 

Cocoa,  201  ;  adulteration,  203 :  buner. 
202  ;  composition,  202  ;  nibs,  203  ;  pow- 
dcrs,  203  ;  preparation,  202 ;  uses,  3QX. 

Cocoanut  oil,  179. 

Cocoanuts,  172. 

Codfish,  dried,  no,  in. 

Cod-liver  oil.  iSo,  181  ;  capsules,  18?: 
chemical  properties,  180;  chronic  dis- 
eases and,  i?5  ;  dosage.  i>i  :  emu! «?'"':'.'. 
182;  inunction.  174;  mArA-m>  :.- '. 
1S5  ;  meth'is  of  a^lmiiii''lr.i:i.»r.  :*: 
j^hyjiicnl  pn-pcrties,  i:r'2  ;  ^-uVvtitutc  ■  • 
1*4  :  tul  tTCul'isiN  and,  433  ;  u-c>.  :'! 

Crrce.  iq/i<.  261);  adultcnition.   :«o  .  :  -• 
:•?>::.".    r^) ;  decoction,  i.jT  ;  <:.-:•:* 
i.r*.:r.,    Iq"^.    l()q;   tiliralinn.    m' :  ^i 
irrJt^.  19^  ;  gout  au<i.  62^  ;   hi\  -.:.  i  •. 
.-fu-jr.cc  on  ga>tric  digc-li<»n.    la     "■'- 
•.:>::n.    197;    ill   ctTects.    i,io :    >:"j:--' 
lii,    T^T  ;    phvsioloj^ical     a^ti.  n.    :r 
rreraration,    197  :   -u}»>ti!u:o^   i.r.   2C» 
:ea  compared  \%ith.  2\ji. 

.'  gr^JC  mixture,  775. 

*.\  I :  drinks.  308  ;  fvHHi.  y  S. 

C  -.':::>.  chrcnic,  537. 

C;i  s:nim,  53.  719. 

C  nrmercial  life,  diet  for.  711. 

Concentrated  fo«>.l.  251. 

Condensed  foo<ls,  24«). 

Condensed  milk.  Si.  721  ;  f  rn.:'.!.  *: 
unsweetenctl.  82. 

Condiments,  186;  harmfjl  t-^vc:>.  :.-; 
properties,  233  ;  usc>,  23;. 
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Conditions  which  especially  affect  diges- 
tion, 299. 

Consomm^,  772. 

Constipation,  chronic,  545  ;  aids  to  dietetic 
treatment,  550 ;  bandaging,  553 ;  die- 
tetic treatment,  548  ;  electricity  in,  552  ; 
focxls  forbidden,  550,  554;  foods  recom- 
mended, 554  ;  fruits  for,  159 ;  in  infants 
and  children,  553;  massage  in,  551; 
medicines  for,  552  ;  pathological  physi- 
ology, 546  ;  primes  for,  167  ;  summary 
of  useful  articles  for,  550 ;  symptoms, 
547  ;  tobacco  in,  552. 

Convalescence,  receipts  suitable  for,  767. 

Convalescent  diet  in  hospitals,  747  ;  fever 
diet,  395  ;  in  typhoid  fever,  406. 

Cook  on  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  Eskimo, 
292. 

Cook  County  Hospital  dietary,  758. 

Cooking,238;fordiabelics,  657;of  eggs,90; 
of  fish,  248 ;  of  vegetables,  248  ;  uses,  239. 

Com,  136  ;  as  a  vegetable,  139. 

Cornstarch,  777. 

Comaro's  diet  to  prolong  life,  276. 

Corpulence,  dietaries  for,  605. 

Count  Rum  ford,  241. 

Cows  best  adapted  for  modified  milk,  80. 

Crabs,  112. 

Cracker  gruel,  779. 

Crackers,  133 ;  Boston,  125  ;  composition, 
125  ;  Graham,  125  ;  oatmeal,  125  ;  oys- 
ter, 125  ;  pilot,  125 ;  soda,  125. 

Cranberries,  155. 

Cream,  45,  82  ;  centrifugal,  83  ;  cheese, 
86,  87 ;  clotted,  83  ;  composition,  45  ; 
condensed,  83  ;  Devonshire,  83 ;  evap- 
orated. 83  ;  ice,  84 ;  mixture,  Bicdert's 
poisoning,  353  ;  uses,  83,  84. 

Cream  of  tartar  drink,  768. 

Cress,  152. 

Crime  and  famine,  277,  281. 

Crimping  fish,  iii. 

Crucifene,  151. 

Crustaceans,  112. 

Cucumbers,  153. 

Cuisine,  176. 

Cura^oa,  232. 

Cure,  dry,  702  ;  fruit,  699  ;  grape,  699  ; 
meat  and  hot  water,  701 ;  milk,  44 ; 
phthisis,  440 ;  rest,  578  ;  whey,  697. 

Currants,  168  ;  dried,  160. 

Curry  powders,  233. 

Custard,  92  ;  savoury,  776. 


Dahi,  361. 

Daily  dietary,  264-266. 

Dandelion  roots,  188 ;  tops,  152. 

Darby's  fluid  meat,  98. 

Dates,  169  ;  dried,  160. 

Delirium  tremens,  367  ;  treatment,  367. 

De  Long  expedition,  daily  diet  table  of, 
271. 

Dementia,  587. 

Demulcent  beverages,  767. 

Dencke's  table  of  infant  feeding,  726. 

Dentition,  abnormal,  481. 

Desiccation,  249. 

Desserts  for  children,  738. 

Deutero-albumose,  325. 

Devilled  foods,  108. 

Dextrin,  113,  115,  123,  330. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  631 ;  beverages,  658  ; 
causation,  633  ;  circulation  and,  639  ; 
course,  644 ;  diagnosis,  645  ;  Diiring's 
diet,  661  ;  Ebstein's  diet,  661 ;  foods 
allowable,  651;  foods  forbidden,  653; 
frequency,  633 ;  gout  and,  634 ;  hunger 
in,  642  ;  hygienic  treatment,  661  ;  late 
symptoms,  643  ;  medical  treatment,  662 ; 
nature  of,  631 ;  Naunyn's  diet,  661  ; 
nervous  system  and,  638  ;  overeating, 
633 ;  physiological  experiments,  635 ; 
prognosis,  645  ;  prophylaxis,  646  ;  sub- 
stitutes for  sugar  in,  675  ;  symptoms, 
640  ;  thirst  and,  640 ;  treatment,  646  ; 
various  theories  of,  639. 

Diabetic  urine,  641. 

Diarrhoea,  529  ;  dietetic  treatment,  529 ; 
examination  of  the  stools,  532;  in  in- 
fants, 530 ;  in  young  children,  530 ; 
pathological  physiology,  529 ;  red  wines 
in,  228  ;  summer,  534. 

Diarrhoea,  chronic,  in  children,  539. 

Diathesis,  gouty,  624. 

Diet,  alimentary-canal  diseases  and,  481  ; 
aniesthet.es  and,  675  ;  arctic  expedi- 
tion, 271-273,  296 ;  average  daily,  for 
adult,  266  ;  blood  diseases  and,  450 ; 
brain  workers,  708  ;  circulatory  system 
and,  450;  commercial  life  and,  711; 
concentrated  foods,  251  ;  convalescent 
fever,  395  ;  convalescent  typhoid  fever, 
4c6 ;  Comaro's,  276  ;  cures  for  phthisis, 
440 ;  dry,  449,  454  ;  exclusive  milk,  42  ; 
fever  in  general  and,  387  ;  heredity  and, 
291 ;  improperly  balanced  ingredients 
of,  281  ;  in  disease,  387  ;  infectious  dis- 
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and, 

ani.  jti"2  ixsersai  hesi  aod.  309;  in 
-at  mc"<:ne.  j:2C  :  ra  ihe  mooth,  316 ; 
a  :r«  <'.iiiitox.  5:7;  c»t  fats,  328;  of 
t^u,  ^w  ji  '7r.tK'^h>m  the  stomach, 
:^  ^iv:ir*.  ut:  sictrp  aad  rest  and, 
;i,'     :t:«njn;r:il3ir«  and*  313. 

inijviL'.».»u  jf  Jixi  stomach,  51 1 ;  dietetic 
rraiini«:nt,  511  :  electrkity  for,  51 1  ; 
av :!;;-.  ^iji .  -ndr^jage.  5x6  ;  pathological 

I>»i»tH.'r,    >>i  .  hour,  300. 

l^iiwii-xr^d,  414:  tending  iB»  315;  p>araly- 

Lhfc<dtt<>^  i»^  ;n»  45^  I  caused  by  dietetic 
ctiv«>,.  M*.  >N  •  especially  influenced 
t>*  iKi»  i^Qg .  ot  the  alimentary  canal, 
4i>i  '»ii<v4laiieous  071  :  of  the  blood, 
^ge-;  04  ihe  ctnnilatian,  450;  of  the 
^Ifttf ««  45>i» ;  ^  the  intestines,  529  ;  of 
tm  lu<«,  >$? :  <^  the  mouth,  48 1 ;  of 
;!«.  ;wfMH»  ^>le«u  566 ;  of  the  oesopha- 
^5i^,yi<.  X  th«!  pancreas,  568  :  of  the 
:  g(  tile  urtnary  system,  463. 


DisinfectkMi  oCsteaiils,  374* 

Diaordered  sleep*  58a. 

Diuretic  bevwages,  76S. 

Donkin'ft  diet  for  diabclei,  659. 

Dott|^  122, 199. 

DouiByZas- 

Dried  dates,  160;  lhiils»  ^4;  vfftiaiilci» 

25a 
Drink»  excess  of,  343. 
Drinks^  effenresdog.  189. 
Drags  in  Inuuni  anlk,  jA 
Dty  diet  cme,  708 ;  for  tibe  acaale  Imt, 

449»4S4:T«fiiars,4S7. 

Drying  of  food,  149^  asj. 

Duck,  Z07. 

Diidcwor^  Sir  Dyoe,  o«  foat,  624.  M. 

Dajardin-BeaaaMtx.  average  duly  dicteij, 
266 ;  jffftif  de  Sb  pmtirw  de  vimmde^  99: 
treatment  of  dy9C|iBi%  499;  igrslcB  fv 
obesity,  612. 

Dftring's  diet  for  diabetes,  €61. 

Dy8entei7taattcs43:  ckioBicS44* 

I^spepsia,  48s ;  akolMl  in,  217;  aaaM 
and,  so«;  atoMc,  500;  besengcs  fa; 
498 ;  bsliaBia  and,  901 ;  cUdm  wA, 
SOI ;  detiiaible  foods  far,  497;  Addle 
treatment,  496;  l>BJawfin-Beanddi% 
treatment,  499  S  fa*rfeney  and,  50s; 
foods  foffbidden  in  all  easei,  496;  kok 
allowable,  497 ;  goat  and,  501  :  hT|i«T- 
acidity  and,  500  :  imtative.  500 :  Lcut*'*' 
treatment,  499  :  rule*  for  ^(<ecial  var- 
eties,  500 ;  See's  tneAtmest,  499 ;  sys- 
tems of  treatment,  40S, 

Dyspeptics,  general  roles  Cor.  409. 

Dysphagia,  483. 

Ebstein,  diabetic  diet,  6co ;  on  goat  613  ; 
on  obesity,  604- 

Economic  Talae  of  focwis.  19,  21. 

Eczema,  594 ;  children  axKL  507 ;  insoft* 
cient  food  and,  505  :  curing  inCisti 
and,  596 ;  overeatizti:  as^d.  54^  ;  sbefift^ 
and,  113  ;  typkal  diet  for,  5^ 

Eels,  iia 

Effervescing  waicrv  I^^. 

Egg  albumen,  90;  bsaafr  aad,  77c,  Tjt: 
composition  of  a  bes'i^  ao:  prepara- 
tions, 775 ;  wine  a3>d.  775^ 

Eggnog,  90,  775. 

Eggplant,  155. 

Eggs.  ^  "7>.  »?a  ^57:  »h*ocpi>oa.  S9: 
boiled,    91 ;     ockmoi^.    ^ :    erxd.   9S : 
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enemata  of,  381 ;  freshness,  90  ;  gout 
and,  625  ;  in  fever,  391  ;  in  tubercu- 
losis, 432  ;  plover's,  178  ;  preservation 
of,  92.  256  ;  raw,  90  ;  scrambled,  92. 

Einhom's  gastric  electrode,  517  ;  stomach 
bucket,  489. 

Elderberry,  169. 

Electricity  for  gastric  dilatation,  517 ;  in 
chronic  constipation,  552. 

Elements,  chemical,  i ;  analysis  of,  in 
f(X)ds,  4 ;  quantity  of,  in  standard  diets, 
16. 

Embr}'onine,  655. 

Emphysema,  445. 

Empyema.  449. 

Endive,  153. 

Enemata,  nutrient,  375  ;  aids  to  retention. 
378  ;  composition  of,  380 ;  methods  of 
injection,  377  ;  opium  in,  379  ;  pancreas 
and  meat,  773. 

Energy  from  food,  7  ;  sugar  and,  114. 

English  army  ration,  6S4  :  hospital  diet- 
ary for  children,  762  ;  walnuts,  171. 

Enteralgia,  572. 

Enteritis,  acute  catarrhal,  536 ;  chronic, 
470,  536  ;  membranous,  541. 

Entero-colitis  in  infants  and  children,  534  ; 
chronic,  539 ;  dietetic  treatment,  534 ; 
prevention,  534. 

Epilepsy,  583. 

Erbswurst,  146. 

Ergotism,  355. 

Erysipelas,  419. 

Erythema,  592. 

Escherich  on  diarrhoeal  stools.  532,  533.      ' 

Eskimo,  dietetic  habits  of,  292,  342.  ' 

Ewald,  test  for  motor  power  of  stomach,  , 

494.  I 

Exclusion  of  air  from  footl,  257. 
Exercise  and  digestion,   312 ;    for  school 

children,  74a 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  672. 
Extracts,   249 ;  of  beef,  98  ;  of  pancreas, 

68,  332. 
Extractum  camis,  103.  1 

Famine,  281  ;  crime  and,  277,  281  ;  pesti- 
lence and,  281. 

Farina,  133. 

Farinaceous  diet  in  hospitals,  747  ;  gruels 
in  typhoid  fever,  401. 

Fasting  by  Eskimos,  294 ;  girls,  276 ; 
hysteria  and,  276. 


Fat,  albumen  compared,  27 ;  beef,  177  ; 
diarrhoeal  stools  and,  532 ;  estimation 
of,  in  milk,  50 ;  of  cream,  83 ;  of  pork. 
177  ;  storage,  27. 

Fatigue  and  food,  313. 

Fats,  animal,  176  ;  cooked,  175  ;  cormsive 
poisons,  and,  175  ;  dietetic  uses,  179  ; 
digestibility.  174 ;  digestion  of,  32S ; 
diseases  in  which  fats  are  forhitldcn, 
179;  diseases  in  which  fats  arc  useful, 
179;  excess  of,  175;  gout  and,  62^) ; 
heat  producers,  16  ;  laxative  aciiun,  iSo  ; 
of  milk,  45  ;  percentage  of,  in  foo<ls,  1 1  ; 
tuberculosis  and,  433;  uses  of,  173; 
vegetable,  178. 

Feeding,  forced,  439,  5S8 ;  helpless  pa- 
tients, 372  ;  hypoilcrmic,  3S3  :  intravas- 
cular, 3»3  ;  irregularity  in,  370  ;  of  in- 
fants, 263,  719  ;  rectal,  375  ;  sleep  and. 
373  ;  the  sick,  3f>9  ;  through  j^astric  fis- 
tula, 484  ;  unconscious  paiienis,  374  ; 
young  children,  734. 

Ferments,  329 ;  in  food,  253. 

Fever,  alcohol  in,  215  ;  beveragCN  in,  302  ; 
convalescent  diet  in,  395  ;  diet  in,  3S7  ; 
intermittent,  426  ;  malarial,  426  ;  patho- 
logical physiolog)',  387  :  receipt**  suitable 
for,  767  ;  remittent.  427  ;  scarlet,  411  ; 
typhoid,  397  ;  t\*phus,  41a 

Field  ration.  ft82. 

Fig  wine,  232. 

Figs,  160,  i6<> 

Filbert,  172. 

Fining  of  wines,  224. 

Fish,  no;  de>iccated,  ill  ;  diet,  iii,74(); 
digestibility  of.  in;  dried,  in,  250; 
fat,  17.S  ;  frozen,  255  ;  gout  and,  625  ; 
oils,  17S  ;  poisoning,  353;  n>e,  ni; 
smoked,  ni. 

Fistula,  gastric,  484, 

Flavouring  fluid  food,  I02. 

Flaxseed  tea,  7f)8. 

Flies,  infection  of  ftxxl  by,  361. 

F'lour,  nS  ;  ball>,  131  ;  banana,  I^4  ;  ile- 
cortic.ited,  12S  ;  rice,  124  ;  wheat.  I2^>. 

Fluid,  hot.  310  ;  ieetl,  310:  nK-nt,  cp. 

F'ood,  absorpti»)n,  334  ;  age  ami,  2-',^  ;  ad- 
ministration of,  for  the  ^ick.  }(-i  ;  a'lult 
life  and,  284;  adulteration.  35<»  ; 
amount  required  /«'r  <//>m,  2^7  2(>.j  : 
ana'sthetisati"»n  and  674;  anti>eptio> 
in,  25<) ;  artificial.  729  ;  rien'^iT'-.,  132; 
botly  heat  and,  311  ;  b'.dy  weight  and. 
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S89;  Oanikk%  8l»  133;  chiMhood 
sod,  963;  cfairffiartioa,  4;  dfaaitt 
«id,296:  eooomtimdoB,  104,149;  eott 
of,  19;  dAllj  allowvaocb  14;  dm&i 
fiomUckoC.  9;  delaibofienriiig^STo; 
deKtrfnised,  13s;  d%atioa»  999;  coo. 
Bomic  iraloe  oC,  19^  si ;  wifwsti,  375, 
383 ;  eneigj  from,  7 ;  eqiiif«kiiti»  s67» 
968,  337;  £ildiiios%  S93;  cvi^KNittad, 
133;  exoeMoi;34S;  emdie  and,  31s ; 
iiuriiiaoeoiis,  with  nudt,  131 ;  luioaoeoMy 
nceipu  for,  767 ;  fiU%ao  sad,  3x3;  le- 
ver and,  387 ;  flsvonriiig  fldd,  xot ;  for 
•pedal  conditioBi,  S83 ;  Ibr  jrouiig  ddl- 
dreo,  73S ;  froaen,  35s ;  fenenl  id*, 
tkm  to  qpiedal  diseatai»  339 ;  Igrpoder- 
mk  iojecisofu  o(  38) ;  ideal  mtioa  of 
floid,  365 ;  ideal  ration  of  aoUd,  96s ; 
idioijiicnaiei,  364;  iaipwpeily  bel* 
aaced  tngredienta  oi;  344 ;  iaoone  of, 
336;  indifidaal  liae  and,  389;  isfiuta 
•nd,  733;  infectioa  throoii^  tUei,  3^ ; 
insoffident,  343;  intomnia  and,  3x5; 
in  the  moiitli,  3x6 ;  in  the  itoaiadi,  3x7 ; 
inmictioiit,  383 ;  lactated,-  8x ;  medi- 
dues  and,  383,  385;  Mellin'a,  139; 
niicnHyiipDiimt  in,  3*^  •  ndninmoi 
amoont  lor  different  ages,  383 ;  modifi- 
cations produced  in  nrine  |yf,  463; 
mineral,  for  daily  use,  270;  Nestl^'s, 
81,  133  f  old  age  and,  285;  parasites 
and,  344 ;  preservation,  253  ;  propor- 
tion of  carbohydrates,  267,  269,  270; 
proportion  of  proteid,  267,  269;  pur- 
veyors, training  of,  386  ;  ptomaines  in, 
350 ;  quantity  eaten  in  lifetime,  274  ; 
quantity  for  the  sick,  270  ;  quantity  re- 
quired, 261 ;  raw,  293  ;  receipts.  767  ; 
rest  and,  313  ;  season  and,  296 ;  sex 
and,  290;  sleep  and,  313,  314  ;  stibsti- 
tutcs  for,  260 ;  suppositories,  382 ; 
teething  and,  739  ;  temperature  of,  308, 
309 ;  undigested,  329 ;  vegetable,  143. 
Foods,  albuminoid,  5  ;  amylaceous,  1 13, 
119;  animal,  4,  41  ;  animal,  in  bilious- 
ness, 559  ;  animal  and  vegetable  com- 
pared, 22;  azotised,  5;  baby,  130; 
brain,  20  ;  calorifacient,  5  ;  cereal,  118  ; 
classes  of,  30 ;  complete,  4  ;  composi- 
tion of  common,  6  ;  duration  of  diges- 
tion of  different,  322  ;  elementary  com- 
position, i;  farinaceous,  113,  II9; 
fatty,    176,    178 ;    force    producers,   6 ; 


15; 
X30:  liahiig^  151;  malf rial  iar  1 

30;   nitnvBMm.  9; 

S;  order  of  tsaUa^  999; 

iaed,  333;  peptemiaed,  333; 

fiurinaoeoM*  130^  133 ;  idMiie  valat  e( 

90;  ieM»««<wy>  S ;  •dtaot  3»;  ^M 

conditioM  nlida  9832 

hi  iretelaUe,  119;  ifchy,  xi8;  \ 

.$;^ 

4;  irefelaUc^fail 

in.  34* 


Pool4MlUoaai  diet,  707!. 

Foot  tone  of  tnfjnf  luiiwiI  nift  Wiy; 
8;  heat  maA.7ihtba^  cMsraad.!: 
PirSmm^  %  X9t,  14;  polcMial  ftmo^ 


Foioe  piodhwtini,  7;  ^  < 

of  lbod8,is. 
Fowed  fauling,  43^  stt. 


.m> 


Foic^^B  I 
FoUmgm^i 
Fowl,  I07* 

F  foenB|^  wody  1 

rrendi  amy  Mi^nl  Ai^ 783 « "^f  ^ 
tion,  680 ;  Cognac;  93a 

Fresenius*s  table  of  frnit  coBpQictxm.  ifT 

Fruit,  biliousness  and.  560:  caft«:ra:>9 
and,  54S,  549 :  diabetes  and.  cci.  v^ 
essences,  18S  ;  govt  and.  637 :  poK»- 
ing,  159 ;  simps,  tSS. 

Fruits,  adds  of,  156  :  anttsmbaric  »c  <i 
158;  candied,  115:  duaociDa  cl 
156  ;  compositioo  oC  15T :  excel  i?9: 
daily  diet  of,  159;  d^gear^ii^.  n: 
diuretic  use  of,  15? ;  dhed.  itc  :  isr^x 
of.  156  ;  glucose  ia.  irt  :  Itxxrrvt  ».tsa 
158,161;  orgmucackKift :  pectz.i!! 
properties,  15S;  rrpcKiaip  \y*\  v^ 
x6o;  sugar,  114,  1x7. 157  iiritcc«»- 
position,  157 ;  mscs.  15*  :  Tineoe^iw . 
water  in,  15S  ;  wbem  tc  eSL  v^ 

Frying.  246. 

Full  diet,  74?. 

Functional  albomizxria.  j^ 

Fungi,  169:  potsoaoKk  x"*!. 

Fungus,  of  eigoc  555 ;  veac  aoc 

Fumnculosis,  59&. 

Fusel  oiL  229,  231. 
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Gaduin,  180. 

Gall  ducts,  acute  inflammation  of,  561. 

Gallstones,  565  ;  dietetic  treatment  of, 
567  ;  olive  oil  for,  174. 

Game,  107,  246;  "high,"  246,  351;  poi- 
soning, 351,  355. 

Garlic,  154. 

Garrod  on  gout,  624;  theory  of  scnrvy, 
669. 

Gases,  of  indigestion,  486  ;  intestinal,  329. 

Gastralgia,  571. 

Gastric  catarrh,  acute,  502 ;  causation, 
502 ;  convalescence,  504 ;  in  children, 
504  ;  symptoms,  502 ;  treatment,  502. 

Gastric  catarrh,  chronic,  causation,  505 ; 
convalescence,  509 ;  dietetic  treatment, 
506;  electricity  for,  510;  exercise  for, 
510 ;  in  children,  510 ;  hydrochloric 
acid  for,  509;  lavage,  510;  massage, 
510 ;  milk  diet,  506 ;  other  diets,  507 ; 
pathological  physiology,  505. 

Gastric  digestion,  317;  alcohol  and,  211  ; 
duration,  322. 

Gastric  juice,  313,  491  ;  abnormalities  of, 
326  ;  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  326 ; 
hyperacidity,  326  ;  hypersecretion,  326, 
493;  secretion  of,  319;  fistula,  484; 
fever  in  children,  504  ;  ulcer,  523. 

Gastritis,  chronic,  505. 

Gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  chronic,  539. 

Gastro-enteritis,  chronic  pseudo,  541. 

Gelatin,  108,  325  ;  capsules  of  cod-liver 
oil,  183 ;  in  fever,  392 ;  milk  and,  67  ; 
preparations  of,  780. 

Geneva  gin,  230. 

German  army  ration,  684. 

Germs  in  food,  253,  260. 

Gin,  229,  230. 

Ginger,  236 ;  ale,  188. 

Glucose,  116. 

Gluten,  325;  bread,  128,  654;  casein, 
121  ;  fibrin,  121  ;  flour,  654 ;  vegetable, 
144. 

Glutin,  121. 

Gluttony,  261. 

Glycerin,  180;  laxative  action,  180; 
mouth  wash,  37. 

Glycogen,  18. 

Glycosuria,  114. 

Gonorrhoea,  481. 

Goose,  107. 

Gooseberries,  168,  169. 

Gorgonzola,  88. 


Gout,  aids  to  dietetic  treatment,  631  ; 
beverages  and,  628  ;  causation,  619 ; 
chronic,  624 ;  diabetes  and,  634 ;  die- 
tetic treatment,  622  ;  preventive  treat- 
ment, 621  ;  saline  waters,  630 ;  symp- 
toms, 621 ;  theory  of  dietetic  treatment, 
622. 

Gouty  diathesis,  624. 

Gouverneur  Hospital  dietary,  755. 

Graham  bread,  125  ;  crackers,  125. 

Grain  poisoning,  354. 

Granum,  130. 

Grape  cure,  699  ;  must,  221. 

Grapes,  166  ;  sugar  in,  114,  116. 

Gravel,  478. 

Greely  expedition,  diet  in,  272 ;  diet  for 
arctic  expedition,  table  of,  274. 

Green  tea,  192 ;  vegetables,  151. 

Greens,  144. 

Grilling,  243. 

Groats,  Scotch,  139 

Grocer's  itch,  115. 

Grug  de  la  poudre  d€  viande^  99. 

Ground  pear,  149. 

Grouse,  107. 

Gruel,  banana,  165  ;  cracker,  779  ;  Indian 
meal,  779  ;  milk,  69  ;  oatmeal,  777  ;  re- 
ceipts for,  777  ;  rice,  778  ;  typhoid  fever 
and,  401. 

Gruy^re,  88. 

Guinea-worm  disease,  345. 

Gum  in  fruits,  157. 

Gttnzberg's  test  for  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
492. 

Habit  in  children's  diet,  745. 

Haemoptysis,  442. 

Ham,  106. 

Hard-labour  prison  diet,  262. 

Hard-tack,  134. 

Haricots,  147. 

Harlem  Hospital  dietary,  755. 

Hartwell  on  athletic  training,  707. 

Hash,  240. 

Hashee«^h  and  fasting,  261. 

Heart  disease,  diet  in,   108,  450;  senile, 

diet  for,  453. 
Heat,  externa],  and  digestion,  309. 
Haemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  442. 
Haemorrhagic  purpura,  671. 
Haemorrhoids,  555. 
Hepatalgia,  572. 
Herb  teas,  188. 
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HcnDdity  sn  dict»  99^ 
HctiCsro^4ubiiBKMW»  3^^ 
Hinds,  dkt  of  tiM,  996, 
Hocky  A99. 

HoTs  Mtk  £xtiacl»  143. 
HoUmd  f/jtOf  9$ix 
fMtt  Aettttet  for  jivmng  diadi«o«  758 ; 
for   iifint    Ceciitii^  727 ;  on 

Honey,  117. 

Hop«xt»ctf  919. 

Hotiemd&lv  957. 

Hoqiital  dietaiics,  790. 

Hoffiitilt  for  ddkbw,  dictuii^  oi;  7^, 

763. 
Hoi  diiiikt,  9o8»  310;  fintdi^  sio;  fbod^ 

308;  water  oat,  701. 
Hows    for   flMili^   9^11    for  d^tdi^nS 

iiiedib74Z. 

Hooie  dlet»  748. 

HvcUbbcfrici,  iM. 

Httmaa  millit  aaaljrife,  4?  ;  utiiciil.  77  \ 
dnigi  in,  4a,  718. 

Hvmpbrejr's  dkt  of  ccnienariani^,  2%G; 
report  upon  centeMirLsiii^,  3B6, 

Hmmer,  379^  3x5 ;  in  aiat>etes«  643 ;  r^^ 
tal  feedteg  and»  3x6. 

Hydiodiloric  add,  390 ;  nbaence  of,  596 ; 
Boas  test  for,  492 ;  calcium*carbotifite 
test  for,  492  ;  free,  491  ;  gastric  catarrh 
and,  509  ;  Giinzberg's  test  for,  492. 

Hydrogen,  i,  2  ;  combustibiUty  lA  foods, 
3  ;  in  iwA  per  diem^  13  \  quintitjf  elimi- 
nated, 13. 

Hyperacidity  of  gastric  juice,  326, 

Hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice,  326. 

Hypodermic  feeding,  jbs* 

Ice,  37  ;  cracked,  37  ;  paiity,  31, 

Ice-cream  poisoning,  353. 

Iced  fluids,  310. 

Iceland  moss,  41,  171.  * 

Ideal  ration  of  liquid  food,  2^| :  of  sdid 

food,  265. 
Idiosyncrasies  in  regard  to  food,  364  J  of 

dyspeptics,  487. 
Immermann,  theory  of  scurvy,  669. 
Imperial  drink,  768. 
Imperial  Granum,  130. 
Inanition,  274. 
Indian  corn,  136. 
Indigestion,  485  ;  chronic:,  in  children,  ssS, 


tTp>MMpi|iiM 


lofuit  fecdine,  263, 

Infant  feerltng  ^hlci.  737  ; 

Dentfkc's,   726;    Hdts  739 J/, 
727  :  RolehV  TS7  ;  ^axT\  l^Kl^ 

Infant  >«.i(»Tnftrh,,  ili«  fif,  jtO. 

Infaniji,  ^csctiM  in,  596. 

JnfanU,  prematura,  73a ; 

Initmnniatkin^  i»Ufgica],  ^fjfL 

lit  Alien  JIC4.  413. 

Injuiie^,  Tiurgicni,  dirf  after,  #»7$» 

Inianc:,  tlu'tary  for  I  he,  587. 

lii'anily,  587 ;  from  hutif^r,  Mk 

Intermitlrnt  fevern,  426. 
Imcrvab  of  infant  feedu 
tateatiiial  Atitia^p^iii  m  t| 

catmirb*    S57 ;    catarrh, 

g^^»«i    32q  ;     ttidigtiUoQk    du«ilii  I 

children.  s3^;  ohtf Tpi|i|a%jaartai  f# 

worm*,  345. 
Interline,  food  in  ihe#i 
Intravascular  ftcdmg  1 
I  nu  ration  food^,  jia. 
Inulin  bft?ad,  656,     ^' 
Invalid   rsitioti  t<xi  lonrW^ 

371 ;  in  proiad.  a65» 
Irish  whiskies,  ^y^^ 
Iron,  2.  41  ;  raiidfi^ju^ 
l^iflgl.l^ij,    Tul 

Jam,  16S. 

Jaundice,  catarrhal,  561. 

Jcsnnctle  c3cp«dition^  laarrmiioii.  w^ 

Jeffrie%*s  gluten  bread,  654. 

Jellies^  no. 

Jelly,  bsiiey,  779  \  bfe»d.  779 ;  calfi^eii 

109;    c^fx-fooc,    109;    chkica.  ::>. 

currant,.  76$, 
Jerusa-em  artichokes,  149. 
Jcssen't  table  of  dig«sUbilit|'  of  mtm.^ 

96- 
Jockeys*  tnuning  diet*,  707. 
Jobannisberg  wtoe,  aj|, 
Jobannis  water,  1^ 
Johtis  Hopkins  HospiiAl  dletsiy*  7sli 
Johnson!^  Rutd  beef,  103. 
Jones  Ben<£,  on  fovu  6^ 
Jones's  metbcMl  of  meat  preMrrsEiai,  ^ 
Juice,  beeff  769  ;  100  ;  cLun^  ill- 
Junket,  ^ 


Keating's  dl«^  Ibr 


$^1* 
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Kefir  ferments,  72. 

Kepler's  malt  extract,  143. 

Kidney  beans,  147. 

Kidneys,  108. 

Kindemiilch,  333. 

Kirscb,  230. 

Klemperer's  test  for  motor  power  of  stom- 
ach, 495. 

Kneipp  system,  699. 

Kohl  rabi,  150. 

Kola,  205  ;  composition,  205 ;  infusion, 
205  ;  uses,  205. 

Konig,  analysis  of  grape  must,  221  ;  com- 
position of  coffee,  196  ;  composition  of 
mushrooms,  etc  ,  1 70. 

Koumiss,  69 ;  composition,  71  ;  cure.  71  ; 
diabetes  and,  660  ;  ferment,  70  ;  home- 
made, 70,  775  ;  manufacture  of,  69 ; 
properties,  70 ;  sterilised,  73. 

Koumysgcn,  71. 

Kronenquelle  water,  190. 

Kulz's  inulin  biscuits,  656. 

Kummel,  232. 

Kumyss,  69  (see  Koumiss). 

KussmauPs  method  of  lavage,  513. 

Laboratories,  milk,  78. 
Labour  and  food,  262. 
Lachrymce  Christi,  225. 
Lactalbumin,  46. 
Lactated  food,  81. 
Lactic  acid,  46. 
Lactometer,  50. 
Lacto-preparata,  81. 

Lactose,  117  ;  estimation  of,  in  milk,  51. 
Lamb,  106. 

Landois  and  Stirling,  food  value  in  carbo- 
hydrates, table  of,  267. 
Laparotomy,  diet  after,  677. 
Lard,  176. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  441. 
Laryngitis,  tubercular,  441. 
Lathyrism,  355. 

La  Trappe  monks,  dietetic  habits  of,  302. 
Lavage,  513  ;  in  gastric  carcinoma,  528. 
Lead  poisoning,  358  ;  chronic,  672. 
Leaven,  122. 
Lebert's  milk  cure,  437. 
Leeks,  154. 
Legumes,  145. 
Legumin,  69,  144,  655. 
Lemon,  161  ;  ice,  162  ;  juice,  161. 
Lemonade,   161,    188,  768  ;    effervescing. 


768 ;  in  fever,  392  ;  substitutes  for,  188  ; 
with  eggs,  776  . 

Lenten  fasting,  277. 

Lentils,  145,  147. 

Letheby,  oatmeal  analysis,  140. 

Lettuce,  152. 

Leube's  test  for  motor  power  of  the  stom- 
ach, 494;  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  499. 

Levulose,  117. 

Leyden's  diet  for  neurasthenia,  580. 

Lichen,  171. 

Liehig-Horsford  baking  powders,  123. 

Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  103  ;  foods,  131. 

Life  ration,  13. 

Lima  beans,  147. 

Lime,  38, 39;  saccharated,  67  ;  water,  775. 

Lime  juice,  161  ;  biscuit,  39. 

Limes,  161. 

Linseed  tea,  768. 

Lipanin,  184,  220. 

Liqueurs,  232 

Liquor,  consumption  of,  219 ;  pancreati- 
cus,  333. 

Liquors,  229. 

Litterateur,  diet  for,  708. 

Litha?mia,  478. 

I  iver,  108  ;  abscess,  565  ;  amyloid,  564  ; 
diseases  of  the,  557  ;  fatty,  564  ;  syphi- 
lis, 565. 

Liverpool  Hospital  dietary,  758. 

Lobsters,  112. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  586. 

Loeflund's  Malt  Extract,  143. 

Lupulin,  220. 

Macaroni,  134  ;  boiled,  78a 

Macaroons,  171. 

Mace,  236. 

Madeira,  225,  226,  232. 

Maize,  136. 

Malnga,  225,  226. 

Malarial  fever,  426. 

Malmsey,  225. 

Malt,   142,   330 ;   cod-liver  oil   and,  184  ; 

extracts,  142  ;  flour,  142  ;  food,  142. 
Malt  extracts,  ground,   330,  779  ;   Hoff's, 

143  ;    Kepler's,   143 ;    Loeflund's,   143  ; 

Trommcr's,  143. 
Malt  liquors,  219,  287  ;  gastric  digestion 

and,  211. 
Malted  milk,  81,  132. 
Maltose,  116,  142,  330. 
Mammoth,  frozen,  255. 
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*>; 

:o5  :  -Olid  prqparadonsv  772;  soups, 
ii:i'  .  >ienlis«'i,  250  ;  tubercular  infeo 
tt  n  j«:*i  :  :ubercuIosis  and,  431  ;  un- 
•ierdc'ne.  245,  256 ;  Valentine's  juice, 
:c5  ;  }''?ung  children  and,  737. 

Me^iic'.ne^  and  fou«I,  3S3,  385. 

Me!j;s">  milk  mLxture,  77. 

Melancholia,  5S7. 

Metons.  160.  169. 

Membranous  enteritis,  54 1. 

Mental  emotion  and  digestion,  316. 

Mtttil,  130. 

Micro-or^nisms  in  food,  360. 

Mignune,  575. 

Milk.  41  :  abnormal  digestion  of,  61  ;  ab- 
icrbent  power  of,  57  ;  absorption,  43 ; 
acid  with.  67 :  acute  infection,  535 ; 
adaptation  for  the  sick,  62  ;  adulteration 
of.  51  :  alcohol  with,  65,  66;  analyses, 
44.  50.  51  :  artificial  human,  723 ;  artifi- 
cially thickened,  53  ;  ass's,  49;  bacteria 
in,  55.  50,  75  ;  best  form  for  modifying, 
:>o  ;  bv>iled,  64  ;  bottles,  76  ;  Bright'sdis- 
eft>e  and,  471 ;  care  of,  723 ;  chemical 


44  t    cholgWl  infBCtlQtt  by, 

361 ;  dirooic  gastric  catanli  nd,  506; 
amyuDonaiid*  773 ;  ookmr,  49 ;  eolotnd 
aitilicMlly,  52 :  ooa^MxitiOfi,  44 ;  «fl»> 
dkanedt  81 ;   oondenscd    fonDola,  te; 
coBst^atiofi4Uid,43;  core,  44, 694 ;  de- 
rivathci,  81 ;  diabetes  and,  659;  diet, 
4S ;  diet  in  hospitals,  747 ;  disestian,6o; 
dSotian,  65 ;  diphtberia  germs  in,  3^; 
disease  germs  in,  S4»  SS ;  dispeuaiy,  77 ; 
diaretic  acdon,  $8 ;   doaage,  fo,  717, 
7S8 ;  dried,  250 ;  drags  in  hmnan,  4^, 
718 ;  eneauUa*  59, 381 ;  cstsasatkaiof  aU 
haminoids,  51 ;  estiflUitionQl€tt,5o;cs. 
timatioa  of  lactose,  51;  csdaidvedietsC 
42;  to9es,43,62;  £0,45.50;  fever smI, 
589 ;  foods,  80, 8x ;  fangi  in,  56 ;  fdstia 
2nd,  67 ;  g^bvles  45 ;  goat's,  48.  49: 
gout  and, 625;  grael,  69:  bamaa,  49; 
Iniman,  analyses,  46;  linmaniied,77;iy» 
podermic  ii^}ectioo%  60 ;  impniiiiei^  51 : 
infecti<Hif   ^o ;  Jnipediuo,  52;  iafisp 
venoas   injection*  60;  invKtsoa,  60; 
li^Knatories,   78 ;  leiMl  potwoniag  aai 
59;  Leberfs  cor^  437 ;  1^  stambsi 
52 ;   malt  and,  63 ;    mailed,  81,  ip; 
mare's,   49,  70 ;  lleigsTs  auitaif^  77; 
mediods  of  altering  tbe  taste  ^  69: 
methods  of  improving  the  digtitibifty 
of,  64  ;  modified.  78  ;  pancreatinised.  ti  \ 
Pasteurised,    75  ;    peptonised,  67  ;  poi- 
soning,  353  ;    porridge,   779  ;   predigo- 
tion  of,  67,  75  ;  preparations  67,  773 . 
prescriptions,  78,  79  ;  preservatives  53  . 
prophylaxis    against    infection    by,  57: 
punch,  63 ;  quantity  required,  43  :  reac- 
tion,  49  ;   residue.    43  ;   mm  and,  774  : 
rum  and  isinglass,  780 ;    scalding,  6: : 
sherry  and,  774  ;  skimmed.  64  ;  soUdv 
45,  49,  62 ;  sour,   for  carcinoma,  527 ; 
specific  gravity,  50 ;  starchy  food*  with, 
66 ;  steiilisation,  63,  73  ;  stripping^  46. 
substitutes  for,  400,  723  ;  tasie,  49,  62 ; 
tubercular  infection   by,   360,  437;  ty- 
phoid fever  and,  378  ;    typhoid  mfcc- 
tion  by,  361 ;  uses  of,  5S  ;  varieties,  46: 
vehicle  of  medicines,  59  ;  watered,  53 ; 
diet  in  Bright's  disease,  471. 

Millet,  135. 

Minced  meat,  248. 

Mineral- water  cachexia,  1S9. 

Mineral  waters,  1S8. 

Mint,  153,  237. 
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Mixed  diet,  26  ;  feeding,  724. 

Molasses,  116. 

Moleschott,  daily  quantity  of  food  re- 
quired, 269. 

Monotony  of  diet,  212,  305. 

Morel,  170. 

Moselle,  226. 

Mosquera's  beef  jelly,  98  ;  beef  meal,  98. 

Moss,  Iceland,  171. 

Moss  on  meat  composition,  94  ;  sugar  in 
fruits,  table  of,  157. 

Motor  power  of  stomach,  494. 

Mouth,  care  of,  373  ;  care  of  infants',  731 ; 
in  typhoid  fever,  405. 

Mucidin,  121. 

Mucin,  330. 

Mucilage  of  rice,  767. 

Mucous  disease,  541. 

Mulberries,  168. 

Mulled  wine,  769. 

Multiple  neuritis  caused  by  tea,  195. 

Mumps,  412. 

Munich  school,  table  of  food  necessary 
for  different  ages,  283. 

Murchison  on  biliousness,  557. 

Musa  sapientum,  163. 

Muscarin,  171. 

Muscular  exertion  and  food,  313  ;  labour 
and  animal  food,  26. 

Mush,  137. 

Mushrooms,  170. 

Muskmelon,  169. 

Mussels,  112,  113. 

Must  of  wines,  224. 

Mustard,  233,  234. 

Mutton,  105  ;  broth,  771 ;  fat,  177. 

Mytilotoxine,  354. 

National  dietary,  296. 

Naunyn's  diet  for  diabetes,  661. 

Navy  dietary,  680  ;  rations,  686. 

Nephritis,  acute,  464  ;  dietetic  treatment, 
464  ;  in  children,  466. 

Nervous  system  and  digestion,  307  ;  dia- 
betes and,  638  ;  diet  in  diseases  of  the, 
569. 

Nestle's  food.  81. 

Neuralgia,  569;  alcohol  in,  215;  causa- 
tion, 569  ;  dietetic  treatment,  569. 

Neurasthenia,  217,  574 ;  Bilfinger's  diet, 
581  ;  causation,  574 ;  dietetic  treat- 
ment, 568  ;  general  treatment,  575  ; 
Kealing*s  diet,  581  ;  Leyden's  diet,  580  ; 


Playfair's  diet,  580 ;  Weir  Mitcheirs 
diet,  581 ;  Wood's  diet,  581. 

New  York  Hospital  dietary,  750. 

New  York  Infirmary  dietary,  758. 

New  York  State  Hospital  dietary,  759. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  diet,  690. 

New  Zealander's  diet,  296. 

Nitrogen,  I,  2  ;  consumption  of. /Vr  dientt 
16 ;  percentage  of,  in  proteid  food,  16  ; 
potential  energy,  18 ;  quantity  elimi- 
nated, 13  ;  quantity  in  different  foods,  3. 

Northeastern  Hospital  for  Children,  diet- 
ary of,  763. 

Nursing  mother,  diet  of  a,  717  ;  bottles,  76. 

Nutmeg,  236. 

Nutrient  cnemata,  375  ;  aids  to  retention, 
378  ;  composition  of,  380 ;  methods  of 
injection,  377  ;  number  of,  37S  ;  opium 
in,  379- 

Nutrients,  weights  of,  in  standard  diet- 
aries, 12 ;  in  dietaries  of  different  peo- 
ple, 22. 

Nutrition,  22 ;  processes  involved,  I  ; 
percentage  of,  in  various  foods,  21. 

Nutritive  beverages,  767. 

Nuts,  171,  179  ;  betel,  261  ;  diabetes  and, 
651  ;  kola,  205,  261  ;  oil  of,  179. 

Oatmeal,  analysis  of,  140 ;  beef  tea  and, 
772  ;  cooking  of,  139 ;  gruel,  777. 

Oats,  composition,  139. 

Obesity,  599  ;  Banting  system,  603  ;  Bou- 
chard system,  613 ;  Chambers  system, 
613  ;  dietaries  for,  605  ;  dietetic  treat- 
ment, 601  ;  Dujardin-Beaumetz  system, 
612 ;  Ebstein  system,  604 ;  exercise 
for,  607 ;  fruit  diet  in,  160 ;  meat  and 
hot  water  for,  612  ;  Oertcl  system,  605  ; 
Schleicher's  system,  610 ;  Schwenin- 
ger system,  609 ;  See  system,  610 ; 
water  in,  35  ;  Weir-Mitchell  system, 
610  ;  Yeo  system,  611. 

Occupation  and  diet,  707. 

Oertel  on  functional  albuminuria,  468 ; 
on  obesity,  605. 

Oesophagus,  carcinoma  of,  484 ;  stricture 
of,  484. 

Oil,  almond,  179;  coconnut,  179:  cod- 
liver,  iSo;  cotton-seed,  178;  dietetic 
uses  of,  179  ;  for  corrosive  poisoning, 
175  ;  fusel,  229,  231  ;  Java  almond,  179 ; 
linseed,  179;  olive,  178;  peanut,  179; 
theobroma,  179  ;  tuberculosis  and,  433. 
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Oils,  173;  TegeUlile,  178, 

Okra,  153- 

Old  age,  dietetic  tnatment  in,  286 ;  food 
in,  ^3. 

Old  Tom  gin,  ^a 

Oleodiyle,  183. 

Okomaigarine,  176. 

OliTe-oU  intsiietiofi,  174. 

Oliires,  167. 

Omeletf,  92. 

OnicNis,  154. 

Operations,  diet  after,  676^ 

Opium  and  fasting^  a6i ;  in  enemata,  379. 

Oppdiser,  on  i^utric  caicinooia,  527. 

Change  juice,  162 ;  marmalade^  x6a ;  wa- 
ter ice,  i6a. 

Onu^eade,  162. 

Oranges,  162. 

Orrieto  wine,  226. 

Osteomalacia,  672. 

Ovariotomy,  677. 

Oreidrinking,  342,  343. 

Oveieating,  342 ;  and  diabetes,  ^3. 

Orerieeding,  719 ;  in  lios{»tals,  7$a 

Ozalnria,  475. 

Oxygen,  i,  2,  7 ;  deadi  from  lack  of,  $ ; 
in  food  fer  dUm^  13 ;  qoantsty  dtimi- 
nated,  13. 

Ojrstcr  plant,  150. 

Oysters,  112;  poisoning  from,  354;  ty- 
phoid infection  and,  362. 

Palpitation,  456. 

Pampas,  diet  of,  297. 

Panada,  7 So. 

Pancreas,  and  meat  enema,  773. 

Pancreatic,  disease,  56S ;  extract,  143, 
332  ;  juice,  327,  328  ;  solution,  68. 

Pancreatin,  332. 

Pancreatinised  milk  gruel,  69. 

Panopeptone,  104. 

Papain.  334. 

Papoid,  334. 

Paraguay  tea,  201. 

Paralysis,  post-diphtheritic,  418. 

Parasites  in  food,  344. 

Parke's  table  for  war  ration,  685. 

Parkes,  daily  food  required,  269 ;  on  ba- 
nana flour,  165. 

Parotiditis,  412. 

Par>ley,  153. 

Parsnips,  150. 

Partridge,  107. 


Pastry,  129. 

Pit^  tmflles  i%  170. 

Pavy  on  diabetes,  637*  638. 

PeameM,i46r  naaage,  146;  soap.  1461 

Peanat8;x7a. 

Peaii  bail^,  138 ;  sago,  141. 

Peats.  163. 

Peaty  expeditioii,  diet  o£.  271. 

Peas,X4S- 

Pecan  nats»  172. 

Pectin  m  fr«iu»  157. 

Pellegfa,  355. 

PeBwnlcaHt  X78w 

Poisoldfs  viq|;etable  albmsin,  147. 

Pepper,  234;  Wade,  93s ;  Gayeane,  «; 

red,  235 ;  iR^ute,  23s. 
P^peminl,  232. 
P^^ien,  233;  green.  153. 
Pqpperwoit,  261. 
Pcprin,  3ti,  »x;  tcslfa;49i» 
P^lone,  104. 

P^?tott«»  3*1.  s^  SS3;  b«C  »•;•* 

ccas  0(321. 
Peptomsmg  powaeni|  68^  33^ 
Peristdsis,  sx«  522. 
Peritonitis,  acirte,  59^  •  rfcieiic,  $57* 
PcmlckMS  anKMJa,  tfiy 
Pertussis,  4i3> 
Pestilence  and  famine,  281. 
Petit  pois^  146. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  39.  40, 
Phosphorus,  4a 
Phthisis,  cures  for.  440. 
Pickles,  233,  237. 
Pieplant,  154. 
Pigeon.  107. 
Pigments  in  food,  3S7- 
Pilot  cracker^.  125. 
Pineapples  163. 
Piper  Digram,  ^55. 
Plantago  mnsa,  163- 
Playfair's  diet  ibr  aevrastkema.  590 :  diet 

for  pucqiera]  ai^i  ■    715^ 
Pleurisy.  44^ 
Plums,  167. 
Pneumonia.  445. 
Poisoning  br  aicokcC  J^  :  cictjcck  acir'.. 

from  wine  «3ii:iT^,   rr?  .  ci*ese.  553 ; 

cream,    555 :     :fc^    553      CTits    150 

fimgi  171  ;  ijaaie.  55:  ;  ^-i>-x  Jti4 ;  *« 

cream.    355 .     \catL    yx:  ,     xaf*:.    551 : 

milk,  355; 
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Poland  water,  189. 

Polenta,  137. 

Poluboskos,  129. 

Polysarcia,  599. 

Pomelo,  161. 

Pomegranates,  163. 

Pork  ribs,  106. 

Porridge,  banana,  165. 

Porter,  221,  232. 

Port  wine,  225,  226,  232. 

Posset,  768. 

Pot-aU'/eu^  102. 

Potassium,  40  ;  caseinate,  46. 

Potato  composition,  148  ;  starch,  148. 

Potatoes,  147  ;  baked,  149  ;  sweet,  149. 

Potus  imperial  is,  768. 

Powder,  baking,  123  ;  beef,  98. 

Prairie  chicken,  107. 

Predigestion  of  proteids,  331  ;  starches, 
330. 

Pregnancy,  vomiting  of,  520  ;  diet  and,  713. 

Premature  infants,  732. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  dietary,  751. 

Preservative  substances,  259. 

Prison  starvation  diet,  280  ;  diet,  688. 

Professional  men,  diet  of,  301,  708. 

Proof  whisky,  230. 

Proteids,  325  ;  as  force  producers,  16 ;  as 
tissue  formers,  16  :  digestion  in  stom- 
ach, 325  ;  in  intestine,  327  ;  prediges- 
tion of,  331  ;  vegetable,  144. 

Protein,  percentage  of,  in  foods,  ii. 

Proteoses,  325. 

Proto-albumose,  325. 

Prunelles,  167. 

Prunes,  167. 

Pruritus,  598. 

Prussian  army  hospital  diet,  764 ;  army 
rations,  685. 

Pseudo  -  membianous  gastro  -  enteritis, 
chronic,  541. 

Psoriasis,  598. 

Ptomaines  in  food,  350. 

Ptyalin,  317. 

Pudflings,  129. 

Puerperal  woman,  diet  of,  714. 

Pugilist  diet,  707, 

Pulque,  186. 

Pumpkins,  154. 

Purdy,  table  for  infant  feeding,  727. 

Puree,  147,  390 ;  bean,  147  ;  meat,  102  ; 
vegetable,  145. 

Purges,  alkaline,  188,  190;  saline,  191. 


Purpura  hcemorrhagica,  671. 
Pycemia,  126. 
Pyelitis,  475. 
Pyrosis,  326. 

Quantity  of  food  of  Eskimos,  295. 
Quantity  of  food  required,  261 ;  for  young 

children,  734. 
Quinces,  163. 
Quinsy,  482. 

Rabies,  428. 

Race  and  diet,  291. 

Rachford,  theory  of  fat  digestion,  328. 

Radishes,  151. 

Raisin  wine,  229. 

Raisins,  167. 

Raspberries,  160,  163. 

Ration,  estimated  life,  13 ;  garrison,  per- 
centage composition  of,  11 ;  ideal,  with 
solid  food,  14 ;  low  in  proteid,  265 ; 
rich  in  proteid,  265  ;  war,  685  ;  work,  13. 

Rations,  navy,  686 ;  United  States  field, 
682;  United  States  garrison,  680;  Unit- 
ed States  travel,  683. 

Rcvalenta  arabica,  140.  447. 

Raw  meat,  325,  772 ;  sandwiches,  773. 

Receipts  for  invalid  food,  767. 

Rectal  feeding,  375  ;  methods  of,  377. 

Rectum,  alcohol  absorption  from,  312  ; 
care  of,  379. 

Red  wine,  223. 

Reformatory  diet,  690. 

Refrigerant  beverages,  768. 

Refrigeration,  256. 

Religious  fasting,  276,  277. 

Rennet,  46,  61. 

Rennin,  60,  61,  494. 

Rest  and  sleep  and  digestion,  313  *,  cUre, 
578. 

Restorative  beef  essence,  771. 

Rhachitis,  664  ;  causation,  664 ;  prophy- 
laxis, 665  ;  dietetic  treatment,  665. 

Rheumatism,  aids  to  dietetic  treatment, 
667  ;  acute,  616 ;  chronic,  618. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis,  618. 

Rhine  wines,  226,  232. 

Rhone  wines,  228. 

Rhubarb,  154. 

Rice,  apple  and,  778  ;  boiled,  778  ;  cream, 
778 ;  digestibility  of,  138 ;  flour  in 
bread,  124  ;  gruel,  778  ;  milk,  778  ; 
soup,  776  ;  water,  767. 


Richards,  Mrs*  E*  H.,  conva]esc«nt»  ra- 
tion *  ^65;  food  eomposhion^  Ubk  of, 
fla  ;  foc>d  consumpliou  by  young  wom* 
en  studtnis,  table  of.  263 ;  ideal  mtkm 
of  litjijid  foodt  265  ;  ideal  ration  of  solid 
food,  36s. 
iBkkeu.  664, 

Rtcgtl  and  L«ube'i»  test  dinner,  490. 

Rrj Acting,  243. 

I         RobettSp  cff<?ct  of  tea  and  coffee  on  gas* 

iJ  trit:  digc^lion,   ir)3,    1^4  ;    hydrochloric 

j^^H  acid  digi^ition,  tabic  of,  320  ;  influence 

^^H  of  wines  on  digestion,  229  ;  maJt  liquors 

^M  and  gastric  dig^^stion,  311. 

^^B        Hoi;,  in, 
^H        HolU, 

^H        HooscveU  IloKpilAl  dietary*  75 7> 
^H^        KooE  beer.  lU. 
^^^^^^^uefort.  87. 

^^Bli^Ot»^it>  597- 

l^^^^^otcVs  method  of  modify tftg  milk,  7g* 
^H  tabk  for  infant  feeding.  737. 

^M        Hoynd  wormi^,  14s,  3041  345 » 

"j^B         Hubeok,  4i^' 
I^H  Rudtsch's  beef  peptone,  ty^, 

^M  Rute^  for  feeding  young  children,  734, 

^^B  Ruin,  229,  230;  and  milk,  774. 

^^B         Uye.  129,  136^   bread,  135,  I2g  ^   whinkj^ 

Saccharin,  117  ;  for  diabetes,  657, 
Saccharomyccs  cerevisiae,  305  \    in  beer, 

Saccharo^,  114, 

Sago,  141. 

Sake,  230. 

Salep,  140- 

Sal  icy  He  acid  in  food.  260,  35S. 

Saline  por^gcs,  igi  ;  waters  in  gout,  630. 

Saliva,  317. 

Sab  vary  digestion,  317, 

Salmon,  iio. 

Salsify,  150- 

Salt,  37  ;  cekry,  353  ;  cmving  for,  40 ;  de- 
privation of,  38  ;  excess  of,  38,  40  ;  habit, 
3^  ;  meat,  242  ;  starvation,  39  ;  uses  in 
food,  3S  ;  varieties,  37. 

Salt*,  deposition  of,  40  ;  in  calculi ,  38  \ 
gastric  juice  and,  493  ;  percentage  of,  in 
foods,  ti. 

Salting,  354. 

Samp,  137. 

Sarco- peptones,  1^  \ 
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StnapurillN*  t6f» 

Sanies,  357. 

Sanerknut,  15  s. 

Savoiy  and  Moore's  Food.  131*  ija 

Scartatina,  411  ;  inf^ftic^n  by  milk,  369, 

Schiedam,  ajtjL 

ScKlcicher^s  diet  for  obe»tty«  6HJ^ 

SdiIosberger*»  meal 

of,  93. 
School  child  rto'^  diet,  7^ 
Schroth*«  dry  diet  449. 
Schweninger  lyitem,  togu 
SclerojiA,  arterial.  456^ 
icotch  beef  broth,  773  ;  groau,  139 

ky,  I3»* 

krofula,  66a  ;  dietetic  tresnmvt  oi  ^ 
kuTry^  raw  meat  sqi  94  ;  csssikiiooo^ll 
>eaka]e,  1^2. 

ieasicknes*,  519  ;  |«inoin%  in»  161. 
Secretion,  of  gaitnc  jttioe,  ll^i ;  of 

317* 
See's  treatmeoi    of 

obesity,  61  a 
Seegcn's  almcNid  ^kes,  6^6, 
Scmolino^  t34* 
Stnile  heart,  diet  (or,  45 j. 
Sepsis,  67S. 
SeplicEemla,  436, 
Shaddjck,  161. 
Shallots,  154. 
Shell  lish  poboning,  553, 
Sherry,  235,  226,  332  ;  and  milk*  J74. 
Ship  biscuk*,  134. 
Shore  dmtieTs,  112. 
Shrimps,  ii2* 
Siberian  funguA,  a6t, 
Siever'a  test  for  motor  powier  of 

Simp,  113  ;  maple,  114. 

Skin,  absorption  of  water  by,  36 :  JJi^U 
diet  in,  59 1  ;  dis^&e«  dietetic  mikk^ 
591  ;  in  diabetc*i,  64a, 

Sleep,  314  ;  disordered,  582  ;  IM^  ^i 
373.  73^  ;  ^"od  of  the  Eskimo*  a^i,  3^: 
food  in  typhoid  fever  aii4,  40* ,  a  Jt^ 
tion  to  meal%  314 ;  i^t,  d%B«i<tt,  vi 
313^ 

Smallpox,  410. 

Smoked  beef,  254- 

Smoking,  354. 

Snipe,  IQ7. 

Sodium,  2, 

Sodium  carbonate  in  milk,  360 ;  la  I£l  1#^ 
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■^lUin  chloride,  39 ;   as  a  preservative, 
"^^  ;  waters,  190. 
r^^^t-shell  crabs,  112. 
^]^^*id  meat  preparations,  97. 
^^^^Xis-Cohen  diet  for  forced  feeding,  439. 
^"tnatose,  100. 
^phistication  of  food,  356. 
^rghum,  116,  135. 
^^^>rrel,  152. 

^^Oup,   248,   301,    390,  772 ;    commission, 
107 ;  fruit,  160 ;  in  gout,  625  ;  ox-tail, 
109 ;  rice,  776. 
Sk>used  fish,  260. 
3outh  American  beef  extract,  99. 
South  Sea  Islander,  diet  of,  297. 
Soya  bread,  135,  656. 
Soyer,  food  eaten  during  lifetime,  table  of, 

274. 
Spaghetti,  135. 

Special  diets  in  hospitals,  748. 
Spices,  233,  236 ;  properties  of,  233  ;  uses 

of,  236. 
Spiegelberg  on  diet  for  puerperal  women, 

715. 

Spinach,  152. 

Spirits,  230,  232. 

Spratling,  tea  causing  multiple  neuritis, 
195. 

Squash,  154. 

Standard  daily  diet,  264, 265  ;  dietaries,  12. 

Starch,  118. 

Starches  in  intestine,  327 ;  predigcstion 
of,  330. 

Starchy  foods  in  general,  118;  for  chil- 
dren, 141. 

Starr,  dietaries  for  young  children,  735  ; 
on  infant  feeding,  728  ;  table  of  infant 
feeding,  728  ;  weaning  mixture,  726. 

Starvation,  274  ;  during  siepe  of  Pari«, 
2S0  ;  diet  in  prison,  280;  diet  in  U.  S. 
military  prison,  280:  fai  loss  in,  172; 
insomnia  and,  315  ;  of  I>c  Long  expe- 
dition, 279  ;  of  Grcely  expedition,  280  ; 
symptoms  of,  277  ;  treatment  of,  281. 

Stature  and  food,  289,  294. 

Steaks,  245. 

Steaming,  247. 

Steam  sierili>cTS,  73. 

Steapsin,  328. 

Stearin,  176. 

Sterilisation,  256. 

Stewart,  formulae   for  cod-liver  oil   emul- 
sions, 182. 
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Stewart,  Granger,  on  functional  allu- 
minuria,  469  ;  diabetic  bread,  ^54. 

Stewing,  247. 

Stews,  243. 

Stimulants,  186  ;  action  of,  188  ;  uses,  187. 

Stimulating  foods,  18. 

Stokes's  Cognac  mixture,  776. 

Stomach,  acute  catarrh  of,  502  ;  bucket, 
489 ;  chronic  catarrh,  505  ;  carcinoma. 
525  ;  dilatation,  511  ;  examination  of 
contents,  489;  faradisation  of,  517;  in 
typhoid  fever,  405 ;  of  infants,  size  of, 
test  for  absorbent  power,  495  ;  test  for 
motor  power,  495  ;  ulcer,  522. 

Stomatitis,  catarrhal,  482. 

Stone  in  the  bladder,  476  ;  in  the  kidney, 
476. 

Stools,  diarrhoeal,  bacteria  in.  532  ;  fat  in, 
532;  casein  in,  532;  infants',  730; 
meat  fibre  in,  533  ;  starch  in,  533. 

Stout,  221. 

Stracchino,  88. 

Strawberries,  160. 

Stutzer,  analysis  of  cocoa,  202. 

Succi,  voluntary  fast  of,  276. 

Succulent  tubers,  150. 

Sucrose,  114. 

Suet.  176. 

Sugar,  beet,  115,  150;  cane,  114;  in  in- 
testine, 327  ;  composition  in  IxkIv,  i  14  ; 
from  rags,  10;  grape,  114,  116;  gout 
and,  626;  in  fruit,  114,  157;  maple, 
114;  milk,  116;  refining,  115;  source, 
113;  substitutes  for,  in  diabetics,  657  ; 
sugars,  113  ;  the  urine  and,  114. 

Sulphates,  41. 

Sulphur,  41  ;  waters,  19a 

Summer  diarrhoea,  534. 

Superalimentation,  438. 

Supper  hour,  300. 

Suppositories  of  food,  382. 

Suralimentation,  438. 

Surgical  inflammations,  678  ;  operaiion-*, 
diet  after,  patients'  injuries,  676. 

Syntonin,  325. 

Syphilis  of  liver,  565. 

Sweetbread.  107. 

Sweet  jjotaloes,  149. 

Sweets  for  children,  745. 

Swiss  milk,  S2  ;  Alpine  milk,  S2. 


Tabasco,  233,  237. 
I  Table  waters,  189. 
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Tnift,  345- 

Tallow,  176. 

Tamarind  wh^,  769. 

Tamarinds,  165. 

Tamier,  Yolnntaxj  ftst  oC  276. 

Tannin,  191. 

Ti^wonns,  145,  345 ;  pomegranate  for, 
165. 

T^ioca,  140. 

Tanagon,  153. 

Tafte  and  food,  303. 

Tea,  192,  260 ;  adalteiation  ci,  196;  anal* 
JOB  of,  192 ;  beef,  769 ;  ooffee  com* 
pared  with,  aoi :  flaxseed,  768;  good 
effects  of,  193  ;  gont  and,  6a8 ;  lud^t, 
X99 ;  ill  effects  of;  xo$ ;  inflnence  o^  on 

,  gastric  digestion,  194;  infiisioa,X93;  lin- 
seed, 768 ;  method  dfpreparation  oC  19a ; 
Paraguay,  90x  ;  phyaiol^cal  action  a( 
X93 ;  properties  of,  193 ;  quantity  con- 
sumed, 196 ;  tberqieutic  action  o^  193* 

Teething  and  food,  739. 

Temperature  and  digestion,  306. 

Tests  for  absorptive  power  of  stomadi, 
495 ;  for  motor  power  of  stomadi,  494 ; 
mesls,  49a 

Tests  for  add  salts,  493 ;  for  finee  hydro- 
chloric  add,  491, 49a ;  for  stomadi  con- 
tents, 325. 

Tetanus,  427. 

Theobroma  cacao,  20i. 

Theobromine,  202. 

Therapeutic  use  of  liquors,  231. 

Thirst,  36,  298;  diabetes  and,  640;  ice 
for,  37 ;  lemons  for,  36,  161  ;  rectal 
feeding  and,  376  ;  relief  of,  36. 

Thompson,  Sir  II.,  on  biliousness,  557; 
on  food  in  old  age,  286 ;  on  obesity, 
599  ;  on  overeating,  262. 

Thyroid  gland,  108. 

Tin  poisoning,  358. 

Toast,  dry,  126. 

Tobacco,  260 ;  food  and,  337  ;  in  chronic 
constipation,  552. 

Tokay,  225,  226. 

Tomato  catsup,  237. 

Tomatoes,  153. 

Tongue,  105. 

Tonsilitis,  482. 

Torrefied  bread,  654. 

Torula,  121. 

TouS'les-mois^  140. 

Tracheotomy,  feeding  in,  417. 


Trained  food  poivQron,  3^^^ 

Training,  athletic  703. 

Travel  ration  in  army,  683 ;  and  £•!,  701 

Treade.  116. 

Treatment,  dietetic  of  typhoid  lever,  3|L 

Tridiiniasis,  346 ;  diagnosis  oi;  349;  pm» 
phylaxis  for,  348 ;  ^mptoam  o^  34S; 
treatment  of,  35a 

Trqie,  to8. 

Trommer'a  IHastatic  Ifait  Estmet,  143. 

TruiBes  170. 

Tubercular  huyngitis,  441. 

Tubeieulosis»  aids  to  dietetic  Uisfit. 
440;  akoliol  in»  434:  omsation,  4^; 
cod-fiver  oil,  433;  ^et  in  sdisawd 
cases,  436;  diet  in  mild  omei,  4)4; 
Cfgi  in,  432 ;  fiOa  and  oils,  433 ;  gok 
eral  consideration  of  dietetic  ticttBcal, 
429;  meauin,43i;aaiIkdietia.4S^ 

Tnbeis,  I47- 

TufoeiTs  dial  for  anewiHB,  4S9; 

Turkey,  107* 

Turkish  fig^  169^ 

Tamip  tops,  152. 

Turnips,  zsa 

Typhoid  fever,  397 ;  aloolMi  la,  409 :  «- 
valescent  diet,  406;  dietctie  liifiit, 
398:  feeding  atypical  cases*  4Bi;  ■ 
diiktien,  409;  milk  lnfectianaBd.3ic; 
oyster  infection  and,  362;  palhologia! 
physiology.  397. 

Typhus  fever,  41a 

Tyrotoxicon,  353. 

Tyson's  diabetic  diet,  659. 

United  States  army  diet,  680  ;  anny  hos- 
pital dietary,  763  ;  army  prisoo  'iev 
688  ;  navy  diet,  686  ;  navy  lation,  ^?: 

Ulcer  of  stomach,  522. 

Urea  and  animal  food,  25. 

Uric-acid  diathesis,  47S. 

Urinary  system,  diet  in  diseases  of  tbe. 
463. 

Urine,  alkalinity  from  fruits,  15^;  dia- 
betic, 641  ;  food  and,  336 :  ssjjar  a. 
114  ;  modifications  caused  by  food.  «t3- 

Urticaria,  592. 

Utica  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  dxtaiy 
of,  760. 

Valentine's  meat  juice,  103. 

Vanilla,  236. 

Van  Noorden's  treatment  of  aazmu,  46L 
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Varieties  of  cooking,  239. 

Variety  in  diet,  305  ;  in  army  diet,  307 ; 
in  children's  diet,  741. 

Variola,  410. 

Varioi^  waters,  191. 

Vaseline  in  butter,  358. 

Vaughan  on  ptomaines,  353. 

Veal,  105  ;  broth,  771. 

Vegetable  and  animal  foods  compared, 
22  ;  acids,  41  ;  albumin,  147,  325  ;  case- 
in, 325  ;  diet,  144 ;  extract  for  flavour- 
ing, 102  ;  foods  and  bile,  327  ;  marrow, 
154;  proteids,  144;  purees,  145. 

Vegetables,  antiscorbutic,  145  ;  classifica- 
tion of,  144:  composition  of,  151  ;  con- 
stipation and,  548;  diabetes  and,  651, 
653  ;  dried,  250 ;  gout  and,  626  ;  green, 
151  ;  laxative,  145;  raw,  249;  stimulant,  ; 
145;  table  of  composition  of,  155;  in 
diabetes,  651,  653  ;  young  children  and, 

737- 
Vegetarians,  297. 
Venison,  106. 
Vermicelli,  135. 
Vermuth,  232. 
Vertigo,  582. 
Vichy,  189,  190. 
Vin  d'Asti,  226. 
Vinegar,  233,  234,   236 ;  excess  of,  237 ;  ' 

white,  236. 
Fins  du  luxf^  225. 
Visceral  neuralgias,  571. 
Voit  on  functional  albuminuria,  469 ;  on 

obcj»ity,  601. 
Voluntary  fasting.  275. 
Vomiting,   518;    dietetic   treatment,  519; 

pathological  physiology,  51-5  ;  f»regnan- 

cy,  521. 
Von  I5ibra's  table  of  meat  c<.miposition,  93. 

Walnuts  English,  171.  i 

War  ration,  685. 

Wa>te,  elimination  of,  335,  336- 

Watcr,  y>\  a  force  pr^^luccr,  15  ;  amount 
u^ed,  y>\  a-  a  {ruA,  15;  barley,  7^7; 
boiifd.  33;  cori-'tipation  an-l,  550; 
death  from  lack  of,  ^  ;  depr.viti^n  of, 
35;  dir.*^te-  and,  65S ;  'i:fr**;'ic  u*^>. 
34:  d"-!i!Icd.  33;  cl.mina'ion  '.f,  yi\ 
emetic  u-*.'  of.  31  :  cx'T'  ,  34  ;  f.It'.-rH, 
33  :  filtrati'^n.  ;-2  :  ^a  <r  :'..  "3  :  i'rrri.- 
in.  31-33  :  g'J!  ir.'i,  '2r  :  h.-ifi,  32  ;  l:o', 
for  obesity,  </i2  ;  ho:,  for  lh.r»t.   37  ;  iTt 


blood,  34 ;  in  fevers,  392 ;  in  foo<l, 
34;  in  solid  food,  15;  Johannis,  189; 
Kronenquclle,  19^3 ;  lime,  home-made, 
775  ;  lithia,  190 ;  percentage  of,  in 
foods,  11;  Poland,  189;  purity,  31; 
quantity,  30  ;  quantity  eliminated,  13  ; 
quantity  required  /fr  <//>///,  270;  rain, 
32  ;  rice,  767  ;  river,  33  ;  salts  in,  32  ; 
secretion,  30 ;  soft,  32 ;  spring,  32 ; 
starvation,  35  ;  temperature  of  drinking, 
37;  uses,  31;  varieties  of  drinking,  32. 

Waters,  carbonic-acid,  189 ;  sodium-chlo- 
ride, 190  ;  sulphur,  190 ;  table,  189  : 
thermal,  189. 

Watermelons,  169. 

Weaning,  724. 

Webster's  diet  for  forced  feeding,  449, 

Weighing  of  infants,  731. 

Weir  Mitchell's  treatment  for  neurasthe- 
nia, 579  ;  for  obesity,  610. 

Wet  nurse,  diet  of,  717  ;  selection  of,  716. 

Wheat-kernel  structure,  120. 

Wheatena,  133. 

Whey,  88  ;  cream  of  tartar,  768  ;  cure, 
697  ;  tamarind,  7^*9 ;  wine,  768. 

Whisky,  229,  250. 

White  wine,  223. 

Whiting,  III. 

Whooping  cough,  413. 

Wiley  on  canned  forxls,  259. 

Williams  on  boiling,  240 ;  on  fr>*ing,  247  ; 
on  stewing.  243. 

Wine,  221  ;  Ixjuquet,  22r,  222  ;  rota,  225  ; 
comjK^ition  of,  221,  223  ;  coi»,tjt:ij,tiorj 
of,  219;  cldcrl>crry,  167;  frrmer.taiion 
of,  221.  222  ;  fig,  232  ;  flavour  of,  222  . 
fruitines^  ol,  222  ;  general  prof  cr*;'  -.  of, 
222  ;  mulled,  225,  '(m)  ;  sugar  in.  222  . 
whey,  7^>8. 

Wines  acid,  226;  in  fe\er<.,  5'<4  ;  :•{]'.. 
cnce  uf>on  dij;evtion,  229  ;  p-  r^* '  •,  21'  . 
red,  223  ;  Rhine,  226,  232  :  r-  .ij^..  .r-', ; 
^parkl.ng.  226;  -Crong  '.ry.  21-4  ,  •:■,:  j 
-%»».-ct,  22^/;  u<<\  ol,  22-:  ;  *...;:»•..  .,t, 
224  :  whire.  223. 

Woman's  milk,  analysis  of,  47  ;    Ir  ;;■-   .-, 

Wry^hfjcV,  ir/J. 

Wryjdh';il  on  army  rat. on,  ^-r. 

W'fMy'.T'.ii,  f.Ti  arrfiv  ra':or«i,  ^-4  .      •.  '  .rr.- 
jy/  .'i'-:.    of   u.u.'ift    \i*:'A   f'«"!     : 'J 
'.'/-r-j/f    -'  J    or*--a'J.    251.    -♦     ''     -: 
c<rrj*rat  on.    252,     on    '.ant/    .:.      .::;,/ 
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diet*  194;  use  of  akohol  in  tlM  ftnajr* 
908 ;  me  of  tea  and  coffee  in  tlie  an»y» 

Wood's  diet  for  nenrasthenia,  S^l* 
Woffcetteishiie  sanoe,  237. 
Work  ration,  13.         • 
Wort,  aaa 


Yale  crew  £et,  70s ; 

707* 
Yeast  fnigiis^  iat,9o$ ;  Uamm,  nt. 
YcUow  fever,  4ta;  ^eietietmtaesi,4a|. 
Yeo^  oonpodiikiii  of  frnii%  table  al^  IS7: 

diet  for  tlie  aged,  table  0C987; 

for  obesatj,  61 1« 
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any  one  section  and  say  that  it  is  much  better  than  the  others.  All  nrc  conspicuous  for  their 
comprehensiveness.  Tiie  descriptions  are  in  places  concise,  but  there  are  no  important 
omissions.  Dr.  Osier's  work  needs  no  special  laudation.  It  sjieaks  lor  it-elf.  We  rcwl 
heartily  commend  his  *  Practica  of  Medicine'  to  those  who  det  ire  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
most  recent  and  best  knowled;^  on  the  subject  with  which  it  lia.>  to  deal."— J/«fi«i/  Sews. 

"  This  volume  exhibits  ori</inality  at  the  very  beiiinninir.  ina'*much  as  there  is  no  prefnce. 
The  author  does  not  tiike  us  into  his  confidence  as  to  his  motive  for  nt'dinir  another  book  on 
the  *  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine'  to  those  which  hnve  preceded  his.     He  docs  not 


do  the  former  I '  He  had  probably  heard  that  ffood  wine  needs  no  bush  ;  and  as  he  has  written 
a  ffood  book,  with  an  excellent  dedication  and  some  sound  aphorisms  from  the  Greek  on  the 
first  sheet,  it  mattered  less  about  his  motives.  At  any  rate,  after  the  table  of  contents  and  a 
list  of  charts  and  illu"*trat':ons.  we  find  ourselves  plumrin^  immediately  into  typhoid  fever, 
which  heads  Section  I  (on  'Sjxjcific  Infectious  Diseases')  of  this  royal  octavo  volume  of 
1,080  pajjes.  No  preliminaries  are  devoted  to  such  abstract  subjects  as  nosoloiry, 
svcnptomatolo^,  etiology,  infiammation,  fever,  etc.  In  this  resfvct  Osier's  book  resembres 
fCtriimpell's.  The  style  in  which  Dr.  Osier's  book  is  written  is  clear,  concise,  and  at  the 
same  time  animated.  The  typo  is  very  jfood.  The  finish  of  the  pufnrr  is  excellent,  but  the 
texture  is  not  stroui?,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  stands  well  the  strain  of  the  eager  student 
who  will  certainly  want  to  use  it  often  and  much,  or  the  inadvertence  of  the  busy  practitioner 
who  will  sometimes  consult  it  hastil.v.  The  book  has  evidently  been  'trained  down'  as 
much  as  possible  to  rocure  handiness  without  sacrificin-^  even  more  important  essentials.  We 
abould  be  plad  to  be  able  to  think  and  speak  as  hij^hly  of  ever>*  medical  book  presented  for 
review  as  we  can  of  this.  In  truth,  had  our  enemy  written  it,  we  should  be  unable  to  find 
much  consolation  in  his  commitment."—  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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the  short  ttme  thai  haa  eia{Med  rinoe  Uie  irahtteatkis  of  tfMaM  sMsil   • 
tiiia  work  tEe  adranee  Id  ph jilotogioal  knowMfr  haa  heeo  ao  nasi  thst  ^  siier  isii 
H  impoaiible  to  make  the  neoaiaary  oorreotkNM,  aad  bring  tka  fast  «|^  Is  ia  MSI  j 
withoat  cntlraly  rewriting  the  work.     Thaa,  whila  it  ia  s  diiiisilial  taa  fsss  I 
e^tiottB,  tlio  work  is  new  in  all  its  featnrea.     The  form  and  tTpopmpiqr  hsit  tea   j 
changed.     Mnnj  old  figures  have  been  expunged,  and  numerous  new  ones  have  ben  •• 
troduced.      Most  of   the  figures   that  have  been  retained  are  of   cuts  tliat  have  bf«i 
rc-cngraved.     Historical  references  contained  in  fomicr  editiona  have  been  greath  c■^ 
tailed;   unprofitable  discussion  of  disputetl  quei^tions  and  theories  liave  been avokM; 
physiological  chemistry  ha«  been  omitted  as  far  a«  practicable.     The  new  book  is  tkaf- 
fore  trimme<I  of  all  incidental  subjects  and  topics,  and  the  text  confined  to  the  lUUiS 
of  established  facts." — Physician  and  Surgeon, 

"  This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Flint's  popular  text-book  on  physiology,  cnttich  »• 
writtenVnd  so  (jrcat  have  been  the  advances  in  our  knowledi;e  of  Uiis  branch  <rf  ■«*■* 
science  that  little  remains  of  the  original  text;  even  the  defects,  or  rattier  defidfaoA 
of  the  edition  of  1880  have  rendered  it  imperative,  in  the  light  of  recent  profieSsda 
a  new  edition  be  issued.  The  same  general  arrangement  is  preeenred,  and  witb  i«i«s 
The  beauty  of  Flin**s  Physiolojry  consists  in  the  exactness  with  which  tlie  aallHr  tei 
carried  out  his  intentions  as  expressed  in  the  preface:  *  I  shall  be  more  tlian  Mtistei if 
I  have  been  able  to  give  concise  and  connected  statements  of  well-cetablt»lwd  fMtk»B 
such  form  that  thcv  can  not  b?  misunderstood.  Peculiar  views  and  theories,  wtetkr  •' 
the  author  or  of  others,  have  no  proper  place  in  a  text-book  which  should  re|»CMat  firt* 
generally  recognized  and  accepted,  and  not  the  ideas  of  any  one  individitaL'  For  a  tn^ 
book  containing  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  in  minute  anatowf  ts* 
physiology — one  that  studiously  avoids  profitless  discussions  of  nnsettl<rd  and  <fi^ps^ 
qncstions^ne  that  is  as  exact  and  reliable  as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  wB  p^ 
mit,  Flint's  treatise  can  not  be  excelled." — hauMs  City  Medical  Index, 
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